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ADVERTISEMENT. 


It  is  tumeuessary  here  to  say  anything  on  the  merits  of  this 
work,  abready  so  well  established  as  the  most  popular  and 
instmctiye  manual  of  science  in  the  English  language. 

The  present  edition  has  undergone  very  considerable  re- 
vision, both  in  regard  to  the  language  and  ^e  subject,  and  is, 
for  die  first  time,  accompanied  by  *'  Questions  for  Examina- 
tion;" which,  while  they  give  convenient  analyses  of  the 
chapters,  will  be  found  of  considerable  advantage  in  exer- 
camng  the  intellect  and  memory  of  youtL 

^niis  edition  was  prepared  with  great  care  and  attention 
by  the  late  Mr.  Wu.  Pinnock,  a  name  well  known  in 
sdbolastic  literature,  and  was  lefb  by  him  ready  for  the  press : 
bat  circumstances  having  retarded  its  publication,  it  has  been 
deemed  advisable  to  have  the  whole  re-examined,  and  comr 
pleted  to  the  present  time.  This  task  has  been  entrusted  to 
men  eminent  in  science,  and  of  acknowledged  ability  in  its 
several  departments;  and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  the 
work,  in  its  improved  form,  presents  the  most  useful  and 
comprehensive  manual  of  science  that  can  be  put  into  the 
bands  of  youth. 


Since  the  above  was  written,  the  work  has  been  twice 
carefully  revised,  and  brought  down  to  the  existing  state  of 
knowledge,  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Griffith.  To  the  present  edition 
has  been  added  a  Chapter  on  Becent  Discoveries,  comprising 
the  Botation  of  the  Earth,  as  shown  by  the  Pendulum;  the 
Screw  Propeller;  the  Electric  Telegraph;  the  Stereoscope 
and  the  Aneroid  Barometer. 

H.aB. 
June,  IS55. 


PREFACE 

TO  THE  ORIGINAL   EDITION. 


The  Author  of  this  volume  feels  hunself  exixemely  happy  in 
the  opportunity  which  this  publication  affords  him  of  acknow- 
ledging the  obligations  he  is  under  to  the  authors  of  "  Prac- 
tical Education,**  for  the  pleasure  and  instruction  which  he 
has  derived  from  that  valuable  work.  To  this  he  is  indebted 
for  the  idea  of  writing  on  the  subject  of  Natural  Philosophy 
for  the  use  of  children.  How  far  his  plan  corresponds  with 
that  suggested  by  Mr.  Edgeworth,  in  his  chapter  on  Me- 
chanics, must  be  left  with  a  candid  public  to  decide. 

The  Author  conceives,  at  least,  he  shall  be  justified  in 
asserting,  that  no  introduction  to  natural  and  experimental 
philosophy  has  been  attempted  in  a  method  so  familiar  and 
easy  as  that  which  he  now  offers  to  the  public — ^none  which 
appears  to  him  so  properly  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  young 
DeoDle  of  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age;  a  period  of  life  which, 
from  the  Author's  own  expenence,  he  is  confident  is  by  no 
means  too  early  to  induce  in  children  habits  of  scientific 
reasoning.  In  this  opinion  he  is  sanctioned  bv  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Edgeworth.  ••Parents,"  says  he,  **are  anxious  that 
children  should  be  conversant  with  mechanics,  and  witli  what 
are  called  the  mechanical  powers.  Certainly  no  S|>ecies  of 
knowledge  is  better  suited  to  the  taste  and  capacity  of  youth, 
and  yet  it  seldom  forms  a  part  of  early  instruction.  Every 
body  talks  of  the  lever,  the  wedge,  and  the  pulley,  but  most 
people  perceive,  that  the  notions  which  they  haN^  c>^  \!t\ssa 
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respective  uses  are  unsatisfactory  and  indistinct;  and  many 
endeavour,  at  a  late  period  of  life,  to  acquire  a  scientific  and 
exact  knowledge  of  the  effects  that  are  produced  by  imple- 
ments which  are  in  everybody's  hands,  or  that  are  absolutely 
necessary  in  the  daily  occupations  of  mankind.*' 

The  Author  trusts  that  the  whole  work  will  be  found 
a  complete  compendium  of  natural  and  experimental  phi- 
losophy, not  only  adapted  to  the  understandings  of  young 
people,  but  well  calculated  also  to  convey  that  kind  of  fami- 
liar instruction  which  is  absolutely  necessary,  before  a  person 
can  attend  public  lectures  in  these  branches  of  science  with 
advantage.  "  If,"  says  Mr.  Edgeworth,  speaking  on  this 
subject,  "the  lecturer  does  not  conununicate  much  of  that 
knowledge  which  he  endeavours  to  explain,  it  is  not  to  be 
attributed  either  to  his  want  of  skill  or  to  the  insufficiency  of 
his  apparatus,  but  to  the  novelty  of  the  terms  which  he  is 
obliged  to  use.  Ignorance  of  the  language  in  which  any 
science  is  taught  is  an  insuperable  bar  to  its  being  suddenly 
acquired:  besides  a  precise  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of 
terms,  we  must  have  an  instantaneous  idea  excited  in  our 
minds  whenever  they  are  repeated:  and,  as  this  can  be  ac- 
quired only  by  practice,  it  is  impossible  that  philosophical 
lectures  can  be  of  much  service  to  those  who  are  not  fami- 
liarly acquainted  with  the  technical  language  in  which  they 
are  delivered." 

It  is  presumed  that  an  attentive  perusal  of  these  Dialogues, 
in  which  the  principal  and  most  common  terms  of  science  are 
carefully  explained,  and  illustrated  by  a  variety  of  familiar 
examples,  will  be  the  means  of  obviating  this  objection  with 
respect  to  persons  who  may  be  desirous  of  attending  thop 
public  philosophical  lectures  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  tl 
metropolis  have  almost  constant  access 
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MECHANICS. 

FIRST    CONVERSATION, 
IlVTRODUCTION. 


FATHER CHARLES EMMA. 

Charles.  My  dear  Papa,  you  told  sister  Emma  and  myself, 
the  other  day,  that,  after  we  had  finished  reading  the  "  Even- 
ings at  Home^  you  would  explain  to  us  some  of  the  princi- 
ples of  "  Natural  Philosophy  :"  will  you  be  so  kind  as 
to  begin  this  morning  ? 

Father,  Yes,  my  child;  and  I  shall  at  all  times  take  a  delight 
in  communicating  to  you  the  "  EiiEMENTS  op  usepul  know- 
ledge;" and  the  more  so  in  proportion  to  the  desire  you 
exhibit  of  collecting  such  facts  as  may  enable  you  to  under- 
stand the  operations  of  nature,  as  well  as  the  works  of  inge- 
nious artists,  and  lead  you,  insensibly,  to  admire  the  Wisdom 
and  Goodness  of  the  great  Creator,  by  which  the  whole 
system  of  the  universe  is  constructed  and  supported. 

Emma.  But  can  philosophy  be  comprehended  by  children  so 
young  as  we  are?  I  thought  that  it  was  the  study  and  pur- 
suit of  men, — of  old  men  too. 

Fa,  PmLOSOPHY  is  a  word  which,  in  its  original  sense, 
merely  signifies  a  love  or  desire  of  wisdom;  and  you  will  not 
allow  that  you  and  your  brother  are  so  young  as  to  have  no 
desire  for  wisdom  or  knowledge. 

Em.  Far  from  it;  I  am  convinced  that  the  more  knowledge 
I  get,   the  better  I  like  it;  and  the  number  oi  ive^  Si^fcsva 
which,  with  a  httle  of  your  assistance,  I  liave  g8iDL<&^  Sx««v 
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the  "  Evenings  at  Home^  and  the  great  pleasure  which  I 
have  received  from  the  perusal  of  those  volumes,  will  lead  me 
to  read  them  again  and  again. 

Fa,  If  you  have  been  so  much  delighted  with  the  informa- 
tion you  hare  acquired  from  "  The  Evenings  at  Home^ 
liow  much  more  so  mi:3t  you  be  with  that  information,  which 
explains  the  nature  of  every  object  around  you,  ai  d  accounts 
for  the  various  changes  to  which  they  are  perpetually  subject 
by  their  actions  on  each  other. 

Em,  I  shall,  indeed:  and  does  Natural  Philosophy  give 
us  this  information? 

Fa,  It  does  ;  it  explains  the  powers  or  principles  of 
objects;  their  external  appearances;  and  their  elementary 
or  component  parts.  It  gives  us  the  reason  why  a  stone  or 
other  object  thrown  into  the  air  returns  again  to  the  earth; 
how  any  object  is  put  in  motion,  and  why  it  subsequently 
stops:  it  accounts  for  the  rising  of  smoke  and  vapour,  and 
the  descent  of  rain;  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and 
the  changes  of  the  seasons;  and  gives  us  also  the  causes  of 
lightning  and  of  thunder.  It  explains  how  we  see  ourselves 
in  the  looking-glass;  and  how  objects  are  magnified,  and 
brought  nearer;  and  elucidates  the  force  of  fire  and  water, 
and  the  principles  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  In  fact,  it  is 
the  Science  of  Nature,  and  is  known  under  the  name  of 
Physics  in  its  more  comprehensive  sense;  and  you  will  find  very 
little,  in  the  introductory  parts  of  it,  that  will  require  more 
of  your  attention  than  many  parts  of  that  work  with  which 
you  have  been  so  lately  delighted. 

Ch,  What  a  delightful !  what  an  admirable  study!  How 
I  long  to  be  a  philosopher. 

Fa,  But,  my  child,  moderate  your  enthusiasm;  the  sub- 
ject is  so  vast,  that  it  will  be  a  work  of  considerable  time 
before  you  can  be  a  proficient  in  it;  and,  above  all  things, 
remember  throughout  your  whole  application  to  it,  that  all 
the  wonderful  operations  observable  in  nature  are  directed 
\)Y  the  hand  of  an  Almighty  Providence,  and  are  not  the " 
effect  of  chance.  Nothing  is  done,  nor  can  be  done  without 
the  will  of  God,  "  in  whom  we  live,  and  move^  and  have  our 
being:"  and  let  me  add,  if  you  pursue  the  study  carefully  and 
/;3V;iri'cssively,  you  will  have  but  few  difficulties  to  overcome. 
C'//.  But  in  some  books  of  Natural  PMlosophy,  which  I 
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have  occasionally  looked  into,  a  number  of  new  and  uncom- 
mon words  have  perplexed  me.  I  have  also  seen  references 
to  figures,  by  means  of  large  and  small  letters  ;  the  use  of 
whidx  I  did  not  understand. 

Fa.  It  is  frequently  a  dangerous  practice  for  young  minds 
to  dip  into  subjects  before  they  are  prepared,  by  some  pre- 
vious knowledge,  to  enter  upon  them  ;  since  it  may  create  a 
distaste  for  the  most  interesting  studies.  Those  books,  for 
instance,  which  you  now  read  with  so  much  pleasure,  would 
not  have  afforded  you  the  least  entertainment  a  few  years 
ago,  when  you  must  have  spelt  out  almost  every  word  in 
each  page.  So  likewise,  the  same  sort  of  disgust  would  na- 
turally be  felt  by  those  who  should  attempt  to  read  works  of 
science  before  the  principles  and  leading  terms  of  tlie  intro- 
ductory parts  are  well  explained  and  understood.  For  this 
purpose  it  will  be  most  important  that  you  ascertain  the 
derivation  of  every  new  and  scientific  word  you  meet  with; 
and  you  Avill  now  discover  that  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages  will  be  found  indispensable  for  acquiring  any 
science  with  facility  and  pleasure.  We  will  begin  with  the 
word  Philosophy  itself.  "What  did  I  tell  you  was  its  derivation? 

C%.  I  think  you  said  it  was  from  two  Greek  words,  phileo 
(^tXiw)  "  I  love,"  and  sophia  {jjoipia)  "  wisdom;"  and  means 
«  a  lover  of  wisdom." 

Fa,  That  is  quite  right.  Now,  remember.  Physics  comes 
from  the  Greek  word  physis  {j^vai^)  "  nature;"  and  means 
"  the  jScience  of  Nature." 

Em,  Will  you  explain  to  me  what  is  meant  by  Expert^ 
mental  Philosophy  f 

Fa.  Natural  Philosophy  is  a  science  of  observation  and  ex- 
perimenty  for  by  these  two  modes  we  deduce  the  varied  in- 
formiation  we  have  acquired  about  material  bodies:  by  the 
former  we  notice  any  changes  that  occur  in  the  condition  or 
relations  of  any  body  as  they  spontaneously  arise  without  any 
interference  on  our  part;  whereas  in  the  performance  of  an 
experiment,  we  purposely  alter  the  natural  arrangement  of 
things  to  bring  about  some  particular  condition  that  we  desire. 
To  accomplish  this  we  make  use  of  various  appliances,  called 
philosophical  apparatus^  the  proper  use  and  application  of 
which  it  is  the  office  of  Experimental  Philosophy  to  \,e«^. 

And  now  we  shall  begin  our  Jeqture  with  the  sdexi^^  oV 
B  2 
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Mechanics,  which  elucidates  the  causes  that  produce  or  pre* 
vent  motion  in  bodies;  the  term  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
word  mechane  (fivxavri)  "  a  machine."  The  word  angle  is 
continually  recurring  in  subjects  of  this  sort.  Do  you  know 
what  an  angle  is? 

£?n,  I  think  not.     Will  you  explain  what  it  means? 

Fa,  An  angle    is  made  by  the  opening  of  two  *'*^-**^ 
straight*  lines  which  intersect  or  meet  one  another.  ^^^_S^^^ 
In  this  figure  there  are  two  straight  lines,  ab  and     p.    ^ 
cb,  meeting  at  the  point  b;  and  the  opening  made 
by  them  is  called  an  angle. 

Ch.  Whether  that  opening  be  small  or  great,  is  it  still 
called  an  angle? 

Fa,  It  is.  Your  drawing  compasses  will  give  you  an 
excellent  idea  of  an  angle;  the  lines  in  the  figure  reprteent 
the  legs  of  the  compasses;  and  the  point  6  the  joint  upon 
which  they  move  or  turn.  Now  you  may  open  the  legs  to 
any  distance  you  please,  even  so  far  that  they  shall  form 
one  straight  fine:  in  that  position  only  they  do  not  form  an 
angle;  but  in  every  other  situation,  an  angle  is  made  by  the 
opening  of  these  legs;  and  the  angle  is  said  to  be  greater'  or 
less,  as  that  opening  is  greater  or  less. 

Em,  Are  not  some  angles  called  right  angles  ? 

Fa,  Angles  are  either  right,  acute,  or  obtuse.  When,  a 
line  a  6  meets  another  line,  cd,  in  such  a  maimer 
as  to  make  the  angles  abd  and  a  be  equal  to 
one  another,  then  those  angles  are  called  right 
angles;  and  the  line  ab  is  said  to  be  perpendi-"^ —  ^ 
cular  to  the  line  cd.  Hence,  to  be  perpendi-  ^^^*  *• 
cular  to  any  thing,  or  to  make  right  angles  with,  a  line,  or 
anything  else,  means  one  and  the  same  thing.  The  comer  of 
a  room,  or  of  a  table,  is  generally  a  right  angle. 

Ch,  Does  it  signify  how  you  repeat  the  letters  of  an  angle? 

Fa.  An  angle  is  usually  expressed  by  three  letters;  and 
that  at  the  angular  point  must  always  be  the  middle  letter  of 
the  three:  but  it  may  often  be  expressed  by  a  single  letter: 
the  angle  abc  in  the  figure  1,  may  be  called  simply  the 
angle  b;  for  there  is  no  danger  of  a  mistake,  because  there 
is  but  one  angle  at  the  point  b. 

Ch.  I  understand  this:  but  if,  in  the  second  figure,  I  were 

*  S/ra(s:^i  lines,  in  works  oi  sdcnce,  are  ^isaiUy  denominated  right  liucs. 
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to  express  the  angle  by  the  letter  b  only,  you  would  not  know 
whether  I  meant  the  angle  abc  or  abd.  \a 

Fa.  That  is  the  precise  reason  why  it  is  necessary,  i 
in  various  angles,  to  make  use  of  three  letters.     An  | 
CLctUe  angle  (fig.  1)  a 6c,  is  less  than  a  right  angle;  g\^ 
and  an  obtuse  angle  (fig.  3)  a  6c,  is  greater  thim  a      ^^ 
right  angle.  Fig.  8. 

Em,  You  see  now,  Charles,  the  meaning  of  those  letters 
placed  against  the  figures,  which  so  puzzled  you  before. 

Ch.  I  do:  they  are  intended  to  distinguish  the  separate 
parts  of  each,  in  order  to  render  the  description  of  them 
easier  both  to  the  author  and  the  reader:  but,  Papa,  if  one 
side  of  an  angle  is  made  longer  than  the  other,  is  not  the 
angle  larger? 

Fa.  No:  an  angle  is  not  measured  by  the  length  of  its 
sides,  but,  making  the  sides  equal  in  length,  by  the  width  of 
the  opening. 

Em,  How  is  that  opening  measured.  Papa? 

Fa.  In  this  way;  take  your  compasses,  and  with  one  leg 
on  the  angular  point,  describe  a  circle  with  the  other  that 
shall  cut  both  sides  of  the  angle;  and  you  will  thus  see  that 
an  angle  is  a  part  of  a  circle:  now,  every  circle  is  divided 
into  360  degrees,  so  that  the  wider  the  opening,  the  greater 
is  the  number  of  the  degrees,  and,  therefore,  the  greater  the 
angle.  A  right  angle  contains  90  degrees,  and  is,  therefore, 
a  quarter  of  a  circle. 

Em.  Then,  Papa,  I  suppose  an  obtuse  angle  contains  more 
than  90  degrees,  and  an  acute  angle  less? 

Fa.  Certainly;  and  now  you  will  understand  what  I  meant 
the  other  evening,  when  I  told  you  that  you  should  always 
snuff  a  candle  at  an  angle  of  forty-Jive  degrees,  for,  by  so 
doing,  a  portion  of  the  wick  will  be  left  high  enough  to  re- 
tain the  fiame,  and  the  danger  of  snuffing  it  out  is  avoided. 

Em.  I  see  this  clearly.  Papa.  Now  what  is  the  differenco 
between  an  angle  and  a  triangle? 

-  Fa.  An  angle,  my  dear,  is  made  by  the  opening  of  two 
straight  lines,  and  two  straight  lines  cannot  of  themselves  en- 
close a  space;  but  a  triangle^  &s  abc^  does  enclose 
a  space,  and  is  bounded  by  three  straight  lines.  _ 
It  takes  its  name  from  the  property  of  containing  ^ 
three  angles;  and  is  derived  from  two  Latin  vjoida,       ^^^*  ^' 
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tres  or  ^rwx,  "  three,*'  and  angulus,  "  a  corner.''  There  are 
various  kinds  of  triangles,  taking  their  names  either  from  the 
extent  of  their  sides,  or  from  the  nature  of  their  angles;  but 
as  it  is  not  worth  while  to  burthen  your  memories  with  more 
terms  than  are  absolutely  necessary,  I  will  omit  the  explana** 
tion  of  them  till  we  have  occasion  to  employ  them.  But  I 
must  not  forget  to  explain  to  you  the  two  important  woorda^ 
Statics,  and  Dynamics,  Mechanics  may  be  said  to  be  diyided 
into  two  great  branches;  that  which  relates  to  bodies  in  a  sHcUe 
of  rest  is  called  Statics,  from  the  Latin  stare,  "  to  stand:'* .tod 
that  which  relates  to  bodies  in  a  state  of  motion  is  ci^ed 
Dynamics,  from  the  Greek  word  djynamw  {hvvaiuq)  "force  or 
power."  The  former  explains  how  a  roof  may  be  suppoiM^d; 
the  latter  how  it  happens  to  fall,  and  why  it  fell  in  one  di*. 
rection  rather  than  another,  and  likewise  the  time  and  the 
velocity  of  its  falling. 

Ch,  Pray,  Papa,  what  is  the  name  of  the  science  that 
teaches  us  a  knowledge  of  angles?  ' 

Fa,  Geometry;  which,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
means  simply  the  act  of  measuring  the  earth,  as  its  derivation 
implies,  being  from  the  Greek  ge  (y^)  "the  earth,"  and 
metron  (fiirpov)  "  a  measure;"  but  it  is  applied  now  to  that 
science  which  treats  of  magnitude  and  extension,  and  is,  ia 
that  sense,  the  Handmaid  of  Mechanics,  Astronomy,  Hydros 
statics,  Pneumatics,  the  theory  of  Light,  &c. 

The  study  of  Geometry  has  also  another  use,  of  muck^ 
higher  value  to  mankind;  namely,  that  of  teaching  us  to : 
reason  accurately  on  the  most  important  subjects.  It  has  a 
most  powerful  and  salutary  effect  on  the  mind;  it  strengthens, 
corroborates,  and  directs  the  reasoning  faculties;  inuring  the 
mind  to  patient  labour,  habituating  it  to  strict  method,  and 
supplying  it  with  ample  means  for  contriving  and  adopting 
the  most  proper  expedients  for  the  prosecution  of  its  inquiries, 
with  a  strict  and  perfect  model  of  demonstration;  Geometry, 
therefore,  powerfully  recommends  itself  to  the  diligent  at- 
tention of  every  candid  and  impartial  lover  of  truth;  and  it 
is  on  this  account  that  it  is  so  extensively  pursued  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

But  we  may  state  that  the  study  of  Geometry  presents,  at 
its  outset,  many  discouraging  features;  which,  however, 
gradually  disappear.     A  dense  fog,  to  a  person  who  had 
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iieErer  before  seen  one,  would,  at  a  distance,  appear  impene- 
trable; but,  on  advancing,  it  presents  no  obstacle,  and,  clearing 
away  by  degrees,  is  generally  succeeded  by  a  bright  and 
glorious  sunshine.  Thus  Geometry  becomes  easier  as  we  pro- 
ceed, and  imparts  such  pleasure,  from  the  certainty  of  its  de- 
monstrations, and  the  clearness  of  its  conclusions,  that  the 
mind  is  insensibly  led  on  from  one  truth  to  another,  delighted 
with  its  own  progress  and  discoveries. 

Ch,  What  is  meant  by  s^Jigure  in  Geometry? 

Fa,  It  is  any  part  of  space  bounded  by  one  or  more  lines, 
^th^  straight  or  curved.  When  a  figure  has  them  both 
straight  and  curved,  it  is  said  to  be  a  mixed  figure, 

Ch.  A  circle,  I  suppose,  is  a  curved  line,  carried  on  till  it 
meets  at  both  ends,  and  is  drawn  from  a  point  within,  called 
the  centre,  and  the  curved  line  is  termed  the  circumference. 
But  what  is  meant  by  a  geometrical  or  mathematical  point? 

Fa.  A  mathematical  point  has  neither  length,  breadth,  nor 
thickness.  Hence  it  may  be  readily  understood  that  a  geo- 
metrical point  cannot  be  seen,  but  is  only  imagined.  Yet  this 
idea  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  reasoning  part;  all  that  be- 
comes necessary  is,  that  the  point  or  dot  should  not  occupy 
any  sensible  part  of  the  line,  in  order  that  the  diagram  might 
be  distinct.  Points  are  only  subservient  to  the  convenience  of 
construction. 

Ch.  When  a  straight  line  is  drawn  from  one  part  of  the 
circumference  to  another,  through  the  centre,  what  is  that 
line  called? 

Fa.  It  is  termed  the  diameter  of  the  circle.  A  line  drawn 
from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  is  called  the  radius  of 
the  circle.  Hence  the  radius  is  the  semi-diameter,  or  half- 
diameter  of  a  circle.  A  straight  line  drawn  from  one  point 
of  a  curve  to  another  is  a  chord.  When  the  parts  of  a  circle 
are  divided  by  a  chord,  they,  are  called  segments.  When  the 
chord  is  the  diameter,  the  segments  are  equal,  and  are  called 
semicircles. 

Ch.  How  is  a  circle  divided.  Papa? 

Fa.  It  is  divided  into  360  degrees,  whatever  be  the  size  of 
the  circle.  That  which  the  earth  describes  has  no  greater 
number  of  degrees  than  a  small  ring  on  the  finger;  the  only 
difference  being  in  their  magnitude. 

Ch.  But  are  not  circles  otherwise  divided? 
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Fa,  They  are  also  divided  into  great  and  smaller  cirdea. 
The  great  circles  go  round  the  centre  of  the  earth.  The  me- 
ridians are  great  circles,  and  the  equator  also.  The  admeasure- 
ment of  a  degree  in  a  great  circle  is  69tV  English  miles;  but  the 
smaller  circles  vary  according  to  their  distance  from  the  equator* 
A  circle  divided  by  two  diameters  into  four  equal  parts,  will 
comprise  four  right  angles;  each  one  measuring  90  degrees. 

QUESTIONS  FOB  EXAMINATION. 

What  is  meant  b7  the  term  philoso- 
phy ? — What  is  an  angle  ?  —  By  what 
instrument  can  angles  of  different 
quantities  be  represented?  —  How 
many  kinds  of  angles  are  there?  — 
What  is  a  right  angle  ?  —  How  do  you 
define  an  angle? — What  is  an  acute 
angle  r  —  How  do  you  define  an  obtuse 
angle  ?  —  For  what  purpose  are  letters 
used  in  the  description  of  mathemati- 
cal figures  ? — Can  you  tell  me  how  to 
distinguish  between  an  angle  and  a 


triangle? — What  is  geometiy,  and 
what  its  uses?— What  is  a  figure  in 
geometry?  A  circle?  A  radius?  A 
semicircle  ?  A  chord  ?  —  What  is  tbft 
meaning  of  the  wend  drcumferenee? 
A  mathematical  point?  SemHiame- 
ter?— How  are  circles  divided?  What 
is  a  great  circle?  A  lesser  drde? 
How  measured?— What  are  meridi- 
ans? The  equator? — ^How  many  Eng- 
lish miles  are  there  in  a  degree  upon 
the  equator? 


CONVERSATION  H. 
OF   MATTER. 


OF    THE   DIVISIBILITY   OP   MATTER. 

Father,  Do  you  understand,  my  dears,  what  philosophen 
mean  when  they  make  use  of  the  word  Matter'^ 

Em,  Are  not  all  things  which  we  see  and  feel  composed  of 
matter? 

Fa,  Everything  which  is  the  object  of  our  senses  is  com- 
posed of  matter,  differently  modified  or  arranged:  but,  in  a 
philosophical  sense,  it  is  defined  to  be  an  extendedy  impene' 
trahle,  inactive,  and  movable  substance, 

Ch,  If  by  extension  is  meant  length,  breadth,  and  thick- 
ness, matter,  undoubtedly,  is  an  extended  substance.  Its 
impenetrability  also  is  manifest  by  the  resistance  it  makesr 
to  the  touch. 

Em,  And  the  other  properties  nobody  will  deny;  for  all 
material  objects  are,  of  themselves,  without  motion,  which 
I  suppose  is  what  is  meant  by  inactive:  and  yet,  it  may  be 
readily  conceived  that,  by  the  application  of  a  proper  force 
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there  is  no  body  which  cannot  be  moved,  whence  it  may  be 
said  to  be  movable.  But  I  remember,  Papa,  that  you  told 
us  something  strange  about  the  divisibility  of  Matter,  which 
you  said  might  be  continued  without  end. 

Fa.  I  did,  some  time  ago,  mention  this  as  a  curious  and 
interesting  subject;  find  this  is  a  very  fit  time  for  me  to  ex- 
plain it. 

Ch.  Can  matter  indeed  be  infinitely  divided?  For  I  sup- 
pose that  this  is  what  is  meant  by  a  Avision  without  end. 

Fa.  Difficult  as  this  may  at  first  appear,  yet  it  seems 
very  capable  of  proof.  Can  you  imagine  a  particle  of  matter 
to  be  so  small  aa  not  to  have  an  upper  and  an  under  surface? 

Ch.  Certainly  not;  every  portion  of  matter,  however  mi- 
nute, must  have  two  surfaces  at  least;  and  then  I  see  that  it 
follows  of  course  that  it  is  divisible;  for  the  upper  sur&ce 
could  be  separated  from  the  under  one,  and  this  again  be 
repeated  to  infinity. 

Fa.  Your  conclusion  is  just;  matter  is  by  some  con- 
sidered to  be  infinitely  divisible,  and  many  arguments  besides 
yours  have  been  advanced  in  support  of  that  opinion;  never- 
theless it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  the  molecules  of  which 
you  conceive  matter  to  consist,  can  be  composed  of  anything  else 
than  certain  definite  but  excessively  minute  indivisible  atoms, 
and  this  is  the  opinion  now  adopted  by  most  philosophers, 
although  it  is  perhaps  a  question  which  is  incapable  of  satis- 
&ctory  solution. 

Fm,  But  you  were  kind  enough  to  say  that  you  would 
mention  to  us  some  remarkable  instances  of  the  minute 
division  of  matter. 

Fa.  A  few  years  ago  a  lady  spun  a  single  pound  of  wool 
into  a  thread  168,000  yards  long:  and  Mr.  Boyle  mentions 
that  two  grains  and  a  half  of  silk  were  spun  into  a  thread  of 
300  yards  in  length.  If  a  pound  of  silver,  which  contains 
5760  grains,  and  a  single  grain  of  gold,  be  melted  together, 
the  gold  will  be  equally  diffused  throughout  the  whole  mass 
of  silver ;  so  that  if  one  grain  of  the  mass  be  dissolved  in  a 
liquid  called  aqua  fortis,  which  is  crude  nitric  acid,  the  gold 
will  fall  to'  the  bottom.  By  this  experiment  it  is  evident 
that  a  grain  may  be  divided  in  5761  visible  parts,  for  only 
the  5761st  part  of  the  gold  is  contained  in  a  single  grain  of 
the  mass. 
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Goli -beaters  can  spread  a  grain  of  gold  into  a  leaf  eon- 
taining  fifty  square  inches;  and  this  leaf  may  be  readily* 
divided  into  500,000  parts;  each  of  which  is  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  By  the  help  of  a  microscope,  which  magnifies  the 
area  or  surface  of  a  body  100  times,  the  100th  part  of  each 
of  these  becomes  visible  ;  that  is,  the  fifty  millionth  part  of 
a  grain  of  gold  will  be  visible,  or  a  single  grain  of  that  metal 
may  be  divided  into  fifty  million  visible  parts.  But  the  gold 
which  covers  the  silver  wire,  used  in  making  what  is  called 
gold  lace,  is  spread  over  a  much  larger  surface;  yet  it  pre*:. 
serves,  even  if  examined  by  a  microscope,  a  uniform  appear- 
ance. It  has  been  calculated  that  one  grain  of  gold,  under 
these  circumstances,  would  cover  a  surface  of  nearly  thirty 
square  yards. 

In  the  gilding  of  buttons,  ^ve  grains  of  gold  which  is  ap* 
plied  as  an  amalgam  with  mercury,  is  allowed  to  each  gross, 
so  that  the  coating  deposited  must  amount  to  the  110,000th 
part  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

The  natural  divisions  of  matter  are  still  more  surprising. 
In  odoriferous  bodies,  such  as  lavender-water,  camphor, 
musk,  asafoetida,  and  scents  of  various  kinds,  a  wonderful 
subtlety  of  parts  is  perceived:  for  though  they  are  perpetu- 
ally filling  a  considerable  space  with  odoriferous  particleSi 
yet  these  bodies  lose  but  a  very  small  part  of  their  weight  or 
quantity  in  a  great  length  of  time.  One  grain  of  musk  has 
been  known  to  perfume  a  room  for  the  space  of  twenty  years.  . 
In  the  perfume  emanating  from  a  flower,  how  diminutive 
must  be  the  particles  that  reach  the  olfactory  nerves  of  the 
nose  when  we  smell  them,  and  which  are  themselves  invisible 
and  cause  no  sensible  diminution  to  the  bulk  of  the  plant. 

The  Lycoperdon,  or  puff-ball,  is  a  fungus  growing  in  the 
form  of  a  tubercle,  which,  being  pressed,  bursts,  emitting  a 
dust  so  fine  and  so  light,  that  it  floats  through  the  air  with  J 
the  appearance  of  smoke.     Examined  under  the  microscope,  : 
this  dust,  which  is  the  seed  of  the  plant,  appears  under  the  • 
form  of  globules  of  an  orange  colour,  perfectly  rounded,  and 
in  diameter  about  the  fiftieth  part  of  a  hair;  so  that  if  this 
calculation  be  coiTcct,  and  a  globule  were  taken  'having  the  •. 
diameter  of  a  hair,  it  would  be  one  hundred  and  twenty -five  « 
thousand  times  as  great  as  the  seed  of  the  lycoperdon,  r» 

Li  Leslie's  "  Natural  Philosophy"  we  read  that  millions  of  the 
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insect  Monas  gelathtosa,  found  among  duck-weed,  are  sporting 
about  in  one  drop  of  liquid:  and  that  the  Vibrio  unduh^  found 
on  the  same  plant,  is  computed  to  be  ten  thousand  million 
times  smaller  than  a  hemp  seed.  Now,  if  it  be  admitted 
that  these  little  animals  are  possessed  of  organized  parts, 
such  as  a  heart,  stomach,  muscles,  veins,  arteries,  &c.,  and 
that  they  are  possessed  of  a  complete  system  of  circulating 
fluids,  similar  to  what  is  found  in  larger  animals,  we  seem  to 
approach  to  an  idea  of  the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter.  It 
has  indeed  been  calculated  that  a  particle  of  the  blood  of  one 
of  these  animalcules  is  as  much  smaller  than  a  globe  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  as  that  globe  is  smaller  than  the 
whole  earth.  Nevertheless,  if  these  particles  be  compared 
with  the  particles  of  light,  it  is  probable  that  they  would  be 
found  to  exceed  them  in  bulk  as  much  as  mountains  exceed 
single  grains  of  sand. 

There  is  a  very  familiar  example  in  the  sweetening  of  tea, 
a  small  Imxfp  of  sugar  extending  its  influence  throughout  the 
entire  cup-full ;  and  in  one  drop  how  diminutive  must  be 
the  portion  of  sugar. 

Ji^ain,  a  drop  of  port-wine  put  into  a  tumbler  of  water  will 
tinge  the  whole  mass,  so  that  one  drop  of  it  can  contain  but 
a  very  minute  portion  of  the  wine. 

A  single  grain  of  copper  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  will  give 
a  blue  tint  to  three  pints  of  water:  by  which  the  copper  is 
attenuated  at  least  one  hundred  million  times. 

I  xniglkt  enumerate  many  other  instances  of  the  same  kind; 
but  these,  I  doubt  not,  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  you  into 
what  very  minute  parts  matter  is  capable  of  being  divided; 
and  with  these  we  will  close  our  present  conversation. 

Fa.  Now,  my  dear  Charles,  let  me  be  the  questioner,  after 
our  several  conversations  relating  to  the  same  subject,  in  order 
to  find  if  you  have  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  information 
you  have  received,  and  made  such  deductions  as  may  be 
nae^  to  you. 

Ck.  Most  willingly,  Papa. 

Fa.  You  have  learned,  in  this  latter  conversation,  that 
matter  is  philosophically  defined  to  be  an  extended,  impene^ 
trahley  inactive^  and  moveable  substance.  How  do  you  under- 
8tand  these  terms? 

Ch,  Extetmon  is  that  principle  of  matter  "by  ^\i\c?[v  \\. 
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occupies  a  part  of  space.  Impenetrability  implies  a  pro* 
perty  by  which  two  bodies  cannot  exist  in  the  same  place 
at  the  same  time.  Inactive  and  moveable  apply  to  a  body 
which  resists,  in  any  degree,  a  force  impelling  it  to  a  change 
of  state,  with  regard  to  motion  and  rest;  but  which  may  be 
moved,  if  sufficient  force  be  applied  to  it. 

Em.  Of  what  shape  are  the  ultimate  particles  of  the  gene- 
rality of  natural  solids? 

Fa.  It  is  the  opinion  of  most  philosophers  I  have  res^ 
that  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  spherical;  but  many  difiereat 
ideas  have  been  formed  as  to  the  nature  of  matter.  Wlial 
is  your  opinion,  now,  after  our  conversation  on  the  subject?. 

Ch.  ^(bitter  is  said  to  be  infinitely  divisible;  and  many  are 
the  arguments  advanced  in  support  of  that  hypothesis;  yet,  it 
can  only  be  divisible  as  being  composed  of  atoms;  but  an 
atom  cannot  be  divided  by  any  natural  means. 

Em.  Is  there,  then,  any  difference  between  matter  and  body? 

Fa.  Yes:  for  although  bodies  are  composed  of  nAtter,  those 
terms  are  not  strictly  synonymous.  Bodies  are  capable  d 
being  divided;  because  the  atoms  of  which  they  are  composed 
^^79 1>7  various  means,  be  separated.  The  attenuation  of 
gold  on  wire,  of  which  mention  has  been  made,  is  not  perhaps, 
strictly  speaking,  a  division  of  matter,  but  of  body. 

Ch.  Are  bodies  of  themselves  inactive^  or  inert  f    • 

Fa.  They  must  be  so  until  they  are  forced  into  action.  It 
has  been  well  observed,  in  elucidation  of  this  fact,  that  a 
tranquil  pool  of  water  is  inert;  but  when  made  to  fall  on  a 
mill-wheel,  it  becomes  an  immensely  active  power. 

You  are  becoming  quite  a  philosopher,  Charles;  we  wiB 
next  explain  the  Attraction  of  Cohesion. 


QUESTIONS  FOE  EXAMINATION. 


Of  what  is  eyerythiBg  which  we  eee 
and  feel  composed?  —  How  is  matter 
defined  ? —  How  do  you  know  it  is  ex- 
tended and  impenetrable  9 — Do  you 
recollect  any  remarkable  instances  of 
the  minute  division  of  matter  ?  —  What 


instances  can  you  give  of  the  minute  dl> 
visions  of  matter  in  nature  ?  —  How  4i 
you  compare  the  size  of  a  partidt  4rf 
blood  ? —  Are  not  the  particles  of  l||ht 
very  small  ? 
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CONVERSATION  HI. 

OF   THE   ATTRACTION   OF   COHESION. 

Father.  Well,  my  dear  children,  have  you  reflected  npon 
onr  last  conversation?  Do  you  comprehend  the  several  in- 
stances which  I  enumerated  as  examples  of  the  minute  division 
of  matter? 

Em,  Indeed,  Papa,  the  examples  which  you  gave  us  very 
much  excited  my  wonder  and  admiration;  and,  from  the  thin- 
ness of  some  leaf  gold  which  I  once  had,  I  can  readily  credit 
an  you  have  said  on  that  part  of  the  subject.  But  I  cannot 
imagine  such  small  animds  as  Mr.  Leslie  describes  in  his 
natural  history:  and  I  am  still  more  at  a  loss  to  comprehend 
that  animals  so  minute  should  possess  all  the  properties  of  the 
laiger  one;  such  as  a  heart,  veins,  blood,  &c. 

Fa.  By  the  help  of  my  solar  microscope,  I  can  show  you, 
the  next  bright  morning,  very  distinctly,  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  in  a  flea:  and,  with  better  glasses  than  those  which  my 
microscope  possesses,  the  same  appearance  might  be  seen  in 
creatures  still  smaller  than  the  flea;  even  in  those  which  are 
themselves  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  But  we  shall  converse 
more  at  large  on  this  subject  when  we  come  to  consider 
Optics,  and  the  construction  and  use  of  the  Solar  Microscope. 
At  present  we  will  turn  our  thoughts  to  that  principle  in 
nature  which  philosophers  have  agreed  to  call  Gravity^  or 
Attraction;  and  without  which  properties  solid  bodies  would 
all  crumble  to  atoms. 

Ch.  If  there  be  no  more  difficulties  in  philosophy  than  we 
met  with  in  our  last  Lecture,  I  do  not  fear  but  that  we  shall, 
in  general,  be  able  to  understand  it.  Are  there  not.  Papa 
several  kinds  of  attraction? 

Fa.  Yes,  there  are:  t^o  of  which  it  will  be  sufficient  for  our 
present  purpose  to  describe.  One  is  the  attraction  of  cohesion; 
the  other,  that  oi  gravitation.  The  attraction  of  cohesion  is 
that  power  which  keeps  the  parts  of  bodies  together  when 
they  touch,  and  prevents  them  from  separating,  or  which  in- 
clines the  parts  of  bodies  to  unite,  when  they  arc  pVace^  s.Vx^- 
ficiently  near  to  each  other.     Attraction  is  derived  from  t^c> 
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Latin  words,  ady  "  to,"  and  trahoy  "  I  draw:"  and  cohesion 
from  the  Latin  word,  cohcBreOy  **  I  hold  together." 

Ch,  Is  it,  then,  by  the  attraction  of  cohesion  that  the  parts 
of  this  table,  or  of  this  marble-slab,  are  kept  together? 

Fa,  The  instances  which  you  have  selected  are  accurate; 
but  you  might  have  said  the  same  of  every  other  solid  sub- 
stance in  the  room;  and  it  is  in  proportion  to  the  diJOTerent 
degrees  of  attraction  with  which  different  substances  are 
affected,  that  some  bodies  are  hard,  others  soft,  others  tough, 
thick,  thin,  &c.  The  three  different  forms  which  matter  as- . 
sumes — solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous — are  determined  by  the.. 
degree  of  cohesive  force  existing  among  the  elementary  par- 
ticles. Li  solids  it  is  tlie  great  quantity  of  this  force  which 
causes  solidity;  in  liquids  it  is  less  powerful,  and  in  gases  or 
aeriform  f  uids,  its  force  is  so  imperceptible  as  to  assume 
rather  a  repulsive  than  an  attractive  tendency.  The  cohesive 
power  of  bodies  cannot  be  accurately  ascertained;  but  various 
experiments  have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  different  degrees 
of  cohesion,  belonging  to  the  various  kinds  of  wood,  metals, 
and  other  substances.  You  will  find  much  information  on 
this  subject  in  Leslie's  Natural  Pliilosophy;  and  in  the  ex- 
periments of  Professor  Barlow  in  his  work  on  "  The  strength 
of  materials,"  and  in  the  experiments  of  jMr.  G-eorge  Rennie, 
and  likewise  in  Young's  Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy. 

Ch.  You  once  showed  me  that  two  leaden  bullets  having  a 
little  scraped  from  their  surfaces,  would  in  some  way  stick 
together  with  great  force.  You  called  that,  I  think,  the  a^ 
traction  of  cohesion? 

Fa.  No,  my  dear;  this  is  not  exactly  cohesion,  but  adhe- 
sio7i;  there  is  this  difference,  cohesion  is  that  force  of  attrac- 
tion by  which  the  particles  of  a  body  are  kept  attached  to  each 
other,  and  also  by  which  they  resist  sepai*ation;  vfhS\Q  adhesion 
is  that  attractive  force  existing  between  two  different  bodies 
brought  into  contact^  as  a  drop  of  water  on  a  piece  of  glass, 
or  the  two  leaden  bullets  you  are  alluding  to:  those  who- 
have  made  this  experiment  with  great  attention  and  accuracy, 
do  assert,  that  if  the  flat  surfaces  which  ai'e  presented  to  one 
another  be  but  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  scraped  very 
smooth,  and  forcibly  pressed  together  with  a  twist,  a  weight 
of  a  hundred  pounds  is  frequently  required  to  separate  them, ' 
Aa  it  is   by  the  attraction  of  cohesion  that  the  parts  of 
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solid  bodies  are  kept  together,  so  when  any  substance  is 
separated  or  broken,  it  is  only  the  attra<;tion  of  cohesion  that 
is  overcome  in  that  particular  part. 

Em.  Then,  Papa,  when  I  had  the  misfortune,  this  morning 
at  breakfast,  to  let  my  saucer  fall  from  my  hands  to  the 
ground,  by  which  it  was  broken  into  several  pieces,  was  it 
only  the  attraction  of  cohesion  tl^^t  was  overcome  by  the 
parts  of  the  saucer  being  separated  by  its  fall? 

Fa,  Certainly:  for,  whether  you  unluckily  break  the  china, 
of  cut  a  stick  with  your  knife,  or  melt  lead  over  the  fire,  as 
your  brother  sometimes  does,  in  order  to  make  plummets, 
these  and  a  thousand  other  instances  which  are  continually 
ootiurring,  are  but  examples  in  which  the  cohesion  is  over- 
come by  the  fall,  the  knife,  or  the  fire. 

Em.  The  broken  saucer  being  highly  valued  by  Mamma, 
she  has  taken  the  pains  to  join  it  again  with  white  lead.  Was 
this  performed' by  means  of  the  attraction  of  cohesion? 

Fa.  It  was,  my  dear:  and  hence  you  will  easily  learn  that 
many  operations  in  the  arts  and  in  cookery  are,  in  fact, 
nothing  more  than  different  methods  of  effecting  this'  attrac-^ 
tion.  Thus  flour,  by  itself,  has  little  or  nothing  of  this  prin- 
ciple; but  when  mixed  with  milk,  or  other  liquids,  to  a 
proper  consistency,  the  parts  cohere  strongly;  and  this  cohe- 
sion, in  many  instances,  becomes  still  stronger  by  means  of 
the  heat  applied  to  it  in  boiling  or  baking. 

Ch.  You  put  me  in  mind,  Papa,  of  the  fable  of  the  man 
blowing  hot  and  cold:  for,  in  the  instance  of  the  lead,  fire 
overcomes  the  attraction  of  cohesion;  and  the  same  power, 
heat,  when  applied  to  puddings,  bread,  &c.,  causes  their  parts 
to  cohere  more  powerfully.     How  are  we  to  understand  this? 

Fa.  I  will  endeavour  to  remove  your  difiiculty.  Heat  ex- 
pands all  bodies  without  exception,  as  you  shall  see  before  we 
have  finished  our  lectures.  Now,  fire  applied  to  metals,  in 
order  to  melt  them,  causes  such  an  expansion  of  their  particles, 
that  they  are  thrown  out  of  each  other's  attraction;  whereas 
the  heat  communicated  in  the  operations  of  cookery  is  sufficient 
to  expand  the  particles  of  flour,  but  is  not  enough  to  overcome 
the  attraction  of  cohesion.  Besides,  your  Mamma  will  tell  you 
that  the  heat  of  boiling  would  frequently  disunite  the  parts  of 
which  her  puddings  are  composed  if  she  did  not  take  the  pre- 
caution of  enclosing  them  in  a  cloth,  leaving  them  jvist.  yqqww 
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enough  to  expand  without  the  liberty  of  breaking  to  pieces; 
and  the  moment  they  are  taken  from  the  water  they  lose  their 
superabundant  heat  and  become  solid. 

Em,  When  the  cook  makes  broth,  it  is  the  heat,  therefore, 
that  overcomes  the  attraction  which  the  particles  of  meat  have 
for  each  other;  for  I  have  seen  her  pour  off  the  broth,  and 
the  meat  is  all  in  rags.  !%it  will  not  the  heat  overcome  the 
attraction  which  the  parts  of  the  bones  have  for  each  other? 

Fa.  The  heat  of  boiling  water  wiU  never  effect  this;  but  a 
machine  was  invented  several  years  ago,  by  a  Mr.  Fapin,  for 
that  purpose.  It  is  called  Papin's  Digester,  and  has  been  em- 
ployed in  taverns,  and  in  many  large  families,  for  the  purpose 
of  dissolving  bones;  and  it  effects  it  as  completely  as  a  less 
degree  of  heat  will  liquefy  jelly.  On  some  future  day  I  will 
show  you  an  engraving  of  this  machine,  and  explain  its  dif- 
ferent parts,  wMch  are  extremely  simple.* 

QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 


What  instrument  is  used  to  discern 
very  small  objects? — W^hat  are  the 
kinds  of  grarity  which  are  applicable 
to  the  science  of  Mechanics? — How 
do  yon  define  the  attraction  of  cohesion  f 
— What  is  the  cause  that  some  bodies 
are  soft,  others  hard,  &c.  ?~How  is  the 
power  of  cohesion  exhibited  in  the  case 
of  leaden  bullets?  —  What  is  the  cause 
of  things  being  broken?  —  Give  me 


some  instances  in  which  the  attraction 
of  cohesion  is  overcome? — Is  theprin^ 
ciple  of  cohesion  applicable  to  the  opep> 
ations  of  cookery  ? — Does  heat  in  some 
instances  weaken  the  power  of  the  at> 
traction,  and  in  others  make  it  act  moiv 
powerfully  ? — Can  you  explain  the  rei» 
son  of  this  ? — Upon  what  prindpie  is 
broth  made? — How  are  bones  di»> 
solved? 


CONVERSATION  IV. 

OF   THE   ATTEACTION   OF   COHESION continued. 

Father,  I  will  now  mention  some  other  instances  of  this 
great  law  of  nature.  But,  observe  first,  that  no  sensible 
attraction  takes  place  in  those  bodies  whose  surfaces  are 
rough  and  uneven,  for  though  in  actual  contact,  yet  they 
touch  each  other  only  by  a  few  points:  if  I  lay  a  book  on 
the  table  it  will  not  adhere  because  of  the  roughness  of  the 

*  See  Conversation  XIX. 
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binding,  and  therefore  so  few  of  the  particles  of  its  sur- 
face come  in  contact  with  the  table;  but  sui-faces  pei'fectly 
flat  and  well  polished,  placed  in  contact,  have  their  particles 
approach  in  sufficient  number,  and  closely  enough  to  pro- 
duce a  sensible  degree  of  cohesive  attraction.  If  two  polished 
plates  of  marble,  or  brass,  or  two  pieces  of  glass,  be  put 
together,  they  will  adhere  so  powerfully  as  to  require  a  very 
considerable  force  to  separate  them.  Two  globules  of  quick- 
silver placed  very  near  to  each  other  will  run  together  and 
form  one  large  drop.  Drops  of  water  will  do  the  same. 
Two  circular  pieces  of  cork  placed  upon  water,  about  an  inch 
apart,  will  run  together.  Balance  a  piece  of  smooth  board  on 
the  end  of  a  scalebeam  ;  then  let  it  lie  flat  on  water;  and  Ave 
or  six  times  its  own  weight  will  be  requii-ed  to  separate  it 
from  the  water.  Dr.  Brook  Taylor  adopted  this  method  to 
estimate  the  force  of  adhesion.  If  a  small  globule  of  quick- 
silver be  laid  on  clean  paper,  and  a  piece  of  glass  be  brought 
into  contact  with  it,  the  quicksilver  will  adhere  to  it,  and  be 
drawn  away  from  the  paper;  but  bring  a  larger  globule  into 
contact  with  the  smaller  one,  it  will  forsake  the  glass  and 
unite  with  the  other  quicksilver. 

Ch,  Did  not  you  tell  me,  Papa,  that  it  was  by  means  of 
the  attraction  of  adhesion  that  a  little  tea  left  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cup  instantly  ascends  a  lump  of  sugar  when  thrown 
into  it? 

Fa.  The  ascent  of  water  or  other  liquids  in  sugar,  sponge, 
and  all  porous  bodies,  is  a  species  of  this  attraction:  but  it  is 
called  capillary  attraction.  It  is  thus  denominated  from  the 
property  which  tubes  of  a  very  small  bore,  scarcely  larger  than 
to  admit  a  hair,  possess  of  causing  water  to  stand  above  its 
level.  The  word  capiUary  is  from  capillus,  the  Latin  word 
for  hair, 

Ch.  Is  this  property  visible  in  no  other  tubes  than  those 
whose  bores  ai'C  so  exceedingly  fine  ? 

Fa.  Yes;  it  is  very  apparent  in  tubes  whose  diameters  are 
one-tenth  of  an  inch,  or  more;  but  the  smaller  the  bore,  the 
higher  the  fluid  rises;  for  it  ascends,  in  all  instances,  till  the 
weight  of  the  column  of  water  in  the  tube  balances,  or  is 
equal  to  the  attraction  of  the  tube.  By  immersing  glass 
tabes  of  diflferent  bores  in  a  vessel  of  coloured  water,  -you  'wW^ 
see  that  tlie  water  rises  as  much  higher  iu  the  smaHet  \\x\)^^ 
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tliiin  in  the  larger,  as  its  bore  is  less  than  that  of  the  larger. 
The  water  .will  rise  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  a  tube  whose 
bore  is  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  there 
remain  suspended. 

This  kind  of  attraction  is  well  illustrated  by 
taking  two  pieces  of  glass  joined  together  at 
the  side   be,  and  kept  a  Httle  open   at  the 
opposite  side  ad,  by  a  small  piece  of  cork,  e. 

In  this  position  immerse  them  in  a  dish  of  | 

coloured  water,  fg,  and  you  will  observe  that  ^ '&•  *• 

the  attraction  of  the  glass  at,  and  near  be,  will  cause  the 
fluid  to  ascend  to  ^ :  whereas,  about  the  parts  d,  it  scarcely 
rises  above  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  vessel. 

Ch,  I  see  that  a  curve  is  formed  by  the  water. 

Fa,  Even  so ;  and  to  this  curve  there  are  many  curious 
properties  belonging,  as  you  will  hereafter  be  able  to  investi- 
<:rate  for  yourself.  A  lump  of  sugar,  sponge,  bread,  linen, 
blotting-paper,  and  all  porous  substances,  may  be  considered 
as  collections  of  capillary  tubes  ;  for  if  one  extremity  be 
l^rought  in  contact  with  water,  the  fluid  will  pass  completely 
through  it  and  wet  the  whole  substance.  A  mass  of  wetted 
thread,  or  a  towel  hanging  over  the  edge  of  a  basin  from  the 
water  ^vithin  it,  will,  by  capillary  action,  completely  empty 
it.  The  rise  of  the  oil  or  spirit  in  the  wick  of  a  lamp,  of  the 
sap  ill  trees,  and  the  functions  of  the  excretory  vascular  sys- 
tem in  plants  and  animals,  depends  on  capillary  attraction. 

Em,  Is  it  not  upon  the  principle  of  the  attraction  of  coJu- 
sion  that  carpenters  glue  their  work  together? 

Fa,  It  is;  and  upon  the  same  principle  braziers,  tinmen, 
plumbers,  &c.,  solder  their  metals;  smiths  also  unite  different 
bars  of  iron,  by  means  of  heat,  and  bricklayers  and  masonfi 
unite  their  materials  by  means  of  mortar  and  cement.  These 
and  a  thousand  other  operations,  which  we  continually  wit- 
ness, depend  on  the  same  principle  as  that  which  induced 
your  Mamma  to  use  the  white  lead  in  mending  her  saucer.. 
But  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  although  white  lead  is  fre- 
(juently  used  as  a  cement  for  broken  china,  glass,  and  earthen- 
ware, yet,  if  the  vessels  are  to  be  brought  again  into  use  it, 
is  not  a  safe  cement,  because  it  is  an  active  poison;  besides, 
one  much  stronger  has  been  discovered,  I  believe,  by  a  very 
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able  and  ingenious  philosopher,  the  late  Dr.  Ingenhoiiz;  at 
east  I  had  it  from  him  several  years  ago:  it  consists  simply 
of  a  mixture  of  quick-lime  and  white  of  egg,  or  newly-made 
cheese,  rendered  soft  by  warm  water,  and  worked  up  to  a 
proper  consistency. 

Em,  Is  it  possible,  dear  Papa,  that  such  a  great  philosopher 
as  I  have  heard  you  say  Dr.  Ingenhouz  was,  could  attend  to 
tilings  so  trifling? 

Fa.  He  was  a  man  deeply  skilled  in  many  branches  of 
science;  and  I  hope  that  you  and  your  brother  will  one  day 
make  yourselves  acquainted  with  many  of  his  important  dis- 
coveries. No  real  philosopher  will  consider  it  beneath  his 
attention  to  add  to  the  conveniencies  of  life. 

Ch.  This  attraction  of  cohesion  seems  to  pervade  the  whole 
of  nature. 

Fa,  It  does:  but  you  will  not  forget  that  it  acts  only  At 
very  small  distances.  Some  bodies,  indeed,  appear  to  possess 
a  power  the  reverse  of  the  attraction  of  cohesion. 

Em.  What  is  that.  Papa? 

Fa,  It  is  called  repulsion.  Thus,  water  repels  most  bodies 
till  they  are  wet.  A  small  needle,  rubbed  with  oil,  and  care- 
fully placed  on  water,  will  swim:  and  flies  may  walk  on 
water  without  wetting  their  feet. 

Or  bathe  unwet  their  oily  forms,  and  d^vell 
With  feet  repulsive  on  the  dimpling  well." 

The  vapour  we  call  dew,  and  rain  also,  in  descending  assume  by 
attraction  the  form  of  drops:  now  the  drops  of  dew,  which 
early  in  the  morning  appear  on  plants,  particularly  on  blades 
of  grass  and  cabbage  plants,  where  they  assume  a  globular 
form  from  the  mutual  attraction  existing  in  the  particles  of 
water,  will  be  found,  on  examination,  not  to  adhere  to  the 
leaves;  for  they  will  roll  off  in.  compact  bodies;  which  could 
not  be  the  case  if  there  subsisted  any  degree  of  attraction 
between  the  water  and  the  leaf. 

If  a  small  thin  piece  of  iron  be  laid  upon  quicksilver,  the 
repulsion  between  the  different  metals  will  cause  the  surface 
of  the  quicksilver  near  the  iron  to  be  depressed. 

The  repelling  force  of  the  particles  of  a  fluid  is  but  small: 
therefore,  if  a  fluid  be  divided,  it  easily  unites  again;  but  if 
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glass  or  any  hard  substance  be  broken,  the  parts  cannot  be 
made  to  adhere  without  being  first  moistened;  because  tbe  re- 
pulsion is  too  great  to  admit  of  a  re-union. 

The  repelling  force  between  water  and  oil  is  likewise  so 
great,  that  it  is  impossible  to  mix  them  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  prevent  their  separation. 

If  a  ball  of  light  wood  be  dipped  in  oil,  and  then  put  into 
water,  the  water  will  recede  so  as  to  form  a  small  channel 
round  the  ball. 

I  may  add  here,  that  there  is  no  attraction  of  cohesion 
between  the  separate  parts  of  pulverized  bodies;  grains  of 
powder,  sand,  &c.,  have  no  sensible  attraction,  because  they 
are  not  in  sufficiently  close  contact. 

Ch,  How  is  it,  Papa,  that  cane,  steel,  and  many  other 
things,  can  be  bent  without  breaking,  and,  when  set  at  liberty 
again,  recover  their  original  form? 

Fa,  The  circumstance  of  a  piece  of  steel,  or  cane,  recovering 
its  usual  form  after  being  bent,  is  owing  to  a  certain  power, 
called  elasticity;  which  may,  perhaps,  arise  from  the  particles 
of  those  bodies,  though  disturbed,  not  being  drawn  out  of  each 
other's  attraction:  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  force  upon  them 
ceases  to  act,  they  restore  themselves  to  their  former  position. 
The  term  elastic  is  derived  from  the  Greek  elaste  (kXaarri)  "  a 
spring,"  from  elauno  (e\avvw)  "  I  draw." 

What  have  you  now  learned  from  the  two  latter  conversa- 
tions? 

Ch.  I  find,  first,  that  particles,  possessed  of  large  surfaces 
of  contact,  adhere  most  strongly  together;  and  secondly,  that 
those  particles  which  touch  each  other  in  a  few  points,  com- 
pose soft  and  fluid  bodies,  on  account  of  the  small  force  with 
which  their  parts  adhere  together.  This  is  probably  the  cause 
of  elasticity  in  some  bodies;  as  it  seems  to  depend  on  the  co- 
hesive force  which  restores  the  particles  to  their  first  relative 
situation,  when,  by  any  external  impulse,  they  have  been  re- 
moved to  a  very  small  distance  from  each  other. 

Fa,  What  further  observations  have  you  to  make? 

Ch,  I  think  T  understand  that  the  particles  of  matter  whose 
attraction  is  but  very  little  more  than  their  weight,  constitute 
a  fluid;  that  those  particles  whose  weight  is  greater  than  tbeir 
attraction  can  produce  only  an  incoherent  mass,  like  a  heap  of 
snnd;   that  those  particles  whose  attraction  is  very  much 
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greater  than  their  weight  form  a  compact  and  solid  body;  and 
fiiat,  if  the  attraction  exceed  the  weight  of  the  particles  in 
only  a  moderate  degree,  they  will  compose  a  soft  body. 


QUESTIONS  FOE  EXAMINATION. 


Henticm  some  instances  in  which 
the  attraction  of  cohesion  acts.  — 
Upoli  what  principle  does  water  or 
other  liquids  ascend  in  sugar,  sponge, 
&C.  ?"- From  whence  does  the  term  ca- 
piHary-  attraction  arise  ?  —  Does  capil- 
lary attraction  act  in  any  tubes  except 
thoee  of  exceedingly  fine  bores? — 
What  experiments  will  show  capillary 
attraction  ?  —  Upon  what  principle  do 
carpenters  and  others  glue  the  several 


parts  of  their  work  together? — l>o  you 
recollect  any  other  instances  of  the 
action  of  the  principle  of  cohesion? — 
How  does  the  principle  of  cohesion  act? 
What  do  you  mean  by  repuliionf — 
Mention  some  instances  in  which  the 
power  of  repulsion  appears  to  act? — 
Why  do  cane,  steel,  and  many  other 
things,  after  being  bent,  recover  their 
original  form  again? — How  is  elasticity 
accounted  for? 


CONVERSATION  V. 


I  OF   THE   ATTBACTION   OF   GRAVITATION, 

Father.  We  will  now  proceed  to  discuss  another  very  im- 
portant and  general  principle  in  nature;  namely,  the  attrac- 
tion of  gravitation,  or,  as  it  is  frequently  termed,  gravity/; 
which  is  the  power  inclining  distant  bodies  towards  each  other. 
Of  this  we  have  perpetual  instances  in  the  falling  of  bodies  to 
the  earth;  and  we  may  at  the  same  time  observe,  that  the 
same  cause  which  occasions  the  fall  of  bodies  produces  also 
their  weight;  in  other  words,  it  is  the  attractimi  of  gravita- 
tion whidi  makes  bodies  heavy;  the  power  which  brings 
bodies  that  are  unsupported  to  the  ground,  causes  those  which 
are  supported  to  press  upon  the  objects  which  prevent  their 
fall  with  a  weight  equal  to  the  force  with  which  they  gravitate 
towards  the  earth.  This  power,  which  is  inherent  in  the 
earth,  is  called  the  force  of  gravity;  the  act  of  a  body  pressing 
downwards  towards  the  earth,  is  called  the  gravitation  of  that 
body;  and  the  exact  amount  of  gravitation  residing  in  any 
body  is  termed  the  weight  of  that  body. 

Vh,  Am  I,  then,  to  understand  that,  whether  this  m^xV^ft 
fin  from  my  hand^  or  a  loose  brick  from  the  top  ot  t\i<ft\iOM&^^ 
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or  an  apple  from  a  tree,  all  these  fall  by  the  attraction  oj 
gravity'^ 

Fa.  It  is  by  the  power  commonly  expressed  under  the  term 
gravity  that  all  bodies  whatever  have  a  tendency  to  the  earth; 
and,  unless  supported,  they  will  fall  to  the  earth  in  lines 
nearly  perpendicular  to  its  surface:  the  term  gravity  is  fron> 
the  Latin  word  gravis,  "  heavy." 

Em,  But  are  not  smoke,  steam,  and  other  light  boclies, 
which  we  see  ascend,  exceptions  to  the  general  rule? 

Fa,  It  appears  so,  at  first  sight;  and  it  was  formerly  re- 
ceived as  a  general  opinion  that  smoke^  steam,  &c.  possessed 
no  weight.  The  discovery  of  the  air-pump  has,  however, 
shown  the  fallacy  of  this  notion;  for  in  an  exhausted  receiver 
(that  is,  in  a  glass  jar,  from  which  the  air  has  been  withdrawi^ 
by  means  of  the  air-pump)  smoke  and  steam  descend  by  their 
own  weight  as  completely  as  a  piece  of  lead.  When  we  come 
to  converse  on  the  subjects  of  Pneumatics  and  Hydrostatics, 
you  will  understand  that  tjie  reason  why  smoke  and  other 
bodies  ascend  is  simply  because  they  are  lighter  than  the  at- 
mosphere which  surrounds  them;  and  the  moment  they  reach 
that  part  of  it  which  has  the  same  gravity  as  themselves,  they 
cease  to  rise.  Upon  the  same  principle  a  cork,  or  a  drop  of 
oil,  if  forced  to  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  of  water,  rises  to  the 
top  as  soon  as  it  is  set  at  liberty. 

Ch,  Is  it,  then,  by  this  power  of  gravity  that  all  terrestrial 
bodies  remain  firm  on  the  earth? 

Fa,  By  gravity ,  bodies  on  all  parts  of  the  earth  (which  you 
know  is  nearly  of  a  globular  form)  are  kept  on  its  surface;  be- 
cause they  all,  wherever  situated,  tend  to  the  centre;  wherefore, 
the  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand,  although  nearly  opposite  to  our 
feet,  stand  as  firmly  on  the  earth  as  we  do  in  Great  Britain. 

Ch.  This  is  dijfficult  to  comprehend:  nevertheless,  if  bodies 
on  all  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  eai-th  have  a  tendency  to 
the  centre,  there  seems  no  reason  why  bodies  should  not  stand 
as  firmly  on  one  part  as  on  another.  Does  this  power  of 
gravity  act  alike  on  all  bodies? 

Fa.  It  does,  without  any  regard  to  their  figure,  or  size;  for 
attraction,  or  gravity,  acts  upon  bodies  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  matter  which  they  contain;  that  is,  four  times  a 
greater  force  of  gravity  is  exerted  upon  a  weight  of  four 
pounds,  than  upon  one  of  a  single  pound.     So,  also,  a  body 
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consisting  of  1000  particles  of  matter,  requires  ten  times  the 
force  of  attraction  to  bring  it  to  the  ground  in  the  same  space 
of  time,  that  a  body  consisting  of  only  100  particles  does.  If 
you  draw  towards  y6u  two  bodies,  the  one  of  100,  the  other 
of  1000  lbs.  weight,  will  you  not  be  obliged  to  exert  ten  times 
as  much  strength  to  draw  the  heavier  one  to  you  in  the  same 
time  that  would  be  required  for  the  lighter  one?  The  con- 
sequence of  this  principle  is,  that  all  bodies,  at  equal  distances 
from  the  earth,  fall  with  equal  velocity. 

Em,  What  do  you  mean.  Papa,  by  velocity  f 

Fa.  I  will  explain  it  by  an  example  or  two.  If  you  and 
Charles  set  out  together,  and  r/ou  walk  a  mile  in  half  an  hour, 
but  he,  by  walking  and  running,  gets  over  two  miles  in  the 
same  time,  how  much  swifter  wiU  he  go  than  you? 

JEm,  Twice  as  swift. 

Fa,  He  does;  because,  in  the  same  Hme,  he  passes  over 
twice  as  much  space;  therefore  we  say  his  velocity  is  twice 
as  great  as  yours.  Suppose  a  ball,  fired  from  a  cannon,  to 
pass  through  800  feet  in  a  second  of  time,  and  in  the  same 
time  your  brother's  arrow  passes  through  100  feet  only,  how 
mucb  swifter  does  the  cannon  ball  fly  than  the  arrow? 

Em.  Eight  times  swifter. 

Fa,  Then  it  has  eight  times  the  velocity  of  the  arrow:  and 
hence  you  understand  that  swiftness  and  velocity  are  synony- 
mous terms,  and  that  the  velocity  of  a  body  is  measured  by 
the  space  it  passes  over  in  a  given  time,  as  a  second,  a  minute, 
an  hoar,  &c. 

Em,  If  I  let  a  piece  of  metal,  as  a  penny-piece,  and  a  fea- 
ther fall  from  my  hand  at  the  same  time,  the  penny  would 
reach  the  ground  much  sooner  than  the  feather.  How  do  you 
account.  Papa,  for  this,  if  aU  bodies  are  equally  affected  by 
gravitation,  and  descend  with  equal  velocity,  when  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  earth? 

Fa,  Though  the  penny-piece  and  feather  will  not,  in  the 
open  air,  fall  with  equal  velocity,  yet,  if  the  air  be  taken 
away,  which  is  easily  done  by  a  little  apparatus  connected 
with  the  air-pump,  they  will  descend  in  the  same  time:  there- 
fore, the  true  reason  why  light  and  heavy  bodies  do  not  fall 
with  equal  velocity  is,  that  the  farmery  in  proportion  to  its 
weight,  meets  with  a  much  greater  resistance  from  t\Y^  «A.t 
than  the  latter. 
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Ch,  It  is  then  from  the  same  cause,  I  imagine,  that,  if  1 
drop  a  penny  and  a  piece  of  wood  into  a  vessel  of  watdr^  the 
penny  will  reach  the  bottom,  but  the  wood,  after  descending 
a  little,  rises  to  the  surface. 

Fa,  In  this  case,  the  resisting  medium  is  water  instead  of 
air;  and  the  copper  penny,  being  about  nine  times  heavier 
than  its  bulk  of  water,  falls  to  the  bottom  without  any  appa- 
rent resistance;  while  the  wood,  from  being  much  lighter  thai 
water,  swims  on  its  surface;  by  its  momentuniy  however,  it 
sinks  a  little,  yet,  as  soon  as  that  is  overcome  by  the  resisting 
medium,  it  rises  as  before  observed.  The  term  momentum  £ 
will  explain  in  our  next  conversation. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION 


How  is  the  attraction  of  gravitation 
defined  ? — Give  some  familiar  instances 
in  which  the  law  of  gravity  or  gravita- 
tion acts.  —  In  what  direction  do  bo- 
dies fall  towards  the  earth? — Is  this  a 
general  law  without  any  exceptions  ? — 
13y  what  power,  and  why  do  bodies  re- 
main firm  on  the  earth?  —  How  is  it 
that  gravity  acts  aUke  on  all  bodies  ? — 
Do  bodies  at  equal  distances  from  the 
earth  fall  towards  it  with  equal  velo- 


city ? — Explain  to  me  what  is  meant  lij 
velocity. — Are  velocity  and  swiftness  qr- 
nonymous  terms  ? — How  is  the  Telocity 
of  a  body  measured? — If  a  penny- 
piece  and  a  feather  be  let  fall  togethtr, 
how  is  it  that  the  penny  reaches  the 
ground  flsst  ?  —  Suppose  the  penny  and 
a  piece  of  wood  be  let  fall  in  a  veasel  of 
water,  why  does  the  copper  go  to  the 
bottom,  and  the  wood,  after  a  short 
descent,  rise  again  to  the  surflEice  ? 


CONVERSATION  VI. 

OF   THE    ATTRACTION   OF   GRAVITATION. 

Emma,  The  term  momentum^  which  you  made  use  of  yes- 
terday, you  promised  to  explain  to  us,  to-day:  what  is  it,  Papa? 

Fa,  If  you  have  understood  what  I  have  said  respecting 
the  velocity  of  moving  bodies,  you  will  easily  comprehend 
what  is  meant  by  the  word  momentum. 

The  momentum^  or  moving  force  of  a  body,  is  the  quatiJtkbf 
of  matter  multiplied  by  its  quantity  of  motion;  that  is,  its 
weight  multiplied  into  its  velocity.  The  quicker  a  body 
moves,  the  greater  will  be  the  force  with  which  it  will  strike 
against  another  body.  For  instance,  you  may  place  very 
gently  a  pound-weight  upon  a  china  plate  without  any  danger 
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of  breaking  it;  but  if  you  let  it  fall  from  the  height  of  only  a 
few  inches,  it  will  dash  the  china  to  pieces.  In  the  first  case^ 
the  plate  has  only  the  pound  weight  to  sustain;  in  the  other, 
it  has  to  sustain  the  weight  multiplied  into  the  velocitj,  or,  to 
speak  in  a  more  simple  manner,  the  weight  is  to  be  multiplied 
into  the  distance  from  which  it  fell. 

•  If  |L  ball  a  merely  lean  against  an  ob-  ^   j 

stade  6,  it  will  not  be  able  to  overturn  it;  ^  ^^^5==^ 
but  if  it  be  taken  up  to  e,  and  suffered  to  -^f"^^^^ — *^ 
roll  down  the  inclined  plane  cd  against  the  ^*  ^* 

obstacle  6,  it  will  certainly  overthrow  it  In  the  former  case, 
b  would  only  have  to  resist  the  weight  of  the  ball  a;  in  the 
latter,  it  has  to  resist  the  weight  multiplied  into  its  motion, 
or  velocity. 

C%.  The  momentum,  therefore,  of  a  small  body,  whose  ve- 
locity is  very  great,  may  be  equal  to  that  of  a  very  large  body 
with  a  slow  motion,  that  is,  whose  velocity  is  small. 

jFo.  It  may:  and  hence  you  see  the  reason  why  the  immense 
batteoring  rams,  used  by  the  ancients  in  the  art  of  war,  have 
given  place  to  cannon  balls  of  but  a  few  pounds  weight. 

Ch,  I  do:  for  what  is  wanting  in  weight  is  made  up  by 
vdocity. 

Fa.  Can  you  tell  me  what  velocity  a  cannon  ball  of  28 
pounds  must  have  to  effect  the  same  purpose  as  would  be  pro- 
duced by  a  battering  ram  of  15,000  pounds  weight,  and  which 
by  manual  strength  could  be  moved  at  the  rate  of  only  two 
feet  in  a  second  of  time? 

Ch.  I  think  I  can.  The  momentum  of  the  battering  ram 
must  be  estimated  by  its  weight,  multiplied  into  the  space 
passed  over  in  a  second,  that  is,  the  15,000  must  be  multiplied 
by  the  two  feet,  which  equals  30,000,  which  is  the  momentum: 
now,  this  must  also  be  the  momentum  of  the  cannon  ball,  and 
if  it  be  divided  by  the  weight  of  the  ball,  it  will  give  the  ve- 
hdty  required;  thus  30,000  divided  by  28,  will  give  a 
quotient  of  1072  nearly,  which  is  the  velocity,  or  number  of 
feet  which  the  cannon  ball  must  pass  over  in  a  second  of  time, 
in  order  that  the  momentum  of  the  battering  ram  and  the  ball 
may  be  equal;  or,  in  other  words,  that  they  may  have  the 
same  effect  in  beating  down  an  enemy's  wall. 

£m.  I  now  fully  comprehend  what  the  momentum  oi  ^ 
body  is:  for  ifJleta  stone  or  baJJ  accidentally  faB.  \ipo\i  \xq 
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foot,  it  gives  me  more  pain  than  the  pressure  only  of  a  weight 
several  times  heavier. 

Ch,  If  the  attraction  of  gravitation  be  a  power  bj  which 
bodies  in  general  tend  towards  each  other,  why  do  aU  bodies 
tend  to  the  earth  as  a  centre? 

Fa,  I  have  already  told  you  that  by  the  great  law  of  gra- 
vitation, the  attraction  of  all  bodies  is  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  matter  which  they  contain.  The  earth,  therefore, 
being  so  immensely  large,  in  comparison  with  all  other  sub- 
stances in  its  vicinity,  destroys  the  effect  of  this  attraction 
between  smaller  bodies  by  bringing  them  all  to  itself.  If  we 
let  fall  two  balls,  at  a  small  distance  apart,  from  a  high  tower, 
although  they  have  an  attraction  for  each  other,  yet  we  shall 
find  that  it  will  be  as  nothing  when  compared  with  the  at- 
traction by  which  they  are  both  impelled  to  the  earth:  con- 
sequently, the  tendency  which  they  mutually  have  of  ap- 
proaching one  another  will  not  be  perceived  in  the  fall.  III 
however,  any  two  bodies  were  placed  in  free  space,  and  out 
of  the  sphere  of  the  earth's  attraction,  they  would,  in  that  case^ 
assuredly  fall  towards  each  other,  with  a  velocity  proportioned 
to  their  nearness.  If  the  bodies  were  equal,  they  would  meet 
in  the  middle  point  between  the  two;  but  if  they  were  un- 
equal, they  would  then  meet  nearer  the  larger  one,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  matter  which  that  contained. 

Ch.  According  to  this  law,  then,  the  earth  ought  to  move 
towards  falling  bodies  as  well  as  those  bodies  move  towards 
the  earth. 

Fa»  Certainly  it  ought;  and,  in  theory,  it  does  so;  but 
when  you  calculate  how  many  million  of  times  larger  the 
earth  is  than  anything  belonging  to  it;  and  observe  the  com- 
paratively small  distances  from  which  bodies  can  possibly  fall, 
you  will  then  know  that  the  point  where  the  falling  bodies 
and  earth  will  meet  is  at  a  distance  from  its  surface  far  too 
small  to  be  conceived  by  the  human  imagination.  You  may 
possibly  imagine,  too,  that,  according  to  this  theory,  the  hills 
w^ould  attract  the  houses  and  churches  towards  them.  The 
hills  no  doubt  exert  this  influence,  but  they  cannot  move  the 
buildings,  because  they  can  neither  overcome  the  attraction  of 
cohesion  between  the  bricks  and  mortar,  nor  that  of  gravity, 
which  fixes  the  wall  to  the  ground.  There  are,  however, 
Home  instances  in  which  the  attraction  of  a  large  body  has 
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sensibly  counteracted  that  of  the  earth.  K  a  man,  standing 
on  the  declivity  of  an  abrupt  mountain,  hold  a  plum-line  in 
his  hand,  the  weight  will  not  fall  perpendicularly  to  the  earth, 
but  incline  a  little  towards' the  mountain;  and  this  is  owing  to 
the  lateral  or  side  attraction  of  the  mountain  interfering  with 
the  perpendicular  attraction  of  the  earth. 

W'e  will  resume  the  subject  of  Gravity  to-morrow. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 


What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term 
momgntumf —  Can  you  show  by  any 
fiimiliar  instance  that  it  does  not 
mean  weight?  —  Turn  to  figure  6, 
and  explain  the  difference  between 
momentum  and  weight.  —  Which  of 
two  equal  balls  will  have  the  greater 
momentum,  the  one  that  falls  down  an 
inclined  plane,  or  the  other  that  falls 
perpendicularly? — How  can  the  mo- 
mentum of  a  small  body  be  made  equal 
to  that  of  a  large  one  which  has  only  a 
giyen  Telodty? — Why  have  cannon- 
balls  superseded  the  use  of  battering- 
rams  in  the  art  of  war?» — Why  does 
a  ball  or  other  body  foiling  upon  the 
foot  occasion  more  pain,  than  the  mere 
pressure  of  a  much  heavier  body? — 
From  how  high  in  the  air  must  I  let 
fall  abody  in  order  that  it  may  come  to 
the  ground  with  eight  times  the  force 
which  it  would  have  had,  if  laid  gently 
down? — What  is  the  rule  by  which 


this  is  estimated  ? —  K  two  equal  balls 
descend,  one  from  the  height  of  twelve 
inches,  and  the  other  from  that  of 
twenty-four  inches,  will  the  momentum 
of  the  one  be  double  of  that  of  the 
other?  — Why  do  all  bodies  tend  to 
the  centre  of  the  earth  ?  —  Why  do  not 
falling  bodies  which  happen  to  be  near 
each  other  approach  still  nearer  by 
means  of  the  attraction  of  gravitation  ? 
—  If  two  bodies,  very  remote  from  each 
other,  fall  towards  the  earth,  will  they 
descend  in  parallel  lines  ?  —  What 
would  be  the  consequence  if  two  bodies 
were  placed  in  fi^e  space,  and  out  of 
the  sphere  of  the  earth's  attraction  ?  — 
Where  would  they  meet  if  the  bodies 
were  equal  ? — Does  the  earth  move  to- 
wards falling  bodies? — If  two  bodies 
of  unequal  weights  were  falling  to- 
wards each  other,  which  of  them  would 
have  the  greater  velocity  ? 
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THE   ATTRACTION    OF   GEAVITATION Continued. 

Emma,  Has  the  Attraction  of  Gravitation,  Papa,  the  same 
effect  on  all  bodies,  whatever  be  their  distance  from  the 
earth? 

Fa.  No:  this,  like  every  power  which  proceeds  from  a 
centre,  decreases  as  the  squares  of  the  distances  from  that 
centre  increase. 

*  Here  the  pupil  may  be  referred  to  the  examples  in  p.  26 
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Em,  I  fear  that  I  shall  not  understand  this,  Papa,  unless 
you  illustrate  it  by  examples. 

Fa,  Well,  then:  suppose  of  an  evening  you  are  reading  at 
the  distance  of  one  foot  from  a  candle,  and  that  you  receive 
a  certain  quantity  of  light  on  your  book;  now,  if  you  remove 
to  the  distance  of  two  feet  from  the  candle,  you  will,  by  this 
law,  receive  four  times  less  light  than  you  had  before.  Here 
then,  although  you  have  increased  your  distance  but  two-fold, 
yet  the  light  is  diminished  four-fold,  because  four  is  the  square 
of  two,  or  two  multiplied  by  itself.  If,  instead  of  removing 
two  feet  from  the  candle,  you  take  your  station  at  the  distance 
of  3,  4,  5,  or  6  feet,  you  wiU  then  receive  at  the  different  dis- 
tances, 9,  16,  25^  or  36  times  less  light  than  when  you  were 
within  one  foot  from  the  candle;  for  these,  as  you  know,  are 
the  squares  of  the  numbers  3,  4,  5,  and  6.  The  same  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  heat  imparted  by  a  fire;  at  the  distance  of  one 
yard  from  which,  a  person  wiU  enjoy  four  times  as  much  heat 
as  he  who  is  situated  two  yards  from  it;  and  nine  times  as 
much  as  one  removed  to  the  distance  of  three  yards. 

Ch,  Is,  then,  the  attraction  of  gravity  four  times  less  at  a 
yard  distance  from  the  earth  than  it  is  at  the  surface? 

Fa,  No:  whatever  be  the  cause  of  attraction,  which  to  this 
day  remains  imdiscovered,  it  acts  from  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
and  not  from  its  surface;  and  hence  the  difference  of  the 
power  of  gravity  cannot  be  discerned  at  the  small  distances  to 
which  we  can  have  access;  for  a  mile,  or  two,  which  is  much 
higher  than,  in  general,  we  have  opportunities  of  making  ex- 
periments, is  nothing  in  comparison  of  4000  miles,  the  dis- 
tance of  the  centre  from  the  surface  of  the  earth.  But  could 
we  ascend  4000  miles  above  the  earth,  and,  of  course,  be 
double  the  distance  that  we  are  now  from  the  centre,  we 
should  there  find  that  the  attractive  force  would  be  but  one- 
fourth  of  what  it  is  here;  or,  in  other  words,  that  a  boc^ 
which,  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  weighs  one  pound,  and,  }sj 
the  force  of  gravity,  falls  through  sixteen  feet  in  a  second  ot 
time,  would,  at  4000  miles  above  the  earth's  surface,  weigh 
but  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  and  fall  only  four  feet  in  a  secona 

Suppose  it  were  required  to  find  the  weight  of  a  leaden  ball, 
at  the  top  of  a  mountain  three  miles  high,  which  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  weighs  20  lbs. 

If  the  semi-diameter  of  the  earth  be  taken  at  4000,  then 
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add  to  this  the  height  of  the  mountain,  and  say,  as  the  square 
of  4003  is  to  the  square  of  4000,  so  is  201b.  to  a  fourth  pro- 
portional; or  as  16024009: 16000000 :  :20: 19-97  or  something 
more  than  191b.  15^z.  which  is  the  weight  of  the  leaden  ball 
at  the  top  of  the  mountain. 

Em.  How  is  that  known,  Papa?  No  person  was  ever  so 
far  from  the  earth's  surface. 

Fa,  True,  my  dear;  for  the  most  enterprising  of  our 
aeronauts,  or  balloon  adventurers,  have  ascended  but  a  little 
way  in  comparison  of  the  distance  that  we  are  speaking  of. 
However,  I  will  try  to  explain  the  method  by  which  philoso- 
phers have  come  at  their  knowledge  on  this  subject 

The  moon  is  a  heavy  body  connected  with  the  earth  by 
this  law  of  attraction;  and,  by  the  most  accurate  observations, 
it  is  known  to  be  obedient  to  the  same  laws  as  other  heavy 
bodies  are:  its  distance  is  also  clearly  ascertained  to  be  about 
240,000  miles,  which  is  sixty  semi-diameters  of  the  earth; 
and  of  course  the  earth's  attriaction  upon  the  moon  ought  to 
diminish  in  the  proportion  of  the  square  of  this  distance;  that 
is,  it  ought  to  be  60  times  60,  or  3600  times  less  at  the  moon 
than  it  is  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  This  is  found  to  be  the 
case. 

Again,  the  earth  is  not  a  perfect  sphere,  but  a  spheroid; 
that  is,  of  the  shape  of  an  orange,  rather  flat  at  the  two  ends 
called  the  poles;  and  the  distance  from  the  centre  to  the  poles 
is  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  miles  less  than  the  distance 
from  the  centre  to  the  equator:  consequently,  bodies  ought  to 
be  somewhat  heavier  at  and  near  the  poles  than  they  are  at 
the  equator;  which  is  also  found  to  be  the  case.  Hence  it  is 
inferred  that  the  Attraction  of  Gravitation  varies  at  all  dis- 
tances from  the  centre  of  the  earth  in  proportion  as  the 
squares  of  those  distances  increase. 

Ch.  It  seems  very  surprising  that  philosophers,  who  have 
^covered  so  many  things,  have  not  been  able  to  find  out  the 
cause  of  gravity.  Could  not  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  had  he  been 
asked  why  a  marble,  dropped  from  the  hand,  fidls  to  the 
ground,  have  assigned  the  reason  for  ft? 

Fa.  That  great  man,  probably  the  greatest  man  that  ever 
adorned  this  world,  was  as  modest  as  he  was  great;  and  he 
would  have  told  you  he  knew  not  the  cause. 

The  late  excellent  and  learned  Dr.  Price,  in  a  work  yiVidQK 
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he  published  many  years  ago,  asks,  "  Who  does  not  remember 
a  time  when  he  would  have  wondered  at  the  question  Why 
does  water  run  down  hillf  "What  ignorant  man  is  there  who 
is  not  persuaded  that  he  really  imderstands  this  perfectly? 
But  every  improved  man  knows  it  to  be  a  question  he  cannot 
answer."  The  descent  of  water,  my  dear  children,  like  that 
of  other  heavy  bodies,  depends  upon  the  attraction  of  gravi' 
tation;  the  cause  of  which  is  still  involved  in  darkness. 

Em,  You  just  now  said  that  heavy  bodies,  by  the  force  of 
gravity,  fall  sixteen  feet  in  a  second  of  time.  Is  that  always 
the  case? 

Fa.  Yes:  all  bodies  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  fall  at 
that  rate  in  the  first  second  of  time;  but,  as  the  attraction  of 
gravitation  is  continually  acting,  so  the  velocity  of  falling  bodies 
is  an  increasing,  or,  as  it  is  usually  called,  an  accelerating 
velocity.  It  is  found,  by  very  accurate  experiments,  that  a 
body  descending  from  a  considerable  height  by  the  force  of 
gravity  falls  16  feet  in  the  first  second  of  time;  3  times  16 
feet  in  the  next;  5  times  16  feet  in  the  third;  7  times  16  feet 
in  the  fourth;  and  so  on,  continually  increasing  according  to 
the  odd  numbers,  1,  3,  5,  7,  9,  11,  &c.  Though,  perhaps,  I 
ought  to  be  more  particular  in  stating  that  in  our  latitude  the 
exact  distance  an  object  passes  in  the  first  second  is  16Ar  feet 
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By  what  law  does  the  attraction  of 
gravitation  act  ?  —  Can  you  illustrate  it 
by  examples? — How  much  less  light 
shall  I  receive  from  a  candle  at  the 
distance  of  six  feet,  than  I  should  if  I 
were  only  two  feet  from  it? — How 
much  more  warmth  shall  I  feel  at  the 
distance  of  three  feet  from  a  fire,  than 
you  will  being  placed  at  eight  feet  from 
it  ?  —  Does  the  force  of  gravity  act  from 
the  surface  or  the  centre  of  the  earth? 
—  Can  the  difference  of  the  power  of 
gravity  be  discerned  at  the  small  dis- 
tances to  which  we  can  have  a^ss  ? —  j 
What  would  a  piece  of  lead  weigh  at  | 
4000  miles  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth  that  weighs  a  hundred  weight  on 
the  surface  ?  —  Through  what  space  I 
docs  a  heavy  body  fall  on  the  surface 


of  the  earth  in  a  second  of  timei  and 
how  far  would  it  fall,  in  the  same  time, 
at  the  distance  of  4000  miles  nbovt  tts 
surface  of  the  earth?  —  At  whst  dllk 
tance  is  the  moon  from  us,  in  miletiuid 
in  semi-diameters  of  the  earth?— Sbir 
much  less  does  the  attraction  of  fkl 
earth  act  at  the  distance  of  the  mooiB^ 
than  it  would  at  4000  miles  tcom  tbe 
surface  of  the  earth  ?  —  What  is  ftA 
shape  of  the  earth  ?  —  Would  any  bo^ 
(as  a  block  of  stone,  or  a  lump  of  lead) 
weigh  heavier  at  the  poles  or  the  equa- 
tor of  the  earth? — Upon  what  does 
the  descent  of  water  down  a  hill  de* 
pend  ?  —  Is  the  velocity  of  falling  bo* 
dies  continually  the  same:  if  not,  by 
what  proportion  does  it  increase  ? 
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THE   ATTRACTION  OP   GRAVITATION — continued. 

Emma,  Resuming  our  conversation  on  gravity^  would  a  ball 
of  twenty  pounds  weight,  Papa,  at  this  place,  weigh  half  an 
ounce  less  at  the  top  of  a  mountain? 

Fa.  Certainly:  but  you  would  not  be  able  to  ascertain  it  oy 
means  of  scales  and  weights,  because  both  the  weight  and  the 
thing  to  be  weighed  being  in  similar  situations  would  lose 
equal  portions  of  their  gravity. 

Em.  How,  then,  would  you  make  the  experiment? 

Ea.  By  means  of  one  of  those  steel  spiral-spring  instru- 
ments which  you  have  seen  occasionally  used,  the  fact  mi^ht 
be  ascertained. 

Ch.  I  think,  from  what  you  told  us  yesterday,  that  with 
the  assistance  of  your  stop-watch  I  could  tell  the  height  of 
any  place  by  observing  the  number  of  seconds  that  a  marble 
oar  any  other  heavy  body  would  take  in  falling  from  that 
height. 

Fa.  How  would  you  perform  the  calculation? 

C?i.  I  should  go  through  the  multiplications  you  gave  us  at 
the  close  of  our  last  conversation,  according  to  the  number  of 
seconds,  and  then  add  them  together. 

Fa*  Explain  yourself  more  particularly  by  answering  me 
this  problem.  Suppose  you  were  to  let  a  marble  or  a  penny- 
piece  fiJl  down  a  deep  dry  well,  and  that  \\  was  exactly  five 
seconds  in  effecting  the  descent;  what  would  be  the  depth  of 
the  well?  ! 

Ch.  In  the  first  second  it  would  fall  16  feet;  in  the  next  3 
times  16  or  48  feet;  in  the  third  5  times  16  or  80  feet;  in  the 
fourth  7  times  16  or  112  feet;  and  in  the  fifth  second  9  times 
16  or  144  feet:  now,  if  I  add  16,  48,  80,  112,  and  144 
k^ether,  the  sum  will  be  400  feet,  wliich,  according  to  your 
rale,  must  be  the  depth  of  the  well. 

Fa.  Though  your  calculation  is  accurate,  yet  it  was  not 
done  as  nature  effects  her  operations;  for  it  was  nox  \iVit 
formed  in  the  shortest  way. 
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Ch.  I  should  be  pleased  to  know  an  easier  method:  that 
which  I  adopted  is,  however,  very  simple;  because  it  required 
nothing  but  muhdplication  and  addition. 

Fa.  True:  but  suppose  I  had  given  you  an  example  in 
which  the  number  of  seconds  had  been  fifty  instead  of  ^y% 
the  work  would  have  taken  you  an  hour,  or  perhaps  more,  to 
have  performed  it;  whereas,  by  the  rule  which  I  am  going  to 
give  you,  it  might  have  been  done  in  half  a  minute. 

Ch.  Pray  let  me  have  it,  Papa.  I  hope  it  will  be  easy  to 
remember. 

Fa.  It  will:  nor  do  I  think  it  can  be  forgotten  after  it  is 
once  understood.  The  rule  is  this:  "  the  spaces  described  b^ 
a  body  falling  freely  from  a  state  of  rest,  increase  as  tit 
SQUARES  of  the  times  increase ;"  consequently  you  have  only 
to  square  the  number  of  seconds;  that  is,  to  multiply  the 
number  into  itself,  and  then  multiply  that  again  by  sixteen 
feet,  the  space  which  it  describes  in  the  first  second;  andyoa 
have  the  answer  required.  Now  try  the  example  of  the  wA 
Ch,  The  square  of  5,  for  the  time,  is  26,  which  multiplied 
by  1 6  gives  400,  just  as  I  brought  it  out  before.  Now,  if  the 
seconds  had  been  50,  the  answer  would  have  been  50  timeB 
50,  or  2500,  multiplied  by  16,  which  would  give  40,000  ftr 
the  space  required. 

Fa,  I  will  now  ask  your  sister  a  question,  to  try  how  she 
has  understood  the  subject.  Suppose  you  observe  by  this 
watch  that  the  time  of  the  flight  of  your  brother's  arrow  ii 
exactly  six  seconds:  to  what  height  does  it  rise? 

E7n.  This  is  a  different  question;  because  here  the  asemU 
as  well  as  the  fall  of  the  arrow  is  to  be  considered. 

Fa,  But  you  will  remember,  that  the  time  of  the  ascent  is 
always  equal  to  that  of  the  descent;  for,  as  the  velocity  of  the 
descent  is  generated  by  the  force  of  gravity,  so  is  the  velocity 
of  the  ascent  destroyed  by  the  same  force. 

Em,  Then  the  arrow  was  three  seconds  only  in  falling: 
now  the  square  of  3  is  9,  and  this  multiplied  by  16,  for  Ihe 
number  of  feet  described  in  the  first  second,  makes  144  feet» 
^^'hich  is  the  height  to  which  the  arrow  rose. 

Fa.  Very  right,  my  dear  girl.  Now,  Charles,  if  I  get  you 
a  bow  which  will  carry  an  arrow  so  high  as  to  be  fourteen 
seconds  in  its  flight,  can  you  tell  me  the  heiaht  to  which  it 
>vill  ascend? 
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Ch,  I  think  I  can  now  answer  you  without  hesitation: — it 
will  be  7  seconds  in  falling,  the  square  of  which  is  49,  and 
this  multiplied  by  16  will  give  784  feet,  or  rather  more  than 
261  yards,  fox  the  ascent  required. 

Fa,  If  you  will  now  examine  the  example  which  you 
w(»*ked  by  the  longer  method  of  calculation,  you  will  see  that 
this  rule  which  I  have  given  you  answers  every  stage  of  it 
very  completely.  In  the  first  second  the  body  fell  16  feet, 
and  in  the  next  48;  these  added  together  make  64,  which  is 
the  square  of  the  2  seconds  multiplied  by  16.  The  same  holds 
true  of  the  3  first  seconds;  for  in  the  third  second  it  fell  80 
feet,  which  added  to  the  64,  give,  144,  equal  to  the  square  of 
8  multiplied  by  16.  Again,  in  the  fourth  second  it  fell  112 
feet,  which  added  to  144,  give  256^  equal  to  the  square  of  4 
multiplied  by  16:  and  in  the  fifth  second  it  fell  144  feet, 
which  added  to  256,  give  400,  which  is  equal  to  the  square 
of  5  multiplied  by  16.  Thus  you  will  find  the  rule  holds  good 
in  all  cases  ;  viz.  ^^  that  the  spaces  described  by  bodies  falling 
freely  from  a  state  of  rest  increase  as  the  squares  of  the 
times  increase,*^ 

Ch.  I  think  I  shall  not  be  likely  to  forget  this  excellent 
rule.  I  can  now  show  my  cousin  Henry  how  he  may  know 
the  height  to  which  his  bow  will  carry. 

Fa.  Do,  by  all  means;  for  the  surest  way  of  retaining  the 
knowledge  we  acquire,  is  by  communicating  it  to  our  Mends 
and  others. 

Ch,  It  is  indeed  a  very  pleasant  idea,  that  giving  away  is 
the  best  method  of  keeping;  for,  I  am  sure,  the  being  able  to 
oblige  one's  friends  is  a  most  agreeable  feeling. 

Fa,  I  am  delighted,  my  dear  Charles,  with  your  generous 
expressions,  and  it  increases  the  pleasure  I  enjoy  in  your 
mental  improvement,  to  see  such  sentiments  develop  them- 
selves. I  have  but  a  word  or  two  more  on  the  subject.  Since 
the  whole  spaces  described  increase  as  the  squares  of  the  times 
increase,  so  also  the  velocities  of  falling  bodies  increase  in  the 
same  proportion;  for  you  know  that  the  velocity  must  be 
measured  by  the  space  passed  through.  Thus,  if  a  person 
travel  six  miles  an  hour,  and  another  person  travel  twelve 
miles  in  the  same  time,  the  latter  will  go  with  double  the  ve- 
locity of  the  former;  consequently  the  velocities  of  falling 
bodies  increase  as  the  squares  of  the  times  increase. 
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If,  now,  you  compare  the  spaces  described  byfaUing  bodies 
in  the  several  moments  of  time  taken  separately ^  and  in  their 
order  from  the  beginning  of  the  fall,,  then  they,  and  cense* 
quently  their  velocities  also,  are  to  one  another  as  the  odd 
numbers,  1,  3,  5,  7,  9,  11,  13,  &c«^  taken  in  their  natural 
order,  as  you  will  observe  by  reflecting  on  the  foregoing  ex- 
amples. 

Before  we  conclude,  let  me  now  ask  you,  CLoiles,  what  is 
said  to  be  the  cause  of  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  which  has 
occupied  our  attention  in  the  latter  conversations? 

Ch.  That  is  a  question,  dear  father,  which  has  puzzled  the 
philosophers  of  all  countries.  Many  have,  I  learn,  attem^pted 
to  explain  it;  bat  have  found  themselves  bewildered  in  their 
own  ideas. 

Fa,  What  particulars  have  you  gathered  then,  generally, 
on  the  subject  of  the  attraction  of  gravitation? 

Ch.  It  appears  to  me  certain,  from  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  that,  as  all  heavy  bodies  near  the  earth  tend  to  its 
centre  with  a  force  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  matter 
they  contain;  so  the  moon  also  tends  to  the  centre  of  the  earth; 
and  the  waters  of  the  sea  tend  to  the  centre  of  the  moon;  and, 
in  short,  both  earth  and  moon,  and  all  the  planets  and  comets 
tend  towards  the  sun  and  towards  each  other. 

Fa,  With  this  we  will  conclude  our  present  conversation. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 


How  much  less  would  a  ball  of  20Ib. 
weigh  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  3  miles 
high  than  it  does  on  this  spot?  —  By 
what  means  could  that  be  ascertained? 
—  How  could  jou'find  the  height  of  any 
place? — If  a  penny-piece  is  four  se- 
conds ill  falling  ta  the  bottom  of  a 
well,  how  deep  is  that  well?— ^ How 
long  would  a  stone  be  falling  to  the 
bottom  of  the  well  at  Dover  Castle, 
which  is  360  feet  deep?  —  By  what  law 
do  bodies  fall  from  a  state  of  rest? — 
if  a  body  takes  11  seconds  in  falling 
from  a  certam  place,  how  high  is  that 
place? — Does  the  ascent  of  bodies  fol- 
low a  similar  law  to  that  of  the  de- 


scent ?—  How  high  does  an  arrow  riac^ 
the  flight  of  which  is  perpendicular, 
and  which  takes  10  seconds  befcnre  it 
comes  again  to  the  ground? — If  tbe 
flight  of  an  arrow  in  a  perpendieular 
direction  take  16  seconds  before  it  comes 
to  the  ground,  how  high  does  it  go?— 
Does  the  rule,  with  regard  to  falllDg 
bodies,  hold  good  in  all  cases? — By 
what  law  do  you  calculate  the  velocities 
of  falling  bodies? — How  is  the  velo* 
city  of  a  body  measured?  —  If  tbt^ 
several  seconds  of  time  be  taken  sepa- 
rately, how  are  the  spaces  of  falling 
bodies  estimated  ? 
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CONVERSATION  IX. 

/  .  ON   THE   CENTRE   OP   GRAVITY. 

Father,  We  are  now  about  to  speak  of  the  Centre  of  Gravity^ 
which  is  that  point  of  a  body  where  its  whole  weight  is  con- 
centrated, and  upon  which,  if  the  body  be  freely  suspended, 
it  will  rest;  but  it  will  endeavour,  in  all  other  positions,  to 
descend  to  the  lowest  place  it  can  arrive  at. 

€h.  All  bodies,  then,  of  whatever  shape,  have  a  centre  of 
gravity,  and  if  that  point  is  supported,  the  body  will  not  fall? 

Fa.  You  are  perfectly  correct,  Charles;  and  if  you  imagine 
a  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  body  towards  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  that  line  is  called  the  line  of  direction^ 
along  which  every  body,  not  supported,  endeavours  to  fall.  If 
the  Une  of  direction  fall  within  the  base  of  any  body,  it  will 
stand;  but  if  it  does  not  come  within  the  base,  the  body  will 
fiilL    . 

If  I  place  the  piece  of  wood,  a,  on  the  edge  of  a  ^ 
table,  and  from  a  pin  at  c,  its  centre  of  gravity,  hang  ^ 
a  little  weight,  cf,  the  line  of  direction,  cdy  will  fall 
within  the  base,  and  therefore,  though  the  wood  leans, 
yet  it  will  stand  secure.  But  if  upon  a,  another  piece 
of  wood,  A,  be  placed,  it  is  evident  that  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  whole  will  be  now  raised  to  ^,  at  which  point, 
if  a  weight  be  hung,  it  will  be  found  that  the  line  of  direction 
will  fall  out  of  the  base,  and  therefore  the  body  must  certainly 
faU. 

Em.  I  think  I  now  see  the  reason  of  the  advice  which  you 
gave  me  when  we  were  going  up  the  river  in  a  boat. 

Fa.  I  told  you  that,  if  ever  you  were  overtaken  by  a  storm, 
or  by  a  squall  of  wind,  while  you  were  on  the  water,  never  to 
let  your  fears  so  get  the  better  of  you  as  to  make  you  rise 
from  your  seat;  because,  by  so  doing,  you  would  elevate  the 
centre  of  gravity,  and  consequently,  as  is  evident  by  the  last 
experiment,  increase  the  danger:  whereas,  if  all  the  persons 
in  the  vessel  were,  at  the  moment  of  danger,  instantly  to  slip 
from  their  places  on  to  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  the  risk  'W0M\d 
be  exceedingly  ^vnamshedf  because  the  centre  of  gravHy  ^woviV^ 
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thus  be  brought  lower  within  the  vessel.  The  same  principle 
is  applicable  to  those  who  may  be  in  danger  of  being  overturned 
in  land  carriages,  of  whatever  construction  they  may  be. 

Em,  Surely,  then.  Papa,  those  stage  coaches  which  ha?e 
on  their  roofs  immense  quantities  of  luggage,  with  a  dozen  or 
more  people  besides,  cannot  be  safe  for  the  passengers  ? 

Fa,  No,  my  dear,  they  are  very  unsafe;  and  they  would  be 
more  so  were  not  the  roads  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
and  other  large  towns  remarkably  even  and  good. 

Ch,  I  understand,  then,  that  the  nearer  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity is  to  the  base  of  a  body,  the  firmer  it  will  stand. 

Fa,  Certainly:  and  hence  you  learn  the  reason  why  conical 
bodies  stand  so  sure  on  their  bases;  for  their  tops  being  small 
in  comparison  with  the  lower  parts,  the  centre  of  gravity  ia 
thrown  very  low;  and  if  the  cone  be  upright  or  perpendicidar, 
the  line  of  direction  falls  in  the  middle  of  the  base,  which  is 
another  fundamental  property  of  steadiness  in  bodies:  for  the 
broader  the  base,  and  the  nearer  the  line  of  direction  is  to  the 
middle  of  it,  the  more  firmly  does  a  body  stand:  but  if  the  line 
of  direction  fall  near  the  edge,  the  body  is  easily  overthrown. 

Ch,  Is  that  the  reason  why  a  ball  is  so  easily  rolled  along 
a  horizontal  plane? 

Fa,  It  is:  for,  in  all  spherical  bodies,  the  base  is  but  a 
point:  consequently  the  smallest  force  is  sufiicient  to  remove 
the  Kne  of  direction  out  of  that  base.  Hence  it  is  evident 
that  heavy  bodies  situated  on  an  inclined 
plane  will,  while  the  line  of  direction  falls 
within  the  base,  slide  down  the  plane;  but 
they  will  roll  when  that  line  falls  without 

the  base.     The  body  a,  will  slide  down  the 

plane,  de;  but  the  bodies  b  and  c  will  roU  "^       ^ 
down  it.  . 

Em,  I  have  seen  buildings  lean  very  much  out  of  a  straight 
line.     Why  do  they  not  fall.  Papa? 

Fa,  It  does  not  foUow,  because  a  building  leans,  that  the 
centre  of  gravity  does  not  fall  within  the  boundary  of  its  base. 
There  is  a  high  tower  at  Pisa,  a  city  in  Italy,  which  leans 
fifteen  feet  out  of  the  perpendicular.  Strangers  shudder  as 
they  pass  by  it;  yet,  it  is  found  by  experiment  that  the  line 
of  direction  falls  within  the  base,  and  therefore  it  will  stand 
while  its  materials  hold  together. 
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A  wall  at  Bridgenorth  in  Shropshire,  which  I 
have  seen,  stands  in  a  similar  situation;  for  so  long 
as  a  line,  cb,  let  fall  from  the  centre  of  gravity,  c, 
of  the  building,  ab,  passes  within  the  base,  cb,  it 
win  remain  firm,  unless  the  materials  with  which  it  <■ 
is  built  go  to  decay.  *^ 

Ch.  It  must  be  of  great  use,  in  many  cases,  to    ^^'  ** 
know  the  method  of  finding  the  centre  of  gravity  in  different 
kinds  of  bodies. 

Fa.  There  are  many  easy  rules  for  this  with  respect  to  all 
manageable  bodies.  I  will  mention  one,  which  depends  on 
the  property  which  the  centre  of  gravity  ever  has,  of  en- 
deavouring to  descend  to  the  lowest  point. 

If  a  body,  a,  be  freely  suspended  on  a  pin,  A,       ^ 
and  a  plumb  line,  be,  be  hung  by  the  same  pin,  rfT^     dS 
it  will  pass  through  the  centre  of  gravity;  for  '\i-^    /    \ 
that  centre  is  not  in  the  lowest  point  till  it  falls     ^         Tr^ 
in  the  same  line  as  the  plumb  Hne.     Mark  the       Fig.  lo. . 
line,  6c;  then  hang  the  body  up  by  any  other  point,  as  rf,  with 
the  plumb  line,  ef^  which  will  also  pass  through  the  centre  of 
gravity,  for  the  same  reason  as  before:  and  therefore,  as  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  somewhere  in  6  c,  and  also  in  some  point 
of  efy  it  must  be  in  the  point,  c,  where  those  lines  cross. 


QUESTIONS  FOB  EXAMINATION. 


What  do  ^oa  mean  by  the  centre  of 
frwiltst — Hare  all  bodies  a  centre  of 
gravity? — What  is  meant  by  the  line 
^f  directum  f — What  should  be  the  line 
of  direction  of  a  body  to  make  it  stand? 
— Look  to  fig.  7,'  and  explain  the  sub- 
ject. —  Wliy  is  it  dangerous  to  rise  up 
in  a  boat  if  the  water  should  be  rough  ? 
^  In  s  case  of  danger  on  the  water 
what  is  the  safest  course  to  take  ?  —  Is 
the  same  principle  applicable  to  car- 
riages by  land  ?  —  Is  there  any  danger 
attaehing  to  stage  coaches  that  are 


much  loaded  on  the  top;  and  wh^is  it 
less  than  might  be  expected? — Why 
do  not  conical  bodies  stand  firm  if 
placed  on  the  point? — What  gives  sta- 
bility to  bodies? —  What  is  the  reason 
that  spherical  bodies  so  easily  roll  along 
a  horizontal  plane?  look  to  fig.  8,  and 
explain  the  object  of  it? — Why  is  it 
that  high  buildings,  which  lean  very 
much,  do  not  fall  ?  —  Explain  this  by 
means  of  the  figure.  —  Show  me,  by 
means  of  fig.  10,  how  to  find  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  a  body. 


88 
CONVERSATION  X. 

OF   THE   CENTRE   OF   GRAVITY — COfUinued. 

Charles,  How  do  those  people  who  have  to  load  carts  and 
wagons  with  light  goods,  such  as  hay,  wool,  &c.,  know  where 
to  find  the  centre  of  gravity? 

Fa,  Perhaps  the  generidity  of  them  never  heard  of  snch  a 
principle:  and  it  seems  surprising  that,  without  a  knowledge 
of  it,  they  should,  nevertheless,  make  up  their  loads  with  such 
accuracy  as  to  keep  the  line  of  direction  in  or  near  the  middle 
of  the  base. 

Em.  I  have  sometimes  trembled  to  pass  by  the  hop-wagons 
in  Kent;  and  the  loads  of  hay  and  com  in  harvest  time. 

Fa,  And  that  you  might,  without  incurring  any  impeach- 
ment of  your  courage,  for  they  are  loaded  to  such  an  enormous 
height,  tJiat  they  totter  as  they  go;  and  it  would  indeed  be 
impossible  for  one  of  them  to  pass  with  tolerable  security 
along  a  road  much  inclined;  for  their  centre  of  gravity  is 
removed  so  high  above  the  body  of  the  carriage,  that  a  Uttle 
declination  on  one  side  or  the  other  would  throw  the  line  of 
direction  out  of  the  boundary  of  the  base,  beyond  the  support 
of  the  wheels  on  that  side. 

Em.  When  a  child  falls  down,  is  it  because  he  cannot  keep 
the  centre  of  gravity  between  his  feet? 

JSa.  It  is;  but  whether  the  person  falling  be  old  or  young, 
it  is  from  the  same  cause:  instances  innumerable  occur  in 
skating  and  sliding  during  the  winter  season,  and  if  you  your- 
self lean  on  one  side,  you  will  perceive  the  truth.  Hence  you 
learn  that  a  man  stands  much  firmer  if  his  feet  be  a  little 
apart  than  if  they  were  close  together;  for  by  separating  them 
he  increases  the  base.  Hence  abo  the  difficulty  of  sustaining 
or  balancing  on  your  finger  a  long  body,  such  as  a  walking- 
cane,  upon  a  small  base. 

th.  How  is  it  that  porters  are  enabled  to  carry  such  heavy 
loads  as  they  do? 

Fa.  I  should  tell  you  that  the  human  body  is  supported  on 
a  base,  whose  boundaries  are  the  outside  edges  of  the  feet,  and 
an  imagiaarjr  straight  line  drawn  fhvm  toe  to  toe  in  front,  md 
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firom  heel  to  heel  behind;  and  to  prevent  failing,  however  a 
man  may  be  laden,  he  must  keep  his  centre  of  gravity  above 
some  point  in  this  narrow  base:  hence  we  see,  t£  a  portion  of 
the  body  is  extended  on  one  side,  there  must  be  a  counter  ex- 
tension on  the  other.  A  porter  with  a  heavy  load  on  his 
back  leans  forward;  a  servant  with  a  loaded  tray,  as  at 
dinner  time,  leans  backward;  and  so,  stout  persons  throw 
back  the  head,  and  a  nursery-maid,  when  carrying  a  child, 
inclines  her  body  in  the  opposite  direction,  that  the  centre  of 
gravity  may  be  within  the  boundary  of  the  feet 

JSm.  How  do  rope-dancers  manage  to  balance  themselves? 

JFa,  They  generally  hold  a  long  pole,  with  weights  at  each 
end,  across  the  rope  on  which  they  dance,  keeping  their  eyes 
fixed  on  some  object  in  a  right  line  with  the  rope;  by  which 
means  they  know  when  their  centre  of  gravity  declines  to  one 
side  of  the  rope  or  to  the  other;  and  thus,  by  the  help  of  the 
pole,  they  throw  the  weight  towards  the  side  which  is  deficient, 
and  are  thus  enabled  to  keep  the  centre  of  gravity  over  the 
base,  narrow  as  it  is.  This  principle,  however,  is  not  con- 
fined to  rope-dancers:  the  most  common  actions  of  mankind 
in  general  are  regulated  by  it 

Ch.  In  what  respects? 

JFa,  We  bend  forward,  you  know,  when  we  go  up  stairs  or 
rise  from  our  chair;  for  when  we  are  sitting,  our  centre  of 
gravity  is  on  the  seat,  and  the  line  of  direction  falls  behind 
us:  we  therefore  lean  forward  to  bring  the  line  of  direction 
towards  our  feet.  For  the  same  reason  as  I  have  just  ob- 
served, a  man  carrying  a  burthen  on  his  back  leans  forward; 
and  if  he  carries  it  on  his  breast  he  leans  backward.  If  the 
load  be  placed  on  one  shoulder,  he  leans  to  the  other.  If  we 
slip  or  stumble  with  one  foot,  we  naturally  extend  the  oppo- 
site arm,  making  the  same  use  of  it  as  the  rope-dancer  does 
of  his  pole.  A  very  familiar  example  is  that  of  a  butcher  on 
horseback  with  a  loaded  basket,  which  makes  him  appear 
more  than  half  off  the  horse,  in  order  to  keep  the  centre  of 
gravity  in  its  right  place. 

This  property,  of  the  centre  of  gravity  always  endeavouring 
to  descend,  will  account  for  appearances  which  are  sometimes 
exhibited  to  excite  our  surprise. 

JSm.  What  are  those.  Papa? 

Fa.  One  is,  that  of  a  double  cone,  appearing  to  Toft.>\^  Vw^ 
wc^ed  pJanes,  forming  an  angle  with  each  otlier-,  ioT,  ^  \X 
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rolls,  it  sinks  between  them,  and  thus  the  centre  of  grarity  ill 
actually  descending. 

Let  a  body,  efy  consisting  of  two 
equal  cones  united  at  their  bases,  be 
placed  upon  the  edges  of  two  straight 
and  smooth  rulers,  ah  and  cc?,  which  at 
one  end  meet  in  an  angle  at  a,  resting 
on  a  horizontal  plane,  and  at  the  other 
raised  a  little  above  the  plane;  the  body  ^«-  "• 

will  roll  towards  the  elevated  end  of  the  rulers,  and  appear  to 
ascend;  the  parts  of  the  cone  that  rest  on  the  rulers  growing 
smaller  as  they  roll  over  a  larger  opening,  and  thus  letting  it 
down,  the  centre  of  gravity  descends.  But  you  must  re- 
member that  the  height  of  the  planes  must  be  less  than  the 
radius  of  the  base  of  the  cone. 

C%.  Is  it  upon  this  principle  that  a  cylinder  is  made  to  roll 
up  hiU? 

Fa,  Yes,  it  is;  but  this  can  be  effected  only  to  a  small  dis- 
tance. If  a  cylinder  of  pasteboard,  or  very 
light  wood,  as  a  6,  having  its  centre  of  gra- 
vity at  c,  be  placed  on  the  inclined  plane,  c?e, 
it  will  roll  down  the  inclined  plane,  because 
the  line  of  direction  from  that  centre  lies  fik  12 

out  of  the  base.  If  I  now  fill  the  little  hole, 
o,  with  a  plug  of  lead,  it  will  roll  up  the  inclined  plane  till  the 
lead  gets  near  the  base,  where  it  will  lay  still;  because  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  removed  by  means  of  the  lead  from  c^ 
towards  the  plug,  and  therefore  is  descending,  though  the  cy- 
linder is  ascending. 

Before  I  close  this  subject,  I  will  show  you  another  ex- 
periment, which,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  principle  of  the 
centre  of  gravity,  cannot  be  understood. 
Upon  this  stick,  a,  which,  of  itself,  would 
fall,  because  its  centre  of  gravity  hangs 
over  the  table,  6,  I  suspend  a  bucket,  c, 
fixing  one  end  of  another  stick,  c?,  in  a 
notch  at  ^,  and  the  other  against  the  inside  Fig-  !«• 

of  the  bucket  at  the  bQttom.  Now  you  will  see  that  the 
bucket  will  in  this  position  be  supported,  though  filled 
with  water:  for  the  bucket  being  pushed  a  little  out  of  the 
perpeindicular  by  the  stick  c?,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
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whole  is  brought  under  the  table,  and  is  consequently  sup- 
ported by  it. 

The  knowledge  of  the  principle  of  the  centre  of  gravity  in 
bodies  will  enable  you  to  explam  the  structure  of  a  variety  of 
toys  which  are  put  into  the  hands  of  children,  such  as  the 
little  sawyevy  the  rope  dancer^  the  tumbler,  S^c, 

Em,  How  is  it,  Papa,  that  there  is  so  much  more  difficulty 
in  carrying  one  pail  of  water  than  two? 

Fa,  It  is  because  with  only  one  pail  the  centre  of  gravity 
is  thrown  on  one  side,  and  you  find  the  opposite  arm  is 
generally  thrown  out  to  bring  the  centre  to  its  original  posi- 
tion; but  when  there  is  a  pail  in  each  hand,  one  balances  the 
other,  and  the  centre  of  gravity  remains  supported  by  the  feet. 

What  now  have  you  understood  of  the  centre  of  gravity? 

Ch,  It  is  defined  to  be  a  point,  about  which  all  the  parts  ot 
a  body  or  bodies  are  said  to  be  in  etpiilibrium. 

Fa.  Have  you  any  further  remarks  to  make  on  this  subject, 
before  we  proceed  to  the  Laws  of  Motion? 

Ch,  I  think,  Papa,  you  have  explained  it  sufficiently  to 
make  the  science  as  clear  as  possible  to  our  comprehension. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

Why  is  there  danger  attached  to  •  the  centre  of  gravity.  —  How  is  it  that 
wagoiiB,  carts,  &c.  that  are  loaded  very  i  a  double  cone  appears  to  roll  ap  an  in- 
faigli  ?  —  What  is  the  reason  that  chil-  clined  plane  ?  —  Explain  this  by  fig.  1 1. 
dm  and  others  fall  ? — In  what  posi-  —  Is  there  any  limit  to  the  height  of  the 
tioQ  will  a  man  stand  the  firmest? —  planes? — Explain,  by  fig.  12,  how  a 
flow  do  rope-dancers  manage  to  balance  cylinder  is  made  to  roll  up  a  hill.  —  Tell 
tfaemseWes? — Give  me  some  instances  |  me,  with  the  assistance  of  fig.  13,  how  a 
in  which  people,  in  general,  without  I  bucket  is  suspended  by  means  of  the 
knowing  it,  attend  to  the  direction  of  >  stick,  on  the  edge  of  the  table. 
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ON  THE  LAWS  OP  MOTION. 


Charles,  Are  you  now,  Papa,  going  to  describe  those  ma- 
chines which  you  call  mechanical  powers  f 

Fa.  We  must,  I  believe,  defer  that  a  day  or  two  longer? 
as  I  shall  give  you  a  few  more  general  principles  with  "whie\i 
I  wish  you  previously  to  he  acquainted. 
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In  the  first  place,  you  must  well  understand  what  are  deno- 
minated  the  three  general  laws  of  motion :  the  first  of  which 
is,  that  "  a  body  wiU  continue  in  its  state  qfrest^  or  ofwmfofm 
motion^  untH  it  is  compelled  by  some  force  to  change  thai 
state ;"  and,  I  may  add,  the  resistance  of  the  body  at  rest 
will  be  equal  to  the  blow  struck  by  the  body  in  motion. 

Ch.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  imagining  that  a  body,  such 
as  this  ink-stand,  in  a  state  of  rest,  must  always  remain  so,  if 
no  external  force  be  impressed  upon  it,  to  give  it  motion;  but 
I  know  of  no  example  which  will  lead  me  to  suppose,  that 
a  body  once  put  into  motion  would  of  itself  continue  so. 

Fa.  You  will,  I  think,  very  soon  admit  the  truth  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  law  as  well  as  of  the  former,  although  it 
cannot  be  established  by  experiment. 

Em.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  how  this  is. 

Fa,  You  will  not  deny  that  the  ball  which  you  strike 
from  the  trap,  when  you  are  playing,  has  no  more  power 
either  to  put  an  end  to  its  motion,  or  make  any  change  in  its 
velocity,  than  it  has  to  change  its  shape. 

Ch,  Certainly  not:  nevertheless,  in  a  few  seconds  after 
I  have  struck  the  ball  with  all  my  force,  it  falls  to  the  ground, 
and  then  stops. 

Fa,  Have  you  never  found  any  difference  in  the  time  that 
is  taken  up  before  a  ball  comes  to  rest,  in  the  various  places 
you  have  ever  played,  even,  when  struck  with  the  same  force? 

Ch,  Yes:  if  I  am  playing  on  the  grass,  it  rolls  not  so  &X 
as  when  I  play  on  the  smooth  gravel. 

Fa,  You  find,  also,  a  like  difference,  according  to  the  Mr 
ture  of  the  ground  on  which  you  play,  when  you  have  your 
games  at  marbles. 

Ch,  Yes,  Papa,  the  marbles  run  so  easily  on  smooth  stones, 
that  we  can  scarcely  shoot  with  a  sufficiently  small  force. 

Em,  And  I  remember  that  Charles  and  my  cousin  were 
last  winter  trying  how  far  they  could  shoot  their  marbles 
along  the  ice  in  the  canal;  and  they  went  a  prodigious  dis- 
tance, in  comparison  of  that  which  they  would  have  gone  on 
gravel,  or  even  on  smooth  pavement. 

Fa,  By  these  instances,  properly  applied,  you  will  be  con- 
vinced that  a  body,  once  put  into  motion,  would  go  on  for 
ever,  if  it  were  not  compelled  by  some  external  force  to 
change  its  state. 
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C%.  I  perceive  already  what  you  are  going  to  say.  It  is 
the  rubbing  or  friction  of  the  marbles  against  the  ground 
which  checks  their  pn^ress;  for  on  the  pavement  there  are 
fewer  obstacles  than  on  the  gravel,  and  fewer  on  the  ice  than 
dh  the  pavement;  hence  you  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that, 
\£  all  obstacles  were  removed,  they  might  proceed  on  for  ever. 
But  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  baJl?    What  stops  that? 

JFa,  You  must  be  aware  that,  besides  friction,  there  is 
another  and  still  more  important  circumstance  to  be  taken 
into  consideration,  which  affects  not  only  the  ball,  marbles, 
&c.,  but  every  body  that  is  in  motion. 

Ch,  Yes:  it  is  the  attraction  of  gravitation. 

Fa.  Certamly:  for,  from  what  we  said  when  we  conversed 
on  that  subject^  it  appears  that  gravity  has  a  tendency  to 
bring  every  moving  body  to  the  earth ;  consequently,  in  a 
few  seconds,  your  ball  must  come  to  the  ground  from  that 
cause  alone.  Besides  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  however, 
there  is  the  resistance  which  the  air,  through  which  the  ball 
moves,  makes  to  its  passage. 

Em.  That  cannot  be  much,  I  should  think. 

Fa.  With  regard  to  the  ball  struck  from  your  brother's 
trap,  perhaps,  it  is  of  no  great  consideration,  because  the 
velocity  is  but  small;  but  in  all  great  velocities,  as  that  of  a 
ball  from  a  musket  or  cannon,  there  will  be  a  material  dif- 
ference between  the  theory  and  practice,  if  it  be  neglected  in 
the  calculation.  Move  your  Mamma's  riding-whip  through 
the  air  slowly,  and  you  wiU  observe  nothing  to  hint  to  you 
that  there  is  this  resisting  medium;  but  if  you  move  it  with 
considerable  swiftness,  the  noise  which  it  occasions  will  in- 
form you  of  the  resistance  it  meets  with  from  something  or 
other,  and  which  you  will  find  to  be  the  atmosphere. 

C%.  If  I  now  understand  you,  the  force  which  compels  a 
body  in  motion  to.  stop,  is  of  three  kinds:  1.  the  attraction  of 
gravitation; — 2.  ih&  resistance  of  the  air; — and,  3,  the  re- 
nstance  it  meets  with  from  friction. 

Fa.  Just  so. 

Ch.  I  have  now  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  that  a  body 
in  motion  will  not  come  to  a  state  of  rest  till  it  is  brought  to 
that  state  by  an  external  force,  acting  upon  it  in  some  way  or 
other.  I  have  seen  a  gentleman,  skating  on  very  smooth 
ice,  go  a  great  way  without  any  exertion;  but  where  1i\ie  \^ 
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was  rough,  he  could  not  go  half  the  distance  wiihout  makiiig 
fresh  efforts  to  continue  his  progress. 

Fa,  By  another  instance  or  two  I  will  further  explain  this 
Idw  of  motion.  Put  a  basin  half  fiUed  with  water  into  your 
little  sister's  wagon;  and  when  the  water  is  perfectly  stiD, 
move  the  wagon;  the  water,  resisting  the  motion  of  the 
vessel  or  wagon,  will  at  first  rise  up  in  the  direction  oontraiy 
to  that  in  which  the  wagon  moves.  If,  when  the  motion  of 
the  vessel  is  communicated  to  the  water,  you  suddenly  stqi 
the  wagon,  the  water,  in  endeavouring  to  continue  the  state 
of  motion,  rises  up  on  the  opposite  side. 

In  like  manner,  if,  while  you  are  sitting  quietly  on  your 
horse,  the  animal  starts  forward,  you  will  be  in  danger  of 
falling  off  backward  ;  but  if,  while  you  are  galloping  along, 
the  animal  very  suddenly  stops,  you  will  be  liable  to  be  thrown 
forward. 

Ch,  This  I  know  by  experience:  but  I  was  not  aware'of 
the  reason  of  it  till  to-day. 

Fa,  One  of  the  first,  and  not  the  least  important,  uses  of 
the  principles  of  Natural  Philosophy  is,  that  iiey  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  common  concerns  of  life,  and  will  be  found  to 
expMn  many  of  its  circumstances. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  law  of  motion;  which  is,  thai 
"  the  change  of  motion  is  proportioned  to  the  force  impressed^ 
and  in  the  direction  of  that  force, ^^ 

Ch,  There  is  no  diflSiculty  in  comprehending  this:  for  ift 
while  my  cricket-ball  is  rolling  along,  I  strike  it  again,  it  goes 
on  with  increased  velocity,  and  that  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  which  I  exert  on  the  occasion;  whereas,  if,  while  it 
is  rolling,  I  strike  it  back  again,  or  give  it  a  side  blow,  I 
change  the  direction  of  its  course. 

Fa,  In  the  same  way,  gravity  and  the  resistance  of  the 
atmosphere  change  the  direction  of  a  cannon-ball  from  itB 
course  in  a  straight  line,  and  bring  it  to  the  ground;  and  the 
ball  goes  to  a  farther  or  shorter  distance  in  proportion  to  the 
force  applied,  which  in  this  case  would  be  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  powder  employed. 

The  third  law  of  motion  is,  that  "  to  every  action  cf  am 
body  upon  another  there  is  an  equal  and  contrary  re-action  f 
^r,  briefly,  "  re-action  is  equal  to  action,^'  K  I  strike  ihifl 
table,  I  communicate  to  it  the  motion  of  my  hand,  which  you 
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perceive  by  the  shaking  of  the  glasses;  and  the  table  re-octs 
against  my  hand,  just  as  much  as  my  hand  acts  against  the 
table. 

J£  you  press  one  scale  of  a  balance  with  your  finger,  to 
keep  it  in  equilibrium  with  a  pound  weight  in  the  other 
scale,  you  will  perceive  that  the  scale  pressed  by  the  finger 
acts  against  it  with  a  force  equal  to  a  pound,  with  which  the 
other  scale  endeavours  to  descend. 

A  horse  drawing  a  heavy  load  is  as  much  drawn  back  by 
the  load,  as  he  draws  it  forward. 

Em,  I  do  not  comprehend  how  the  cart  draws  back  the 
horse. 

Fa.  The  progress  of  the  horse  is  impeded  by  the  load, 
which  is  the  same  thing;  for  the  force  which  the  horse  ex- 
erts would  carry  him  to  a  greater  distance  in  the  same  time, 
were  he  freed  from  the  incumbrance  of  the  load;  and,  there- 
fore, as  much  as  his  progress  falls  short  of  that  distance,  so 
much  is  he,  in  effect,  drawn  back  by  the  re-action  of  the 
loaded  cart. 

Again,  if  you  and  your  brother  were  in  a  boat,  and  if,  by 
means  of  a  rope,  you  were  to  attempt  to  draw  another  boat  to 
you,  the  boat  in  which  you  were  would  be  as  much  pulled 
toward  the  empty  boat  as  that  would  be  moved  toward  you: 
and  if  the  weights  of  the  two  boats  were  equal,  they  would 
meet  in  a  point  half-way  between  the  two. 

If  you  strike  a  glass  bottle  with  an  iron  hammer,  the  blow 
will  be  received  by  the  hammer  as  well  as  the  glass;  and  it 
is  immaterial  whether  the  hammer  be  moved  against  the 
bottle  at  rest,  or  the  bottle  be  moved  against  the  hammer  at 
rest;  yet  the  bottle  will  be  broken,  though  the  hammer  be 
not  injured,  because  the  same  blow  which  is  sufficient  to 
break  glass  is  not  sufficient  to  break  or  injure  a  mass  of  iron. 
From  this  law  of  motion  you  may  learn  in  what  manner  a 
bird,  by  the  stroke  of  its  wings,  is  able  to  support  the  weight 
of  its  body. 

Ck.  Please  to  explain  that.  Papa. 

Fa.  If  the  force  with  which  it  strikes  the  air  below  it  is 
equal  to  the  weight  of  its  body,  then  the  re-action  of  the  air 
upwards  is  likewise  equal  to  it;  and  the  bird,  being  acted 
upon  by  two  equal  forces  in  contrary  directions,  will  r^at 
between  them.     K  the  force  o£  the  stroke  is  greater  lYvtm  \1'& 
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weight,  the  bird  will  rise  with  the  difference  of  these  two 
forces;  and  if  the  stroke  be  less  than  its  weight,  then  it  will 
sink  with  the  difference. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 


What  is  the  first  law  of  motion? — 
nas  a  body  in  motion  any  power  to 
destroy  that  motion,  or  to  change  its 
velocity? —  What  stops  a  body  running 
on  l^e  ground  ? —  And  what  brings  to 
the  earth  one  that  passes  tbrougli  the 
air? — Is  there  any  other  cause  besides 
friction  and  gravitation  that  destroys 
the  motion  of  bodies  ?  —  How  is  the  re- 
sistance of  the  air  proved?  —  If  a  per- 
son walking  fast  is  carrying  a  basin  of 
water,  and  suddenly  stops,  what  will  be 
the  consequence?  —  If  a  horse,  from 


standing  still,  starts  suddenly  forwaid. 
what  will  happen  to  the  rider?  —  Csii' 
you  repeat  the  second  law  of  motion  ?— 
Pray  illustrate  it  by  some  familiar  ex- 
ample.— What  changes  the  dincttoii 
of  a  cannon  ball  ?  —  Upon  what  does 
the  distance  passed  depend  ? — Bepeat 
the  third  law  of  motion,  and  give  ne 
an  instance  in  proof  of  its  tmtii.— 
How  are  action  and  re-action  Ulostrated 
in  the  case  of  a  horse  drawing  a  heavy 
load  ?  —  How  is  this  law  ap^cable  to 
the  flight  of  a  bird? 


CONVERSATION  XH. 


THE  LAWS  OF  MOTION — ccf/itinued, 

Charles.  Are  those  laws  of  motion  which  you  explained 
yesterday  of  great  importance  in  Natural  Philosophy? 

Fa.  Yes,  they  are;  and  they  should  be  carefully  committed 
to  memory.  They  were  assumed  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  as  the 
fundamental  principles  of  mechanics;  and  you  will  find  them 
at  the  head  of  all  hooks  written  on  these  subjects.  From 
these  also  we  are  naturally  led  to  some  other  branqhes  of 
science,  which,  though  we  cannot  but  slightly  mention  them, 
should  not  be  wholly  neglected;  as  they  are,  in  fact,  but  corol- 
laries to  the  laws  of  motion. 

Em.  What  is  a  corollary.  Papa? 

Fa.  It  is  nothing  more  than  some  truth  or  consequence 
clearly  deducible  from  some  other  truth  before  demonstrated 
or  admitted.  Thus,  by  the  ^rst  law  of  motion,  every  body 
mtist  endeavour  to  continue  in  the  state  into  which  it  is  put, 
whether  it  be  of  rest,  or  uniform  motion^  in  a  straight  tine: 
from  which  it  follows,  as  a  corollary,  that  when  we  see  a  body 
move  in  a  curved  line,  it  must  be  acted  upon  by  at  least  two 
fDrces.     Corollary  is  from  the  Latin  corollarium,  which  is 
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from  caraUoj  *^  &  garland,"  and  signified  originallj  a  gratoitj 
or  donation  presented  to  a  person  over  and  above  what  was 
I  strictly  his  due,  and  which  was  generally  a  garland^  and 
given  in  token  of  approbation — afterwards  it  was  money : 
hence  it  came  to  imply  any  present;  and,  Jigurativelyy  an 
additional  inference. 
I  Ch.  When  I  whirl  round  a  stone  in  a  sling,  what  are  the 

forces  acting  upon  the  stone? 

Fa,  There  is  the  force  by  which  the  stone  would  fly  off  m 
a  right  or  straight  line,  were  you  to  let  go  the  string;  and 
there  is  the  force  of  the  hand,  which  keeps  it  in  a  circular 
motion.  Have  you  never  seen  a  wet  mop  trundled  by  a  ser- 
vant? the  threads  of  the  mop  fly  from  the  centre,  but  their 
ends  being  confined  they  cannot  escape  from  it;  the  water, 
however,  not  being  restrained,  flies  off*  in  straight  lines. 
Em,  Are  there  any  of  these  curvilinear  motions  in  nature? 
Fa.  The  moon  and  all  the  planets  move  by  a  similar  law. 
Take  the  moon  as  an  instance.  It  has  a  constant  tendency  to 
the  earth  by  the  attraction  of  gravitation;  and  'it  has  also  a 
tendency  to  proceed  in  a  right  line  by  that  projectile  force 
impressed  upon  it  by  the  Divine  Creator,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  stone  flies  from  your  hand.  Now,  by  the  joint  action 
of  these  two  forces  it  describes  a  circular  motion. 

Em,  And  what  would  be  the  consequence,  supposing  the 
[      projectile  force  to  cease? 

■  Fa.  The  moon  must  fall  to  the  earth:  and  if  the  force  of 

[  ^»vity  were  to  cease  from  acting  upon  the  moon,  it  would 
X.  fly  off  into  infinite  space.  The  projectile  force,  when  applied 
[  to  the  planets,  is  called  the  centrifugal  force,  as  having  a  ten- 
\  dency  to  recede  or  fly  from  the  centre;  and  the  other  force  is 
^  termed  the  centripetal  force,  from  its  tendency  to  some  point 
;  as  its  centre,  and,  in  circular  motion,  these  two  forces  con- 
[      stantly  balance  each  other. 

I  Ch,  And  is  all  this  in  consequence  of  the  inactivity  of 

v     mattt^,  by  which  bodies  have  a  tendency  to  continue  in  the 
!      saioe  state  they  are  in,  whether  of  rest  or  motion? 
\  Fa,  Yes;  and  this  principle,  assumed  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton 

to  be  in  all  bodies,  he  called  their  vis  inertice. 
\  Centrifugal  is  derived  from  two  Latin  words,  centimm,  -  tne 

t     centre,"  &nd? fugio^  "  I  fly  from."     Centripetal  from  centruTO,. 
•*  the  centre,"  suadpeto,  "  I  seek,** 
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CA.  A  few  mornings  ago,  you  showed  us  that  the  attnuy 
tion  of  the  earth  upon  the  moon*  is  3600  times  less  than  it 
is  upon  heavy  bodies  near  the  earth's  surface.  Now,  as  this 
attraction  is  measured  by  the  space  fallen  through  in  a  given 
time,  I  have  endeavoured  to  calculate  the  space  which  the 
moon  would  fall  through  in  a  minute,  were  the  projectile  force 
to  cease. 

Fa,  Well;  and  how  have  you  found  it  out? 

6%.  A  body  falls  here  16  feet  in  the  first  second;  conse- 
quently, in  a  minute,  or  60  seconds,  it  would  fall  60  times  60 
feet,  multiplied  by  16,  that  is  3600  feet,  which  must  be  mul- 
tiplied by  16;  and,  as  the  moon  would  fall  through  3600  times 
less  space  in  a  given  time  than  a  body  here,  it  would  fall  only 
i  6  feet  in  the  first  minute. 

Fa,  Your  calculation  is  accurate.  I  will  recall  to  your 
mind  the  second  law,  by  which  it  appears  that  every  moikm, 
or  change  of  motion,  produced  in  a  body,  must  be  propof' 
tional  to,  ayid  in  the  direction  of,  the  force  impressed.  There- 
fore, if  a  moving  body  receives  an  impulse  in  the  direction  of 
its  motion,  its  velocity  will  be  increased;  if  in  the  contrary 
direction,  its  velocity  will  be  diminished;  but  if  the  force  bi 
impressed  in  a  direction  oblique  to  that  in  which  it  moves, 
then  its  direction  will  be  between  that  of  its  former  motioD 
and  that  of  the  new  force  impressed. 

Ch,  This  I  know  from  the  observations  I  have  made  with 
my  cricket-ball. 

Fa,  By  this  second  law  of  motion  you  will  easily  under* 
stand  that  if  a  body  at  rest  receives  two  impulses  at  the  same 
time,  from  forces  whose  directions  do  not  coincide,it  will,  by 
their  joint  action,  be  made  to  move  in  a  line  that  lies  between 
the  direction  of  the  forces  impressed. 

Em,  Have  you  any  machine  to  prove  this  satisfactorily? 

Fa.  There  are  many  such  invented  by  different  persons; 
descriptions  of  which  you  will  hereafter  find  in  various  books 
on  these  subjects.  But  it  is  easily  understood  by  a  figure.  If 
on  the  ball,  a,  a  force  be  impressed,  sufficient  to 
make  it  move  with  a  uniform  velocity  to  the  point 
6  in  a  second  of  time;  and  if  another  force  be  also 
impressed  on  the  ball,  which  alone  would  make  it  pig.  i^ 
more  to  the  point  c,  in  the  same  time;  the  ball, 
♦  See  Conversation  IV. 
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>y  means  of  the  two  forces,  will  describe  the  line,  ad,  which 
a  a  diagonal  of  the  figure,  whose  sides  are  ac  and  ab. 

Ch,  But,  how  then,  is  motion  produced  in  the  direction  of 
^he  force  f  According  to  the  second  law,  it  ought  to  be,  in 
me  case,  in  the  direction  acy  and  in  the  other,  in  that  oi  ab; 
whereas,  it  is  in  that  of  adf 

Fa,  Examine  the  figure  a  little  attentively,  carrying  this 
in  your  mind,  that,  for  a  body  to  move  in  the  same  direction, 
it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  move  in  the  same  straight 
fine;  but  that  it  is  sufficieq|  to  move  either  in  that  line  or  in 
any  one  parallel  to  it. 

Ch.  I  perceive,  then,  that  the  ball,  when  arrived  at  dy  has 
moved  in  the  direction  ac,  because  bd  i^  parallel  to  ac,  and 
eQso  in  the  direction  a  by  because  cd  is  parallel  to  it. 

Fa.  And  in  no  other  possible  situation,  but  at  the  point  dy 
cx>uld  this  experiment  be  conformable  to  the  second  law  of 
motion. 

QUESTIONS  FOB  EXAMINATION. 


What  is  meant  by  a  corollary  ?  —  If 
a  bodymoves  in  acvryed  line  is  it  acted 
apoD.  by  more  than  one  fbrce? — What 
■re  the  forces  which  act  upon  a  stone 
whirled  round  in  a  sling  ? — Explain  to 
me  by  what  means  the  moon  is  carried 
about  the  earth  ? —  What  would  be  the 
consequence  if  the  projectile  force,  or 
the  power  of  grayity,  were  to  cease  to 


m»  inertuef  —  If  the  prcgeetile  force 
that  perpetually  acts  upon  the  moon 
were  to  cease,  through  what  space 
would  it  fall  in  a  minute? — How  is 
the  velocity  of  a  body  increased,  or  di- 
minished?—  If  a  body  at  rest  receive 
at  the  same  instant  two  impulses,  the 
directions  of  which  do  not  coincide,  in 
what  line  will  that  body  move? — Ex- 


act upon  the  moon?  —  What  do  you  j  plain  this  by  fig.  14.  —  Is  it  necessary 
mean  by  the  eentrifugaU  and  centripetal  i  for  a  body  to  move  in  the  same  line,  in 
forces? — From  what  do  these  forces  |  order  that  it  should  move  in  the.  same 
result? —  What  is  meant  by  the  term    direction  ^ 


CONVERSATION  XIII. 
THE  LAWS  OF  MOTION — continued. 

Father,  If  yon  reflect  a  little  upon  what  we  said  yesterday 
on  the  second  law  of  motion,  you  will  readily  deduce  the  fol- 
lowing corollaries,  referring  occasionally  to  the  last  figure. 

1.  That  if  the  forces  be  equal,  and  act  at  right  angles  tjo  o\i<^ 
another,  the  line  described  bj  the  ball  will  be  the  ^«k;gWM\  ^ 

E 
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i 
a  square.    But  in  all  other  cases,  it  will  be  the  diagonal  of  a 
parallelogram  of  some  kind. 

2.  By  varying  the  angle,  and  the  forces,  you  vary  the  form 
of  your  parallelogram. 

Ch.  Yes,  Papa;  and  I  see  another  consequence;  viz.  that 
the  motions  of  two  forces  acting  conjointly  in  this  way  are 
not  so  great  as  when  they  act  separately. 

Fa,  That  is  true;  and  you  are  led  to  this  conclusion,  I  sup- 
pose, from' the  recollection  that,  in  every  triangle,  any  two 
sides  taken  together,  are  greater  than  the  remaining  side;  and 
therefore  you  infer,  and  justly  tSo,  that  the  motions  which 
the  ball,  a,  must  have  received,  had  the  forces  been  applied 
separately,  would  have  been  equal  to  ac  and  a  5,  or,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  to  ac,  and  cd^  the  two  sides  of  the  triangle, 
adc;  but  by  their  joint  action,  the  motion  is  only  equal  to  ad^ 
the  remaining  side  of  the  triangle. 

Hence,  then,  you  will  remember  that  in  the  composition^  or 
adding  together  of  forces,  as  this  is  called,  motion  is  always 
lost:  and  in  the  resolution  of  any  one  force,  as  ad,  into  two 
others,  ac  and  ab,  motion  is  gained. 

Ch,  Well,  Papa;  but  how  is  it  that  the  heavenly  bodies, 
the  moon  for  instance,  which  is  impelled  by  two  forces,  per- 
forms her  motion  in  a  circular  direction  round  the  earth,  and 
not  in  a  diagonal  between  the  direction  of  the  projectile  force 
and  that  of  the  attraction  of  gravity  to  the  earth? 

Fa,  Because,  in  the  case  just  mentioned,  there  was  but  the 
action  of  a  single  impulse  in  each  direction;  whereas  the 
action  of  gravity  on  the  moon  is  continual,  and  causes  an  ac- 
celerated motion;  and  hence  the  line  is  a  curve. 

Ch,  Supposing,  then,  that  a  represent  the  moon,  and  ne 
the  sixteen  feet  through  which  it  would  fall  in  a  second  by 
the  attraction  of  gravity  towards  the  earth,  and  ab  represent 
the  projectile  force  acting  upon  it  for  the  same  time:  if  ab 
and  ac  acted  as  single  impulses,  the  moon  would  in  that  case 
describe  the  diagonal  ad;  but,  since  these  forces  are  con- 
stantly acting,  and  that  of  gravity  is  an  accelerating  force  also^ 
therefore,  instead  of  the  straight  line  ad,  the  moon  will  be 
drawn  into  the  curve  line  aed.  Do  I  understand  the  matter  right? 
Fa,  Yes:  and  hence  you  may  easily  comprehend  how,  ly 
good  instruments  and  calculation,  the  attraction  of  the  earA 
upon  the  moon  was  discovered. 
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The  third  law  of  motion;  viz.  that  action  and  re^actwn  are 
equals  and  in  contrary  directions,  may  he  illustrated  hj  the 
motion  communicated  hy  the  percussion  of  elastic  and  wow- 
eiastic  bodies. 

Em.  What  are  these,  Papa? 

Fa.  Elastic  bodies  are  those  which  have  a  certain  spring, 
by  which  their  parts,  upon  being  pressed  inwards  by  percus- 
sion, return  to  their  former  state.  This  property  is  evident 
in  a  ball  of  wool  or  cx)tton,  or  in  sponge  when  compressed. 
Non-elastic  bodies  are  those  which,  striking  against  another, 
do  not  rebound,  but  move  together  after  the  stroke. 

Let  two  equal  ivory  balls,  a  and  A,  be  suspended 
hj  threads;  tf  a  be  drawn  a  little  out  of  the  perpen- 
dicular, and  let  fall  upon  b,  it  will  lose  its  motion  by 
communicating  it  to  A,  wliich  will  be  driven  to  a 
distance,  c,  eqpal  to  that  through  which  a  fell;  and 
hence  it  appears  that  the  re-action  of  b  was  equal  to," 
the  action  of  a  upon  it.  Fiff.  ifi. 

Em.  But  do  the  parts  of  the  ivory  balls  yield  by  the  stroke, 
or,  as  you  call  it,  by  the  percussion? 

Fa.  They  do:  for  if  I  lay  a  little  paint  on  a,  and  let  it 
touch  by  it  will  make  but  a  very  small  speck  upon  it:  but  if  it 
faU  upon  b,  the  speck  will  be  much  larger;  which  proves  tliat 
the  balls  are  elastic,  and  that  a  little  hollow,  or  dent,  was 
made  in  each  by  collision.  If,  now,  two  equal  soft  ]}alls  of 
clay,  or  glazier's  putty,  which  are  non-elastic  substances,  meet 
each  other  with  equal  velocities,  they  would  stop  and  stick 
together  at  tlie  place  of  their  meeting;  as  their  mutual  actions 
destroy  each  other. 

Ch.  I  have  sometimes  shot  one  marble  against  another  so 
cleverly,  that  the  second  mai'ble  has  gone  off  with  tlie  same 
velocity  as  that  with  which  the  first  one  approached  it,  and 
this  first  marble  has  remained  in  the  place  of  tlie  second  mar- 
ble.    Are  marbles^  therefore,  as  well  as  ivory,  elastic? 

Fa.  They  are.     If  three  elastic  balls  5,  c,  d,  be     \ 
hung  from  adjoining  centres,  and  d  be  drawn  a     / 
little  out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  let  fall  upon  c, 
th«i  will  d  and  c  become  stationary,  and  b  wdll  be 
driven  to  fl,  the  distance  through  which  rffell  upon  c.  ,  . 

If  you  hang  any  number  of  balls  fio  as  to  touch  ^  ^  q5 
each  other,  and  dmw  the  outside  one  away  to  a      F\g.  vo. 

£  2 
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little  distance,  and  then  let  it  fall  upon  the  others,  the  ball  on 
the  opposite  side  will  be  driven  off,  while  the  rest  remain 
stationary:  so  equally  is  the  action  and  re-action  of  the  sta- 
tionary balls  divided  among  them.  In  the  same  manner,  if 
two  are  drawn  aside  and  suffered  to  &11  on  the  rest,  tlie 
opposite  two  will  fly  off,  and  the  others  remain  stationary. 

There  is  one  other  circumstance  depending  upon  the  action 
and  re-action  of  bodies,  and  also  upon  the  vis  inertue  of  matter, 
worth  noticing.  By  some  authors  you  will  find  it  largely 
treated  upon:  it  is  this — 

If  I  strike  a  blacksmith's  anvil  with  a  hammer,  action  and 
re-action  being  equal,  the  anvil  strikes  the  hammer  as  forcibly 
as  the  hanmier  strikes  the  anvil:  and  further — 

If  that  anvil  be  large  enough,  I  might  lay  it  on  my  breast^ 
and  suffer  you  to  stnke  it  with  a  sledge  hammer  with  all 
your  strength,  without  pain  or  risk  of  injury;  for  the  «tf 
inerticB  of  the  anvil  sufficiently  resists  the  force  of  the  blow: 
but  if  the  anvil  were  only  a  pound  or  two  in  weight,  your 
blow  would  probably  kill  me,  or  at  least  do  me  some  serious 
injury.  This  feat  is  often  exhibited  at  country  fairs  to  many 
wondering  spectators. 

It  is  upAi  this  principle  also  that  the  recoil  in  firing  guns 
and  cannons  is  to  be  explained,  when  the  re-action  is  equal  to 
the  action:  but  a  heavy  cannon  by  its  vis  inerUce  operates  so 
as  to  lessen  the  recoil. 


QUESTIONS  FOE  EXAMINATION. 


It  two  equal  forces  act  upon  a  body 
at  right  angles  to  one  another,  what 
line  will  be  described  by  that  body?  — 
Suppose  the  forces  are  not  equal  and  do 
not  act  at  right  angles  to  one  another, 
what  will  be  the  line  described  ? — How 
do  you  know  that  two  forces  acting  con- 
jointly on  a  body  do  not  produce  so 
great  an  effect  as  if  they  were  to  act 
separately? —  In  what  cases  is  motion 


between  elastic  and  non-elastic  bodiee. 
— Show  me,  by  a  reference  to  fig.  15,  how 
action  and  re-action  are  equal  and  iB 

contrary  directions How  is  it  pioTBd 

that  elastic  bodies,  as  ivory  ball^  yield 
by  percussion? — What  would  be  tlM 
consequence  of  two  non-elafltic  bodkib 
in  motion,  meeting  each  other. —  Whit 
proof  is  there  that  marbles  are  elastk? 
Explain  to  me  the  intention  of  fig.  16? 


lost,  and  in  what  others  is  it  gained  ?  —  I  —  What  curious  circumstance  is  than 
Why  do  the  planetary  bodies  move  in  I  resulting  fh>m  the  vis  inertue  of  bodieik 
curves? — Explain  this  by  means  of  the   and  fh>m  the  action  and  reaction  of 
figure.  —  How  is  the  third  law  of  motion  |  bodies  ? 
illustrated? — Explain   the  (Merence' 
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Charles.  Will  70U  now,  Papa,  explain  the  Mecbanfoal 
Powers? 

Fa.  I  will:  and  you  must  bear  in  mind  four  things:  1st. 
that  the  power  acting  may  be  either  the  effort  of  men  or  ani- 
mals, springs,  weight,  steam,  &g.;  2.  The  resistance  to  be 
overcome  by  the  power,  is  the  weight  or  object  to  be  moved; 
3.  The  punt  about  which  all  the  parts  of  the  body  move  is 
the  prop  or  fulcrum;  4.  Observe  the  respective  velocities  c' 
the  power,  and  of  the  resisting  body.  But  first,  I  hope  you 
have  not  forgotten  what  the  Momentum  of  a  body  is. 

Ch,  No,  Papa:  It  is  that  force  of  a  moving  body  which  is 
estiniated  by  the  weight,  multiplied  into  its  velocity. 

Fa,  May  a  small  body,  therefore,  have  an  equal  momentum 
with  one  much  larger? 

Ch,  Yes,  provided  the  smaller  body  move  much  swifter 
than  the  larger  one,  as  the  weight  of  the  latter  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  former. 

Fa,  What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  that  one  body  moves 
swifter,  or  has  a  greater  velocity  than  another? 

Ch,  I  mean  that  it  passes  over  a  greater  spacer  in  the  same 
time.  Your  watch  wfll  explain  my  meaning.  The  minute- 
hand  travels  round  the  dial- plate  in  an  hour;  but  the  hour- 
hand  takes  twelve  hours  to  perform  its  course;  consequently 
the  velocity  of  the  minute -hand  is  twelve  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  hour-hand;  because,  in  the  same  time,  (viz.  twelve 
hoars)  it  travels  over  twelve  times  the  space  that  is  gone 
through  by  the  hour-hand. 

Fa,  But  this  can  be  true  only  on  the  supposition  that  the 
two  circles  are  equal.  In  my  watch,  the  minute-hand  15 
longer  than  the  other,  and  consequently  the  circle  described 
by  it  is  larger  than  that  described  by  the  hour-hand. 

Ch,  I  see  at  once  that  my  reasoning  holds  good  only  in  the 
case  where  the  hands  are  equal. 

Fa,  There  is,  however,  a  particular  point  0?  \3ttfe  \oTi%'5c 
hand,  of  which  it  m&j  be  said,  with  the  strictest  tr\xt\v^  \h«X.  \\. 
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bas  exactly  twelve  times  the  velocity  of  the  extreme  point  of 
the  shorter  hand. 

Ch,  That  is  the  point  at  which,  if  the  remainder  were  cut 
off,  the  two  hands  would  be  equal.  And,  in  fact,  ^very  dif- 
ferent point  of  the  hand  describes  different  spaces  in  the  same 
time. 

Fa.  The  littte  pivot  on  which  the  two  hands  seem  to  move 
(for  they  are  really  moved  by  different  pivots,  one  within 
another)  may  be  called  the  centre  of  motioriy  which  is  a  fixed 
point;  and  the  longer  the  hand  is,  the  greater  is  the  space 
described. 

Ch.  The  extremities  of  the  vanes  of  a  windmill,  when  they 
are  going  very  fast,  are  scarcely  distinguishable,  though  the 
separate  parts,  nearer  the  mill,  are  easily  discerned.  This  is 
owing  to  the  velocity  of  the  extremities  being  so  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  other  parts. 

Em.  Does  not  the  swiftness  of  the  round-abouts  which  we 
see  at  fairs  depend  on  the  same  principle;  viz.  the  length  of 
the  poles  upon  which  the  seats  are  fixed? 

Fa.  Yes;  the  greater  the  distance  at  which  these  seats  are 
placed  from  the  centre  of  motion,  the  greater  is  the  space 
which  the  boys  and  girls  travel  for  their  halfpenny. 

Em.  Those  in  the  second  row  then,  had  a  shorter  ride  fixr 
their  money  than  those  at  the  end  of  the  poles. 

Fa.  Yes;  shorter  as  to  space,  but  the  same  as  to  time.  In 
the  same  Tfay,  when  you  and  Charles  go  round  the  gravel 
walk  for  half  an  hour's  exercise,  if  he  run,  while  you  walk^ 
he  will,  perhaps,  have  gon^  six  or  eight  times  round  in  the 
same  time  that  you  have  been  but  three  or  four  times.  Now^ 
as  to  time,  your  exercise  has  been  equal;  but  he  may  have 
passed  over  double  the  space  in  the  same  time. 

Ch.  How  does  this  apply  to  the  explanation  of  the  me- 
chanical powers? 

Fa.  You  will  find  the  application  very  easy.  Without 
clear  ideas  of  what  is  meant  by  time  and  space^  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  you  could  readily  comprehend  the  prindples  (d 
Mechanics;  but  let  us  proceed: 

There  are  six  Mechanical  powers:  the  Lever;  the  "Wheel 
and  Axle;  the  Pulley;  the  Inclined-plane;  the  Wedge;  and 
the  Screw;  and  one  or  more  of  them  will  be  found  employed 
in  every  machine;  in  fact,  the  great  body  of  mechanism  to  be 
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seen  in  our  largest  manufactories  may  be  resolved  into  some 
one  or  more  of  these  six  powers. 

Em.  Why  are  they  eaUed  Mechanical  Powers? 
Fa.  Because  by  their  means  we  are  enabled  mechanicallu 
to  raise  weights,  move  heavy  bodies,  and  overcome  resistances, 
which,  without  their  assistance,  could  not  be  done. 

Ch.  But  is  there  no  limit  to  the  assistance  gained  by 
these  powers?  I  remember  reading  of  Arcliimedes,  who 
said  thiat  with  a  place  for  his  fulcrum,  he  would  move  the 
earth  itself. 

Fa,  Human  power,  with  all  the  wonderful  assistance  which 
art  can  give,  is  yet  very  limited,  and  upon  this  principle,  that 
"  what  we  gain  in  power  we  lose  in  time,^  For  example:  if 
by  your  own  unassisted  strength  you  are  able  to  raise  fifty 
pounds  to  a  certain  distance  in  one  minute,  and  if  by  the  help 
of  machinery,  you  wish  to  raise  500  pounds  to  the  same 
height,  you  will  require  ten  minutes  to  perform  it:  thus  you 
increase  your  power  ten-fold,  but  it  is  at  the  expense  of  time; 
or,  in  other  words,  you  are  enabled  to  do,  with  one  effort,  in 
ten  minutes,  that  which  you  could  have  done  in  ten  separate 
efforts  in  the  same  time. 

Fm.  The  importance  of  mechanics,  then,  is  not  so  great  as 
we  might  imagine  it  to  be  at  first  sight;  as  there  is  nc  real 
gain  of  force  acquired  by  the  mechanical  powers. 

Fa,  You  must  consider  that,  although  there  be  not  any 
actual  increase  of  force  gained  by  these  powers;  the  advan- 
tages which  men  derive  from  them  are  inestimable.  Suppose, 
^or  example,  that  several  small  weights,  manageable  by  human 
strength,  are  to  be  raised  to  a  certain  height,  it  may  be  fully 
as  convenient  to  elevate  them  one  by  one  as  to  take  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  mechanical  powers,  in  raising  them  all  at  once; 
because,  as  we  have  shown,  the  same  time  will  be  necessary 
in  both  cases:  but  suppose  you  have  a  large  block  of  stone,  oi 
a  ton  weight,  to  carry  away,  or  a  weight  still  preater,  what 
would  you  do? 

Em,  I  did  not  give  that  a  thought. 

Fa,  Bodies  of  this  kind  cannot  be  separated  into  parts 
proportionate  to  human  strength  without  immense  labour,  nor, 
perhaps,  without  rendering  them  unfit  for  those  purposes  to 
which  they  are  to  be  applied.  Hence,  then,  you  perceive  the 
great  importance  of  the  mechanical  powers;  by  th^  w^^  c^ 
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wliicli  a  man  is  enabled  to  manage  with  ease  a  weight  manj 
times  greater  than  himself. 

Ch,  I  have,  in  fact,  seen  a  few  men,  by  means  of  puUeTS, 
and  seemingly  with  no  very  great  exertion,  raise  an  enormous  - 
oak  into  a  timber-carriage,  in  order  to  convey  it  to  its  desti- 
nation. 

Fa,  A  very  excellent  instance,  Charles:  for  if  the  tree  had 
been  cut  into  such  pieces  as  could  have  been  managed  by  the 
natural  strength  of  these  men,  it  would  not  have  been  worth 
carrying  away  for  any  purpose  which  required  an  extended 
length. 

Em,  I  now  perceive  it  clearly.     What  is  a  fulcrum.  Papa? 

Fa,  It  is  the  ficedpointf  or  prop,  round  which  the  olJier 
parts  of  a  machine  move.     It  is  a  Latin  word,  meaning  a  prop* 

Ch,  The  pivot,  upon  which  the  hands  of  your  watch  move^ 
is  a  fulcrum,  is  it  not,  Papa? 

Fa.  Certainly  it  is:  and  you  remember  we  called  it  also 
the  centre  of  motion.  The  rivet  of  these  scissars  is  also  a 
fulcrum. 

Em,  Is  that  a  fixed  point,  or  prop? 

Fa,  Undoubtedly,  as  it  regards  the  two  parts  of  the 
scissars;  for  that  always  remains  in  the  same  position,  while 
the  other  parts  move  about  it.  Again;  take  the  poker,  and 
stir  the  ^e,  now  that  part  of  the  bar  on  which  the  poker 
rests  is  &  fulcrum;  for  the  poker  moves  upon  it  as  a  centre. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  a  greater  force,  the  weight, 
can  under  no  circumstances  be  supported  by  a  less,  the  power; 
the  fact  is,  that  by  the  contrivance  of  the  lever,  a  portion  of 
the  resistance  is  made  to  be  borne  by  the  fulcrum,  the  whole 
of  it  being  divided  between  that  point  and  the  point  of  appli- 
cation of  the  power. 

Are  you  now,  my  children,  satisfied  with  the  foregoing  ex- 
planation of  the  Laws  of  Motion?  > 

Ch,  Yes,  Papa;  and  besides  what  you  have  there  set  forth, 
experience  teaches  us  that  it  requires  the  same  force  to  de- 
stroy motion  as  to  produce  it :  therefore,  all  bodies  are  inac- 
tive, so  that  they  cannot  move  unless  impelled,  or  stop  unless 
by  some  force  impressed  on  them. 

Fa,  Is  motion  perpetual? 

Ch.  Yes ;  as  regards  itself;  but  no  motion  contrived  by  art 
can  he  perpetual,  on  account  of  the  resistance  of  the  me^uiiL 
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Fa,  Are  the  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces  always 
equal? 

Ch.  Yes,  for  as  they  act  in  contrary  directions,  they  de- 
stroy each  other's  effect;  so  that  neither  body  is  suffered  to 
fly  off  nor  fall  in,  but  is  continued  on  its  own  proper  and 
acq«ired  orbit. 

Fa,  Then  you  account  for  the  continued  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  in  this  way? 

Ch,  Such,  I  And,  is  the  opinion  established  by  Science. 
The  moon  revolves  about  the  earth  from  the  same  causes 
that  the  earth  and  other  planets  revolve  about  the  sun;  that 
is,  by  means  of  a  profectile  force,  and  a  centripetal  force  tend- 
ing to  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

Fa,  Does  this  apply  to  all  other  kinds  of  motion? 

Ch,  The  same  principles  certainly  apply  to  all  kinds  of 
motion. 

Fa,  In  our  Ninth  Conversation  you  were  informed  of  the 
effect  produced  by  motion  on  a  person  riding  on  horseback. 
Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  other  example  of  this  operation 
of  the  laws  of  motion? 

Ch,  I  recollect  a  circumstance  in  point,  related  to  me  some 
time  ago  by  a  friend,  who  was  present  when  it  happened. 
But  I  never  reflected  till  now  how  much  it  illustrates  the 
present  subject.  It  is  this: — ^A  troop  of  yeomanry  cavalry 
had  been  raised  in  a  northern  district  during  the  late  war, 
consisting  of  farmers,  butchers,  &c.,  as  is  usual,  and  had 
become  tolerably  expert  in  their  exercise;  but  their  horses 
had  not  been  sufficiently  trained  to  execute  any  manoeuvres 
with  honour  to  themselves.  Notice  having*  been  giving  that 
the  reviewing  officer  of  the  district  would  pay  them  a  visit  on 
a  certain  day,  for  the  purpose  of  inspection,  the  volunteers 
solicited  the  Colonel  of  a  cavalry  regiment,  stationed  in 
neighbouring  barracks,  to  lend  them,  for  the  important  day, 
as  many  regularly  trained  horses  as  would  mount  them  all 
for  the  review.  The  Colonel,  smiling,  complied.  The  yeo- 
men were  mounted.  Manoeuvres  began,  and  went  on  tolerably 
well  till  a  charge  was  sounded.  The  gallant  troop  rushed  on 
with  great  rapidity,  sword  in  hand,  elate  with  pride  in  their 
own  dexterity,  when,  lol  the  bugle  suddenly  sounded  a  halt. 
The  dead  stop  of  the  horses  at  this  signal,  so  differenX.  twsoi 
anything  their  jiden  had  been  before  accustomed  to,  \3ar^'^ 
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most  of  them  several  feet  over  their  heads,  to  the  no  small 
humiliation  of  the  yeomanry.  Fortunately,  they  received  but 
little  personal  injury.  These  poor  fellows  had  therefore  such 
a  lesson  on  the  Laws  of  Motion  as,  I  suppose,  they  will  nevCT 
forget. 

Fa,  I  am  glad  to  find  your  memory  so  excellent;  but  we 
will  now  revert  to  our  present  Lecture:  you  have  in  this  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  simple  mechanical  powers>  and 
learned  their  names.    What  have  you  to  remark  thereon  ? 

Ch,  I  perceive,  plainly,  that  they  are  calculated  to  perfoim 
what  the  strength  of  any  animal  could  not  effect  without 
them;  but  I  must  confess  I  have  not  understood  much  of  the 
principles  on  which  they  act;  besides,  nothing  has  been  said 
in  respect  of  the  motion  of  weight. 

Fa,  What  have  you  gathered  from  the  authors  you  have 
read  on  that  point? 

Ch,  I  understand  that  the  body  which  is  moved,  or 
hindered  from  moving,  is  the  weight.  That  which  moves  or 
sustains  the  weight  is  called  the  power.  By  the  action  of  tiie 
weight  we  are  not  to  understand  the  motion  of  its  centre  of 
gravity  in  a  horizontal  line,  nor  the  circular  motion  of  the 
parts  about  the  centre  of  gravity:  for,  in  both  these  cases  the 
gravitation  of  the  body  is  no  impediment  to  its  motion.  Thfli  . 
motion  of  the  weight  is  merely  the  ascent  or  descent  of  it8\)| 
centre  of  gravity. 

But  are  there  not.  Papa,  distinct  centres  to  be  consi- 
dered in  connexion  with  Mechanics  in  general? 

Fa,  Yes;  there  are  three  centres.  First,  the  centre  of 
magnitude  of  a  b9dy,  which  is  a  point  taken  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible at  an  equal  distance  from  all  the  outward  parts.  Se-- 
condly,  the  centre  of  motion  of  a  body,  which  is  any  point 
whereon  the  body  may  rest,  or  about  which  it  may  move. 
Thirdly,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  bq^y,  which  is  a  point 
whereon  all  the  parts  of  the  body  balance  each  other;  so  that 
if  this  point  be  made  the  centre  of  motion,  the  body  may  ht 
placed  and  continued  at  rest  in  any  situation. 

Ch,  Can  any  body  stand  or  retain  its  position  upon  either 
a  horizontal  or  inclined  plane  suspended,  unless  a  perpendi- 
cular proceeding  from  the  centre  of  gravity  fall  withm  the 
base? 
J^a.  No.    In  aU  suspendexl  bodies  at  rest  upon  any 
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of  motion,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  either  directly  over  or 
directly  under  the  centre  of  motion. 

QUESTIONS  FOR   EXAMINATION. 


What  do  you  mean  bj  the  momentum 
jf  a  body  ? — Do  you  know  how  to  make 
the  momenia  of  unequal  bodies,  equal  ? 
—  What  is  meant  by  one  body  having 
a  greater  velocity  than  another? — 
What  familiar  example  will  illustrate 
it? — Does  every  part  of  the  minute 
hand  of  a  watch  or  clock  travel  twelve 
times  faster  than  the  hour  hand? — 
What  is  meant  by  the  centre  of  motion 
of  a  wateh  ? — What  parts  of  the  vanes 
of  a  windmill  move  the  faster  ? — Why 
are  some  parts  of  the  vanes  of  a  mill  in 
quick  motion  more  distinguishable  than 
others  ? —  Can  you  give  me  another  in- 


stance or  two  on  this  subject  ? —  Is  it  ne- 
cessary to  have  clear  ideas  with  r^aid  to 
time  and  gpacet — IIow  many  mecha- 
nical powers  are  there  ? — ^Why  are  they 
so  called?  —What  limits  the  assistance 
gained  by  these  powers  ?  —  Explain 
what  you  mean  by  the  phrase,  that 
*'  what  we  gain  in  power  we  lose  in 
time."  —  How  are  the  advantages  of 
the  mechanical  powers  set  forth? — 
What  is  meant  by  a  fhlcrum?  —  What 
is  the  fldcrum  of  a  watch  ? — Why  is 
the  pivot. on  which  scissars  move  called 
a  fulcrum? — When  you  stir  the  fire 
with  a  poker  what  forms  the  Ailcrum? 
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Father.  We  will  now  consider  the  Lever y  which  is  generally 
called  the^r^^  mechanical  power. 

The  lever  is  any  inflexible  bar  of  wood,  iron,  or  other  ma- 
terial, which  serves  to  raise  weights,  while  it  is  supported  at 
a  point  by  an  immoveable  prop  or  fulcrum^  on  which,  as  the 
centre  of  motion,  all  the  other  parts  turn. —  ^ 

aft,  will  represent  a  lever ^  and  the  point  c,  the  ^        g^^'^^. 
ftderum  or  centre  of  motion;  and  the  two  parts  ^  ^* 

of  the  lever  divided  by  the  fulcrum,  are  called   ^^ 
its  arms.     Now,  it  is  evident,  if  the  lever  turn  ^' 

on  its  centre  of  motion,  c,  so  that  a  comes  into  the  position  e; 
b  at  the  same  time  must  come  into  the  position  d.  If  both 
the  arms  of  the  lever  be  equal,  that  is,  if  acis  equal  to  Ac, 
there  is  no  advantage  gained  by  it;  for  they  pass  over  equal 
spaces  in  the  same  time:  and,  according  to  the  fundamental 
principle  already  laid  down  (p.  66)  "  as  power  is  gained^ 
time  must  be  lost ;"  therefore,  no  time  being  lost  by  a  lever  of 
this  kind,  there  can  be  no  power  gained. 
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Ch.  Why,  tlieoy  is  it  called  a  mechanical  power? 

Fa,  Strictlj  speaking,  perhaps,  it  ought  not  to  be  so  oom^ 
sidered;  but  it  is  usually  reckoned  as  one,  and  has  the^y- 
crum  between  the  weight  and  the  power,  which  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing property. of  levers  of  the  first  kind:  and  when  the 
fulcrum  is  exactly  the  middle  point  between  the  weight 
and  power,  it  forms  the  common  balance;  to  which,  if  scales 
be  suspended  at  a  and  6,  it  is  fitted  for  weighing  all  sorts  of 
commodities.  The  point  of  suspension  is  the  Mcrum  or 
centre  of  motion;  scales  for  weighing  heavy  bodies  are  some- 
times balanced  upon  this  fulcrum  instead  of  being  suspended. 

Em,  You  say  it  is  a  lever  of  the  first  kind.  Are  there 
several  sorts  of  levers?  c  Fig.  is 


Fa,  Yes;    there  are  three  ^p.::^e 


sorts:    some  persons  reckon 

four:  the  fourth,  however,  is 

but  a  bended  one,  of  the  first    i  ■■^- -.,,  til 

kind.     A  lever  of  the  first  Qw  •        ^  i 

kind,  has  \h<b  fulcrum  between  Pig.  lo. 

the  weight  and  the  power.  Q 

The  second  kind  of  lever  has  the     ,    ^  ^.  i 

fulcrum  at  one  end,   the  power  at     S"]  ^1 

the  other,   and  the  weight   between     ^Q  F^ 

them.  Fig.  20. 

In  the  third  kind  the  power 
is  between  the  fulcrum  and  the 
weight. 


^ 


"  Of  Levers'  powers  the  different  sorts  are  three ; 
The;ir»*  in  steel-yards  and  in  scales  you  see ; 
The  best,  a  secondt  is  the  miller's  lift. 
Where  pofver  and  fulcrum  to  each  end  you  shift; 
And  in  the  third  the  worst  of  all,  my  friend. 
You  find  the  tpeight  and  fuhnm  at  each  end." 


1 


Let  us  take  the  lever  of  the  first  kind  (fig.  18),  which,  if  it 
be  moved  into  the  position  cd,hj  turning  on  its  fulcrum,  ^ 
it  is  evident  that  while  a  has  travelled  over  the  short  space 
a  c,  6  has  travelled  over  the  greater  space  bd;  which  spaces 
are  to  one  another  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the 
arms  ae  and  be.  If,  therefore,  you  apply  your  hand  first  to 
the  point  a,  and  afleiwards  to  6,  in  order  to  move  the  le^w 
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nto  the  position  cd^  using  the  same  velocity  in  both  cases, 
^ou  will  find  that  the  time  spent  in  moving  the  lever,  when 
he  hiuid  is  at  by  will  be  as  much  greater  as  that  spent  when 
tne  hand  is  at  a,  as  the  arm  be  is  longei  than  the  arm 
2e;  but  then  the  exertion  required  will,  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, be  less  at  b  than  at  a. 

Ch,  The  arm  be  appears  to  be  four  times  the  length  of  ae. 

Fa,  Then  it  is  a  lever  which  gains  power  in  the  propor- 
tion of  four  to  one:  that  is,  a  single  pound  weight  apphed  to 
the  end  of  the  arm  be,  bs  at  ^,  will  balance  four  pounds  sus- 
pended at  a,  as  w. 

^H.  I  have  seen  workmen  move  large  pieces  of  timber 
to  very  small  distances  by  means  of  a  long  bar  of  wood  or 
iron.     Is  that  a  lever? 

Fa,  Yes:  they  force  one  end  of  the  bar,  termed  a  crow- 
bar, under  the  timber,  and  then  place  a  block  of  wood,  stone, 
&c.,  beneath,  as  near  the  same  end  of  the  lever  as  possible, 
for  a  fulcrum,  applying  their  own  strength  to  the  other. 
Power  is  gained  in  proportion  as  the  distance  from  the  ful- 
crum to  the  part  where  the  men  apply  their  strength  is 
greater  than  the  distance  from  the  fulcrum  to  the  end  which 
is  under  the  timber. 

Ch,  It  must  be  very  considerable;  for  I  have  seen  two  or 
three  men  move  a  tree  in  this  way,  of  several  tons  weight,  I 
should  think. 

Fa.  That  is  not  difficult:  for,  supposing  a  lever  to  gain  the 
advantage  of  twenty  to  one,  and  a  man  by  his  natural  strength 
being  able  to  move  but  a  hundred  weight,  he  will  find  that  by 
a  lever  of  this  sort  he  can  move  twenty  hundred  weight,  or  a 
ton;  for  single  exertions,  however,  a  strong  man  can  put 
forth  a  much  greater  power  than  is  sufficient  to  remove  a 
hundred  weight!  and  some  levers  are  in  use,  by  which  a  still 
more  considerable  advantage  is  gained  than  that  of  twenty  to  one. 
Ch.  I  think  you  said,  the  other  day,  that  the  common 
steel-yard  is  a  lever. 

Fa.  I  did  so:  the  short  arm  ac  is,  & 

by  an  increase  of  size,  made  to  ba-    c(f^    !      \      i      i      L=,b 
lance  the  longer  one  bc^  and  from  Cf    /\c  1 

the  centre  of  motion,  the  divisions  /  1  \  ^^ 

or  graduated  Inarks  must  commence.  ^-^ 
Now,  if  be  be  divided  into  as  many  ^^*'  ^^' 
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parts  as  it  wiil  contain,  each  equal  to  ac,  a  single  weight,  ai 
a  pound,  p,  will  serve  for  weighing  anything  as  heavy  as 
itself,  or  as  many  times  heavier  as  there  are  graduated  marks 
or  divisions  in  the  arm  c.  If  the  weight  p  be  placed  at  the 
division  1  in  the  arm  6r,  it  will  balance  one  pound  in  the 
scale  at  a:  if  il  be  removed  to  3,  5,  or  7,  it  will  balance  3,  6, 
or  7  pounds  in  the  scale;  for  these  divisions  being  respectively 
3,  5,  or  7  times  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  motion  c  that 
a  is,  it  becomes  a  lever,  which  gains  advantage,  at  those  points, 
in  the  proportions  of  3,  5,  and  7.  If,  now,  the  intervals 
between  the  divisions  on  the  longer  arm  be  subdivided  inttj 
halves,  quarters,  &c.,  any  weight  may  be  accurately  ascer- 
tained even  to  halves,  or  quarters  of  pounds,  &c.  In  the 
steel-yard,  the  hook  by  which  it  is  suspended  is  its  fulcrum  or 

On  the  same  principle  is  the  Seesaw:  when  two  boys  ride 
see-saw  on  a  plank  drawn  over  a  log  of  wood,  the  plank  is  a 
lever,  the  log  the  fulcrum,  and  one  boy  is  the  power,  and  the 
other  the  weight  or  resistance.  If  the  boys  are  of  equal 
weight,  the  plank  must  be  supported  in  the  middle;  to  make 
the  two  arms  equal;  if  they  differ  in  weight  the  plank  must 
1)6  drawn  over  the  prop  to  make  the  arms  unequal,  and  the 
lightest  boy  placed  at  the  end  »f  the  longest  arm,  in  order 
that  the  greater  velocity  of  his  motion  may  make  up  for  the 
greater  weight  of  his  companion,  so  that  their  momenta  may 
be  equal ;  and  each  as  he  comes  alternately  to  the  ground  may 
be  called  the  power. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  KXAMINATION. 


W])at  is  meant  by  a  lever,  and  for 
what  ia  it  used?  —  Explain  by  means 
of  fig.  17  its  mode  of  action.  —  How 
many  sorts  of  levers  are  there  ? — How 
is  the  fulcrum  situated  in  the  lever  of 
the  first  kind? — How  in  that  of  the 
second  ? — How  in  the  tlurd? — Repeat 
the  lines  descriptive  of  the  lever  ?  — 
Jn  what  proportion  ai*e  the  spaces  de- 


scribed by  the  arms  of  a  lever  ? — Can 
you  explain  this  by  referrmg  tofig.  18? 
— What  power  does  a  lever  gain  whose 
two  arms  are  as  9  to  3  ? —  How  is  H 
that  an  iron  crow  in  moving  timber  ol 
stone,  acts  upon  the  principle  of  a  lever? 
—  Explain  by  fig.  19,  how  it  is  that 
the  common  steel-yard,  made  use  of  bf 
the  butcher,  is  a  lever. 
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CONVERSATION  XVI. 

THE  LEVER — conttfiued. 


£mma.  What  advantage  has  the  steel-jayd,  which  you  de- 
scribed in  our  last  conversation,  o^  er  a  pair  of  scales  ? 

Fa  It  may  be  much  more  readily  removed  from  place  to 
place,  and  requires  no  other  apparatus  than  a  single  weight 
for  aU  the  purposes  to  which  it  can  be  applied.  Sometimes 
the  arms  are  not  of  equal  weight.  In  that  case  the  weight  p 
must  be  moved  along  the  arm  b  c,  till  it  exactly  balances  the 
other  arm  without  a  weight ;  and  in  that  point  a  notch  must 
be  made,  marking  over  it  a  cypher  0,  from  which  the  divi- 
sions or  graduated  marks  must  commence. 

Ch.  Is  there  great  accuracy  required  in  the  manufacture  of 
instruments  of  this  kind  ? 

Fa.  Yes.  Of  such  importance  is  it  to  the  public  that  there 
should  be  no  error  or  fraud  by  means  of  false  weights,  or  false 
balances,  that  it  is  the  business  of  certain  public  officers  to 
examine,  at  stated  seasons,  the  weights,  measures,  &c.,  of 
every  shopkeeper  in  the  land.  Yet  it  is  to  be  feared  that, 
after  all  precautions,  much  fraud  is  practised  upon  the  unsus- 
pecting. 

Em.  One  day  last  summer  I  bought,  as  I  supposed,  a 
pound  of  cherries  at  the  door:  but  Charles  thinking  they  did 
not  weigh  a  pound,  we  tried  them  in  your  scales,  and  found 
but  twelve  ounces,  instead  of  a  pound:  and  yet  the  scale 
went  down  as  if  the  man  had  given  me  full  weight.  How 
was  that  managed? 

Fa.  It  might  be  done  in  many  ways:  by  short  weights,  or 
by  the  scale  in  which  the  fruit  was  put  being  made  in  some 
way  heavier  than  the  other;  but  fraud  may  be  practised  with 
good  weights  and  even  scales,  by  making  that  arm  of  the 
balance,  on  which  the  weights  hang,  shorter  than  the  other; 
for  then  a  pound  weight  will  be  balanced  by  as  much  lessf 
fruit  than  a  pound  as  that  arm  is  shorter  than  theottet. 
This  was  probably  the  method  hj  which  you  wer^  cVveate^. 
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Em,  By  what  method  could  I  have  discoyered  this  cheat? 

Fa.  The  scales,  when  empty, '  are  exactly  balanced:  but 
when  loaded,  though  still  in  equUibrium,  the  weights  are  un- 
equal, and  the  deceit  may  instantly  be  discovered  by  chang- 
ing the  weight  to  the  contrary  scale.  I  will  give  you  a  role 
to  find  the  true  weight  of  any  body  by  such  a  false  balance. 
The  reason  of  the  rule  you  will  understand  hereafter.  **  Fmd 
the  weight  of  the  body  by  both  scales,  multiply  them-  together^ 
and  then  find  the  square  root  of  the  product^  which  is  the  true 
weight" 

Ch.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  the  rule.  Suppose  a  body 
to  weigh  16  ounces  in  one  scale,  and  in  the  other  12  ounca 
and  a  quarter;  if  I  multiply  16  by  12  and  a  quarter,  I  get 
the  product  196;  the  square  root  of  which  is  14:  for  I  find 
14  multiplied  into  itself  gives  196;  the  true  weight  of  the 
body  therefore  is  14  ounces. 

Fa.  That  is  just  what  I  meant.  To  the  lever  of  the  first 
kind  maybe  referred  many  common  instruments,  such  as 
scissars,  shears,  sugar-nippers,  pincers,  snaflfers,  the  hand- 
pike,  toothed-hammer,  pump-handle,  &c.,  which  are  made  of 
two  levers,  acting  contrary  to  each  other. 

Em.  The  rivet  where  the  two  levers  arc  screwed  together 
is  the  fulcrum  or  centre  of  motion;  the  hand  the  power  used; 
and  whatever  is  to  be  cut  is  the  resistance  to  be  overcome; 
therefore  the  longer  the  handles,  and  the  shorter  the  points 
of  the  scissars,  the  more  easily  will  they  cut;  hence  when 
pasteboard,  or  any  hard  substance  is  to  be  cut,  we  use  that 
part  of  the  scissars  nearest  the  screw  or  rivet. 

Ch.  A  poker  stirring  the  fire  is  also  a  lever ;  for  the  bar 
is  the  fulcrum,  the  hand  the  power,  and  the  coals  the  resist- 
ance to  be  overcome. 

Fa.  We  now  proceed  to  levers  of  the  second  kind,  in 
which  the  fulcrum  c  (fig.  19,)  is  at  one  end,  the  power  p  at 
the  other  end  b,  and  the  weight  to  be  raised,  tr,  is  somewhere 
between  the  fulcrum  and  the  power. 

Ch.  And  how  is  the  advantage  gained  to  be  estimated  in 
tins  lever? 

Fa.  By  looking  at  the  figure  you  will  find  that  power  or 
advantage  is  gained  in  proportion  as  the  distance  of  the 
power  p  from  the  fulcrum  is  greater  than  the  distance  of  Uta^ 
w  eight  w. 
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Ch.  Then,  if  the  weight  is  suspended  at  one  inch  from  the 
fulcrum,  and  the  power  acts  at  five  inches  from  it,  the  power 
gained  is  five  to  one  ;  or  one  pound  at  j9  will  balance  five  sXwf 

Fa.  It  will:  for  you  perceive  that  the  power  passes  over 
five  times  as  great  a  space  as  the  weight;  or,  while  the  point 
a,  in  the  lever,  moves  over  one  inch,  the  point  h  will  move 
over  five  inches- 

Em,  What  things  in  common  use  are  to  be  refen-ed  to  the 
lever  of  the  second  kind  ? 

Fa,  The  most  common  and  useful  of  all  things.  Every 
door,  for  instance,  which  turns  on  hinges,  is  a  lever  of  this 
sort.  The  hinges  may  be  considered  as  the  fulcrum  or  centre  of 
motion;  the  whole  door  is  the  weight  to  be  moved  ;  and  the 
power  is  applied  to  that  side  on  which  the  handle  is  usually 
fixed. 

Em,  Now  I  see  the  reason  why  there  is  considerable  dif- 
ficulty in  pushing  open  a  heavy  door,  if  the  hand  is  applied 
to  any  part  near  the  hinges ;  although  it  may  be  opened  with 
the  greatest  ease  in  the  usual  method. 

Ch,  This  sofa,  with  my  sister  upon  it,  represents  a  lever  of 
the  second  kind.     Does  it  not,  Papa? 

Fa.  Certainly;  if,  while  she  is  sitting  upon  it,  in  the  mid- 
dle, you  raise  one  end,  while  the  other  remains  fixed  as  a 
prop  or  fulcrum.  Similar  to  this  is  the  wheel-barrow;  in 
which  the  axis  of  the  wheel  is  the  fulcrum,  the  load  and 
barrow,  the  weight  or  resistance,  and  the  force  of  the  labourer, 
the  power.  To  this  kind  of  lever  may  be  also  referred  nut- 
crackers, oars,  rudders  of  ships;  and  those  cutting  knives 
with  one  end  fixed  in  a  block,  used  for  cutting  chaff*,  drugs,  and 
wood  for  various  uses ;  also  lemon  and  cork  squeezers,  &c. 

Em,  I  do  not  see  how  oars  and  rudders  are  levers  of  this 
sort. 

Fa.  The  boat  is  the  weight  to  be  moved,  the  water  is  the 
fulcrum,  and  the  waterman  at  the  handle  of  the  oar  the  power ; 
80  that  the  force  with  which  the  boat  is  impelled,  is  to  that 
exerted  by  the  rower,  as  the  distance  from  the  middle  of  the 
blade  to  the  point  where  he  grasps  the  oar,  is  to  the  distance 
from  the  same  point,  to  the  side  of  the  boat.  The  masts  of 
ships  are  also  levers  of  the  second  kind ;  for  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  is  the  fulcrum,  the  ship  the  weight,  and  the  wind  act- 
ing against  the  sail  is  the  moving  power. 
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The  knowledge  of  this  principle  may  be  useful  in  numj 
situations  and  circumstances  of  life.  If  two  men,  unequal  in 
strength,  have  a  heavy  burden  to  carry  on  a  pole  betweei 
them,  the  ability  of  each  may  be  consulted  by  placing  tiie 
burden  as  much  nearer  to  the  stronger  man  as  his  strength 
is  greater  than  that  of  his  partner. 

Em,  Which  would  you  call  the  prop  in  this  case  ? 
Fa,  The  stronger  man:  for  the  weight  is  nearer  to  hun;  and 
the  weaker  would  then  be  considered  as  the  power.  Again, 
two  horses  may  be  so  yoked  to  a  carriage,  that  eacb  shall 
draw  a  part  proportioned  to  his  strength,  by  dividing  the 
beam  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  point  of  traction^  or  draw- 
ing, may  be  as  much  nearer  to  the  stronger  horse  than  to  the 
weaker,  as  the  strength  of  the  former  exceeds  that  of  the 
latter. 

We  will  now  describe  the  third  kind  of  lever,  the  great 
object  of  which  is  to  produce  great  velocity  by  an  expendi- 
ture of  force.  In  this,  the  prop  or  fulcrum  c  (fig.  20.)  is  at 
one  end,  the  weight  w,  at  the  other,  and  the  power  jti  is  ap- 
plied at  by  somewhere  between  the  prop  and  the  weight, 

Ch,  In  this  case,  the  weight,  being  farther  from  the  centre 
of  motion  than  the  power,  must  pass  through  more  space  than 
the  former. 

Fa,  And  what  is  the  consequence? 

Ch,  That  the  power  must  be  greater  than  the  weight; 
and  as  much  greater  as  the  distance  of  the  weight  from  the 
prop  or  fulcrum  exceeds  the  distance  of  the  power  from  the 
prop;  hence,  to  balance  a  weight  of  three  pounds  at  a,  there 
will  be  required  the  exertion  of  a  power,  /),  acting  at  d,  equal 
io  five  pounds. 

Fa,  Since,  then,  a  lever  of  this  kind  is  a  disadvantage  to 
the  moving  power,  it  is  but  seldom  used,  and  only  in  cases 
of  necessity;  such  as  in  that  of  a  ladder,  which,  being  fixed 
at  one  end  against  a  wall  or  other  obstacle,  is,  by  the  strength 
of  a  man's  arm,  raised  into  a  perpendicular  position.  But 
the  most  important  application  of  this  third  kind  of  lever  is 
manifest  in  the  structure  of  the  limbs  of  animals,  particularly 
fh  those  of  mankind.  The  fulcra  are  the  joints,  the  poiwor 
is  supplied  by  muscles  through  the  intervcKtlon  of  tendon^ 
attached  very  near  the  fulcra,  and  the  direction  of  their  ten- 
sions  very  oblique  to  the  direction  of  the  limb.     Let  us  take 
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the  arm  as  an  instance.  When  we  lift  a  weight  by  the  hand, 
it  is  principally  effected  by  means  of  a  muscle  coming  from  the 
shoulder  blade,  and  terminating  about  one-tenth  as  far  below  the 
elbow  as  the  hand  is.  The  elbow  being  the  centre  of  motion, 
round  which  the  lower  part  of  the  arm  turns,  according  to  the 
principle  just  laid  down,  the  muscle  must  exert  a  force  ten  times 
as  great  as  the  weight  that  is  raised.  At  first  view,  this  may 
appear  a  disadvantage;  but  what  is  lost  in  power  is  gained  in 
velocity;  and  thus  the  human  figure,  by  a  wise  Providence, 
is  better  adapted  to  the  various  functions  it  has  to  perform. 

Fa,  Can  you  tell  me  what  people,  in  ancient  times,  used 
the  steel-yard  instead  of  scales? 

Ch.  The  Romans,  according  to  all  accounts,  used  it  in 
common;  indeed,  we  see  it  in  the  bas-reliefs  on  their  buildings, 
held  by  a  figure  of  Justice,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  scales 
are  held  by  a  similar  figure  on  modern  edifices.  The  steel- 
yard is  known  to  us,  therefore,  by  the  term,  Statera  Romana, 
But  do  you  not  think.  Papa,  that  the  scales  are  better  calcu- 
lated to  weigh  with  precision? 

Fa,  I  doubt  not  that  they  are  preferable;  for  an  artful 
person  may,  by  a  slight  touch  of  the  lever  of  the  steel-yard, 
deceive  us  very  much  in  the  weight. 

Ch,  True:  but  cannot  deceptive  tricks  be  exercised  also 
with  the  scales? 

Fa,  Undoubtedly;  and  the  poor  are  often  cheated  by  too 
refined  a  knowledge  of  retailers  in  the  use  of  the  balance. 
The  only  way  to  take  that  power  out  of  their  hands  effectu- 
ally, would  be  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  giving  every  buyer 
the  right  of  putting  the  weight  into  which  ever  scale  he  should 
prefer.  I  am  gratified  to  find  that  you  exercise  your  mind 
in  the  cause  of  humanity,  as  well  as  in  that  of  knowledge;  but 
we  must  close  our  present  conversation. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 


In  practice  A  there  any  advantage  in 
i  iteel-jrard  over  a  pair  of  scales? — 
How  is  the  beam  of  a  steel-yard  divided  ? 
How  can  fraud  be  practised  in  weighing 
out  commodities,  when  the  scales  are 
and    the   weights    accurate?  — 


of  this  sort  of  cheat? — What  is  the 
rule  to  find  the  true  weight  of  a  body  by 
means  of  a  false  balance  ? —  Apply  thiB 
rule  by  supposing  a  body  to  weigh  20 
ounces  in  one  scale,  and  in.  the  dt\xet 
only  lb  ounces. — "What  commote  Va^ 
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lever  of  the  first  kind  P — Why  are  they 
60  referred? — Show  me  by  means  of 
fig.  19,  the  action  of  a  lever  of  the 
second  Idnd,  and  what  advantage  is 
gained  by  it? — What  things  in  com- 
mon use  are  to  be  referred  to  the  lever 
of  the  second  kind  ?  — What  causes  the 
difficulty  of  moving  a  heavy  door,  when 
the  hand  is  applied  to  that  part  next 
to  the  hinges  ?  —  Mention  some  other 
things  that  act  as  levers  of  the  second 
kind.  —  Can  the  knowledge  of  this  prin- 
ciple be  made  practically  usefiil  in  other 


instances  P — Howls  the  case  of  twoBMi 
of  unequal  strength  carrying  a  borden, 
referable  to  the  principle  of  a  lever  of  tbe 
second  kind? — Is  the  same  prindple 
applicable  to  the  horse  drawing  a  car* 
riage?— Describe  by  fig.  20,  the  lever 
of  the  third  kind.  —  What  propmtSon 
must  the  power  bear  to  the  we^^  id 
levers  of  this  kind  ? — Is  any  advanta^ 
gained  by  this  lever  as  a  moving  power? 
In  what  cases  is  it  used  ? — What  isfiie 
most  important  application  of  the  prin* 
ciple  of  this  lever? 


CONVERSATION  XVH. 


OP     THE     WHEEL     AND     AXLE. 


Father.  Well,  Emma,  do  you  understand  the  principle  of  the 
lever,  wliich  we  discussed  so  much  at  large  yesterday?  * 

Em,  I  think  so.  Papa :  the  lever  gains  advantage  in  pro- 
portion to  the  space  passed  through  by  the  acting  power;  liiat 
is,  if  the  weight  to  be  raised  be  at  the  distance  of  one  inch 
from  the  fulcrum,  and  the  power  is  applied  nine  inches  distant 
from  it,  then  it  is  a  lever,  which  gains  advantage  as  9  to  1 ; 
because  the  space  passed  through  by  the  power  is  nine  times 
^eater  than  that  passed  through  by  the  weight;  and,  there- 
fore, what  is  lost  in  time,  by  passing  through  a  greater  space, 
is  gained  in  power. 

Fa.  You  recollect  also  what  the  different  kinds  of  levers 
are,  I  hope. 

Fm,  I  shall  never  see  the  fire  stirred  without  thinking  of 
a  simple  lever  of  the^r*^  kind;  and  my  scissars  will  frequently 
remind  me  of  a  combination  of  two  levers  of  the  same  sort; 
the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  door,  will  prevent  me  firom 
forgetting  the  nature  of  the  lever  of  the  second  kind;  and,  I 
am  sure  that  I  shall  never  see  a  workman  raise  a  ladder 
against  a  house  without  recollecting  the  third  sort  of  lever. 
Besides,  I  consider  that  a  pair  of  tongs  is  a  lever  of  thia 
kind. 

Fa.  You  are  right;  for  the  fulcrum  is  at  the  joint,  and  the 
power  is  applied  between  that  and  the  parts  used  in  taking  up 
coals,  &c.     So,  also,  is  the  treddle  of  a  tumine-lathe,  and  the 
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shears  used  by  sheep-shearers,  and  sugar-tongs.  Can  70a, 
Charles,  tell  me,  how  the  principle  of  momentum  applies  to 
the  lever? 

Ch.  The  momentum  of  a  body  is  estimated  by  its  weight, 
multiplied  into  its  velocity;  and  the  velocity  must  be  calcu- 
lated by  the  space  passed  through  in  a  given  time.  Now,  if 
I  examine  the  lever,  in  the  engravings,  p.  60,  and  consider  it 
as  an  inflexible  bar  turning  on  a  centre  of  motion,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  same  time  is  used  for  the  motion  both  of  the 
weight  and  the  power ;  but  the  spaces  passed  over  are  very 
different;  that  which  the  power  passes  through,  being  as 
much  greater  than  that  passed  by  the  weight,  as  the  length 
of  the  distance  of  the  power  from  the  prop  or  fulcrum  is 
greater  than  the  distance  of  the  weight  from  the  prop;  and 
the  velocities  being  as  the  spaces  passed  in  the  same  time, 
must  be  greater  in  the  same  proportion.  Consequently,  the 
velocity  of  p^  the  power,  multiplied  into  its  weight,  will  be 
aqual  to  the  smaller  velocity  of  w^  multiplied  into  its  weight; 
and  thus,  their  momenta  being  equal,  they  will  balance  one 
GUiotUer. 

Fa,  This  applies  to  the  first  and  second  kind  of  lever. 
What  do  you  say  to  the  third? 

Ch.  In  the  third,  the  velocity  of  the  power  p,  (fig.  20,) 
being  less  than  that  of  the  weight  w,  it  is  evident,  in  order 
that  their  momenta  may  be  equal,  that  the  weight  acting  at 
p  must  be  as  much  greater  than  that  of  w  as  a  c  is  less  than 
be;  and  then  they  will  be  in  equilibrium. 

Fa.  We  come  now  to  the  second  Mechanical  power,  viz., 
the  Wheel  and  Axle,  which  gains  power  in  proportion  as  the 
drcumference  of  the  wheel  is  greater  than  that  of  the  axle. 
This  machine  may  be  referred  also  to  the  principle  of  a  per- 
petual Lever:  a 6  is  the  wheel,  cd  its 
axle;  and  if  the  circumference  of  the 
wheel  be  eight  times  as  great  as  that  of 
the  axle,  then  a  single  pound,/?,  will  ba- 
lance a  weight,  w,  of  eight  pounds.  It  is 
principally  used  in  the  elevation  of 
weights. 

Ch,  Is  it  by  an  instrument  of  this  kind  that  water  is  drawn 
from  those  deep  wells  so  common  in  many  parts  of  the  eavroXr}'^. 

Fa.  It  is;  hut,  as  in  most  cases  of  this  kind.  oiiVy  «>.  sis\^^ 
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bucket  is  raised  at  once,  there  requires  but  little  pcfwer  in  the 
operation,  and  therefore,  instead  of  a  larg9  wheel,  as  a  i,  an 
iron  handle,  called  a  winch,  fixed  at  r,  is  employed,  wfaieh, 
you  can  well  imagine,  by  its  circular  motion,  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  a  wheeL     This  construction  is  called  a  windlass. 

Ch.  I  can  fancy  the  iron  shaft  attached  to  the  handle  to 
represent  the  spoke  of  a  wheel,  and  I  once  raised  some  water 
by  a  machine  of  this  kind,  and  found  that,  as  the  bucket 
ascended  nearer  the  top,  the  difficulty  increased. 

Fa,  That  must  always  be  the  case  where  the  wells  are  bo 
deep  as  to  cause,  in  the  ascent,  the  rope  to  coil  more  than 
once  round  the  length  of  the  axle;  because  the  advantage  gained 
is  in  proportion  as  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  axle;  so  that,  if  the  circumference  of  the 
wheel  be  12  times  greater  than  that  of  the  axle,  one  pound 
applied  at  the  former  will  balance  12  hanging  at  the  latter; 
but,  by  the  coiling  of  the  rope  round  the  axle,  the  difference 
between  the  circmnference  of  the  wheel  and  that  of  the  axle 
continually  diminishes,  the  advantage  consequently  gained 
is  less  every  time  a  new  coil  of  rope  is  wound  on  the 
whole  length  of  the  axle.  This  explains  why  the  difficulty 
of  drawing  the  water  or  any  other  weight  increases  as  it 
ascends  nearer  the  top. 

Ch,  Then,  by  diminishing  the  axle,  or  by  increasing  the 
length  of  the  handle,  or  size  of  the  wheel,  advantage  is  gained? 

Fa.  Yes;  by  either  of  those  methods  you  may  gain  power; 
but  it  is  very  evident  that  the  axle  cannot  be  dinounished  be- 
yond a  certain  limit  without  rendering  it  too  weak  to  sus- 
tain the  weight;  nor  can  the  handle  be  managed  if  it  be  con- 
structed on  a  scale  much  larger  than  what  is  commonly  used. 

Ch,  We  must,  therefore,  have  recourse  to  the  wheel,  with 
spikes  standing  out  of  it  at  certain  distances  from  each  other, 
to  serve  as  levers. 

Fa.  You  may  by  this  means  increase  your  power;  but  it 
must  be  at  the  expense  of  time;  for  you  know  that  a  sim|^ 
handle  may  be  turned  several  times  while  you  are  pulling  the 
wheel  round  once.  The  conical  wheel  of  a  watch,  called  the 
fusee,  is  made  in  the  shape  of  a  cone,  so  that  its  radii  may  in- 
crease exactly  in  the  proportion  in  which  the  power  dimi- 
nishes. When  the  watch  is  just  wound  up  the  fusee  acts  by 
its  smallest  radius,  and  as  the  spring  or  power  weakensi  the 
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greatest  radius  comes  into  operation.  To  the  principle  of  the 
whed  and  axle  may  be  referred  the  grindstone,  the  capstan  of 
ships,  and  windlass,  and  all  those  numerous  kinds  of  cranes 
which  are  to  be  seen  at  the  different  wharfs  on  the  banks  of 
the  rivers  and  canals,  &c. 

Ch.  What  kind  of  a  thing  is  a  capstan.  Papa? 
JF*a.  A  capstan  is  of  similar  construction  to  the  windlass, 
except  that  the  axle  or  cylinder  round  which  the  rope  coils  is 
not  placed  horizontally  but  vertically;  and  the  power  is  ap- 
plied by  means  of  a  series  of  levers  placed  round  it  at  equal 
distances  in  the  direction  of  radii, 

Ch,  I  have  seen  a  crane  consisting  of  a  wheel  large  enough 
for  a  man  to  walk  in. 

-Fa.  In  this  the  weight  of  the  man,  or  men  (for  there  are 
sometimes  two  or  three),  is  the  moving  power:  for,  as  the 
man  steps  forward,  the  part  upon  which  he  treads  becomes 
the  heaviest,  and  consequently  descends  till  it  be  the  lowest. 
On  the  same  principle,  you  may  see,  at  the  door  of  many 
birdcage-makers,  a  bird,  which,  by  its  weight,  will  give  a 
wicker  cage  a  circular  motion.  Now,  if  there  were  a  small 
weight  suspended  to  the  axle  of  the  cage,  the  bird,  by  its 
motion,  would  draw  it  up:  for,  as  it  hops  from  the  bottom 
bar  to  the  next,  its  momentum  causes  that  to  descend;  and 
thus  the  operation  is  performed,  both  with  regard  to  the  cage 
and  to  those  large  cranes  which  you  have  seen:  and  so  in 
squirrel  cages. 

In  like  manner  tread-wheels  on  a  very  large  construction 
have  been  employed  in  our  prisons  to  give  motion  to  the  axle; 
the  strength  of  the  legs,  combined  with  the  weight  of  the 
body,  giving  much  greater  power  than  the  arms. 
Em.  Is  there  no  danger  if  a  man  happens  to  slip? 
Fa,  If  the  weight  be  very  great,  a  sHp  with  the  foot  may 
be  attended  with  very  dangerous  consequences.  To  prevent 
which,  there  is  generally  fixed,  at  one  end  of  the  axle,  a  little 
wheel,  g  (fig.  22,)*  called  a  racket  wheel,  with  a  catch  h,  to 
fall  into  its  teeth:  this  will,  at  any  time,  support  the  weight, 
in  case  of  an  accident.  Sometimes,  instead  of  men  walking 
within  the  great  wheel,  cogs  are  set  round  it  on  the  outside, 
and  a  small  trundle  wheel  to  be  turned  by  a  winch  is  made  to 
work  in  the  cogs. 

•  Seo  engrariDg,  p.  69. 
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Ch,  Are  there  Hot  other  kinds  of  cranes,  in  the  use  of 
which  there  is  no  such  danger  as  you  have  been  describing? 

Fa.  You  should  know,  my  dear  children,  that  the  crane  is  a 
machine  of  so  much  importance  to  the  conmiercial  conceroa 
of  this  country  that  alterations  and  improvements  in  it  are 
continually  offered  to  the  public.  When  we  go  to  the  library 
I  will  show  you,  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  "  Transactions  of 
the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts  and  Sciences,"  an 
engraving  of  a  safe,  and,  I  believe,  very  excellent  crane,  in- 
vented by  Mr.  James  White,  who  possessed  a  most  extraor- 
dinary genius  for  mechanics. 

Ch.  But  you  said  that  this  mechanical  power  might  be 
considered  as  a  lever  of  the  first  kind. 

Fa.  I  did:  and  if  you  imagine  the  wheel  and  axle  (fig.  22,) 
to  be  cut  through  the  middle  in  the  direction  a  6, 
fg  b  (fig.  23,)  will  represent  a  section  of  it:  ab 
is  a  lever,  whose  centre  of  motion  is  c;  the 
weight  w,  sustained  by  the  rope  a  t^,  is  applied 
at  the  distance  c  a  the  radius  of  the  axle;  and 
the  power  p,  acting  in  the  direction  bp,  is  ap-  iig.  28, 
plied  at  the  distance  c  b,  the  radius  or  spoke  of  the  wheel; 
therefore,  according  to  the  principle  of  the  lever,  the  power 
will  balance  the  weight  when  it  is  as  much  less  thwi  the 
weight  as  the  distance  c  ^  is  greater  than  the  distance  of 
the  weight  a  c.  You  cannot  but  have  admired  in  mills  and 
factories,  the  immense  wheel  whose  revolution  puts  the 
whole  machinery  into  motion,  and  which  requires  one  or 
two  horses  to  turn  it .  sometimes  a  stream  of  water  effects 
the  purpose,  as  in  a  water-mill;  sometimes^the  wind,  as  ia 
the  windmill;  but  the  greatest  power  of  all  is  the  steam- 
engine,  and  it  is  indeed  the  most  efficient  and  most  con- 
venient. We  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  it  more  fully 
by  and  by. 

Ch,  Axe  there  not  many  improvements  made  in  the  whed 
and  axle? 

Fa.  Yes,  there  are ;  I  have  observed  many  new  machines 
on  this  construction  in  the  docks  and  on  board  ships.  These 
improvements,  however,  can  only  be  made  in  the  execution  uid 
power  of  the  machinery;  as  the  principles  cannot  be  changed. 

Ch.  You  told  us  in  the  last  conversation  that  the  wheel 
and  axle  gains  power  in  proportion  as  the  circumference  of 
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the  wlieel  is  greater  than  that  of  the  axle.  Does  not  the 
thickness  of  the  rope  have  some  influence  upon  it? 

Fa.  If  the  thickness  of  the  rope  be  considerable,  its  semi- 
diameter  must  be  added  both  to  the  radius  of  the  wheel  and  to 
the  radius  of  the  axle.  When  the  rope  begins  to  cover  the 
axle  a  third  time,  five  times  the  semi-di/Mneter  of  the  rope 
must  be  added  to  the  radius  of  the  axle. 

Ch.  In  that  case,  if  the  machine  is  to  be  worked  always  with 
the  same  velocity,  the  power  must  be  increased  every  time 
the  rope  recedes  from  the  axle? 

Fa,  Yes,  undoubtedly. 

QUESTIONS  FOB  EXAMINATION, 


Explain  the  general  principles  of  the 
leyer,  and  what  the  circumstances  are 
that  will  prevent  70a  from  forgetting 
the  properties  of  each  ? — ^How  does  the 
principle  Qi  momenbun  apply  to  the 
lever  ?  — What  is  the  second  mechanical 
power,  and  how  does  it  gain  power? — 
Loolc  to  figure  22  and  show  me  how  the 
vcheel  and  axle  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
inrinciple  of  the  lever?  —  To  what  pur- 
pose is  tiie  wheel  and  axle  applied? — 
Why  in  deep  wells  does  the  bucket  ap- 
pear heavier  as  it  approaches  the  top 
than  lower  down? — By  what  means 
it  advaotage  gained? — What  is  the 


limit  to  the  advantage  to  be  gained  ? — 
Why  are  spikes  fixed  into  the  outer  rim 
of  these  sorts  of  wheels  ?— Explain  how 
time  is  lost  as  power  is  |^ed? — 
What  machines  are  to  be  referred  to 
the  principle  of  the  wheel  and  axle  ?— 
Explain  the  principles  of  those  cranes 
in  which  men  walk  in  order  to  raise 
and  lower  weights?  —  How  is  the 
action  of  these  cranes  explained?  — 
What  guard  is  there  to  prevent  danger 
in  these  cranes? — How  is  the  wheel 
and  axle  to  be  referred  to  the  principle 
of  the  lever? — See  fig.  22  and  28. 


CONVERSATION  XVIH. 


OP   THE    PULLEY. 

Father.  The  third  mechanical  power  is  the  pulley,  which  is 
a  circular  flat  piece  of  wood  or  metal,  termed  the  box  or 
sheave,  or  the  block,  containing  a  wheel  moveable  about  an 
axis,  with  a  string  running  in  a.groove  round  it,  by  means  of 
which  a  weight  may  be  pulled  up.  It  may  be  ex- 
plained on  the  principle  of  the  lever.  The  line,  a  b, 
may  be  conceived  to  be  a  lever,  whose  arms,  ac 
and  be,  are  equal,  and  c  the  fulcrum,  or  centre  of 
motion.  If,  now,  two  equal  weights,  to  and  p,  be 
hung  on  the  cord  passing  over  the  pulley,  they  will 
balance  one  another,  and  the  fulcrum  wiU  sustam 
both. 
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Ch.  This  pulley,  then,  like  the  common  balance,  gives  no 
advantage. 

Fa,  From  the  single  ^orec^  pulley  no  mechanical  advantage 
is  derived;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  of  great  importanc8  in 
changing  the  direction  of  a  power;  and  is  very  much  used  in 
buil£ngs  for  drawing  up  small  weights,  by  drawing  down  the 
string:  as  it  is  far  easier  for  a  man  to  raise  such  burdens  by 
means  of  a  single  pulley  than  to  carry  them  up  a  long  ladder. 
Pulleys  are  also  used  for  drawing  up  curtains,  sails  of  ships,  &c. 

Em.  Why  is  it  called  a  mechanical  power? 

Fa,  Although  a  single  fixed  pulley  gives  no     V  c 
advantage,  yet,  when  it  is  not  fixed,  or  when  two  ^^^ 
or  more  are  combined  into  what  is  called  a  system      7»^ 
or  tackle  ofptdleys^  they  then  possess  all  the  pro- 
perties of  the  other  mechanical  powers.     Thus,  in 
cdp^  c  is  the  fulcrum;  therefore,  a  power, /?,  acting 
at  b,  will  sustain  a  double  weight,  tr,  acting  at  a; 
for  5  c  is  double  the  distance  of  ac  fix)m  the     Fig.  84. 
fulcrum. 

Again,  it  is  evident,  in  the  present  case,  that  the  whole 
weight  is  sustained  by  the  cord  ep;  and  whatever  sustains 
half  the  cord  sustains  also  half  the  weight;  but  one  half  iB 
sustained  by  the  fixed  hook,  e;  consequently,  the  man  or 
power  at  p,  has  only  the  other  half  to  sustain,  or,  in  other 
words,  any  given  power  at  p  will  keep  in  equilibrium  a  double 
weight  at  w, 

Ch,  Is  the  velocity  of  p  double  that  o£w? 

Fa,  Undoubtedly.  If  you  compare  the  space  passed 
through  by  the  hand  at  p,  with  that  passed  through  by  «?,  yott 
will  find  that  the  former  is  just  double  of  the  latter;  and, 
therefore,  the  momenta  of  the  power  and  weight,  as  in  the 
lever,  are  equal. 

Ch,  1  think  I  see  the  reason  of  this:  for,  if  the  weight  be 
raised  an  inch,  or  a  foot,  both  sides  of  the  cord  must  also  be 
raised  an  inch,  or  a  foot:  but  this  cannot  happen  unless  thai 
part  of  the  cord  at  p  pass  through  two  inches,  or  two  feet,  of 
space. 

Fa,  You  will  now  easily  infer,  from  what  has  been  alreadr 
shown  of  the  single  moveable  pulley,  that  in  a  system  ofprn^ 
leysy  the  power  gained  must  be  estimated  by  doubling  the 
Dumber  oi  pulleys  in  the  lower  or  moveable  block:  so  that, 
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Fig.  26. 


fixed  block,  a,  contains  two  pulleys  which 
on  their  axes,  and  the  lower  block,  b,  con- 
two  pulleys,  which  not  only  turn  on  their 
also  rise  with  the  weight,  the  advantage  is 
lat  is,  a  single  pound  at  p  will  sustain  four 

the  .present  instance  also  I  perceive  that, 
:  w  an  inch,  there  are  four  ropes  shortened 
nch;  and  therefore  the  hand  must  have 
.'ough  four  inches  of  space  in  raising  the 
single  inch;  which  establishes  the  maxim, 
at  is  gained  in  power  is  lost  in  space." 
t,  you  have  only  talked  of  the  power  of 
or  sustaining  the  weight.  Something  more  must, 
J,  be  added  to  raise  it. 

jrtainly.  Considerable  allowance  must  also  be  made 
•iction  of  the  cords,  pivots,  or  axes,  on  which  the 
im.  In  the  mechanical  powers  generally,  one  third 
ver  must  be  added  for  the  loss  sustained  by  friction, 
le  imperfect  manner  in  which  machines  are  com- 
istructed.  Thus,  if  by  theory  you  gain  a  powet  of 
)ractice  you  must  reckon  only  upon  400.  In  the 
hich  we  have  been  describing,  writers  have  taken 
'  three  things,  which  take  much  from  the  general 
3  and  convenience  of  pulleys  as  a  mechanical 
The  first  is,  that  the  diameters  of  the  axes  bear  a 
portion  to  their  own  diameters.  The  ^ccowrf  is,  that, 
ig,  they  are  apt  to  rub  against  one  another,  or  against 
of  the  block.  And  the  third  disadvantage  is,  the 
>f  the  rope  that  goes  over  and  under  them, 
rst  two  objections  have  been,  in  a  great 
moved  by  the  concentric  pulley,  invented 
^hite:  6  is  a  solid  block  of  brass,  wherein 
are  cut,  in  the  proportion  of  1,  3,  5,  7,  9, 
a  is  another  block  of  the  same  kind,  whose 
ire  in  the  proportion  of  2,  4,  6,  8,  10, 
round  these  grooves  a  cord  is  passed; 
li  means  they  answer  the  purpose  of  so 
tinct  pulleys,  every  point  of  which,  mov- 
the  velocity  of  the  cord  in  contact  with 
hole  friction  is  removed  to  the  two  centres    ^\g.  i-i 
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of  motion  of  the  blocks  a  and  h:  besides,  it  is  of  no  small  ad- 
vantage, that  the  pulleys  being  all  of  one  piece,  there  is, 
in  consequence,  no  rubbing  one  against  the  other. 

Em.  Do  you  calculate  i^e  power  gained  by  this  pulley  by 
the  same  method  as  with  the  common  pulley? 

Fa,  Yes;  for  pulleys  of  every  kind  the  rule  is  general:  the 
advantage  gained  is  found  by  doubling  the  number  of  tbe 
pulleys  in  the  lower  block:  in  the  pulley  before  you  there  are 
six  grooves,  which  answer  to  as  many  distinct  pulleys,  and, 
consequently  the  power  gained  is  twelve  ^  or,  one  poond  9Xj^ 
will  balance  twelve  pounds  at  w. 

Various  other  systems  of  pulleys  have  been  invented,  but 
it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  incumber  your  memory  with 
them,  as  they  have  been  found  less  practicable  than  those  we 
have  described. 

Ch.  When  there  is  a  combination  of  pulleys,  what  did  you 
say  it  was  denominated,  Papa? 

Fa.  It  is  called  a  Tackle;  and  the  box  containing  ihs 
pulleys  is  called  a  Block. 

Ch.  In  a  combination  of  separate  pulleys,  where  each  lower 
pulley  has  its  own  peculiar  rope,  or  string,  what  must  be  the 
proportion  of  the  power  to  the  weight? 

Fa.  It  must  be  as  one  is  to  two,  continually  doubled  as 
many  times  as  there  are  lower  pulleys.  You  have  learned 
that  the  upper  pulley,  over  which  the  rope  nms,  only  servee 
to  alter  the  direction  of  the  power.  What,  then,  is  the  power 
it  gains  by  the  addition  of  the  lower  pulley? 

Ch.  By  means  of  that,  the  power  moves  twice  as  fast  as 
the  weight;  and,  therefore,  to  make  an  equilibrium^  the 
weight  must  be  double  the  power. 


QUESTIONS  FOE  EXAMINATION. 

Can  the  principle  of  the  pulley  be  i  in  a  system  of  pulleTS  ?  —  Howmncfaii 
referred  to  that  of  the  lever  ?  See  fig.  24.  I  to  be  allowed  for  friction  and  other  im* 
—  Is  any  mechanical  advantage  gained  {  perfections  in  the  mechanical  poweitf 
from  the  tingle  fixed  ptiOey  t  —  Why  is  !  — What  are  the  chief  defects  in  tht 


it  called  a  mechanical  power? — Ex- 
plain its  action  by  fig.  25. — In  the  lever 
what  most  be  the  proportion  of  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  power  to  that  of  the 


.ever? — How  is  the  power  estimated  I  leys? 


operation  of  pulleys  ?  —  Have  these  or 
any  of  them  been  obviated ;  and  \lf 
what  means? — What  is  the  general 
rule  for  calculating  the  power  of  pal- 
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CONVERSATION    XIX. 

OF   THE   INCLINED   PLANE. 

Father.  We  may  now  describe  the  inclined  plane,  which  is 
ihe/ourth  mechanical  power.  It  is  merely  a  slope  or  declivity 
employed  to  facilitate  the  drawing  up  of  great  weights. 

Ch.  You  wiU  not  be  able,  I  think,  to  reduce  this  also  to 
the  priAdple  of  the  lever. 

Fa.  No:  it  is  a  distinct  principle;  and  some  writers  on 
these  subjects  reduce  at  once  the  six  mechanical  powers  to 
two;  viz.,  the  lever  and  the  inclined  plane. 

Em.  How  do  you  estimate  the  advantage  gained  by  this 
mechanical  power? 

Fa.  The  method  is  very  easy;  for,  just  as  much  as  the 
length  of  the  plane  exceeds  its  perpendicular  height,  so  much 
is  the  advantage  gained.  Suppose  ah  2i 
plane  standing  on  the  table,  and  cd  another 
plane  inclined  to  it;  if  the  length,  cdy  be 
three  times  greater  than  the  perpendicular 
height,  the  cylinder,  c,  will  be  supported  , 
upon  the  plane,  cd,  by  a  weight  equal  to  Fig.  28. 

the  third  part  of  its  own  weight. 

Em.  Could  I,  then,  draw  up  a  weight  on  such  a  plane  with 
a  third  part  of  the  strength  that  I  must  exert  in  lifting  it  up 
at  the  end? 

Fa.  Certainly  you  might,  making  allowance,  however,  for 
the  friction:  but  then,  you  must  observe  that,  as  in  the  other 
mechanical  powers,  you  will  have  three  times  the  space  to 
pass  over;  or,  as  you  gain  power  you  will  lose  time. 

Ch.  Now  I  understand  the  reason  why,  sometimes,  there 
are  two  or  three  strong  planks  laid  from  the  street  to  the 
ground-floor  warehouses,  forming  an  inclined  plane,  on  which 
large  casks  and  heavy  packages  are  raised  or  lowered. 

Fa.  The  inclined  plane  is  chiefly  used  for  raising  heavy 
weights  to  small  heights;  for,  in  warehouses  situated  in  the 
upper  parts  of  buildings,  cranes  and  pulleys  are  better  adapted 
for  the  purpose:  it  is  now,  however,  beginning  to  be  much 
employed  in  the  construction  of  roads,  especially  rail-roads. 

Ch.  I  have  sometimes,  Papa,  amused  myself  by  observing 
the  difference  of  time  which  one  marble  has  taken  toio\\.^cswcL 
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a  smooth  board,  and  another  which  has  fallen  hj  its  own 
gravity  without  any  support. 

Fa,  And  if  it  was  a  long  plank,  and  you  took  care  to  let 
both  marbles  drop  from  the  hand  at  the  same  instant^  I  dare 
say  you  found  the  difference  very  evident? 

Ck,  I  did:  and  now  you  have  enabled  me  to  account  for  it 
very  satisfactorily,  by  showing  me  that  as  much  more  time  is 
spent  in  raising  a  body  along  an  inclined  plane  than  in  lifting 
it  up  at  the  end,  as  that  plane  is  longer  than  its  perpendicular 
height.  For  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  rule  holds  good  in 
the  descent  as  well  as  in  the  ascent. 

Fa,  If  you  have  any  doubt  remaining,  a  few  words  wiD 
clear  it  up.  Suppose  your  marbles  placed  on  a  plane  per- 
fectly horizontal,  as  this  table,  they  will  remain  at  rest 
wherever  they  are  placed;  but  if  you  elevate  the  plane  in 
such  a  manner  that  its  height  be  equal  to  half  the  length  <rf 
the  plane,  it  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  shown  before,  that 
the  marbles  will  require  a  force  equal  to  half  their  weight  to 
sustain  them  in  any  particular  position.  Suppose,  then,  the 
plane  perpendicular  to  the  table;  the  marbles  will  descend 
with  their  whole  weight;  for  now  the  plane  contributes  in 
no  respect  to  support  them;  consequently,  they  would  require 
a  power  equal  to  their  whole  weight  to  keep  them  from  de- 
scending. 

Ch,  Is  the  swiftness,  therefore,  with  which  a  body  falls  to 
be  estimated  by  the  force  with  which  it  is  acted  upon? 

Fa,  Certainly:  for  you  are  now  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  philosophy  to  know  that  the  effect  must  be  estimated 
from  the  cause.  Suppose  an  inclined  plane  thirty -two  feet 
long,  and  its  perpendicular  height  sixteen  feet;  what  time 
will  a  marble  take  in  falling  down  the  plane,  and  also  in  de- 
scending from  the  top  to  the  earth,  by  the  force  of  gravity? 

Ch,  By  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  a  body  falls  sixteen 
feet  in  a  second,  (see  p.  28,)  therefore  the  marble  will  be  one 
second  in  falling  perpendicularly  to  the  ground;  and,  as  the 
plane  is  double  its  height,  the  marble  must  take  two  second? 
to  roll  down  it. 

Fa,  I  will  try  you  with  another  example.     If  there  is  a 

plane  64  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  and  3  times  64,  or  192 

feet  long,  tell  me  what  time  a  marble  will  take  in  falling  to 

the  earth  by  the  attraction  of  gravity,  and  how  long  it  will  be 

in  descending  down  the  plane. 
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Ch.  By  the  attraction  of  gravity  it  will  fall  in  two  seconds^ 
because,  by  multiplying  the  sixteen  feet  which  it  falls  in  the 
first  second  by  the  square  of  two  seconds,  or  four,  which  is 
the  time,  1  get  sixty-four,  the  height  of  the  plane.  But  the 
plane  being  three  times  as  long  as  it  is  pa^ndicularly  high, 
it  must  be  three  times  as  many  seconds  in  rolling  down  Sie 
plane  as  it  was  in  descending  freely  by  the  force  of  gravity; 
that  is,  six  seconds. 

I  know,  Papa,  that  the  whole  force  with  which  a  weight 
descends  in  a  right  line  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
is  called  the  absolute  gravity  of  that  weight.  What  is  the 
diminished  force  called,  with  which  the  weight  descends  on 
an  inclined  plane? 

Fa.  It  is  called  the  relative  gravity.  K,  therefore,  a  plane 
be  perpendicular,  the  relative  gravity  upon  it  is  equal  to  the 
absolute  gravity;  but,  if  a  plane  *be  horizontal,  there  is  no 
relative  gravity  whatever. 

Em.  Pray,  Papa,  what  common  instruments  are  to  be  re- 
ferred to  this  mechanical  power,  in  the  same  way  as  scissars, 
pinciers,  &c.,  are  referred  to  the  lever? 

Fa.  Chisels,  hatchets,  and  such  other  sharp  instruments  as 
are  sloped  down  to  an  edge  on  one  side  only  may  be  referred 
to  the  principle  of  the  inclined  plane. 

QUESTIONS  FOE  EXAMINATION. 


Do  all  writers  on  mechanical  suljects 
reckon  rix  mechanical  powers  ? — How 
are  we  to  estimate  the  advantage 
gained  by  the  inclined  plane  ?  See  fig. 
28. — What  power  would  be  necessary 
to  draw  a  given  weight  up  such  a  plane 
as  that  described  in  the  figure  ? — What 
is  the  reason  that  heavy  packages  are 
drawn  up  planks  from  the  street  to  a 
warehouse  instead  of  being  lifted  per- 
pendicularly up  ?  — Why  does  a  marble 
take   longi>r   in    descending    an   in- 


clined plane,  than  it  would  in  falling 
perpendicularly  by  the  force  of  gravity  ? 
— Explain  this  more  particularly  by  the 
instance  of  a  marble  on  horizontal  and 
inclined  planes.  -^  How  is  the  swiftness 
of  a  falling  body  to  be  estimated  ? — 
If  a  plane  is  three  times  as  long  as  it  is 
high,  what  will  be  the  proportion  of  the 
perpendicular  fall  of  a  marble,  to  its  de- 
scent down  the  inclined  plane  ?  — What 
instruments  arc  to  be  referred  to  this 
mechanical  power? 


CONVERSATION  XX. 

OF    THE    WEDGE. 


Father.  The  next  mechanical  power  is  the  wedge,  which 
is  made  up  of  two  inclined  planes,  as  def  an(J  cc/,  joined 
together  at  their  bases,  hefy: — dc  is  the  whoVe  t\^ckiv"^a^  ^1 
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the  wedge  at  its  back,  ahcd^  where  the  power ^ 
is  applied,  and  df  and  cf  are  the  lengths  of  its  c\ 
sides:  now  there  will  be  an  equilibrium  between 
the  power  impelling  the  wedge  downward  and  the 
resistance  of  the  wood  or  other  substance  acting 
against  its  sides,  when  the  thickness,  dc^  of  the  ^g* 
wedge  is  to  the  length  of  the  two  sides,  or,  which  is  the  i 
thing,  when  half  the  width  or  thickness,  de^  of  the  we^ge^ 
at  its  back,  is  to  the  length  of  dfy  one  of  its  sides,  as  tin 
power  is  to  the  resistance. 

Ch,  This  is  the  principle  of  the  inclined  plane. 

Fa,  It  is:  and  notwithstanding  all  the  disputes  which  the 
methods  of  calculating  the  advantage  gained  bj  the  wedge 
have  occasioned,  I  see  no  reason  to  depart  from  the  opinion  of 
those  who  consider  the  wed^e  as  a  double  inclined  plane. 
.'  Em.  I  have  seen  peopW  cleaving  wood  with  wedges;  but 
they  seem  to  have  no  effect  unless  struck  sharply,  and  with 
great  force? 

Fa.  Certainly,  my  child;  for  the  power  of  the  attraction  of 
cohesion,  by  which  the  parts  of  wood  adhere  together,  is  80 
great  as  to  require  a  considerable  momentum  to  separate  them. 
Did  you  observe  nothing  else  in  the  operation,  worthy  of 
your  attention? 

Ch.  Yes:  I  also  took  notice  that  the  wood  generally  split 
a  little  below  the  place  which  the  wedge  reached. 

Fa.  This  happens  in  cleaving  most  kinds  of  wood;  and 
then  the  advantage  gained  by  this  mechanical  power  must  be 
in  proportion  as  the  length  of  the  sides  of  the  cleft  in  the 
wood  is  greater  than  the  length  of  the  whole  back  of  the 
wedge.  There  are  other  peculiarities  in  the  action  of  the 
wedge;  but,  at  present,  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  them. 

Em.  Since  you  said  that  all  instruments  which  sloped  off 
to  an  edge  on  one  side  only  were  to  be  explained  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  inclined  plane;  so,  I  suppose,  those  which  slope 
to  an  edge  on  both  sides  must  be  referred  to  the  principle  of 
the  wedge? 

Fa.  They  must:  many  chisels  are  so  made,  and  aknost  all 
sorts  of  axes,  nails,  pins,  needles,  awls,  &c.,  are  also  modifl** 
cations  of  the  wedge,  also  the  teeth  of  animals.  The  angle 
of  the  wedge  is  also  a  matter  of  importance;  the  softer  the 
Wibstance  to,  be  divided,  the  more  acute  may  the  wedge  be 
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oonstructed.  In  tools  for  cutting  wood,  the  angle  is  genendlj 
about  30°;  for  cutting  iron  from  5(f  to  60®;  and  for  brass 
from  80°  to  90°. 

CA.  Is  the  wedge  much  used  as  a  mechanical  power? 

Fa.  It  is  of  considerable  importance  in  a  great  variety  of 
cases,  where  the  other  mechanical  powers  are  of  no  avail: 
and  this  arises  from  the  momentum  of  the  blow,  which  is 
greater,  beyond  comparison,  than  the  application  of  any  dead 
weight  or  pressure,  such  as  is  employed  in  the  other  me- 
chanical powers.  Hence  it  is  used  in  splitting  wood,  rocks, 
&C.;  and  even  the  largest  ship,  when  in  dock,  may  be  raised 
to  a  small  height  by  driving  a  wedge  under  the  keel.  It  is 
also  used  for  raising  up  the  beam  of  a  house,  when  the  floor 
gives  way,  by  reason  of  too  great  a  burden  being  laid  upon  it, 
and  for  securing  scaffolding,  fixing  door  frames,  and  many 
other  purposes  in  building.  It  is  usual  also  in  separating 
large  mill-stones  from  the  sand-rocks,  to  bore  horizontal  holes 
under  them  in  a  circle,  and  fill  them  with  pegs  or  wedges 
made  of  dry  wood,  which,  gradually  swelling  by  the  moisture 
of  the  earth,  in  a  day  or  two  lift  up  the  mill-stone  without 
breaking  it. 

It  is  on  the  principle  of  the  wedge  that  saws  are  employed, 
A  series  of  wedges  are  cut  in  the  edge  of  a  thin  plate  of  steel, 
which,  by  its  weight,  tends  perpetually  to  drive  the  points  of 
these  wedges  into  the  substance  ob  which  it  acts,  and  by  its 
bngitudinal  motion  it  presents  a  fresh  surface  continually  to 
their  action.  When  the  teeth  are  small,  the  force  employed 
18  proportionately  small:  thus  saws  with  large  teeth  are 
used  for  soft  substances,  and  those  with  small  teeth  for  hard 
substances.  Most  cutting  instruments,  as  scythes,  sabres, 
table-knives,  &c.,  act  as  saws,  by  the  extremely  fine  rough- 
ness produced  on  their  edges  by  grinding  or  other  sharpening. 

Ch,  Is  it  on  the  same  principle  that  stone,  glass,  and  gems, 
kc^  are  cut? 

Fa.  Stones  are  usually  sawn  by  a  plain  piece  of  metal 
without  teeth;  the  small  angular  particles  of  the  substance, 
or  of  some  harder  stone,  act  as  little  wedges,  which  are  moved 
backward  and  forward  by  the  action  of  the  blade.  In  cutting 
granite,  emery  is  used.  For  glass,  emery  mixed  with  water  is 
dropped  on  a  dharp  edged  wheel,  wMch  is  put  m\o  T«b^\^ 
motion,  and  for  engraving  gems,  diamond-powdex  la  \);»feftL^ 
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which  is  made  to  drop  on  a  slender  piece  of  soft  iron  reyolving 
with  great  velocity  on  its  axis. 

On  the  principle  of  the  wedge  are  constructed  files;  their 
surfaces  are  studded  with  snudl  wedges,  which  act  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  saw. 


QUESTIONS  FOR 

Of  what  is  the  wedge  formed  ? —  Be- 
fbr  to  figure  27  and  explain  the  prin- 
ciple of  thia  mechanical  power. — Is  the 
principle  of  the  wedge  similar  to  that 
of  the  inclined  plane?— Why  is  great 
force  necessary  ha  the  use  of  the  wedge? 


EXAMINATION. 

—  How  is  the  power  of  the  wedg««tlt- 
mated? — What  instmmenta  u«  tobe 
referred  to  the  wedge  ?  —  To  what  par- 
ticular purposes  is  the  wedge  applied? 
— How  are  mill-stones  separated  team 
the  rocks? 


CONVERSATION  XXI. 


OF   THE    SCREW. 

Father.  Let  us  now  examine  the  pro- 
perties of  the  sixth  and  last  mechani- 
cal power,  the  screw ;  which,  however, 
cannot  be  called  a  simple  mechanical 
power,  as  it  is  never  used  without  the 
assistance  of  a  lever  or  winch;  by  means 
of  which  it  becomes  a  compound  engine 
of  great  power  in  pressing  bodies  to- 
gether, or  in  raising  great  weights,  a  b 
is  the  representation  of  one,  with  the  lever  A. 

Em.  You  said  just  now,  Papa,  that  all  the  mechanic^ 
powers  were  reducible  either  to  the  lever  or  to  the  indined 
plane.     How  can  the  screw  be  referred  to  either? 

Fa.  The  screw  is  composed  of  two  parts;  one  of  whicbi 
a  6,  is  called  the  screw,  and  consists  of  a  spiral  protuberaiioe» 
called  the  thready  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  coiled  round 
a  cylinder:  the  other  part,  g^  called  the  nut^  is  perforated  to 
the  dimensions  of  the  cylinder;  and  in  the  internal  cavity  is 
also  a  spiral  groove  adapted  to  receive  the  thread.  l?o  tbk 
nut  is  also  attached  the  lever,  without  which  the  screw  Is 
never  used  as  a  mechanical  power.  Now,  if  you  cut  a  slip  of 
%riting-paper  in  the  form  of  an  inclined  plane,  cde^  (fig.  7S) 
and  then  wrap  it  roimd  a  cylinder  of  wood,  as  a  pencil^  yim 
win  find  that  it  makes  a  spire  answering  to  the  spiral  part  ol 
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the  screw.  Moreover,  if  you  consider  the  ascent  of  the  screw, 
it  will  be  evident  that  it  is  precisely  the  ascent  of  an  inclined 
plane,  but  in  a  spiral  direction  instead  of  in  a  straight  line. 

Ch,  By  what  means  do  you  calculate  the  advantage  gained 
by  the  screw? 

Fa,  At  first  sight  it  is  evident  that  two  things  are  to  be 
taken  into  consideration:  the  first  is,  the  distance  between  the 
threads  of  the  screw;  the  second,  the  length  of  the  lever. 

Ch,  Now  I  comprehend  pretty  clearly  that  it  is  an  inclined 
plane,  and  that  its  ascent  is  more  or  less  easy  as  the  spiral 
threads  are  nearer  or  farther  distant  from  each  other;  so  that 
what  is  saved  in  power  is  lost  in  time. 

Fa.  Well,  then,  I  will  now,  by  a  question,  ascertain 
whether  your  conceptions  be  accurate.  Suppose  two  screws, 
%e  circumferences  of  whose  cylinders  are  equal  to  one  another; 
but  in  one,  the  distance  of  the  threads  to  be  an  inch  apart; 
and  that  of  the  threads  of  the  other  only  one-third  of  an  inch. 
What  will  be  the  difference  of  the  advantage  gained  by  one  of 
the  screws  over  the  other  ? 

Ch.  The  one  whose  threads  are  three  times  nearer  than 
those  of  the  other  must,  I  should  think,  give  an  advantage 
three  times  greater. 

Fa,  Give  me  the  reason  for  your  assertion. 

Ch,  From  the  principle  of  the  inclined  plane,  I  learn  that, 
if  the  height  of  two  planes  were  the  same,  but  the  length  of 
one  twice,  thrice,  or  four  times  greater  than  that  of  the  other, 
the  mechanical  advantage  gained  by  the  longer  plane  would  be 
two,  three,  or  four  times  greater  than  that  gained  by  the 
Sorter.  So,  therefore,  in  the  present  case,  the  height  gained 
in  both  screws  is  the  same,  that  is,  one  inch;  but  the  space 
passed  in  that,  of  whose  threads  three  go  to  an  inch,  must  be 
three  times  as  great  as  the  space  passed  in  the  other:  hence, 
'  8ft  space  is  passed,  or  time  lost,  just  in  proportion  to  the  ad- 
Tantage  gained,  I  infer  that  three  times  more  advantage  is 
gained  by  the  screw  whose  threads  are  one-third  of  an  inch 
apart  than  by  that  whose  threads  are  only  an  inch  apart. 

Fa,  Your  inference  is  just,  and  naturally  follows  from  an 
ftecorate  knowledge  of  the  principle  of  the  inclined  plane. 
Bat  we  have  said  nothing  about  the  lever. 

Cft»  This  seemed  harcfiy  necessary;  it  being  so  o\>\\o»\8,,  \» 
any  one  who  will  think  a  moment^  that  power  is  gsiwfc^  \y^ 
o  2 
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that,  as  in  levers  of  the  first  kind,  according  to  the  lengdi  gh 
from  the  nut 

Fa.  Let  us  now  calculate  the  advantage  gained  hj  a 
screw,  the  threads  of  which  are  half  an  inch  distant  from  one 
another,  and  the  lever  seven  feet  long. 

Ch.  I  think  jou  once  told  me  that  if  the  radius  of  a  circle 
was  given,  in  order  to  find  the  circumference,  I  must  multiplj 
that  radius  by  6. 

Fa,  I  did;  for  although  that  is  not  quite  enough  for  great 
accuracy,  yet  it  will  answer  all  common  purposes,  till  you  are 
a  little  more  expert  in  the  use  of  decimals. 

Ch.  Well,  then,  the  circumference  of  the  circle  made  by 
the  revolution  of  the  lever  wiU  be,  7  feet  multiplied  by  ^ 
which  is  42  feet,  or  504  inches;  but,  during  this  revolutioi]^ 
the  screw  is  raised  only  half  an  inch;  therefore  the  spaoo 
passed  by  the  moving  power  will  be  1008  times  greater  than 
that  gone  through  by  the  weight;  consequently  the  advan- 
tage gained  is  10Q3;  or,  one  pound  applied  to  the  lever  will 
balance  1008  pounds  acting  against  the  screw. 

Fa,  You  perceive  that  it  follows,  as  a  corollary  from  what 
you  have  been  saying,  that  there  are  two  methods  by  which 
you  may  increase  the  mechanical  advantage  of  the  screw. 

Ch,  Without  doubt.  It  may  be  done  either  by  taking  a 
longer  lever,  or  by  diminishing  the  distance  of  the  threads  of 
the  screw. 

Fa,  Tell  mo  the  result,  then,  supposing  the  threads  of  the 
screw  to  be  so  fine  as  to  stand  at  the  distance  of  but  (me 
quarter  of  an  inch  asunder,  and  the  length  of  the  lever  to  be 
8  feet,  instead  of  7. 

Ch.  The  circumference  of  the  circle  made  by  the  lever  will 
be  8  multiplied  by  6,  which  is  equal  to  48  feet  or  576  inchesi 
or  2304  quarter  inches;  and  as  the  elevation  of  the  screyr  il 
but  one  quarter  of  an  inch,  the  space  passed  by  the  power 
will  therefore  be  2304  times  greater  than  that  passed  by  the 
weight;  which  is  the  advantage  gained  in  this  instance. 

Fa,  A  child,  therefore,  capable  of  moving  the  lever  suf 
ficiently  to  overcome  the  friction,  with  the  addition  of  a  power 
equal  to  one  pound,  will  be  able  to  raise  2304  pounds^  or 
something  more  than  20  hundred  weight  and  a  half.  Tbe 
streugth  of  a  powerful  man  would  be  able  to  do  20  or  80 1 
as  much  more. 
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'  CA.  But  I  have  seen  in  paper  mills  and  other  manufactories, 
six  or  eight  men  use  all  their  strength  in  turning  a  screw,  in 
order  to  press  out  the  water  from  the  newly  made  paper,  or 
to  reduce  packages  to  a  smaller  compass.  The  power  ap- 
plied in  those  cases  must  have  been  very  great  indeed. 

Fa,  It  was:  but  I  presume  you  are  aware  that  it  cannot  be 
estimated  by  multiplying  the  power  of  one  man  by  the 
number  of  men  employed. 

CA.  That  is,  because  the  men  standing  at  unequal  distances 
at  the  lever,  have  not  an  equal  power  upon  the  screw;  for 
although  he  who  stands  nearest  to  the  screw  may  exert  the 
same  strength  as  the  rest,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  so  effective 
a«  if  he  were  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  lever. 

Fa.  The  true  method,  therefore,  of  calculating  the  power 
of  this  machine,  aided  by  the  strength  of  these  men,  would 
be  to  estimate  accurately  the  power  of  each  man  according  to 
ids  position,  and  then  adding  all  these  separate  advantages 
together  for  the  total  power  gained. 

Em.  A  machine  of  this  kind  is,  I  believe,  used  for  many 
purposes. 

Fa,  Yes,  it  is  found  in  every  book-binder's  work-shop,  and 
is  particularly  useful  where  persons  are  desirous  of  having 
small  books  reduced  to  a  stiU  smaller  size  for  the  pocket.  It 
ifi  also  the  principal  machine  used  for  coining  money,  for 
letter-press  printing  in  the  common  way;  for  packing, 
stamping,  and  in  cider  and  wine  presses. 

There  is  no  wood  so  hard  that  a  screw  will  not  penetrate, 
and  when  once  fixed,  no  power  acting  in  the  direction  of  its 
length  can  tear  it  out. 

A  magnificent  apparatus  for  cwning  was  invented  some 
years  since  by  Mr.  Boulton;  the  whole  machinery  of  wliich 
is  worked  by  an  improved  steam-engine:  it  rolls  the  copper 
for  half-pence,  works  the  screw  presses  for  cutting  out  the  cir- 
cular pieces  of  copper,  and  coins  both  the  faces  and  edges  of 
the  money  at  thcf same  time.  By  this  machinery,  four  boys, 
ten  or  twelve  years  dd,  are  capable  of  striking  30,000  guineas 
in  an  hour;  and  the  machine  itself  keeps  an  unerring  account 
of  the  pieces  struck. 

Em,  I  have  also  observed  that  the  screw  is  used  for  pressing 
cheese,  &c. 

Fa,  It  would,  my  dear,   be  an   almost  endleaa  t^^  V^ 
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attempt  enumerating  all  the  purposes  to  which  the  screw  is 
applied  in  the  mechanical  arts.  Suffice  it  to  saj  ibaX, 
'wherever  great  pressure  is  required,  there  the  power  of  the 
scr«w  is  ahnost  indispensable,  for  it  acts  continuallj  with  the. 
same  pressure  in  the  same  direction,  and  without  releasing  it^ 
hold. 

Ch.  Before  we  close  this  subject,  Papa,  will  70U  tell  me 
what  the  Endless  Screw  is?  and  what  is  meant  by  the 
Archimedes  ScreWy  by  which,  we  read,  some  steam  vessdB  aie 
propelled? 

Fa.  The  endless  screw  is  a  screw  combined  with  a  wheel 
and  axle,  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  thread  or  worm  of  tiie 
screw  works  into  teeth  or  cogs  fixed  on  the  circumference  of 
the  wheel.  If  the  power  be  applied  to  the  handle  of  the 
screw,  one  revolution  will  move  the  wheel  the  distance  of  one 
of  its  cogs.  If  a  weight  be  attached  to  the  axle  of  the  wheel, 
then  there  will  be  equilibrium  when  the  power  is  to  the 
weight,  as  the  distance  between  the  threads  multiplied  by  the 
radius  of  the  axle  is  to  the  length  of  the  lever,  or  handle^ 
multiplied  by  the  radius  of  the  wheel. 

The  Archimedes  Screw  is  composed  of  a  flexible  tub© 
round  a  cylinder  in  the  form  of  a  screw:  and  if  this  be  placed 
obliquely  in  water  or  other  fluid,  and  the  screw  be  turned,  tbe 
body  will  ascend,  because  the  part  of  the  screw  behind  it 
becomes  more  inclined  than  the  part  before  it,  and  it  is  con- 
sequently urged  forward  and  advances  up  the  spiral,  where  it 
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empties  into  a  vessel  or  reservoir  put  to  receive  it,  as  yon 
may  observe  in  the  engraving;  and  it  is  on  this  principle  that 
it  is  used  as  a  propelling  power. 

The  wedge  and  the  screw  you  have  now  found  to  be  not 
smpUy  tut  compound  powers.  How  is  the  power  of  the 
wedge  calculated? 

Ch,  The  power  and  weight  of  the  wedge,  in  equiUbriOy  will 
be  to  each  otiier  as  the  thickness  of  the  back  of  the  wedge  is 
to  the  perpendicular  length  of  the  wedge,  measured  from  the 
dividing  edge  at  the  back. 

Fa.  Are  all  compound  machines  estimated  in  like  manner? 
Ch,  Yes;  for  we  have  only  to  compute  what  would  be  the 
proportion  of  the  velocities  of  the  weight  and  power,  and  take 
their  forces  in  reciprocal  proportion  of  those  velocities.  But, 
Papa,  is  there  never  any  deviation,  in  machines  generally, 
from  the  rules  here  laid  down? 

Fa,  These  rules  are  demonstrated  to  be  true  from  the  laws 
of  motion;  but  if  a  machine  differ  from  them  (as  all  machines 
will  do  in  some  degree)  the  difference  must  be  ascribed  to 
friction  and  the  resigtance  of  the  medium,  or  to  some  irregu- 
larity in  the  management  of  the  machine,  or  some  imper- 
fection in  the  materials.  Now  friction  is  the  resistance  which 
bodies  meet  with  in  rubbing  against  each  other;  in  fact,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  perfect  smoothness  in  nature. 

Ch,  Are  not  polished  metals.  Papa,  perfectly  smooth? 

Fa,  Polished  metals,  though  they  have  that  appearance, 
are  very  far  from  being  perfectly  smooth,  as  you  can  yourself 
discover  by  looking  at  them  through  a  good  magnifying  glass: 
so  that  whoa  two  bodies  come  in  contact,  the  minute  projecting 
parts  of  the  one  fiJl  into  the  hollows  of  the  other  and  produce 
more  or  less  friction;  and  if  apparentlj^  ever  so  smooth,  this 
friction  is  usually  reckoned  to  destroy  one-third  of  the  power 
of  a  machine.  Friction  is  considerably  diminished  by  the 
application  of  oil  or  other  grease  to  the  rubbing  surfaces,  as 
you  may  observe  in  wheels  locks,  hinges;  for  this  application 
acts  as  a  kind  of  polish  in  filling  up  the  cavities  of  the  nibbing 
surfaces. 

Ch,  What  surfaces  cause  the  most  friction? 

Fa,  It  has  been  found  that  less  friction  is  occasioned  by 
the  contact  of  bodies  of  different  substances  than  of  the 
same;  as  of  wood  against  metal,  metal  against  ^t/owe^  %(^ 
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There  are  two  kinds  of  Motion;  one  very  eonaiderabld  aririog 
from  the  rubbing  or  sliding  together  of  two  sur&oes;  and  the 
other  far  less  bj  the  rolling  of  a  circular  hodj  over  another, 
which  explains  the  great  use  of  wheels  in  effecting  loeih 
motion. 

Ch»  Then,  Papa,  in  descending  a  steep  hill,  we  fasten  one 
of  the  wheels  by  a  shoe  or  drag,  in  order  to  decrease  the  ve- 
locity of  the  carriage,  by  increasing  the  friction. 

Fa.  Yes;  the  rolling  friction  of  one  of  the  wheels  is 
changed  into  the  dragging  Motion;  and  when  castors  are  pdt 
to  the  legs  of  a  table  the  dragging  is  changed  into  the  rolfii^ 
friction,  to  facilitate  the  moving  of  the  table. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  BXAMINATION. 


What  is  the  sixth  mechanical  poweiT 

—  Is  this  a  simple  mechanical  power? 

—  Of  what  is  the  screw  composed? — 
Show  me  by  the  figm^s  the  constnio- 
tion  of  the  screw? — How  is  the  ad- 
vaiitage  gained  by  the  screw  calculated? 

—  Tell  me  why  power  is  gained  in 
the  screw  in  proportion  to  the  near- 
ness of  the  threads. — What  advantage 
is  gained  by  a  screw,  the  threads  of 
which  are  a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart, 
and  the  lever  used,  six  feet  long? —  By 


what  methods  can  yon  Inoreaae  tba  ne- 
chanical  advantage  of  the  ■etevf-" 
Is  the  power  gained  by  this  meduurioiji 
power  very  great  ?  — ^When  BevenJ  bmo 
are  employed  in  turning  a  ■erew.  horn 
is  the  power  to  be  estimated? — lii  tiM 
principle  of  the  screw  of  general  me  ?-* 
Do  yoa  recoUect  what  operatloiiB  Hr. 
Boulton's  cohilng-apparatas  perfttml 
— How  many  guineas  can  fonrbf^cota 
in  an  hour  ? 


CONVERSATION  XXn. 


OP   THE   PENDULUM. 

Charles,  My  dear  Papa,  after  we  left  you  last  night,  we 
fancied  we  had  been  but  a  very  little  time  engaged  listening 
to  your  explanation  of  that  interesting  subject,  the  power  ot 
the  screw,  so  that,  on  looking  at  the  clock  to  observe  the  time^' 
our  attention  was  attracted  to  the  Pendulum^  which  we  da" 
not  remember  you  to  have  explained.  Is  it  a  meehanieal 
power? 

Fa,  The  Pendulum^  though  not  a  mechanical  power,  is  of 
great  importance  in  measuring  time;  and  we  may  describe  it 
as  a  lieavy  body,  hanging  by  a  line  or  rod,  which  is  moveaUe 
about  :i  centre;  and  the  body  thus  suspended  being  put  in 
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notion  describes  an  arc,  in  one  half  of 
wluch  it  descaids,  and  asc^ids  in  the 
oiher.  pc  is  a  pendulum,  consisting  of  the 
baU,  py  attached  to  the  thread,  pcy  which 
is  &stened  to  the  point,  c,  and  is  move- 
able round  it.  If  the  ball>  p,  were  let  free 
it  would  ML  in  the  vertical  Hne,  p/,  but 
being  retained  it  falls  through  the  arc  pa ;  ^ 
and  at  a  it  has  acquired  a  velocity  that . 


would  cany  it  along  a  d,  but  being  pre-  ^ 
\cented  from  going  along  adhj  the  string  Fig.  si. 

which  draws  it  to  the  centre,  it  describes 
the  curve  a  e.  Having  arrived  at  e,  it  will  fall  back  again 
to  a,  and  go  on  with  its  acquired  velocity  to  p,  and  so  on  con- 
tinually backwards  and  forwards.  Each  swing  that  it  makes 
is  called  a  vibration,  or  oscillation.  The  vibrations  of  the 
same  pendulimi,  whether  small  or  great,  are  performed  in 
nieariy  equal  times. 

Ch.  How  long  a  time  does  the  pendulum  occupy  in  making 
these  vibrations  ? 

jPo.  The  longer  the  pendulum  is,  the  slower  are  its  vibra- 
tions, and  the  contrary.  A  pendulum  to  vibrate  seconds  in 
our  latitude  should  be  39.13  inches  long:  if  it  was  required  to 
make  one  to  vibrate  ^  seconds,  it  would  be  only  the  fourth 

39. 13 
part  of  the  length  of  that  which  vibrates  seconds;  viz.  -^-^— 

=  9.78:  and  one  to  vibrate  only  once  in  two  seconds  would 
be  four  times  the  length  of  that  which  vibrates  seconds, 
namely  39.13  x  4  =  157.52  inches. 

Pendulums  of  the  same  length  vibrate  slower  the  nearer 
they  are  brought  to  the  equator,  because  gravity,  on  which 
die  vibrations  depend,  is  less  at  the  equator  than  it  is  nearer 
the  poles.  A  pendulum  that  is  to  vibrate  seconds  at  l3ie 
equator  must  be  somewhat  shorter  than  it  is  in  this  lati- 
tude, which,  again,  is  longer  than  one  would  be  at  the 
poles. 

Ch,  If  a  pendulum  were  to  hang  perpendicularly  it  would, 
by  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  remain  at  rest  like  a  plumb  • 
line,  unless  put  in  motion  bv  some  external  force;  would  it 
not.  Papa? 
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Fa,  It  would:  but  if  you  raise  it  up,  gravity  would  bring 
it  back  to  its  perpendicular  position,  and  instead  of  remaining 
there,  the  velocity  it  has  acquired  during  its  descent  wi3 
impel  it  onward,  so  that  from  being  confin^  at  the  centre  it 
will  rise  on  the  opposite  side  to  an  equal  height:  here,  again, 
gravity  brings  it  back,  and  its  velocity  carrying  it  onwaidi. 
as  before,  so  it  vibrates  continually. 

CA.  Then,  I  suppose,  this  is  wh^t  may  be  called  Perpetmi 
motion? 

Fa,  No;  it  is  not  perpetual  because  of  the  resistance  of 
the  air  in  which  it  vibrates,  and  likewise  of  the  Motion  at  the 
end  attached,  or,  we  may  say,  at  its  centre.  If  you  could  re- 
move these  interruptions,  we  should  perhaps  have  perpetnaL 
motion,  for  the  vibrations  perform  equal  distances  in  equal 
times,  whence  these  vibrations  have  been  called  isochranoitt^ 
"  performed  in  equal  terms;"  from  two  Greek  words  iwi, 
(loroc)  "  equal,"  and  chronos  (j^ovoC)  "  time." 

Ch,  How  was  this  peculiar  property  discovered,  and  oy. 
whom? 

Fa,  This  property  was  discovered  by  the  celebrated  Galileo, 
the  improver  of  the  telescope,  and  the  philosopher  who  found 
out  the  Satellites  of  Jupiter;  he  has,  in  fact,  done  more  thaa 
any  of  his  contemporaries  in  extending  the  bounds  of  science 
and  making  it  available  to  the  popular  mind.  In  respect  <^ 
the  Pendulum,  it  seems  he  was  one  evening  attending  the 
church  at  Pisa,  and  after  the  large  chandelier  was  lighted  np^. 
it  was  left  swinging;  his  attention  was  directed  to  it;  and  ob- 
serving carefully  that  the  vibrations  were  performed  in  equal 
times,  he  made,  afterwards,  experiments  on  other  vibrating 
bodies,  and  eventually  established  the  truth  of  his  observar. 
tions^  and  introduced  the  pendulum  as  a  means  of  reguLatin^ 
an  instrument  for  the  measurement  of  time.  You,  yourself 
can  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  law  by  counting  the  osdOarj 
tions  of  a  vibrating  body;  and  you  will  find  that,  whether  th^ 
pendulum  is  vibrating  in  an  arc  of  four  or  five  degrees,  aj; 
even  a  fraction  of  a  degree,  an  even  time  is  required  t^ 
perform  the  vibration. 

Ch,  I  suppose^  Papa,  this  amount  of  time  is  complete!]} 
dependent  on  the  weight  attached  to  the  wire?  \^ 

Fa.  By  no  means;  neither  the  weight  of  the  ball,  nor  t!)j 
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iab6taiiceoi||vd]ich  it  is'madey  nor  even  the  shape  in  which  it 
[ft  formed,  except  so  far  as  regards  the  resistance  of  the  air,  has 
Ecnything  to  do  with  it,  and  I  will  prove  it  to  you.  Take  two 
t>fdls  of  different  sizes,  and  substances,  but  the  wires  must  be 
of  equal  length,  and  let  them  vibrate  together:  you  will  find 
tibat  the  time  occupied  in  the  vibration  of  each  is  the  same. 
Gravity  in  its  action  upon  a  pendulum  causes  it  to  oscillate 
and  exert  its  influence  upon  each  particle  of  the  matter  com- 
posing the  ball;  so  that  but  one  particle  suspended  at  the  end 
of  a  thread  would  oscillate  with  the  same  velocity  as  any 
Qtonber  of  particles  combined  together  in  one  body.  I  will 
Qow  add,  in  respect  of  the  time,  that  the  time  of  the  oscilla* 
dons  is  as  the  square  root  of  the  length  of  the  pendulum. 

Ch,  K  that  is  the  case,  I  suppose,  were  I  to  take  three 
pendulums,  whose  lengths  are  as  one,  four,  and  nine  respec- 
tively, the  time  required  for  the  oscillation  of  the  second  will 
be  twice  as  long  as  that  of  the  first,  and  the  time  of  the  oscil- 
lations of  the  third  will  be  three  times  that  of  the  first,  be- 
cause 12  3  are  the  square  roots  of  1  4  9,  respectively. 

Fa,  You  axe  perfectly  correct;  and  since  the  oscillations 
of  a  pendulum  vary  with  its  length,  a  certain  length  is  re- 
quired that  it  may  beat  seconds,  that  is,  vibrate  60  seconds  in 
a  minute. 

C%.  Then,  I  suppose,  if  our  clock  gets  too  fast  or  too  slow, 
it  must  be  regulated  by  lengthening  or  shortening  the  pen- 
dulum; just  as,  to  make  a  pendulum  which  beats  seconds  at 
the  pole  of  the  earth,  an  alteration  must  be  made  in  its  length 
to  make  it  beat  seconds  at  the  equator. 

Fa.  You  are  quite  correct;  but  still  there  is  another 
Uiing  which  has  a  considerable  effect  on  the  oscillation  of  the 
pendulum,  which  we  must  not  pass  unnoticed;  and  that  is  the 
increase  or  decrease  of  temperature.  You  know  that  a  bar  of 
metal  which  will  pass  easily  when  cold  through  an  opening 
fitted  to  receive  it,  will  not  do  so  when  heated  red  hot,  be- 
cause of  the  expansive  power  of  heat ;  for  a  similar  reason, 
the  pendulum  which  beats  seconds  in  a  cold  climate,  would 
cease  to  do  so  when  removed  into  a  hotter  temperature,  for  its 
length  would  be  increased.  This  is  remedied  by  making  the 
pendulum  of  such  material  as  will  not  be  appreciably  affected 
by  change  of  temperature;  a  wooden  rod,  if  preserved  £toidl^^ 
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moisture  of  the  air,  has  been  found  highly  servioiptble  in  thii 
respect;  but  the  most  ingenious  contrivance,  for  which  wi 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  John  Harrison,  is  the  gridiron  pendulun^ 
composed  of  bars  of  different  metals,  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  correct  each  other's  expansion; 
thus,  let  6  be  the  ball  of  a  pendulum,  and  s  the 
point  of  suspension,  a  b  c  d  is  a  steel  frame, 
to  which  is  attached  the  rod  s  f;  and  abed  is 
a  frame  of  some  other  metal,  and  is  attached  to 
the  rod  c  d,  at  the  points  c  d.  At  t,  the  rod 
TG  is  suspended,  passing  freely  through  an 
aperture  at  h.  Now,  if  the  temperature  be 
raised,  the  frame,  a  b  c  d,  will  dilate  down- 
wards, that  is,  c  D  will  be  carried  further  from  l  L 
the  point  s;  and  if  the  mass  of  the  pendulum  ^ 
be  thus  brought  downwards,  it  will  no  longer 
beat  seconds.  But  the  frame  abed  is  also  ex- 
panded, and  the  expansion  is  upwards;  so  that 
while  c  D  is  lowered,  a  b  will  be  raised.  Now, 
if  we  suppose  a  6  to  be  raised  as  much  as  c  d 
is  lowered,  the  distance  of  a  6  from  s  will  re- 
main unchanged.  But  the  increase  of  tem- 
perature which  expands  the  other  part  of  the  instrument* 
expands  the  rod  t  g,  and  therefore  the  distance  between  a 
and  T  is  preserved.  Now  looking  at  the  instrument  gene- 
rally, we  observe  that  sf,  ac,  tg,  when  expanded  by  a  rise  aC 
temperature,  would  tend  to  increase  the  distance  between  s 
and  g;  that  is,  the  point  of  suspension  and  the  bob.  To  pre- 
vent this,  we  must  make  the  frame  cabd  of  such  a  metal, 
that  its  expansion  upwards  may  exactly  neutralize  the  com- 
bined downward  expansions,  and  thus  the  distance  between  8 
and  G  will  be  preserved. 

Ch.  You  said,  Papa,  that  the  length  of  a  pendulum  in  ih»- 
latitude  of  London  to  beat  seconds  should  be  little  more  than 
thirty-nine  inches;  would  this  do  for  Paris? 

Fa.  No:  I  will  furnish  you  with  an  admirable  table  firo^ 
Mr.  Airy's  treatise  on  the  figure  of  the  earth  in  the  Eoejclo^-. 
pedia  Metropolitana,  which  gives  the  length  in  English  inches 
of  the  pendulum  to  beat  seconds  in  the  most  important  lati- 
tudes. 
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Place, 

Length  of 

Obeenen. 

Snttzbenren 

790  -  50  N. 

60  -45 
55    -59 

61  -31 
48    -60 
44    -50 
40    -43 
20    -62 
10    -39 

12    -  59    & 
20    -10 
35       55 

INCXUBS. 
39-21469 
3^17162 
39-16646 
39-13929 
89-12861 
89-11296 
8910120 
8904690 
39-01888 
39-02433 
89-04684 
89-07800 

Sabine. 

Blot  and  Kater. 

Ditto. 

Kater. 

Borda^BiotandSaUne. 

Biot. 

Sabine. 

Freycinet. 

Sabine. 

Ditto. 

Freycinet  and  Dapeny. 

Ditto  and  Fallows. 

Unrt 

Leith  Fort  

XiOsidoii 

Paris 

Bordeaux 

New  York  

Sandwich  Isles. 

Xriiiidad 

B*w*  ..     

Isle  of  France 

Cape  <tf  Good  Hope. . . 

We  will  now  conclude  this  topic  with  a  succinct  aoconnt  of 
the  laws  of  pendulums': — 1.  The  times  of  vibration  of  the 
same  pendulum  in  small  arcs  are  all  equal.  2.  The  velocity  of 
the  b^  or  weight  in  the  lowest  point  will  be  as  the  length  of 
the  chord  of  the  arc  which  it  describes  in  its  descent.  3.  The 
times  of  vibrations  of  different  pendulums  in  small  arcs,  are 
proportional  to  the  square  roots  of  their  respective  lengths. 
4.  The  lengths  of  pendulums  are  as  the  squares  of  the  times 
of  vibration.  5.  In  the  latitude  of  London,  a  simple  pendu- 
lum, that  is,  a  fine  thread  with  a  small  ball  at  the  end,  must 
be  39  inches  and  a  fifth  long  to  vibrate  once  in  a  second  in  a 
email  arc. 


QUESTIONS  FOE  EXAMINATION. 


What  is  a  pendolnm  ? — What  is  the 
length  of  a  x>endulum  to  vibrate  se- 
conds in  our  latitude? — Do  they  vi- 
brate in  the  same  time  at  the  equator? 
•>  What  is  the  cause  of  the  oscillation  ? 
—Does  the  pendulum  observe  a  per- 
petual motion? — How  and  by  whom 
Has  this  peculiar  property  of  the  pen- 
dolom  discovered? — Prove  that  it  is 
cot  the  weight  of  the  ball  that  affects 


the  time  of  the  vibration? — How  does 
gravity  operate  upon  the  pendulum? — 
How  do  the  oscillations  vary? — How 
is  a  clock  regulated? — Does  variation 
of  temperature  affect  the  pendulum? — 
How  may  this  be  remedied  ? —  What  is 
the  gridiron  pendulum? — By  whom 
was  it  invented  ? —  What  are  the  five 
chief  laws  of  pendulums  ? 
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SOME  OF  THE  LEADING  DEFINITIONS  IN  MECHANICS  VTHIOH  IT 
IS  RECOMMENDED  THfAT  THE  PUPILS  SHOULD  COMMIT  TO 
MEMOEY  * 

MATTER. 

1.  The  properd'es  of  matter  are  impenetrability,  divisibility,  mobility,  §aA 

inertia. 

2.  All  bodies  seem  to  possess  the  properties  of  attraction.  i 

3.  Impenetrability  is  the  property  by  wliich  two  bodies  cannot  atempf  tte 
same  part  of  sfOu^e  at  the  same  time. 

4.  Divisibility  is  that  property  by  which  matter  is  capable  of  being  iHrUgfl 

5.  Mobility  is  that  property  of  matter  by  wliich  it  is  capable  of  being  movtl 

6.  Inertia  is  the  tendency  which  matter  has  to  continue  in  th«  state  iBll 
which  it  is  put  whether  of  rest  or  motion. 

7.  Space  is  either  absolute  or  relative. 

8.  Absolute  space  has  no  limits ;  and  is  itself  immoveable. 

9.  Relative  space  is  that  part  of  absolute  space  which  is  occupied  by  any  liodf. 

10.  Motion  is  either  absolute  or  relative. 

11.  Absolute  motion  is  the  motion  that  bodies  have  independently  of  eMk 
other,  and  only  with  regard  to  the  parts  of  space. 

12.  Relative  motion  is  the  degree  and  direction  of  the  motion  of  anybody* 
when  compared  with  that  of  another. 

13.  Accelerated  motion  is  that  in  which  the  velocity  of  the  motion  oontina* 
ally  increases. 

14.  Retarded  motion  is  when  the  velocity  continually  decreases. 

15.  The  velocity  of  uniform  motion  is  estimated  by  the  space  moved  over  in 
a  certain  time. 

16.  The  velocity  of  a  body  is  ascertained  by  dividing  the  space  by  the  time. 

17.  The  space  is  estimated  by  the  time  multiplied  into  the  velocity. 

18.  In  accelerated  motion,  the  space  passed  over  is  in  proportion  to  the  squan 
of  the  time. 

1 9.  A  body  acted  upon  by  one  force  moves  in  a  straight  line. 

20.  A  body  acted  upon  by  one  uniform  force,  and  also  by  another  aasAenlt- 
ing  force  in  a  different  direction,  will  describe  a  curve. 

21.  The  momentum  of  a  l)ody  is  the  force  with  which  it  moves,  and  is  esti- 
mated by  the  quantity  of  matter  multiplied  into  its  velocity. 

22.  Tlie  attraction  of  cohesion  acts  at  only  very  small  distances. 

23.  The  attraction  of  gravitation  is  that  which  masses  of  matter  exert  on  eadi 
other  at  all  distances. 

24.  Gravitation  decreases  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  as  the  squares  of  the 
distances. 

25.  The  centrifugal  force  is  the  tendency  which  bodies  that  revolve  round  a 
centre  have  to  fly  off  from  it  in  a  tangent  to  the  curve  they  move  in. 

26.  The  centripetal  force  is  that  which  prevents  their  flying  off,  by  impelling 
them  towards  a  centre ;  such  is  the  attraction  of  gravitation. 

27.  The  centre  of  gravity  is  that  point  in  which  the  weight  of  a  body  is  sup- 
posed to  be  collected. 

28.  A  line  d^a^vn  from  the  centre  of  gravity  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  if 
called  the  line  of  direction. 

29.  Wlien  the  line  of  direction  falls  within  the  base  of  any  body,  that  body 
vAU  stand ;  but  when  it  falls  without  the  base,  the  body  will  fall. 

30.  There  are  tiiree  kinds  of  levers;  the  Jir«t  iiiYilven.  the  fulcrum  is  betweei 
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tbe  power  and  the  weight:  the  second  is  when  the  ftilcrain  is  at  one  end  of  the 
leyer,  the  power  at  the  other,  and  the  weight  between  them:  theu  third  is  when 
the  fUcrom  is  at  one  end,  the  weight  at  the  other,  and  the  power  between  them. 
'■  31.  In  all  kinds  of  leyers,  the  power  is  to  the  weight,  as  the  distance  of  the 
weight  fhim  the  fhlcrum  is  to  that  of  the  power  fttnu  the  fUcnun. 

83.  A  hammer  is  a  bent  lever,  and  differs  only  in  form  fh>m  a  lever  of  the 
first  kind. 

38.  A  balance  is  a  lever  of  the  first  kind  with  equal  arms. 

34.  The  steel-yard  is  likewise  a  lever  of  the  first  kind  with  a  moveable  weight. 
-  85.  In  the  wheel  and  axle,  to  obtain  an  equilibriom,  the  power  must  be 
to  the  weight,  as  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  is  to  the  circumference  of  the 
axle,  or  as  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  is  to  the  diameter  of  the  axle. 

36.  Pulleys  are  of  two  kinds,  fixed  and  moveable. 

37.  In  the  fixed  pulley,  when  the  power  and  the  weight  are  equal,  there  is  no 
mechanical  advantage  obtained. 

38.  In  the  moveable  pulley,  there  will  be  an  equilibrium  if  the  power  is  equal 
ta  half  the  weight  only. 

39.  In  the  inclined  plane  there  will  be  an  equilibrium  when  the  power  is  to 
the  weight  as  the  height  of  the  plane  is  to  the  length. 

40.  In  the  wedge,  the  power  will  be  to  the  weight  as  half  the  thinness  of  the 
wedge  on  the  back  is  to  the  length  of  one  of  the  sides. 

41.  The  screw  is  always  used  with  a  lever ;  and  the  power  is  to  tbe  weight  as 
4he  distance,  from  one  thread  or  spiral  to  another,  is  to  the  droiimferenoe  o< 
th0  circle  described  by  the  power. 
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ASTRONOMY. 

FIRST    CONVERSATION. 


OF  THE  FIXED  STAES. 


FATHEB CHABLES JAMES. 

Charles.  The  delay  occasioned  by  our  unusually  long  walk 
has  anbrded  us  one  of  the  most  brilliant  views  of  the  heavenii 
I  ever  witnessed.  What  a  delightful  study  must  Astronomy 
be!     Wliat  does  Astronomy  mean,  Papa? 

Fa.  The  word  Astronomi/  implies  that  science  which  explains 
the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  laws  by  which 
they  are  governed:  it  is  derived  Irom  two  Greek  words  aster 
(afTTTip)  "a  star,"  and  nomos  (vofio)  "a  law:"  and  it  is  my 
design  to  explain  tliis  wonderful  study  to  you  in  our  ensuing 
conversations,  and  I  trust  it  will  lead  you  to  admire  the 
wisdom  and  omnipotence  of  the  Almighty,  and  to  be  ever 
ready  to  acknowledge  His  power  and  goodness  in  all  that  yon 
survey. 

Ja.  Oh!  thank  you.  Papa,  I  shall  be  delighted  with  the 
study,  I  am  sure.  How  uncommonly  clear  it  is  to-night,  and 
the  longer  I  keep  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  stai's,  the  more  there 
seem  to  me  to  appear.  Is  it  possible  to  count  these  stars. 
Papa?  I  have  heard  that  they  are  numbered,  and  even  ar- 
ranged in  catalogues  according  to  their  apparent  magnitudes. 
Pray  explain  to  us  how  this  was  done. 

Fa,  1  ^vill  with  gi-eat  pleasure  by  and  by;  but  at  present. 
I  must  tell  you  that  in  viewing  the  heavens  vnth.  the  naked 
eye,  we  are  very  much  deceived  as  to  the  supposed  number 
of  stars  that  are  at  any  time  visible.  It  is  generally  admittec^ 
'nd  on  good  authority,  that,  without  the  aid  of  glasses^  there 
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are  never  more  than  a  few  thousand  stars  visible  at  any  one 
time  and  place. 

cTa.  What,  Papa!  can  I  see  no  more  than  a  few  thousand 
stars,  if  I  look  all  round  the  heavens  ?  I  should  have  thought 
there  had  been  millions. 

Fa.  The  number  I  have  mentioned  is,  according  to  Dr. 
Herschel,  the  limit  of  what  you  can  at  one  time  behold; 
and  that  which  leads  you  and  others  to  conjecture  that  the 
number  is  so  much  lai^er,  is  owing  to  an  optical  deception. 

Ja.  What  is  meant  by  the  term  optical  ? 

Fa.  The  term  optical  is  an  adjective,  derived  from  the 
Greek  word  (ypds  {6\pig)  "  sight,"  or  optomai  (oTrro/xat)  "  I 
see;"  hence  we  have  the  term  Optics,  the  science  of  vision. 

Ja.  Are  we  liable  to  be  frequently  deceived  by  our  senses? 

Fa.  We  are,  if  we  depend  on  them  singly;  but  where  we 
have  an  opportunity  of  calling  in  the  assistance  of  one  sense 
to  the  aid  of  another,  we  are  seldom  subject  to  this  incon- 
venience. 

Ch.  Do  you  not  know  that  if  you  place  a  small  marble  in 
tke  pahn  of  the  left  hand,  and  then  cross  the  second  finger  of 
the  right  hand  over  the  first,  and  in  that  position,  with  your 
^es  shut,  move  the  marble  with  the  tips  of  the  two  fingers 
(ihus  crossed,  the  one  marble  will  appear  to  the  touch  as  two? 
In  this  instance,  without  the  assistance  of  our  eyes,  we  should 
be  deceived  by  the  sense  of  feeling. 

Fa.  Exactly  so,  and  this  shows  that  the  judgment  formed 
by  means  of  a  single  sense  is  not  always  to  be  depended  upon: 
jret  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  false  judgment  which  we 
ai-e  said  to  form  in  respect  of  the  number  of  the  stars;  but  it 
may  be  useful  in  affbring  us  a  lesson  of  modesty,  and  in- 
structing us  that  we  ought  not  to  close  our  minds  against  any 
fresh  evidence  offered  on  any  subject,  although  that  evidence 
may  seem  contradictory  to  the  opinions  we  may  hav3  already 
formed.  But  to  proceed  with  our  subject;  you  say  that  you 
see  millions  of  stars,  although  the  ablest  astronomers  assert  that, 
^th  the  naked  eye,  you  can  at  one  time  see  but  a  few  thousands. 

Ch.  I  also.  Papa,  should  have  thought  as  my  brother  does, 
bad  you  not  asserted  the  contrary;  and  I  am  anxious  to  know 
low  the  deception  happens;  for  I  am  sure  there  must  be 
preat  deception  somewhere  if  I  do  not  at  this  time  behold 
rerj  mxaj  thousands  of  staTiSr  in  the  heavens. 
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Fa.  You  know  that  we  see  oljeets  only  by  means  of  thf 
rays  of  light  which  proceed  from  them  in  every  direction* 
And  you  most,  for  the  present,  be  satiafied  when  I  tell  jqu 
that  the  distance  of  the  fixed  stars  from  ns  is  immensely  great: 
consequently,  the  rays  of  light  have  to  travel  this  distance,  m 
the  course  of  which,  especially  in  their  passage  tlii-ough  tM 
atmosphere,  they  are  subject  to  numb^less  refleeiimis  and 
refractions.  By  means  of  these,  yarious  rays  of  light  come 
to  the  eye;  every  one  of  which,  perhaps,  improves  upon  the 
mind  the  idea  of  so  many  separate  stars.  Hence  arisen  that 
optical  fallacy  by  which  we  are  led  to  believe  that  the  stars 
which  we  behold  are  innumerable. 

Ja,  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  terms  rejiecied  ami 
refracted? 

Fa,  The  word  reflected  is  derived  from  the  Latin  re/ied^, 
'^  I  bend  back;"  hence  to  bend  the  mind  baek  npon  itself: 
reflection  of  the  rays  of  light,  is  a  motion  of  the  rays,  hj 
which,  after  striking  on  a  body,  such  as  a  mirrorj  they  are 
driven  back.  Refracted  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  re- 
fringo,  refractum^  "  to  break."  Refraction  of  the  rays  of 
light  is  a  deviation  of  the  rays  from  the  dii  ect  course,  upon 
falling  obliquely  out  of  one  medium  into  another  of  n,  different 
density.  The  term  refraction  applies  to  the  dist onion  ^liicli 
is  occasioned  in  the  appearance  of  an  object,  viewed  in  pfirtA 
only,  by  refrcuited  lights  thus  an  oar  partially  immersed  in 
water  appears  bent,  on  account  of  the  refraction  of  light, 

Ja,  Can  you  confirm  your  explanation  of  oui^  deception 
by  experiment  ? 

Fa.  You  shall  be  gratified.  In  every  ease  you  ought  to 
require  the  best  evidence  that  the  subject  will  admit  of — 

To  ask  or  search  I  blame  fheenot:  forhesLreii 

Is  as  the  hook  of  God  before  thee  set, 

Wherein  to  read  his  wondrons  woffks,  and  learn 

His  seasons,  hours,  or  days,  or  months,  or  y^are. — Mo^tov* 

I  will  show  you  two  experiments  which  wiU  greatly  help  to 
remove  the  difficulty. 

Here  are  two  common  looking  glasses,  wbicli^  pliIloaopM: 
cally  speaking,  are  pUme  mirrors,    I  place  them  in  8"^*' 
manner  on  the  table,  that  they  support  one  annthpr  from  J 
by  meeting  at  the  top.    I  now  place  this  half-erown  hedy 
them,  on  a  book,  to  raise  it  a  li&e  above  the  table.    'JDA 
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how  many  pieces  of  money  you  would  suppose  there  were,  if 

you  did  not  know  that  I  had  used  but  one. 

"    Ja,  There  are  several  in  the  glasses. 

'    Fa.  I  will  now  alter  the  position  of  the  glasses  a  little,  by 

making  them  almost  parallel  to  each  other.     Now  look  into 

them,  and  tell  me  what  you  see. 

Ja.  There  are  more  half-crowns  now  than  there  were  before. 

Fa.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  by  reflection  only,  a  single 
object  (for  I  have  made  use  of  but  one  half-crown)  "mil 
appear  to  you  to  be  very  many. 

Ch.  If  a  little  contrivance  had  been  used  to  conceal  the 
method  of  making  the  experiment,  I  should  not  have  beHeved 
but  that  there  had  been  several  half-crowns  instead  of  one. 

Fa.  Bring  me  your  multiplying  glass.  Look  through  it  at 
the  candle.  How  many  do  you  see?  or,  rather,  how  many 
candles  should  you  suppose  there  were,  did  you  not  know  that 
^ere  was  but  one  on  the  table? 

Ja.  A  great  many:  and  a  pretty  sight  it  is. 

Ch.  Let  me  see!  yes,  there  are  very  many,  but  I  can  easily 
count  them.     There  are  sixteen.  • 

Fa.  There  will  be  just  as  many  images  of  the  candle,  or 
.any  other  object  at  which  you  look,  as  there  are  different  sur- 
faces on  your  glass.  For,  by  the  principle  of  refractwriy  the 
image  of  the  candle  is  seen  in  as  many  different  places  as  the 
glass  has  surfaces:  consequently,  if,  instead  of  16  there  had 
been  60,  or,  if  they  could  have  been  cut  and  poHshed  so  small, 
as  to  be  600,  then  the  single  candle  would  have  given  you  the 
appearance  of  60  or  600.  What  think  you  now  about  the  stars  ? 

Ja.  Since  I  have  seen  that  reflection  and  refraction  will 
each,  individually,  afford  such  optical  deceptions,  I  can  no 
longer  doubt  but  that,  if  both  these  causes  are  combined  as 
you  say  they  are  with  respect  to  the  rays  of  light  coming 
from  the  fixed  stars,  a  thousand  real  luminaries  may  have  the 
power  of  exciting  in  my  mind  the  idea  of  millions. 

Fa.  I  will  mention  another  experiment,  for  which  you 
may  be  prepared  against  the  next  starlight  night.  Grct  a  long 
narrow  tube,  the  longer  and  narrower  the  better,  provided  its 
freight  does  not  render  it  unmanageable;  and  through  it  ex- 
amine any  one  of  the  largest  fixed  stars,  which  are  called  stars 
of  the ^r»if  magnitude;  and  you  will  find  that,  thou^Vi  l\ife 
tube  takes  in  as  much  sky  as  would  contain  many  8\xcS.  ^Xai^^ 
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yet  that  the  single  one  at  which  you  are  looking  is  scaroelj 
visible,  by  the  few  rays  which  come  directly  from  it.  IXm 
is  another  proot  that  the  brilliancy  of  the  heavens  is  mndi 
more  owing  to  reflected  and  refracted  light  than  to  the  direct 
rays  proceeding  from  the  stars. 

QUESTIONS  FOE  EXAMINATION. 


What  is  tho  meaning  of  tlie  term  as- 
tronomy?—How  many  stars  are  tliere 
supposed  to  be  visible  at  one  time,  and 
at  one  place  ? — As  the  number  appears 
to  be  much  greater  tlian  1000,  what  is 
the  cause  of  the  deception  ?  —  How  do 
you  illustrate  this? — By  what  experi- 


means  can  a  single  otdect  be  nude  Is 
api)ear  like  many  ? — In  looking  thnmk 
a  multiplying  glass  at  a  single  oi^M^ 
how  many  images  of  that  otject  nfl 
be  seen? —  What  other  experiaaat 
is  there  to  proTc  that  the  tatiUiaMf 
of  the   heavens  is  chiefly  owing  \$ 


ment  ?  —  And  what  is  meant  by  tlie  |  reflected  and  refracted  light  ?  —  Whit 
term  optical? — How  are  objects  seen?  ■  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  rgfttekt" 
—  And  to  what  are  the  rays  of  light  i  — "What,  of  refracted  f  and  wh^loei 
suliject   in    their    passage    from    the  I  these  terms  derived  ? 
fixed  stars  to  the  earth?  —  By  what  | 


CONVERSATION  II. 
OF  THE  FIXED  STARS — Continued, 

Chariest,  Another  beautiful  evening  presents  itself.  Shall 
we  take  the  advantage  which  it  offers  us  of  going  on  with 
our  astronomical  lecture? 

Fa,  Willingly:  for  we  do  not  always  enjoy  such  oppor^ 
tunities  as  the  brightness  of  the  present  evening  affords. 

Ja.  I  wish  very  much  to  know  how  to  distinguish  the  stan^ 
and  to  be  able  to  call  them  by  their  proper  names. 

Fa.  Tliis  you  may  veiy  soon  learn  to  do.  A  few  eyeningSi 
well  employed  in  this  pursuit,  will  enable  you  to  distingniiBh 
all  the  stars  of  the  first  map:nitutle  which  are  visible,  as  well 
as  the  relative  positions  of  the  different  constellations. 

C/i,  What  do  you  mean  by  stars  of  the  first  magnitude? 

Fa.  Th)  stars  have  been  divided  by  astronomers  into 
various  classes,  according  to  their  brilliancy,  which  are  called 
MaynUudes.  The  brightest  stars  arc  said  to  be  of  the  first 
magnitude;  the  next  decisive  difference  gives  name  to  stan 
of  the  second  magnitude;  and  so  on,  down  to  the  sixth  or 
seventh,  which  comprises  the  smallest  stars  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.     Telescopes,  however,  continue  the  series  down  to  tbe 
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sixteenth  magnitude;  and  by  and  bj,  perhaps,  we  may  have 
instraments  of  superior  power  that  will  bring  stars  beyond 
the  sixteenth  magnitude  within  the  range  of  our  observation. 

Ja.  What  are  constellations,  Papa? 

Fa,  The  ancients,  in  order  that  they  might  the  better  dis- 
tinguish and  describe  the  stars,  with  regard  to  their  situation 
in  the  heavens,  divided  them  into  constellations;  that  is, 
groups  of  stars;  each  group  consisting  of  such  stars  as  were 
near  to  each  other;  giving  them  names,  derived  from  their 
mythology,  of  such  men,  animals,  or  things,  as  they  fancied 
the  space  that  they  occupied  in  the  heavens  represented.  The 
word  constellation  is  derived  from  the  Latin  con,  "  together," 
and  sieUoy  <<  a  star." 

Ch,  Is  it,  then,  perfectly  arbitrary,  that  one  collection  is 
called  the  Great  Bear,  another  the  Dragon,  a  third,  Hercules, 
and  so  on? 

Fa,  It  is:  and  though  there  have  been  additions  to  the  num- 
ber of  stars  in  each  constellation,  and  various  new  constellations 
discovered  by  modern  astronomers,  yet  the  original  division 
of  the  stars  into  these  collections  was  one  of  those  few  ar- 
bitrary inventions  which  has  descended  without  alteration, 
otherwise  than  by  addition,  from  the  days  of  Hipparchus  and 
Ptolemy  down  to  the  present  time. 

Before  we  proceed  further  I  must  now  ask  you,  if  you 
know  how  to  find  the  four  points  of  the  compass,  or,  as  they 
are  usually  called,  the  four  cardinal  points — viz.,  the  North, 
Soath,  West,  and  East? 

Ja.  Yes;  I  know,  that  if  I  look  at  the  sun  at  noon,  I  am 
looking  to  the  South,  which  is  his  position  at  that  time.  My 
back  is  then  towards  the  North;  the  West  is  on  my  right 
handy  and  the  East  on  my  left. 

Fa.  But  you  must  learn  to  find  these  points  without  the 
assistance  of  the  sun,  if  you  wish  to  be  an  astronomer. 

Ch,  IhsLYeoitenheaxdof  the  North  Polar  Star.  That  will, 
perhaps,  answer  the  purpose  of  the  sun,  when  he  has  left  us. 

Fa,  Certainly.  Do  you  see  those  seven  stars  which  are  in 
the  constellation  of  the  Great  Bear?  Some  people  have 
supposed  their  position  represents  a  plough ;  others  say,  that 
they  are  more  like  a  Wagon  and  Horses ;  the  four  stars  re- 
presenting the  body  of  the  wagon,  and  the  other  three  the 
bones;  and  hence  the/ ars  called  hj  some  the  P\o\i^  ^xA 
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by  others,  Charles's  wain  or  wagon.  Here  is  a  drawing  <tf  it 
(kg,  I);  abdg  represent  the  four  stars  forming  the  outlme  d 
the  wagon,  and  ezB  the  three  designating  the  horses. 

Ch,  What  is  the  star  p  beyond  this  constellation? 

Fa,  That  represents  the  polar  star,  to  which  you  just  noir 
alluded;  and  you  observe,  that  if  a  line  were  drawn  through 
the  stars  b  and  a,  and  produced  far  enough,  it  would  nearij 
touch  it. 

Ja,  Let  me  see  if  I  can  point  it  out  to  you,  I^apa»  in  ihe 
heavens.  There  it  is,  I  think.  It  shines  with  a  steady  and 
rather  dead  kind  of  light;  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  Htile 
to  the  right  of  the  line  passing  through  the  stars  a  and  & 

Fa,  It  would:  and  these  stars  are  generally  known  bj 
the  name  of  the  painters,  because  they  point  to  the  North 
Pole,  p,  which  is  situated  a  little  more  than  two  degrees  firom 
the  Polar  star  p. 

Ch,  Is  that  star  always  in  the  same  part  of  the  heavens? 

Fa.  It  may  be  considered  as  uniformly  maintaining  its  po- 
sition, while  the  other  stars  seem  to  move  round  it  as  a  centrs. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  this  star  again.  At  pre- 
sent, I  have  only  directed  your  attention  to  it,  as  the  proper 
method  of  finding  the  points  of  the  compass  or  cardinal  points 
by  starlight. 

Ja,  Yes:  I  understand  now,  that  if,  by  standing  with  my 
face  to  that  star,  I  look  to  the  North,  the  South  is  then  at  my 
back;  on  my  right  is  the  East,  and  on  my  left  the  West. 

Fa,  This  is  one  important  step  in  our  astronomical  studies: 
but  we  shall  find  that  we  can  also  make  use  of  these  stars  as 
a  kind  of  standard,  in  order  to  discover  the  names  and 
positions  of  others  in  the  heavens. 

Ch,  In  what  way  must  we  proceed? 

Fa,  I  wiU  give  you  an  example  or  two.  Imagine  a  !ine 
drawn  from  the  star  z,  leaving  b  a  little  to  the  left,  and 
it  will  pass  through  that  very  brilliant  star  near  the  hoiison 
towards  the  west. 

Ja,  1  see  the  star.     But  how  am  I  to  know  its  name? 

Fa,  Look  on  the  celestial  globe  for  the  star  z,  and  suppose 
the  line  drawn  on  the  globe  as  we  imagined  it  done  in  the 
heavens,  and  you  will  find  the  star  and  its  name. 

Ch,  Here  it  is.     Its  name  is  Arcturus. 

Fa*  Look  at  your  diagram,  and  place  Arcturus  at  a,  wbioL  ii 
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^hs  relatiye  position,  in  respect  to  the  constellation 
^of  the  Great  Bear.      Now,  if  you  imagine  a 
line  drawn  through  the  stars  g  and  6,  and  ex- 
tended a  considerable  way  to  the  right,  it  will 
pads  jupt  above  another  very  brilliant  star.   Ex- 
-Imiine  the  globe  as  before,  and  find  its  name. 

Ch,  It  is  Capellaj  the  Goat, 

Fa.  Now,  whenever  you  see  any  of  these  stars, 
you  will  know  where  to  look  for  the  others,  without  hesitation. 

t/o.  But  do  they  never  move  from  their  places? 

Fa.  With  respect  to  the  whole  heavens,  they  seem  to 
move  round  the  polar  star;  but  they  always  remain  in  the 
same  apparent  relative  position  with  respect  to  each  other. 
Hence  they  are  csHHkA  fixed  stars,  in  opposition  to  the  planets, 
which,  like  our  earth,  are  continually  changing  their  places, 
both  with  regard  to  the  fixed  stars  and  to  themselves  also: 
but  I  must  add  that  the  term  fixed  is  to  be  understood  in  a 
mnparative,  not  absolute  sense;  for  many  of  the  stars  are  in 
4  certain  state  of  motion,  though  too  slow  to  be  perceptible 
without  the  most  delicate  and  continued  observations. 

Ch.  I  think  I  now  understand  pretty  well  the  method  of 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  names  and  places  of  the  stars. 
JJh.  With  this,  then,  we  wiU  close  our  present  conversation. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 


Wliat  method  did  the  ancient  astro- 
nomers resort  to  in  order  that  they 
might  the  better  distinguish  the  stars  ? — 
^wbom  were  the  starsdividedinto  con- 
stellations ?— And  for  what  purpose  was 
this  done  ?  —  How  do  you  find  the  four 
eardinal  points.  East,  West,  North,  and 
Sooth,  either  by  day  or  by  night  ?  — 
What  are  the  two  stars  called,  through 
Whieb,  if  a  line  were  drawn  and  ex- 
tcBiUd  far  enough,  it  would  nearly 
touch  the  Polar  ttar  t  —  Is  the  Polar 
star  always  in  the  same  part  of  the 
hearens?  —  To  what  other  purpose, 
besidfos  that  of  finding  the  cardinal 
points,  is  the  Polar  star,  and  those  near 
tt,  nseftd  ? —  How  would  you  by  your- 
self be  able  to  find  out  the  name  of  any 
ptftieiilar  star  in  the  heayens? — Do 
the  fixed  stars  always  keep  their  rela- 
tff«  ptaoes  in  the  heaTens?  — What  is 


the  difference  between  the  fixed  stvm 
and  the  planets  ? 

Obs.  Although  the  fixed  stars  keep 
their  relative  places  with  respect  to  each 
other,  yet  they  change  their  situations 
much  with  respect  to  us  ;  some  rising, 
others  setting ;  some  going  over  head, 
others  just  appearing  in  the  horizon, 
and  then  disappearing.  Some  stars 
neither  rise  nor  set,  but  seem  to  turn 
round  one  immovable  point,  near  which 
is  placed  the  Polar  star  above  men- 
tioned. The  division  of  the  stars  into 
groups  or  constellations  is  quite  arbi- 
trary ;  but  the  system  has  ever  been 
acknowledged,  and  used  even  by  modem 
astronomers.  The  first  person  who 
numbered  the  stars,  and  reduced  them 
to  order,  was  Hipparchus,  a  native 
of  Rhodes,  about  120  years  B.C. 
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CONVERSATION  lEL  i'JtJ 

OF  THE  FIXED   STABS,   AlID  TSB  EOUPTiC.  '^^ 

Father.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  liaTe  very  liUl^dilk 
culty  in  discoyering  the  north  polar  star  as  soon  as  we  go^illli 
the  open  air.  .  .-.•  /t 

Ja.  I  shall  at  once  know  where  to  look  fsft  that  ani  4% 
>)ther  stars  which  yon  pointed  out  last  night,  if  ihier|r  liftTS  ai% 
ishanged  their  plaoeii.  ..  ^,. 

Fa.  Thej  always  keep  the  same  position,  with  respftolllic 
each  other,  though  then:  situation,  with  regard  to  tiie  hoavsVUft 
will  be  different  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  and  iK,id|ti[| 
ferent  hours  of  the  night.     Let  us  go  out  and  see*  .^ 

Ch.  The  stars  are  all  in  the  same  places  as  we  left  diill 
last  ev^ung.    Now,  Papa,  if  we  imagine  a  straight  linetQllfl 
drawn  through  the  two  stars  in  the  plough,  which  intheJIglJHl 
(1)  are  marked  d  and  ^,  and  to  extend  a  long  way  dafirajf^jjl^; 
will  pass,  or  nearly  pass,' through  a  very  Mght  sttf,   ' 
not  so  bright  as  Arcturua  or  CapeUa,    What  is  that  starf^ 

Fa.  It  is  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude:  and  if  you  m_„ 
to  the  celestial  globe,  in  the  same  way  as  you  were  instonellft. 
last  night,  you  will  find  it  is  called  RegukUy  or  Cor 
the  Lion^s  Heart.  By  this  method  you  will  quickly  discover 
names  o^all  the  principal  stars;  and  afterwards,  with  a  " 
patience,  you  will  easily  distinguish  the  others,  which  are  iMt 
conspicuous. 

Ch.  But  I  perceive  these  have  not  all  names.  HoWythoH 
are  they  specified? 

Fa.  If  you  look  on  the  globe,  you  will  observe  that  ihef 
are  distinguished  by  the  d^erent  letters  of  the  Greek  tij^ktr 
bet;  and  in  those  constellations  where  there  are  stara  of  difr 
ferent  apparent  magnitudes,  the  largest  a  (a),  abtka ;  Ikl 
next  in  size  fi  {b),  beta  ;  the  third,  y  Qf)y  gamma  ;  me  fiMBrdl 
h  {d\  delttty  and  so  on.  .! 

Ja.  Is  there  any  particular  reason  for  this?  <' 

Fa.  The  adoption  of  the  characters  of  the  Greek  alphaMfc 
rather  than  any  other,  waa  perfectly  arbitrary.  It  is,  hoff* 
ever,  of  great  importance  that  the  same  characters  be  lued  by 
astronomers  in  general  of  all  countries;  for  by  this  means  iSm 
science  assumes  a  sort  of  universaL  language,  and  beoomeaiir 
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telligible  throughout  the  world.  Charles,  you  must  teach 
jour  brother  the  Greek  alphabet,  he  will  have  to  acquire  it 
when  he  is  a  little  older,  39  that  he  may  as  well  learn  it  now. 

Ch,  I  shall  be  most  hart>y  to  do  so.  Papa,  and  will  you  ex- 
plain to  us  how  this  introduction  of  Greek  letters  applies?* 

Fa,  Let  us  suppose  that  if  an  astronomer  in  North  America, 
Asia,  or  any  other  part  oA  the  earth,  observe  a  comet  or  any 
particular  appearance  in  tlfl^t  part  of  the  heavens  where  the 
constellation  of  the  Pfow^A  is^situated,  and  he  wish  to  de- 
scribe it  to  his  friend  in  Great  19ri*«%-4hat  he  may  know 
whether  it  was  seen  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  island;  he  has 
only  to  mention  the  time  when  he  discovered  it;  its  position 
in  regard  to  some  one  of  the  stars,  calling  it  by  the  Greek 
letter  by  which  it  is  designated,  and  the  course  which  it 
took  from  one  star  towards  another.  Thus  he  might  say, 
that  at  such  a  time  he  saw  a  comet  near  h  in  the  Great  Bear, 
and  that  its  course  was  direct  from  h  to  /3,  or  any  other  letter, 
ae  it  might  happen. 

Ch,  Then,  if  his  friend  here  had  seen  a  comet  at  the  same 
time,  he  would,  by  the  same  means,  know  whether  it  was  the 
same  or  a  different  comet. 

Fa,  Certainly :  and  hence  you  perceive  of  what  import- 
ance it  is,  that  astronomers,  in  different  countries,  should 
agree  to  mark  the  same  stars  and  groups  of  stars  by  the 
same  characters.  But  to  return  to  that  star,  to  which  you 
just  called  my  attention,  the  Cor  Leonis,  it  is  not  only  a  re- 
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markable  star,  but  its  position  is  also  remarkable :  it  is  situ 
ated  in  the  ecliptic, 

Ja.  What  is  the  ecliptic,  Papa  ? 

Fa.  The  ecliptic  is  an  imaginary  great  circle  in  the 
heavens,  which  the  sun  appears  to  describe  in  the  course  of 
a  year.  If  you  look  on  the  celestial  globe,  you  will  see  it 
marked  with  a  red  line ;  an  emblem,  perhaps,  of  the  fierce 
heat  communicated  to  us  by  that  body. 

Ch.  Why  was  it  called  the  Ecliptic  f 

Fa.  Because,  when  any  heavenly  bodies  are  in  or  neartluB 
circle,  they  are  liable  to  be  eclipsed,  that  is,  deprived  of  the 
sun's  light  by  some  intervening  body.  It  is  derived  &om  the 
Greek  word  ecleipsis  (UXeiyf/igy)  "  absence,  or  deficiency." 

Ja.  But  the  sun  seems  to  have  a  circular  motion  in  the 
heavens  every  day. 

Fa.  It  does:  but  this  is  called  its  apparent  diurnal  or  daily 
motion,  which  is  very  different  from  the  path  it  appears  to 
traverse  in  the  course  of  a  year.  The  former  is  observed  by 
the  most  inattentive  spectator,  who  cannot  but  know  that  the 
sun  is  seen  every  morning  in  the  East,  at  noon  in  the  South, 
and  in  the  evening  in  the  West:  but  the  knowledge  of  the 
latter  must  be  the  result  of  patient  observation. 

Ch.  And  what  is  the  green  line  on  the  globe  which 
crosses  it  ? 

Fa.  It  is  called  the  Equator,  which  is  an  imaginary  circle 
belonging  to  the  earth,  which  you  must  still  suppose,  for  the 
present,  is  of  a  globular  form.  If  you  can  imagine  the  plane 
of  the  terrestrial  equator  to  be  produced  to  the  sphere  of  the 
fixed  stars,  it  would  mark  out  a  circle  in  the  heavens,  called 
the  celestial  equator  or  equinoctial,  which  would  cut  the 
ecliptic  in  two  points.  The  word  equinoctial  comes  from  the 
Latin  cequics,  "  equal,"  and  nox,  noctis,  "  night." 

Ja.  Can  we  trace  the  circle  of  the  ecliptic  in  the  heavens? 
Fa.  It  may  be  done  with  tolerable  accuracy  in  two  waya 
First,  by  observing  several  remarkable  fixed  stars,  to  which 
the  mooft  in  its  course  seems  to  approach.     The  second  me- 
thod is,  by  observing  the  places  of  the  planets. 

Ch.  Is  the  moon,  then,  always  in  the  ecliptic? 
Fa.  Not  exactly  so;  but  it  is  always  either  in  the  ediptie, 
or  within  five  degrees  and  a  third  of  it,  on  one  side  or  the 
other.     The  planets  also,  I  mean,  Mercury,  Venus,  Man, 
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Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Herschel,  are  never  more  than  eight 
degrees  distant  from  the  ecliptic. 

t/a.  How  can  we  trace  this  line  by  help  of  the  fixed  stars? 
,  jPo.  By  comparing  the  stars  in  the  heavens  with  their  re- 
presentatives on  the  artificial  globe;  a  practice  which  may  be 
readily  acquired.  I  will  mention  to  you  the  names  of  those 
jstars;  and  you  may  first  find  them  on  the  globe,  and  then 
•refer  to  as  many  of  them  as  are  now  visible  in  the  heavens. 
The  first  is  in  the  Barnes  horn,  called  a  Arietis^  about  ten  de- 
grees to  the  north  of  the  ecliptic;  the  second  is  the  star  Aide' 
baran^  in  the  Bull's  eye,  six  degrees  south  of  the  Ecliptic 

Ch.  Then,  if  at  any  time  I  see  these  two  stars,  I  know 
that  the  ecliptic  runs  between  them,  and  nearer  to  Aldebaran 
than  to  the  star  in  the  Ram's  horn. 

Fa.  Yes:  now  carry  your  eye  eastward  to  a  distance  some- 
what greater  from  Aldebaran  than  that  is  east  of  a  Arietis, 
and  you  will  perceive  two  bright  stars,  at  a  small  distance 
Irom  one  another,  called  Castor  and  PoUux,  The  lower  one, 
and  that  which  is  the  less  brilliant,  is  Pollux,  seven  degrees 
on  the  north  side  of  the  ecliptic.  Following  the  same  track, 
you  will  come  to  Begultis,  or  the  Cor  Leonis,  which,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  is  in  the  line  of  the  ecliptic.  Beyond  this, 
and  only  two  degrees  south  of  that  line,  you  will  find  the 
beautiful  star  in  the  Virgin's  hand,  called  Spica  Virginis. 
You  then  arrive  at  Antares,  or  the  Scorpion's  Hearty  five 
degrees  on  the  same  side  of  the  ecliptic.  Afterwards,  you 
will  find  a  Aquike,  which  is  situated  nearly  thirty  degrees 
north  of  the  ecliptic;  and  farther  on  is  the  star  Fomahaut,  in 
the  fish's  mouth,  about  as  many  degrees  south  of  that  line. 
The  ninth  and  last  of  these  stars  is  Pegastis,  in  the  wing  of 
the  flying  horse,  which  is  nearly  twenty  degrees  north  of  the 
ecliptic. 

Ja.  Upon  what  account  are  these  nine  stars  particularly 
noticed? 

Fa.  They  are  selected  as  the  most  conspicuous  stars  near 
the  moon's  orbit,  and  are  considered  as  excellent  points  from 
which  the  moon's  distance  may  be  calculated  for  every  three 
hours  of  time;  and  hence  are  constructed  those  tables  in 
the  Nautical  Almanac,  by  which  navigators,  in  their  most 
distant  voyages,  are  enabled  to  estimate,  on  the  vast  ocean^ 
the  particuliup  jmrt  of  the  globe  on  which  they  are. 
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Ch.  What  do  jou  mean  by  the  Nautical  Ahnanac? 

Fa.  It  is  a  kind  of  National  Almanac,  published  bj  ardtf 
of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  and  intended  chiefly  for  the  use 
of  bailors  and  others  traversing  the  ocean.  It  was  begun  in 
the  year  1767,  by  Dr.  Maskelyne,  the  Astronomer  Bojilf 
and  is  published  by  anticipation  for  several  years  bel^re^ 
hand,  for  the  convenience  of  ships  going  out  upon  long  iroy^ 
ages.  This  work  has  been  found  eminently  important  in  the 
late  voyages  of  discovery  made  round  the  world,  and  for  navi^ 
gation  generally,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  a  copious  list  of 
astronomical  phenomena  at  sea,  and  the  means  of  finding  the 
longitude  and  other  important  matters. 

QUESTIONS  FOB  EXAMINATION. 


Do  the  fixed  stars  keep  s  constant 
situation  with  regard  to  the  heavens? 

—  How  are  those  stars  distinguished  to 
which  there  are  no  particular  names  ? 

—  Is  there  any  good  reason  why  par- 
ticular characters  should  be  used  for 
the  same  stars  by  all  nations  ?  —  What 
do  you  mean  by  the  ecliptic?  —  What 
is  the  equator  ?  —  What  is  the  celestial 
equator  or  equinoctial? — How  would 
you  trace  the  ecliptic  in  the  hearens  ? 

—  Is  the  moon  always  in  the  ecliptic  ? 


— ^How  far  distant  from  the  ed^pAle  cas 
the  planets  wander?  —  What  method 
would  you  adopt  in  tracing  ovt  to  a 
fHend  the  ecliptic? — Throogfa  whit 
two  remarkable  stars  does  the  eoUptie 
pass?  —  How  is  Begulus  sitaated?  — 
From  what  particular  stars  is  the 
moon's  distance  calculated?  (Here refer 
to  the  globe)  — For  what  purpose  an 
these  calculations  made?  —  What  is 
the  Nautical  Almanac,  and  to  what 
purpose  is  it  applied? 


CONVERSATION    IV. 
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Charles,  Your  second  method,  Papa,  of  tracing  the  ediptio     ' 
was  hy  means  of  the  position  of  the  planets.     WiU  you  ex- 
plain that  now  to  us  ? 

Fa,  I  will:  and  to  render  you  perfectly  qualified  for 
observing  the  stars,  I  will  devote  the  present  conversation  to 
the  purpose  of  explaining  the  use  of  White's  Ephemeris;  ft 
book  published  annually,  and  which  is  a  necessary  companion 
to  every  young  astronomer. 

Ja,  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  Ephemeris,  Papa; 
and  must  we  study  the  whole  of  this  work  to  gain  a  know- 
ledge of  the  stars? 

Fa,  The  Ephemeris  comprises  many  tables  to  show  the 
places  of  a  celestial  body  for  every  day  at  noon,  and  is  a  Greek 
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word  {e<lirffupig)  derived  from  epi  (eirt)  "  upon,"  and  hemera^ 

{flfjiepa)  "  a  day:"  the  plural  is  ephemerides.     And  you  must 

hideed  either  study  that,  or  some  other  book  of  the  same 

kind,  if  you  would  proceed  in  the  best  and  most  rational  plan. 

Besides,  when  you  know  the  use  of  this  book,  which  you 

will,   completely,  with  half  an   hour's  attention,  you  have 

[      nothing  more  to  do,  to  find  the  position  of  the  planets  at  any 

1^      &y  of  the  year,  than  to  turn  to  that  day  in  the  Ephemeris, 

}     and  you  will  instantly  be  directed  to  those  parts  of  the 

j     heavens  in  which  the  different  planets  are  situated.     Turn 

-     to  the  second  page. 

Ch,  Here  the  astronomical  characters,  I  see,  are  explained. 
Fa,  The  first  twelve  are  the  representatives  of  the  signs 
into  which  the  circle  of  the  ecliptic  is  divided,  called  also  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac. 

;  ry)  Aries.  SI  I^eo*  /   Sagittarius, 

y  Taurus.  v^  Virgo.  1^  Capricorn, 

n  Gemini.  :£^  Libra.  z:  Aquarius. 

25  Cancer.  nt  Scorpio.  X  Pisces. 

Every  circle  is  supposed  to  be  divided  into  360  parts,  called 
degrees;  and  since  that  of  the  ecliptic  is  also  divided  into  12 
signs,  each  sign  must  contain  30  degrees.  Astronomers 
subdivide  each  degree  into  60  minutes,  and  each  minute  into 
60  seconds,  which  are  abbreviated  thus,  °  — '  —  "  ;  so  that 
to  express  an  angle  of  25  degrees,  11  minutes,  and  45  seconds, 
we  should  write  25°  —  11'  —  45".  To  express  the  situa- 
tion of  the  sun  for  the  first  of  January,  1822,  which,  by 
looking  into  the  Ephemeris,  is  found  to  be  in  Capricorn,  we 
should  write  >f  10°  35'  48". 

Ja.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  Zodiac? 

Fa.  It  is  a  broad  circle,  or  belt,  surrounding  the  heavens, 
about  sixteen  degrees  wide,  along  the  middle  of  which  runs 
the  ecliptic.  The  term  Zodiac  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
word  Zodion  {TAahov)  "  a  small  animal,"  because  each  of  the 
twelve  signs  was  formerly  designated  by  some  animal :  that 
which  we  now  call  Libra  being,  by  the  ancients,  reckoned  a 
part  of  Scorpio,  the  Scorpion. 

Ja.  Why  are  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  called  by  tke  se,^^T«i 
names  of  Aries,  Taurus,  Leo,  &c.?    I  see  no  ^Vieaeaa  m  ^<^ 
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heavens  to  Rams,  or  Bulls,  or  Lions,  whick  are  the  English 
meanings  of  those  Latin  words. 

Fa.  Nor  do  I.  Nevertheless,  the  ancients  saw,  by  the 
help  of  a  strong  imagination,  a  similarity  in  the  outlines  of 
those  animals  and  the  boundaries  which  certain  groups  of 
stars  assumed  in  the  heavens,  and  gave  them  these  names^ 
which  have  continued  to  this  day. 

C%.  Perhaps  these  were  originally  invented,  in  the  same 
way  as  we  sometimes  figure  to  our  imagination  the  appearr 
ances  of  men,  beasts,  ships,  trees,  &c.,  in  the  flying  donds,  of 
in  the  fire. 

Fa,  They  might  possibly  have  no  better  authority  for 
their  prigin,  but  some  authors  affirm  that  these  constellatioiis 
were  invented  in  Egypt  at  some  very  remote  period,  and 
that  they  had  a  reference  to  the  divisions  of  the  seasons,  and 
the  agriculture  of  that  country  at  the  time  of  their  inventioa- 
Sir  WiUiam  Jones  ascribes  tiie  invention  to  Anayimander, 
about  560  b.c;  and  remarks,  also,  that  it  had  been  known  to 
the  Hindoos  from  time  immemorial.  However,  be  that  as  it 
may,  it  will  be  useful  for  you  to  retain  the  names  of  the 
twelve  signs  in  your  memory,  as  well  as  the  order  in  which 
they  stand.  I  will  therefore  repeat  some  lines  written  by 
Dr.  Watts,  by  means  of  which  their  English  names  and  order 
may  easily  be  remembered. 

The  Ram^  the  BvXL^  the  hearenly  7\pi7m, 
And,  next  the  Crab^  the  Lion  shines, 

The  Virgin  and  the  Scales  i 
The  Scorpion^  Archer,  and  Sea-Goa^ 
The  Man  that  holds  the  watering  pot, 
And  Fuh  with  gUttering  tails. 

Ch,  We  come  now  to  the  characteristic  marks  placed  be 
fore  the  planets. 

Fa,  These  characters,  like  the  former,  are  but  a  kind  of 
short-hand,  and,  when  remembered,  are  more  readily 
written  than  the  names  themselves  of  the  planets.  They  are 
as  follow: 


]g[   Herschel,  or 

0  The  Earth. 

^  Ceres. 

Uranus. 

O   The  Sun. 

$  Pallafl. 

Tp    Saturn. 

5    Venus. 

$  Juno. 

il  Jupiter 

g    Mercury.  . 

^  Vesta. 

$   Mars. 

D    The  Moon. 

r 
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With  the  other  characters  you  have  no  need  to  ti-ouble  your- 
*«elves  till  you  come  to  calculate  eclipses  and  construct  astro- 
Bomical  tables;  a  labour  which  you  may  defer  for  some  years 
to  oome.     Now  turn  to  the  eighth  page  of  the  Ephemeris. 

Ja.  Have  we  no  concern  with  the  pages  of  the  Ephemeris 
between  the  second  and  eighth  ? 

Fa,  They  do  not  contain  anything  that  requires  explana- 
tion.    In  the  eighth  page,  after  the  common  almanac  for 
January,  the  two  first  columns  point  out  the  exact  time  of 
the  sun's  rising  and  setting  at  London:  thus,  on  the  10th  day 
of  January  he  rises  at  fifty-eight  minutes  after  seven  in  the 
\     morning,  and  sets  at  two  minutes  past  four  in  the  afternoon. 
The  third  column  gives  the  declination  of  the  sun. 
Ja,  What  is  meant  by  declination^  Papa? 
\         Fa.  The  declination  of  the  sun,  or  of  any  heavenly  body, 
\     is  its  distance  from  the  imaginary  circle  in  the  heavens  called 

I  the  equinoctial.  Thus  you  observe  that  the  sun's  declination 
on  the  1st  of  January  is  23®  3'  South;  or,  it  is  so  many 
degrees  South  of  the  imaginary  eqiiator.  Turn  to  March, 
1822,  and  you  will  see  that  between  the  20th  and  21st  days 
it  is  in  the  equator;  for,  at  noon  on  the  20th  it  is  only  16' 
South,  and  at  the  same  hour  on  the  21st  it  is  8'  North  of 
that  line:  and  when  it  is  in  the  equator,  it  has  then  no  decli- 
nation. 

Ch.  Do  astronomers  always  reckon  from  12  o'clock  at 
noon? 

Fa.  They  do;  and  hence  the  astronomical  day  begins 
12  hours  later  than  according  to  common  reckoning:  so  that 
the  declination,  longitude,  latitude,  &c.,  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
planets,  are  always  put  down  for  1 2  o'clock  at  noon  of  the  day 
to  which  they  are  opposite.  Thus  the  sun's  declination  for 
the  17th  of  January  at  12  o'clock  is  20°  48'  South. 

Ch.  Is  that  because  it  is  the  commencement  of  the  astro- 
nomical day,  commonly  called  noon? 

Fa.  It  is.  The  next  three  columns  contain  the  moon's 
declination,  the  time  of  her  rising  and  setting,  and  the  time 
of  her  southing^  that  is,  when  she  comes  to  the  meridian,  or 
South  part  of  the  heavens. 

Ch.  Does  she  not  come  to  the  South  at  noon,  as  well  as 
the  sun? 

Fa,  No;  the  moon  never  comes  to  the  meii9i"axv  TyX.\}Wi 
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same  time  as  the  sun,  except  at  the  time  of  new  mooo^  "vlSiSA 
takes  place  at  every  new  moon,  as  you  may  see  by  cariil^ 
your  eye  down  the  several  columns  in  the  Ephemeris  wUdK 
relate  to  the  moon's  southing.  ^ 

c/a.  What  is  implied  in  the  column  by  the  worch  ^t^fdk 
before  ike  sun*'  and  " clock  after  the  sun  f*  '       '» 

Fa,  A  full  explanation  of  that  must  be  deferred  till  w^ 
come  to  speak  of  the  equation  of  time:  at  present  it  will  hv 
sufficient  for  you  to  know  that  if  you  are  in  possession  of  a 
very  accurate  and  well-regulated  clock,  and  sUbo  of  an  exoeK 
lent  sun-dial,  they  will  be  together  only  four  days  in  a  jmi^ 
Now,  this  seventh  column  in  the  Ephemeris  points  cnt  hour 
much  the  dock  is  before  the  sun,  or  the  sun  before  the  dodk^-' 
for  every  day.  On  Twdfth-day^  1822,  for  instance^  ti&tf' 
clock  is  faster  than  the  sun  by  6'  and  7":  but  if  you  torn  tr 
May-day^  you  will  find  that  the  clock  is  3'  2**  slower  thjyi^ 
the  sun.  The  time  exhibited  by  the  sun-dial  is  called  jSsft^ 
or  true  time,  and  that  of  a  well-regulated  watch  or  dodU^ 
mean  time. 

Ja,  On  what  days  in  the  year  are  the  clock  and  snn-dy^ 
together? 

Fa.  About  the  16th  of  April;  the  15th  of  June;  the  III? 
of  September;  and  Christmas-day.  -li 

Ch,  By  this  table,  then,  we  may  regulate  our  clocks  and 
watchcjs.  • 

Ja,  In  what  manner,  Charles? 

Ch,  Examine,  on  any  particular  day,  the  clock  or  watch, 
and  the  sun-dial  at  the  same  time;  say  12  o'clock;  and  ob- 
serve whether  the  difference  between  them  answers  to  tlie, 
difference  set  down  in  the  table,  opposite  to  the  day  of  obMfc^ 
vation.  Thus,  on  the  12th  of  March,  1 822,  the  dock  did  nott 
show  true  time,  unless  it  was  ICX  3"^  before  the  dial;  rf " 
when  the  dial  marks  12  o'clock,  it  must  have  been  l(y  |§ 
past  12  by  the  clock  or  watch.  ■•i^\ 

Fa,  Perfectly  correct ;  let  us  now  proceed  to  the  ii^ 
page.  The  first  three  short  columns,  relating  only  to  iitb 
duration  of  day-light  and  twilight,  require  no  explAnstikM 
the  fourth  we  shafi  pass  over  for  the  present;  and  the jnvn* 
maining  five  give  the  latitude  of  the  planets.  '.'   r. 

Ja,  What  do  you  mean  by  the  latitude.  Papa  ?  ^ 

/^a.  The  latitude  of  any  heavenly  body  is  its  distance  ficm 
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the  ecliptic  north  or  south.  The  latitude  of  Venus^  on  New- 
year's  Day,  1822,  was  l**  1'  South. 

Ch.  Then  the  latitude  of  heavenly  bodies  has  the  same  re- 
ference to  the  ecliptic,  as  declination  has  to  the  equator? 

Jf'a.  It  has. 

tTa.  But  I  do  not  see  any  table  of  the  sun's  latitude. 

Fa.  I  dare  say  your  brother  can  give  you  a  reason  for 
this. 

C%.  As  the  latitude  of  a  heavenly  body  is  its  distance  from 
the  ecliptic,  and  as  the  sun  is  always  in  the  ecliptic,  he  can 
therefore  have  no  latitude. 

Fa,  The  longitude  of  the  sun  and  planets  is  the  only  thing 
in  this  page  that  remains  to  be  explained.  The  longitude  of 
a  heav^y  body  is  its  distance  from  the  first  point  of  the  sign 
Aries;  and  it  is  measured  on  the  ecliptic.  It  is  usual^  how- 
ever, as  you  observe  in  the  Ephemeris,  to  express  the  longi- 
tude of  a  heavenly  body  by  the  degree  of  the  sign  in  which 
it  is.  In  this  way  the  sun's  longitude  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1822,  was  in  Capricorn,  10°  35'  48" ;  that  of  the  moon  in 
Aries,  1 7°  44' :  and  so  on. 

Ch.  There  are  some  short  columns  at  the  bottom  of  the 
former  page  that  you  have  omitted,  and  likewise  one  of  the 
moon's  parallax;  what  do  they  mean? 

Fa,  The  use  of  these  will  be  better  understood  when  we 
come  to  converse  respecting  the  moon  and  planets.  Helio- 
centric longitude,  also,  I  will  explain  by  and  by.* 

QUESTIONS  FOB  EXAMINATION. 


What  book  is  necessary  in  studying 
the  heayens?  —  Of  what  use  is  the 
Ephemeris  ? — ^Do  you  know  the  charac- 
ters and  names  of  the  twelve  signs  of 
the  Zodiac  ?  — ^What  is  the  Zodiac,  and 
from  whence  is  the  term  derired? — 
Bepeat  Dr.  Watts's  lines  in  which  the 
dgns  of  the  Zodiac  are  enumerated. — 
What  are  the  names  of  the  planets  ? 
and  draw  the  character  belonging  to 
each.  — What  do  you  mean  by  the  de- 
clination of  a  hearenly  body  ?  —  When 
do  astronomers  begin  their  day?  — 
Which  begins  first,  the  common  or  the 
attronomieal  day? — When  does  the 
Tuxm  C(nne  to  the  meridian  at  the  same 


time  with  the  sun?  —  How  often  does  a 
well  regulated  clock  and  the  sun  by  the 
dial  show  the  same  time? — What  are 
the  four  days  in  the  year  when  the 
clock  and  dial  are  together?  —  Can  you 
tell  me  how  to  regulate  my  watch  on 
any  day  by  means  cf  a  good  dial  and 
the  table  contained  in  the  Ephemeris  ? 
—  What  is  meant  by  the  latitude  of  a 
hearenly  body?  —  To  what  does  the 
latitude  of  heavenly  bodies  refer? — 
Has  the  sun  any  latitude,  and  if  not, 
what  is  the  reason  ?  —  What  is  the  lon- 
gitude of  a  heavenly  body,  and  on  what 
line  is  it  measured  ? 


*  See  CoDTesation  XX. 
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CONVERSATION  V. 

OF  THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM. 

Father.  We  will  now  proceed  to  the  description  of  the  Svhf 


Ja.  Of  what  does  that  consist,  Papa  ? 
Fa.  It  consists  of  the  sun  and  planets,  with  their  satel* 
lites  or  moons.  It  is  called  the  Solar  System^  from  8oi^  the 
sun,  hecause  the  sun  is  supposed  to  be  fixed  in  the  centre^ 
while  the  planets,  of  which  our  earth  is  one,  revolve  round  him 
at  ditferent  distances. 

Ch,  But  are  there  not  some  people  who  believe  that  the 
sun  goes  round  the  earth? 

Fa.  Yes;  it  is  an  opinion  embraced  by  the  generality  of. 
persons  not  accustomed  to  reason  on  these  subjects.  It  was 
adopted  by  Ptolemy,  who  supposed  the  earth  to  be  perfectly 
at  rest,  and  the  sun,  planets,  and  fixed  stars  to  revolve  about 
it  every  twenty-four  hours. 

Ja.  And  is  not  that  the  most  natural  supposition? 
Fa.  If  the  sun  and  stars  were,  in  comparison  with  the 
earth,  but  small  bodies,  and  were  situated  at  no  very  great 
distance  from  it,  then  the  system  maintained  by  Ptolemy  and 
his  followers  might  appear  the  most  probable. 

Ja.  Are  the  sun  and  stars,  then,  very  large  bodies? 
Fa.  The  sun  is  more  than  a  million  times  larger  than  the 
earth  which  we  inhabit;  and  many  of  the  fixed  stars  are  pro- 
bably much  larger  than  he  is. 

Ch.  What  is  the  reason,  then,  that  they  appear  so  small? 
Fa.  This  appearance  is  caused  by  the  inmiense  distance 
there  is  between  us  and  these  bodies.  It  is  known  with  cer* 
tainty,  that  the  sun  is  more  than  ninety-five  millions  of  miles- 
distant  from  the  earth;  and  the  nearest  fixed  star  is  probaUy 
more  than  two  hundred  thousand  times  further  from  us  thaa 
even  the  sun  himself. 

Ch.  But  we  can  form  no  conception  of  such  distances. 

Fa.  We  talk  of  millions  with  as  much  ease  as  of  hundreds 

or  tens  ;  but  it  is  not,  perhaps,  possible  for  the  mind  to  ftnn 

any  adequate  conceptions  of  such  inmiense  distances;  ^yet 

several  methods  have  been  adopted  to  assist  its  comprehen- 
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sion.    You  have  some  idea  of  the  swiftness  with  which  a  can- 
non-ball proceeds  from  the  mouth  of  the  gun. 

Ja.  I  have  heard  that  it  flies  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles 
in  a  minute. 

Fa,  And  you  know  how  many  minutes  there  are  in  a  year. 

Ja.  That  is  easily  ascertained  by  multiplying  365  days  by 
24  for  the  number  of  hours,  and  that  product  by  60,  for  the 
number  of  minutes,  which  will  amount  to  525,600  in  a  year. 

Ffi,  Now,  if  you  divide  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the 
earth  by  the  number  of  minutes  in  a  year,  multiplied  by  8, 
because  the  cannon-ball  travels  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  in  a  mi- 
nute, you  will  know  how  long  a  body  issuing  from  the  sun  with 
the  velocity  of  a  cannon-ball  would  require  to  reach  the  earth. 

Ch,  If  I  divide  95,000,000  by  525,600,  multiplied  by  8, 
or  4,204,800,  the  answer  will  be  more  than  22,  the  number 
of  years  taken  for  the  journey. 

Fa,  Is  it,  then,  probable  that  bodies  so  large,  and  at  such 
^stances  from  the  earth,  should  revolve  round  it  every  day  ? 

Ch,  I  do  not  think  it  is.  Will  you,  Papa,  go  on  with  the 
description  of  the  &olar  System  f 

Fa.  I  will.  According  to  this  system,  the  sun  is  in  the 
centre,  about  which  the  planets  revolve  from  West  to  East, 
according  to  the  order  of  the  signs  in  the  ecliptic;  that  is,  if 
a  planet  is  seen  in  Aries,  it  advances  to  Taurus,  then  to 
Gremini,  and  so  on.  ^  Fig.  2. 

Ja,  How  many 
[>lanets  are  there  re- 
volving round  the 
mn? 

Fa,  At  present 
there  have  been 
discovered  twenty- 
diree.  c  is  the  sun, 
the  nearest  to  which. 
Mercury^  revolves 
in  the  circle  a:  next 
to  him  is  the  beau- 
tiful planet  Venus, 
wha  performs  her 
revolution  in  the 
circle  b:  then  c<meg 
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the  Earth,  t;  next  to  which  is  Mars,  e;  between  the  orbit  vi 
Mars  and  the  next  circle^  denoting  the  orbit  of  JupUer^  wt 
have  fifteen  of  the  minor  or  ultra-zodiacal  planets— vis^ 
Flora,  Victoria,  Vesta,  Metis,  Iris^  Hebe,  Parthenope^  Astrmtl, 
JSgeria,  Irefte,  Eunomia,  Juno,  Ceres,  Pallas,  and  JS^fi^mii 
after  Jupiter  comes  Saturn  in  g;  far  beyond  him  the  i^anet 
Uranus  performs  his  revolution  in  the  circle  h;  and  still 
further  beyond  him,  Neptune.  I  have  omitted  to  represent 
several  of  these  planets  in  the  diagram,  to  prevent  confnsMm. 
Ja,  What  do  the  smaller  circles  represent  whioh  sie 
attached  to  several  of  the  first  ? 

Fa.  They  are  intended  to  represent  the  orbits  of  the 
several  satellites  or  moons  belonging  to  some  of  the  planets. 
Ja.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  orbit  ? 
Fa.  The  path  described  by  a  planet  in  its  motion  ronnd 
the  sun,  or  that  of  a  moon  round  its  primary  planet,  is  called 
its  orbit;  it  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  orbis,  a  **  circk.'' 
Look  to  the  orbit  of  the  earth  (fig.  2,)  d,  and  you  will  see  a 
little  circle,  which  represents  the  orbit  around  which  our 
n^on  performs  its  monthly  journey. 

Ch.  Has  not  Mercury  or  Ventis  any  moon  ? 
Fa.  None  have  ever  been  discovered  belonging  either  to 
Mercury,  Venus,  or  Mars.  Jupiter,  as  you  observe  by  tbe 
figure,  has  four  moons:  Saturn  has  seven:  and  Uranns 
has  six,  which,  from  want  of  room,  are  not  drawn  in  the 
engraving. 

Ch.  The  Solar  System,  then,  consists  of  the  sun  as  a  centre, 
round  which  revolve  twenty-three  planets,  and  eighiem 
satellites  or  moons.  Are  there  no  other  bodies  belonging 
to  it? 

Fa.  Besides  these,  there  are  comets,  which  make  thdr 
appearance  occasionally;  and  it  would  be  wrong  to  afiSrm 
positively,  that  there  can  be  no  other  planets  belonging  to 
the  Solar  System,  since,  as  I  shall  tell  you  presently,  one  of 
those  above  enumerated  was  discovered  last  year  only. 

Ch.  Please  to  inform  us  why  Uranus  was  also  named  the 
Georgium  Sidus  and  Herschel. 

Fa.  Willingly.  The  planet  Uranus  was  discovered- by 
Br.  fierschel,  and  it  received  his  name  in  honour  of  its  dib- 
foverer,  to  whose  industry  and  genius  astronomical  science  tf 
Indebted  for  many  other  important  discoveries.    Dr.  Herschel 
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^^uns  one  of  thoise  extraordinary  men  who  raise  themselves 
from  very  humble  situations  in  life  to  notice  and  honour. 
He  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  patronage  of  George  IIL9 
mder  whose  auspices  he  was  enabled  to  pursue  his  studies, 
and  bring  to  maturity  those  discoveries  which  his  vast  mind 
luid  eontemplated.  In  gratitude  to  his  patron,  he  gave  to  the 
newly-found  planet  the  name  of  the  Georgium  Sidus,  or 
Georges  Planet;  but  the  world  considered  the  honour  of  the 
discovery  as  due  to  Dr.  Herschel,  and  therefore  named  it, 
after  himself,  the  planet  HerscheL  The  name  Uranus  (the 
father  of  Saturn)  was  proposed  by  Professor  Bode  of  Berlin, 
and  is  that  by  which  this  planet  is  now  generally  known. 

C%.    Which  are  the  newly-discovered  planets,  by  whom 
were  they  respectively  discovered,  and  when  ? 

^a.  Cebes  was  discovered  by  M.  Piazzi,  of  Palermo,,  in 
-Sicily,  on  the  1st  of  Jan.  1801.  Pallas  was  discovered  by 
'Dr.  Olbers,  of  Bremen,  on  the  28th  of  March,  1802,  who  also 
discovered  Vesta,  on  the  29th  of  March,  1807;  Juno  was 
discovered  by  Prof.  Harding,  of  Lilienthal,  near  Bremen,  on 
the  1  St  of  Sept.  1804 ;  AsTBiBA  and  Hebe,  by  Prof.  Hencke, 
on  the  8th  of  December,  1845,  and  1st  of  July,  1847, 
respectively;  Neptune,  by  Mr.  Adams,  M.  Leverrier,  and 
IL  Galle  conjointly;  Ibis,  on  the  13th  of  Aug.  1847,  and 
Flora,  on  the  18th  of  Oct.  1847,  by  Mr.  Hind;  Metis,  by 
Mr,  Graham,  on  the  25th  of  April,  1848 ;  Hygeia,  by  M. 
de  Gasparis,  on  the  12th  of  April,  1849  ;  Pabthenope,  by 
the  same,  on  the  11th  of  May,  1850;  Victobia,  by  Mr. 
Hind,  on  the  13th  of  Sept.,  1850 ;  Egebia,  by  M.  de  Gas- 
paris, on  the  2nd  of  Nov.,  1850  ;  Ibene,  by  Mr.  Hind,  on 
the  19th  of  May,  1851  ;  and  Eunomia,  by  M.  de  Gasparis 
<m  the  29th  of  July,  1 85 1 . 

The  planets  are  pretty  readily  distinguished  from  the  fixed 
stars,  when  attentively  watched  from  night  to  night  by  the 
changes  in  their  relative  situations.  In  some  these  changes 
take  place  rapidly,  in  others  much  more  slowly.  Four  of 
them — Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn — are  remarkably 
large  and  brilliant;  another.  Mercury,  is  also  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  but  is  seldom  conspicuous.  Uranus  is  scarcely 
distinguishable  without  a  telescope,  and  the  others  are  invis- 
ible to  the  naked  eye.  All  of  them  make  the  entire  tour  of 
the  heavens,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  telescopic  planets. 
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perform  their  movements  within  that  lone  of  the  lieaTens 
called  the  zodiac.  It  is  highly  probable,  however,  thatmnj, 
if  not  all,  the  fixed  stars  are  also  in  a  state  of  motion,  althougli 
too  slow  to  be  perceptible,  unless  by  means  of  very  delicate 
observations,  continued  during  a  long  series  of  years.  Henw 
the  term  fixed  stars,  in  regard  to  planets,  must  be  received  in 
a  comparative,  not  absolute,  sense. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

Of  what  docs  the  solar  system  con-    How  is  the  sun  situated  ^—Whiefi  wij 

list? — ^What  was  the  system  of  Pto-    do  the  planets  more,  and  bow  many  m 

lemy?— How  large  is  the  sun? — Why    there? — What  is  the  meaning  of  Hit 

do  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  are  so    term  orbit?— Can  yon  explain  toae 


immensely  large,  appear  so  small  ? — At  the  various  parts  of  flg.  9  f— To  i 

what  distance  is  the  sun  from  the  of  the  planets  are  there  aatellltes  or 

earth?  —  Are  the  fixed  stars  farther  moons,  and  to  which  not? — Bji 

from  ns  than  the  snn  ?— At  what  rate  was  this  system  first  adopted  in  i 

does  a  cannon  ball  proceed  from  the  and  modem  times  ?^ Who  diaeofcnd 

mouth  of  a  gun? — How  long  would  a  the  minor  planets,  and  what  wen  tlM 

cannon  ball  with  the  same  velocity  be  dates  ? — How  are  the  planeti  diiti»* 

coming  from  the  snn  to  the  earth? —  gnished  fh)m  the  llzed  stan? 


CONVERSATION  VI. 

OF    THE     FI6UBE     OF     THE     EARTH. 

Father.  Having,  in  my  last  conversation,  given  you  a  de- 
scription of  the  Solar  System  in  general,  we  will  now  proceed 
to  consider  each  of  its  parts  separately,  and  since  we  are  most 
of  all  concerned  with  the  Earth,  we  will  begin  with  that 
body. 

Ja.  You  promised  to  explain  to  us,  Papa,  why  the  earth  is 
in  the  form  of  a  globe,  and  not  a  mere  extended  plane^  as  it 
appears  to  common  observation. 

Fa.  Yes,  I  did.  Suppose,  then,  you  were  standing  by  the 
sea-shore,  on  a  level  with  the  water,  and  at  a  very  considerable 
distance,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  you  observed  a  ship 
approaching:  what  ought  to  be  its  appearance,  supposing  the 
surface  of  the  sea  to  be  a  ISat  plane? 

d.  We  should,  I  think,  see  the  whole  ship  at  once;  thai 
is,  the  hull  would  be  visible  as  soon  as  the  top-mast. 

Fa,  It  certainly  must,  or  indeed  rather  sooner;  becanae 
the  body  of  the  vessel  being  so  much  larger  than  a  slende 
mast,  it  must  necessarily  be  visible  at  a  greater  distance. 

Ja.  Yes;  I  can  see  the  steeple  of  a  church  at  a  milei 
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greater  distance  than  I  can  discern  the  small  weather-cock 
vhich  is  upon  it;  and  that  I  can  perfectly  see  long  before  I 
can  descry  the  iron  conductor  which  is  fixed  at  the  extremity 
cf  the  tower. 

Fa.  Well;  but  the  top-mast  of  a  vessel  at  sea  is  always 
seen  some  little  time  before  the  hull  of  the  vessel  can  be  dis- 
cerned. Now,  if  the  surface  of  the  sea  be  globular,  this  must 
be  so;  because  the  water,  partaking  of  the  rotund  shape  of  the 
earth  between  the  vessel  and  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  will 
hide  the  body  of  the  ship  for  some  time  after  the  pendant  at 
the  mast-head  is  seen. 

Ch.  In  the  same  way  as  if  any  high  building  were  situated 
on  one  side  of  a  hill,  and  I  was  walking  on  the  opposite  side, 
the  upper  part  would  come  first  in  sight,  and  as  I  advanced 
towainds  the  summit,  the  other  parts  would  come  successively 
into  view. 

Fa.  Your  illustration  is  quite  in  point.  The  same  will  be 
experienced  by  two  persons  walking  up  a  hill  on  opposite 
sides:  they  will  perceive  each  other's  heads  first;  and  as  they 
advance  to  the  top,  the  other  parts  of  their  bodies  will  become 
visible.  With  respect  to  the  ship,  the  following  figure  will 
convey  the  idea  very  completely.     Suppose  chea  represent  a 


Fig.  8. 

Binall  paii;  of  the  curved  surface  of  the  sea;  if  a  spectator 
fitand  at  a,  while  a  ship  is  at  c,  only  a  small  part  of  the  mast 
will  be  visible  to  him;  but  as  it  advances,  more  of  the  ship  is 
seen,  till  it  arrives  at  c,  when  the  whole  will  be  in  sight. 

Ch.  When  I  stood  by  the  sea-side,  the  water  did  not  appear 
to  me  to  be  curved. 

Fa.  Perhaps  not:  but  its  convexity  may  be  discovered  upon 
any  still  water,  as  upon  a  river  extending  a  mile  or  two  in 
length;  for  you  might  see  a  very  small  boat  at  that  distance 
while  standing  upright;  but  if  you  stoop  down,  so  as  to  bring 
your  eye  near  the  water,  you  will  find  the  surface  of  it  rising 
in  such  a  manner  as  \o  cover  the  boat,  and  inteTee^X.  \\s^  Vve^ 
completely.     Another  proof  of  the  globular  ftgvxTft  o^  \\v^  ^w^\ 
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IS,  that  it  is  necessary  for  those  who  are  emplojed  in  cattSi§ 
canals  to  make  a  certain  allowance  for  the  oonvezity;  smos 
the  true  level  is  not  a  straight  line,  but  a  canre  whicli  &&i 
eight  inches  below  it  in  the  mile. 

Ch,  I  have  heard  of  people  sailing  round  ih^  world,  wfaidi 
id  another  proof,  I  imagine,  of  the  globular  figure  of  theeartL 

Fa,  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  navigators  have  set  oat 
from  a  particular  port,  and,  by  steering  their  course  ood- 
tinuallj  westward,  have  at  length  arrived  at  the  same  place 
whence  thsy  first  departed.  Now,  had  the  earth  been  an  ex- 
tended plane,  the  longer  they  had  travelled,  the  further  must 
they  have  been  from  home. 

Ch,  How  is  it  known  that  they  continued  the  same  course? 
]Might  they  not  have  been  driven  round  at  sea? 

Fa.  By  means  of  the  Mariner's  Compass  (the  history,  pro- 
perties, and  uses  of  which,  I  will  explain  very  particularly  in 
a  future  part  of  our  lectures)  the  method  of  sailing  on  the 
ocean  by  one  certain  track  is  as  sure  as  travelling  on  the  high 
road  from  London  to  York.  By  the  aid  of  this  instrument^ 
Ferdinand  Magellan  made  a  voyage,  in  the  year  1519,  from 
the  western  coast  of  Spain,  continuing  westward,  till  he  ar- 
rived, after  1 124  days,  at  the  same  port  whence  he  set  out 
The  same,  with  respect  to  Great  Britain,  was  done  by  oar 
own  countrymen,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  Lord  Anson,  Captaia 
Cook,  and  many  others. 

Ch.  Is,  then,  the  ordinary  terrestrial  globe  a  just  represen- 
tation of  the  earth? 

Fa.  It  is;  with  this  small  difference — ^that  the  artifioud 
globe  is  a  perfect  sphere;  whereas  the  earth  is  a  spheroid; 
that  is,  in  the  shape  of  an  orange;  the  diameter  from  pch  t^ 
vole  being  about  37  miles  shorter  than  that  at  the  Equator^ 

Ch.  But  do  not  the  mountains  affect  the  earth's  globular 
shape? 

Fa.  What  the  earth  loses  of  its  sphericity  by  mountains 
and  valleys,  is  very  inconsiderable;  the  highest  mountuB 
bearing  so  little  proportion  to  its  bulk  as  scarcely  to  be  equi- 
valent to  the  minutest  protuberance  on  the  surface  of  an 
orange. 

Ja.  Was  not  the  earth  for  some  time  thought  to  be  a  dr* 
cular  plane? 

Fa.  For  a  long  period  of  ages,  it  was  supposed  that  the 
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mtbce  of  the  earth  was  a  large  circular  plane^  indefinitelj 
flactendedy  and  bounded  on  all  sides  hj  the  skj.  This  opinion 
was  long  entertained  by  the  illiterate,  and  in  the  different 
periods  in  the  history  of  science  was  believed  and  taught  by 
tiie  learned. 

Moreover,  all  the  proofs  we  have  here  mentioned  are  con- 
firmed and  illustrated  by  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  which  pre- 
sents to  us  an  ocular  demonstration  of  the  earth's  rotundity. 

Ch.  What  is  a  lunar  eclipse.  Papa? 

Fa.  A  lunar  eclipse  is  caused  by  the  intervention  of  the 
body  of  the  earth  between  the  sun  and  moon,  in  which  case 
the  shadow  of  the  earth  falls  upon  the  moon.  And  in  every 
eclipse  of  this  kind,  which  is  not  total,  the  obscure  part  always 
appears  to  be  bounded  by  a  circular  line;  the  earth  itself,  for 
that  reason,  must  be  spherical;  it  being  evident,  that  nothing 
bat  a  spherical  body  can,  in  all  situations,  cast  a  circular 
diadow;  and,  as  we  have  just  remarked,  the  mountains  and 
valleys  which  diversify  its  surfiice  take  little  or  nothing  from 
Its  globular  shape,  for  they  bear  no  more  proportion  to  its 
magnitude  than  the  smallest  grain  of  sand  does  to  a  common 
globe. 

CA.  Have  you  not  said  that  navigation  very  much  depends 
on  a  correct  Imowledge  of  the  sphericity  of  the  earth? 

Fa,  On  the  knowledge  of  this  spherical  figure  of  the  earth 
the  art  of  navigation  in  a  great  measure  depends,  and  all  the 
great  voyages  of  discovery  which  have  been  made  were  un- 
dertaken in  consequence  of  the  knowledge  of  this  fact.  Had 
mankind  remained  unacquainted  with  this  discovery,  the  cir- 
cumnavigation of  the  globe  would  never  have  been  attempted; 
vast  portions  of  the  habitable  world  would  have  remained  un- 
known and  imexplored;  no  regular  intercourse  would  have 
been  maintained  between  the  various  tribes  of  the  human 
race;  and,  consequently,  the  blessings  of  divine  revelation 
wonld  never  have  been  communicated  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  Gentile  world,  at  least  as  far  as  our  finite  reason  can 
suppose. 

Ja,  What  are  the  poles.  Papa? 

Fa.  In  the  artificial  globe  (tig.  4.)  there  is  an  axis,  n  s, 
about  which  it  turns.  The  two  extremities  or  ends  of  this 
axis,  N  and  s,  are  called  the  poles. 

d^.  Is  there  any  axis  belonging  to  the  eai'th? 
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Fa,  No:  but  as  we  shall  by  and  by  show  that  the 
turns  round  once  in  every  24  hours,  so  astronomers  imagiae 
an  axis  upon  which  it  revolves  as  upon  a  centre;  the  es^ 
tremities  of  which  imaginary  axis  are  the  poles  of  the  eartl^ 
of  which  N,  the  north  pole,  points  at  all  times  exactly  to/i^ 
the  north  pole  of  the  heavens  which  we  have  already  de- 
scribed (fig.  1.),  and  which  is,  as  you  recollect,  within  two 
degrees  of  the  polar  star. 
Ja.  And  how  do  you  define  the  equator  ? 
Fa,  The  equator^  ab,  is  an  imagi- 
nary circle  passing  round  the  earth, 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  ns,  and 
at  equal  distances  from  the  poles. 

Ch,  And  I  think  you  told  us, 
that  if  we  imagined  this  circle  to 
extend  every  way  to  the  fixed  stars, 
it  would  form  the  celestial  equator. 
Fa,  I  did.  It  is  also  caUed  the 
equinoctial ;  and  you  must  not  for- 
get that,  in  this  case,  it  would  cut 
the  circle  of  the  ecliptic  cd  in  two  points. 

Ja,  Why  is  the  ecliptic  marked  on  the  terrestrial  globe,  sinoe 
it  is  a  circle  peculiar  to  the  heavens? 

Fa.  Though  the  ecliptic  be  peculiar  to  the  heavens,  and  the 
equator  to  the  earth,  yet  they  are  both  drawn  on  the  terreB- 
trial  and  celestial  globes,  in  order,  among  other  things,  to  show 
the  relative  positions  of  these  imaginary  circles. 

I  shall  now  conclude  our  present  conversation  with  ob- 
serving that,  besides  the  proofs  adduced  of  the  globular  form 
of  the  earth,  there  are  others  equally  conclusive,  which  will 
be  better  understood  when  we  have  made  a  little  further 
progress. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 


How  is  it  proved  that  the  earth  is  of 
aglobular  figure,  and  not  a  mere  plane  ? 
—  Explain  this  by  fig.  3.  —  Why  does 
not  the  sea  appear  to  the  eye  to  be 
cnnred?  —  How  does  the  method 
adopted  in  cutting  canals  prove  the 
globular  figure  of  tue  earth  f  —  Is  thorc 
any  other  proof  that  the  earth  is  round  ?  i 


— How  can  it  be  known  wfaefher  a  ililp 
has  sailed  round  the  earth  ?  — .  Ii  tha 
earth  a  perfect  sphere,  like  the  artifloial 
globe  ?  —  How  much  do  the  two  dlamt- 
ters  of  the  earth  difierfkomone  anottSb 
and  which  is  the  longer  of  the  two?— - 
What  are  the  extremities  of  the  eaithH 
axis  called?  —  What  is  the  equator^— 
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Wkj  la  the  ecliptic  maiked  on  the  ter- 
iMHial  globe  f  —  Of  what  shape  did  the 
aMtentB  eoBiidar  the  earth  ?— What  is 
•the  true  ahape? — What  prooft  have 
yon  to  support  this  opinion  ?  —  What 
ii  a  hmar  eclipse? — A  solar  eclipse  ? — 
What  sdenoe  depends  upon  a  know- 


ledge of  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth  ? 
—  What  great  results  have  arisen  ftom 
this  knowledge? — What  prooft  hare 
yon  that  the  sun  is  stationary  ?  ~-  And 
that  the  earth  moves  round  the  sun?— 
Explain  them  to  me. 


CONVERSATION  VII: 

OF  THE  DIURNAL  MOTION  OF  THE  EARTH. 

Father.  Well,  children,  are  you  satisfied  that  the  earth  on 
which  you  tread  is  a  globular  body,  and  not  a  mere  extended 
plane? 

Ch.  Admitting  the  facts  which  you  mentioned  yesterday; 
▼iz.,that  the  top-mast  of  a  ship  at  sea  is  always  visible  before 
the  body  of  the  vessel  comes  into  sight;  that  navigators  have 
repeatedly,  by  keeping  the  same  course,  sailed  round  the 
world;  and  that  persons  employed  in  digging  canals  can  only 
execute  their  work  with  effect  by  allowing  for  the  supposed 
globular  shape  of  the  earth;  it  is  evident  that  the  earth  can- 
not be  a  mere  extended  plane. 

Jo.  But  as  all  these  facts  can  be  accounted  for  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  earth  is  a  globe;  you  therefore  conclude 
it  is  a  globe.     This  is,  I  believe,  the  nature  of  the  proof  ? 

Fa.  It  is.  Let  us  now  advance  one  step  further,  and  show 
you  that  this  globe  turns  on  an  imaginary  axis  every  twenty- 
four  hours;  thereby  causing  the  succession  of  day  and  night. 

•/a.  I  shall  be  surprised  if  you  are  able  to  afford  such  satis- 
fiictory  evidence  of  the  daily  motion  of  the  earth  as  of  its 
globular  form. 

Fa.  I  trust,  that  the  arguments  on  this  subject  wiU  be  quite 
as  convincing,  and  that,  before  we  part,  you  will  admit  that 
the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun  and  stars  is  occasioned  by  this 
diurnal  motion  of  the  earth. 

Ch.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  how  this  can  be  proved;  for  i^ 
in  the  morning,  I  look  at  the  sun  rising,  it  appears  in  the 
East;  at  noon  it  has  travelled  to  the  South;  and  in  the 
evening  I  see  it  set  m  the  western  part  of  the  heavens. 

Jo.  Tes;  and  we  observed  the  same  last  night  (March  thft 
first)  with  respect  to  Arcturus ;  for,  about  e\g\i\.  o^^o<^^  \^ 
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had  just  risen  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  heavens,  and  ithm 
we  went  to  bed,  two  hours  after,  it  had  ascended  a  cam 
sidcrable  height  in  the  heavens,  evidently  travelling  towurdy 
the  West.  :t 

Fa,  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  heavenly  bodies  appear  4v 

rise  in  the  East  and  set  in  the  West;  but  the  appearoMce'wB! 

be  the  same  to  us,  whether  those  bodies  revolve  about  te 

larth  while  that  stands  stiU,  or  they  stand  still  while  the  earth 

ims  on  its  axis  the  contrary  way. 

Ch.  Will  you  explain  this.  Papa? 

Fa,  Suppose  ^rc6  (fig.  5.)  to  represent  the  earth,  t  ^ 
fentre  on  which  it  turns  from  West  to  East,  according  to  the 
U'der  of  the  letters  grcb.  If  a  spectator,  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  at  r,  see  a  star  at  A,  it  will  appear  to  him  to  have 
just  risen.  If,  now,  the  earth  be  supposed  to  turn  on  its  axis 
a  fourth  part  of  a  revolution,  the  spectator  will  be  caniai 
from  r  to  c,  and  the  star  will  be  then  just  over  his  heuh 
When  another  fourth  part  of  the  revolution  is  completed,  tha 
spectator  will  be  at  b;  and  to  him  the  star  at  h  will  hi. 
setting,  and  will  not  be  visible  again  till  he  arrives,  by  tfia 
rotation  of  the  earth,  at  the  station  r, 

Ch,  To  the  spectator,  then,  at  r,  the  appearance  would  be 
the  same,  whether  he  turned  with  the  earth  into  the  situation 
bf  or  the  star  at  h  had  described,  in  a  contrary  direction,  the 
space  hzo  in  the  same  time. 

Fa,  It  certainly  would. 

Ja,  But  if  the  earth  really  turned  on  its  axis,  should  irt 
not  perceive  the  motion? 

Fa.  The  earth,  in  its  diurnal  rotation,  being  subject  to  no 
impediments  by  resisting  obstacles,  its  motion  cannot  affect 
the  senses.  In  the  same  way  ships  on  a  smooth  sea  are  fi«* 
quently  turned  entirely  round  by  the  tide,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  those  persons  who  happen  to  be  busy  in  the  cabin  or 
between  the  decks. 

Ch,  That  is  because  they  pay  no  attention  to  any  other 
object  but  to  those  about  the  vessel  in  which  they  are;  and 
every  part  of  which  moves  with  themselves. 

Ja,  But  if,  while  the  ship  is  turning  without  their  know- 
ledge, they  happen  to  be  looking  at  fixed  distant  objects,  what 
will  be  the  appearance? 

Fa,  To  them  those  objects  which  are  at  rest  will  appear  to 
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be  tnrniiig  round  the  contrary  way.  In  the  same  manner  we 
are  deceived  in  the  motion  of  the  earth  round  its  axis;  for  if 
WB  attend  to  nothing  but  what  is  connected  with  the  earth, 
we  cannot  perceive  a  motion  of  which  we  partake  ourselves; 
and  if  we  &x  our  eyes  on  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  motion  of 
tbe  earth  being  so  easy,  they  will  appear  to  be  turning  in  a 
oontrary  direction  to  the  real  motion  of  the  earth. 

'.  Ch,  I  have  sometimes  seen  a  sky-lark  hovering  and  singing 
over  a  particular  field  for  several  minutes  together:  now,  if  the 
earth  is  continually  in  motion  while  the  bird  remains  in  the 
same  part  of  the  air,  why  do  we  not  see  the  field,  over  which 
lie  first  ascended,  pass  from  under  him? 

Fa.  Because  the  atmosphere,  in  which  the  lark  is  sus- 
pended, is  connected  with  the  earth,  partakes  of  its  motion, 
and  carries  the  lark  along  with  it;  and,  therefore,  indepen- 
dently of  the  motion  given  to  the  bird  by  the  exertion  of  its 
wings,  it  has  another,  in  common  with  the  earth,  yourself, 
and  all  things  on  it;  and,  thus  being  common  to  us  all,  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  it  by  the  senses.  The  rotation 
of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  the  smoothness  of  its  motion,  and  its 
effect  on  the  atmosphere,  are  described  by  Milton  in  three 
lihea-^ 

That  spiimiiig  sleeps 

On  her  soft  axle  as  she  paces  even. 

And  bears  us  swift  with  the  smooth  air  along. 

Ja.  Though  the  motion  of  a  ship  cannot  be  observed 
without  objects  at  rest  to  compare  with  it,  yet  I  cannot  help 
thinkii^g  that  if  the  earth  moved  we  should  be  able  to  dis- 
cover it  by  means  of  the  stars,  if  they  are  fixed. 

Fa.  Do  you  not  remember  once  sailing  very  swiftly  on  the 
river,  when  you  told  me  that  you  thought  aU  the  trees,  houses, 
kc  on  its  bsmks  were  in  motion? 

Ja.  I  now  recollect  it  well;  and  I  had  some  difficulty  in 
persuading  myself  that  it  was  not  so. 

C54.  This  brings  to  my  mind  a  still  stronger  deception  of 
this  sort.  When  traveling  with  great  speed  on  a  railroad,  or 
in  a  coach,  I  can  scarcely  help  thinking,  but  that  the  trees 
and.  hedges  are  running  away  from  us,  and  not  we  from  them. 

Fa.  I  will  mention  another  curious  instance  of  this  kind. 
If  you  ever  happen  to  travel  rather  swiftly  on  a  railway,  by 
the  aide  of  a  field  ploughed  into  long  narrow  Tidg^^"a>  -^^VyOcl 
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Are  perpendicular  to  the  nulfl,  you  will  ihiiik  tluitvii|k|^; 
ridges  are  turning  round  in  a  direction  contzarjto  tinK|^lk|> 
carriage.     These  facts  may  satisfy  jou  that  fili»,  |i~^"^ 

ances  will  be  precisely  the  same  to  u%  whether  ^,, ^ 

turn  on  its  axis  from  West  to  East,  or  the  sun  .INM^  j$f|b 
move  from  East  to  West. 
Ja.  They  do  so:  but  which  is  the  muost  natoral 
Fa.  This  you  shall  determine  for  yourselCl    If  the 
j(fig.  4.)  turns  on  its  axis  in  24  hourSy  at  what;  rate 
part  of  the  equator  a  b  move? 

Ch,  To  determine  this  we  must  find  the  meaBure 
circumference,  and  then  dividing  this  by  24^  we  shall^giA 
number  of  miles  passed  through  in  an  hour.  |,^^ 

Fa.  Just  so.  Now,  call  &e  semi-diameter  of  ihe-,iMM 
4000  miles,  which  is  rather  more  than  the  true  r*-*-"-*     -^ 

Ja.  Multiplying  this  by  six*  will  give  24,000 
circumference  of  the  earth  at  the  equator;  and  this  dii  ^, 
by  24  gives  1000  miles  for  the  space  passed  through  ni  ff 
hour  on  that  line.  ,i*v%  , 

Fa.  You  are  right.  Now  the  sun,  I  have  already  ticJiIfWh 
is  95  millions  of  miles  distant  from  the  eartL  Tell;:.^ 
therefore,  Charles,  at  what  rato  that  body  must  travel  to  j| 
round  the  earth  in  24  hours.  ^.  iiB 

Ch.  I  will:  95  millions  multiplied  by  six,  wiU  giine  .MR 
millions  of  miles  for  the  length  of  his  circuit:  this  divided;l|[ 
24  gives  nearly  24  millions  of  miles  for  the  space  te  Mli 
travel  in  an  hour  to  go  round  the  earth  in  a  day.  .  ,  ;•';;§ 

Fa.  Which,  now*,  is  the  more  probable  condiusuni'-^dttilt 
that  the  earth  should  have  a  diurnal  motion  on  its  ttk^w 
1000  miles  in  an  hour,  or  that  the  sun,  which  is  a  mHHflfi  of 
times  larger  than  the  earth,  should  travel  24  millions  of  ndkl 
in  the  same  time? 

Ja.^lt  is  certainly  more  rational  to  conclude  that  the  eardi 
turns  on  its  axis;  the  effect  of  which,  you  told  oSy 
alternate  succession  of  day  and  night 

•  To  be  aocorate  in  the  calcolatiob,  the  mean  radius  of  tM  eaHli  ] 
taken  at  8964  mUes ;  and  this  multiplied  bj  6.28818,  wiU  give  34,907  in 
circumference.    Through  the  remainder  of  this  woriE,  the  dedmalt  In  i 
tion  are  omitted,  in  order  that  the  mind  may  not  be  burdened  idfli  ; 
It  seemed  necessary,  however,  in  this  place  to  give  the  tme  nrmi  dlamiitwr 
earth,  and  the  number  (accurate  to  five  plaees  of  decimals)  1^  Hh'flcS.  , 
ndiu3  oiany  circle  be  multiplied,  the  dicnmftmioeii  obtained.  '  d 
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Fla,  I  did.  Having  now  formed  some  notion  of  the  maimer 
in  which  the  earth  moves,  we  shall  easily  conceive  the 
Ddotions  of  all  the  rest  of  the  planets,  and  by  that  means 
obtain  a  complete  idea  of  the  order  and  economy  of  the  whole 
**  SYSTEM."  And  in  order  to  comprehend  this  readily, 
nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  consider  the  common  ap- 
pearances of  the  heavens,  which  are  constantly  presented  to 
dor  view,  and  attend  to  the  results. 

Besides  this  motion  of  the  earth,  which  is  called  its  daily 
motion,  which  is  the  cause  of  day  and  night,  it  has  another, 
called  its  annual  ov  yearly  motion,  which  occasions  the  various 
vicissitudes  of  the  seasons;  viz.  winter,  spring,  summer,  and 
coitumn.  And  the  proofs  of  this  second  motion  may  be  easily 
gathered  from  celestial  appearances,  in  nearly  the  same 
manner  as  the  former.  On  this  and  some  other  points  con- 
nected with  the  subject,  we  will  enlarge  in  our  next  conver- 
sation. 

QUESTIONS  FOB  EXAMINATION. 


Bepeat  the  facts  adduced  in  proof 
of  tbe  globular  shape  of  the  earth.  — 
Hm  the  earth  any  motion  of  its  own  ? 
^VHiat  are  the  natural  appearances 
iHth  regard  to  the  heavenly  bodies  ? — 
Can  you  by  fig.  6,  show  me  that  the  ap- 
pearance will  be  the  same  to  us  whe- 
ther those  bodies  revolve  round  the 
earth,  or  the  earth  turn  about  on  its 
Vds? —  Why  do  we  not  perceive  the 
motion  of  the  earth? — What  will  be 
the  appearance  of  distant  objects  to  a 
piBrson  standing  in  a  ship  while  the 
TMsel  is  taming  about? — Why  does 


not  a  particular  spot  of  the  earth  ap- 
pear to  move  from  under  a  lark  which 
is  apparently  stationary  in  the  air,  or 
nearly  so? — What  are  Milton's  lines 
on  the  motion  of  the  earth  ? — Do  you 
recollect  any  deceptions  in  the  sight 
with  regard  to  moving  objects  ? — With 
what  velocity  does  the  equator  move  in 

the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  ? If 

the  sun  goes  round  the  earth  in  24  hours, 
at  what  rate  must  he  travel? —  What 
is  the  effect  of  the  earth's  turning  on 
its  axis? 


CONVERSATION  VIII. 

OF   DAY   AND    NIGHT. 

James,  You  are  now,  Papa,  going  to  apply 
the  rotation  of  the  earth  about  its  axis  to  the 
socoession  of  day  and  night,  are  you  not? 

Fa,  Yes;  and  for  this  purpose,  suppose 
greh  to  be  the  earth,  revolving  on  its  axis, 
aooording  to  the  order  of  the  letters;  that  is, 
from  gio  r,  rtoc,  &c.    IF  the  sun  be  fixed 
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12  ihe  heavBiis  at  z^  and  a  line,  ho  be  drawn  tliiom^  Hi 
centre  of  the  earth  ty  it  will  represent  that  oirdfl^.  wlMl 
when  extended  to  the  heavens,  is  called  the  ftUknml.jMafkif 

Ch,  In  what  does  this  differ  fh)m  the  JWiidUffAofW       .. 

JPo.  The  sensihle  horizon  is  that  cLrcle  in  the  haaWv 
which  bounds  the  spectator's  view,  and  which  ia  greater  m 
less  accordii^  to  his  relative  position.  For  example: — U9< 
placed  it  five  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  sees  2|  sAi 
every  way:  but  if  it  be  at  20  feet  high,  that  is,  4  timea  A 
height,  it  will  see  5^  miles,  or  twice  the  distance. 

Ch.  Then  the  sensible  horizon  differs  from  the  ftilaoiMi/ J| 
this;  that  the  forfier  is  seen  from  the  surfikce  cf  the  earfi^ 
and  the  latter  is  supposed  to  be  viewed  from  its  centre. 

Fa.  You  are  right:  and  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  Ml 
and  stars  are  always  referred  to  the  rational  horucxu 

Ja»  Why  so?  They  appear  to  rise  and  set  as  soon  as  Hitf 
get  above,  or  sink  below,  tiiat  boundary  which  separatee  'Utt 
visible  from  the  invisible  part  of  the  heavens.  ■  ^ 

Fa.  They  do  not,  however:  and  the  reason  is  this;  flMl 
the  distance  of  the  sun  and  fixed  stars  is  so  great  in  ooM« 
parison  of  4000  miles,  (the  difference  between  ti^e  surface  mi 
centre  of  the  earth,)  that  it  can  scarcely  be  taken  into  acconib 

Ch.  But  4000  miles  seem  to  me  an  inmiense  spaoe^ 

Fa.  Considered  individually  it  is  so;  but  when  companii 
with  95  millions  of  miles,  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  4*. 
earth,  the  distance  is  comparatively  nothing. 

Ja.  But  do  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  moon,  which  ii  A 
the  distance  of  240  thousand  miles,  have  respect  also  to  flu 
rational  horizon?  ..* 

Fa.  Certainly:  for  4000  compared  with  240  tli#ynfft«^ 
bear  only  the  proportion  of  1  to  60.  Now,  if  two  qiaeiii 
were  marked  out  on  the  earth  in  different  directions,  the  OM; 
60  and  the  other  61  yards,  should  you  at  once  be  able  to  dit* 
linguish  the  greater  from  the  less? 

C%.  I  think  not.  » 

Fa.  Just  in  the  same  manner  does  the  distance  6t  iink 
centre  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  vanish  in  CQmpari80i|j|| 
its  distance  from  the  moon,  with  a  slight  exceptioDy  wV 
we  shall  explain  hereafter.  .- 

•fa.  We  must  not,  however,  forget  the  suecesrion  of  d|ip 
and  mght  ,';f 
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IcL  Well,  then;  if  the  snn  be  supposed  at  ar,  it  will  illumi- 
nnte  by  its  rays  all  that  part  of  the  earth  that  is  above  the 
horizon,  ho:  io  the  inhabitants  at  g,  its  western  boundary, it 
will  appear  just  rising:  to  those  situated  at  r,  it  will  be  noon; 
and  to  those  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  horizon,  c,  it  will  be 
setting. 

Ch,  I  see  clearly  why  it  should  be  noon  to  those  who  live 
at  r,  because  the  sun  is  just  over  their  heads;  but  it  is  not  so 
evident  that  the  snn  must  appear  rising  and  setting  to  those 
who  are  at  g  and  c. 

Fa.  You  are  satisfied  that  a  spectator  cannot,  from  any 
place,  observe  more  than  a  semi-circle  of  the  heavens  at  any 
one  time.  Now  what  part  of  the  heavens  will  the  spectator 
at  g  observe? 

Ja.  He  wiU  see  the  concave  hemisphere  zon. 
Fa,  The  boundary  to  his  view  will  be  n  and  z :  will  it  not? 
Ch,  Yes;  and  consequently  the  sun  at  z  will  to  him  be 
just  coming  into  sight. 

Fa.  Then,  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  the  spectator  at  g 
will  in  a  few  hours  come  to  r,  when,  to  him,  it  will  be  noon; 
and  those  who  live  at  r  will  have  descended  to  c.  Now, 
wliat  part  of  the  heavens  will  they  see  in  this  situation? 

Ja,  The  concave  hemisphere  nhz:  and  z  being  the  boun- 
dary of  their  view  one  way,  the  sun  will  to  them  be  setting. 

Pa.  Just  so.     After  which  they  will  be  turned  away  from 
the  sun,  and  consequently  it  will  be  night  to  them  tiU  they 
come  again  to  g.     Thus,  by  this  simple  motion  of  the  earth   • 
on  it&  axis,  every  part  of  it  by  turns   is  enlightened   and 
warmed  by  the  cheering  beams  of  the  sun. 

Ch.  Then  I  perceive  that  as  the  sun  retires  in  the  even- 
ing, his  light  gently  fades  away  in  the  west,  and  night  suc- 
ceeds with  all  her  myriads  of  stars.  If  we  follow  the  course 
of  the  stars,  we  see  them  also  rising  in  the  east,  and  moving 
in  r^ular  succession  across  the  heavens  to  the  west,  where, 
one  by  one,  they  set  and  disappear.  This  solemn  proces- 
skm  continues  for  several  hours,  till  at  length  the  morning 
light  again  begins  to  dawn,  and  another  day  succeeds.  Thus  aU 
the  heavenly  bodies  appear  to  our  senses  to  move  regularly 
round  the  earth  once  in  24  hours.  This,  however,  is  only  in 
appearance,  for  in  reality  the  sun  and  stars  are  stationary^ 
and  day  and  night  are  caused  by  the  revolution  oi  \\i<&  ^^axxXi 
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round  her  own  axis,  once  in  24  hours,  as  before  explained. 
Does  this  motion  of  the  earth  account  also  for  the  apparent 
motion  of  the  fixed  stars? 

Fa,  It  is  owing  to  the  revolution  of  the  earth  round  its 
axis  that  we  imagine  that  the  whole  starry  firmament  re- 
volves about  the  earth  in  24  hours. 

Ja.  If  the  heavens  appear  to  turn  on  an  axis,  must  there 
not  be  two  points;  namely,  the  extremities  of  that  imaginary 
axis,  which  always  keep  their  position? 

Fa,  Yes;  we  must  be  understood  to  except  the  two  celes- 
tial poles,  which  are  opposite  to  the  poles  of  the  earth;  con- 
sequently, each  fixed  star  appears  to  describe  a  greater  or  a 
smaller  circle  round  these,  according  to  its  distance  from  thoBd 
celestial  poles.  This  motion  of  the  earth  may  be  familial^ 
illustrated  by  passing  a  wire  for  an  axis  through  an  orangey 
or  any  round  body;  then  hold  it  before  a  lamp,  so  that  the 
light  may  shine  equally  on  both  poles  at  once.  The  side  to- 
wards the  lamp  will  represent  day^  the  other,  being  in  the. 
shadow  of  its  own  body,  will  represent  night, 

K  the  globe  or  orange  be  turned  round  on  its  axis,  it  will 
be  seen  that  one  part  of  the  surface  is  constantly  passing  out 
of  its  own  shadow  into  the  light,  which  represents  morning, 
or  the  rising  of  the  sun;  the  opposite  side,  as  it  passes  out  of 
the  light  into  the  dark  part,  represents  evening,  or  the  setting 
of  the  sun.  By  this  explanation  it  is  readily  shown  why  the 
heavenly  bodies  appear  to  move  round  the  earth,  rather  than 
the  earth's  turning  on  its  own  axis. 

Ch,  When  we  turn  from  that  hemisphere  in  which  the  sun 
is  placed,  do  we  immediately  gain  sight  of  the  other,  in  which 
the  stars  are  situated? 

Fa.  Every  part  of  the  heavens  is  beautified  with  these 
glorious  bodies,  both  the  hemisphere  where  the  sun  is,  and 
that  where  he  is  not. 

Ja,  If  every  part  of  the  heavens  be  thus  adorned,  why  do 
we  not  ^ee  them  in  the  day  time  as  well  as  in  the  night? 

Fa,  Because,  in  the  day  time,  the  sun's  rays  are  so  power- 
ful, as  to  render  those  coming  from  the  fixed  stars  invisible. 
But  if  you  ever  happen  to  go  down  into  any  very  deep  mine,  Off 
coal-pit,  where  the  rays  of  the  sun  cannot  reach  the  eye,  and 
it  be  a  clear  day,  you  may,  by  looking  up  to  the  heavens.  Me 
the  stars  at  noon  as  well  as  in  the  night. 
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Ch.  If  the  earth  always  revolves  on  its  axis  in  24  hours, 
why  does  the  length  of  the  days  and  nights  differ  in  different 
seasons  of  the  year? 

Fa,  This  depends  on  other  causes  connected  with  the 
earth's  annual  journey  round  the  sun,  upon  which  we  will 
converse  the  next  time  we  meet. 

QUESTIONS  FOE  EXAMINATION. 


Explain,  by  means  of  fig.  6,  how  the 
rotation  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis  pro- 
dnees  day  and  night. — What  is  the 
aenfible  horizon,  and  upon  what  does 
Us  extent  depend  ?  — What  is  the 
rational  horizon,  and  what  does  it  differ 
ttom  tbe  sensible  ?  —  To  which  of  these 
do  the  rishig  and  setting  of  the  stars 
depend,  and  why?  —  Why  docs  the 
distanee  of  the  centre  from  the  surface 
of  the  earth  appear  to  vanish  in  oom- 
pftriaoa  of  its  distance  from  the  moon 
and  other  heavenly  bodies  ?  —  Turn  to 
thellgnre:  When  the  sun  is  at »,  which 
part  of  the  earth  will  be  illuminated  by 
itt  rays  ?  —  To  what  part  of  the  earth 


will  it  be  rising,  and  to  what  other  part 
will  it  be  setting  ?  —  Explain  the 
reasons  of  this.  —  What  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  earth's  diurnal  motion  ? 
Will  the  motion  of  the  earth  account 
for  the  apparent  motion  of  the  fixed 
stars?  —  Bound  what  points  in  the 
heavens  do  the  fixed  stars  appear  to 
move  ?  — What  is  the  occasion  of  night  ? 
Are  there  stars  in  every  part  of  the 
heavens? — Repeat  Dr.  Young's  Imes 
on  this  sul]ject.  —  Why  are  the  stars 
above  us  invisible  in  the  day  ?  —  Is 
there  any  mode  of  getting  a  glimpse  of 
the  stars  by  day? 


CONVERSATION  IX. 

OP  THE  ANNUAL  MOTION  OF  THE  EARTH. 

Father.  Besides  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  by  which 
the  succession  of  day  and  night  is  produced,  it  has  another, 
called  its  annual  motion  ;  which  is  the  journey  it  performs 
ronnd  the  sun  in  365  days,  5  hours,  48  minutes,  and  49 
seconds. 

Ch.  Are  the  different  seasons  to  be  accounted  for  by  this 
motion  of  the  earth? 

Fa,  Yes;  it  is  the  cause  of  the  different  lengths  of  the  days 
«nd  nights,  and  consequently  of  the  different  seasons;  viz. 
Springy  Summer^  AtUumn,  and  Winter, 

Ja.  How  is  it  known  that  the  earth  makes  this  annual 
jonmej  round  the  sun? 

Fa.  I  told  you  in  our  last  conversation,  that  through  the 
shaft  of  a  very  deep  mine,  the  stars  are  visible  in  the  day  as 
well  as  in  the  night,  as  they  are  also  by  means  of  a  te\e^c«^^ 
properly  fitted  for  the  purpose :  so  that  in  this  vfov  AlV^  %um 
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and  stars  maj  be  made  visible  at  the  same  time.  Now,  if  tfaa 
sun  be  seen  in  aline  with  a  fixed  starto-daj,  at  anj  particular 
hour,  it  will,  in  a  few  weeks,,  by  the  motion  of  the  earth,  be 
found  considerably  to  the  East  of  him  :  and  if  the  obsern- 
tions  be  continued  through  the  year,  we  shall  be  able  totnee 
him  round  the  heavens  to  the  same  fixed  star  from  which  we 
set  out:  consequently,  the  sun  must  have  made  a  joumej 
round  the  earth  in  that  time,  or  the  eai^th  round  him. 

Ch.  And  the  sun,  being  a  million  of  times  larger  than  the 
earth,  you  will  say  that  it  is  more  natural  that  the  smaller  bodj 
should  go  round  the  larger  than  the  reverse. 

Fa,  That  is  a  very  good  argument;  and  it  may  be  stated  id 
a  much  stronger  manner.  The  sun  and  earth  mutually  attract 
one  another  ;  and,  since  they  are  in  equilibrium  by  this  at- 
traction, you  know,  that  their  momenta  must  be  equal:*  there- 
fore the  earth,  being  the  smaller  body,  must  make  up  by  ito 
motion  what  it  wants  in  the  quantity  of  its  matter;  and,  of 
course,  it  must  be  that  which  performs  the  journey. 

Ja,  But  if  you  refer  to  the  principle  of  the  lever  to  ezpkm 
the  mutual  attraction  of  the  sun  and  earth,  it  is  evident,  that 
both  bodies  must  turn  round  some  point  as  a  common  centra 

Fa.  And  that  is  the  centre  of  gravity  which  is  common 
to  the  two  bodies.  Now,  this  point  between  the  earth  and  sun 
is  within  the  suiface  of  the  latter  body. 

Ch,  I  understand  how  this  is:  because  the  centre  of  gravity 
between  any  two  bodies  must  be  as  much  nearer  to  the  centre 
of  the  larger  body  than  the  smaller,  as  the  former  contains  a 
greater  quantity  of  matter  than  the  latter. 

Fa,  You  are  right :  but  you  will  not  conclude  that,  becanee 
the  sun  is  a  million  of  times  larger  than  the  earth,  it  therefore 
contains  a  quantity  of  matter  greater  by  a  million  of  times 
than  that  contained  in  the  earth. 

Ja.  Is  it  then  known  that  the  earth  is  composed  of  matter 
more  dense  than  that  which  composes  the  body  of  the  sun? 

Fa.  The  earth  is  composed  of  matter  four  times  denser  than 
that  of  the  sun;  and  hence  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  snn is 
between  two  and  three  hundred  thousand  times  greater  than 
that  which  is  contained  in  the  earth. 

Ck,  Therefore,  for  the  momenta  of  these  two  bodies  to  be 

»  See  ConversatioD  XIV. 
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equal,  the  velocity  of  the  earth  must  be  between  two  and  three 
hundred  thousand  times  greater  than  that  of  the  sub. 

Fa.  It  must:  and  to  effect  this,  the  centre  of  gravity  between 
the  sun  and  earth  must  be  so  much  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the 
sun,  than  it  is  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  as  the  former  body 
contains  a  greater  quantity  of  matter  than  the  latter:  and  hence 
it  is  found  to  be  several  thousand  miles  within  the  surface  of 
the  sun. 

Ja,  I  now  clearly  perceive  that,  since  one  of  these  bodies 
revolves  about  the  other  in  the  space  of  a  year,  and  that  they 
both  move  round  their  conunon  centre  of  gravity,  it  must  of 
necessity  be  the  earth  which  revolves  round  the  sun,  and  not 
the  sun  round  the  earth.  Yet  how  is  it  that  the  sun  by  its 
attractive  force  does  not  draw  the  earth  into  itself  ? 

Fa,  This  circular  motion  of  the  earth  is  produced  by  two 
forces:  which  counteract  each  other  in  just  proportions.  The 
centripetal  attraction  draws  it  to  the  sun,  and  the  projectile  or 
centrifugal  force  carries  it  from  the  sun,  so  that  it  takes  its 
path  between  the  two,  as  would  b«  illustrated  by  the  diagonal 
of  a  parallelogTam:  but  the  continued  action  of  these  forces 
produces  that  orbit  which  we  term  circular,  or  more  properly 
elliptical.  To  suppose  moreover  that  the  sun  moves  round 
the  earth  is  too  absurd  to  be  admitted  by  any  one  of  com 
mon  capacity  or  understanding. 

QUESTIONS  FOE  EXAMINATION. 


Hm  the  earth  any  other  motion  be- 
ridea  that  round  its  axis?  —  How  are 
the  leaeons  of  winter  and  summer  to  be 
Meoonted  for  ? — Can  yon  tell  me  how 
ft  ^  aseertained  that  the  earth  makes 
ttds  annoal  Jonmey  round  the  sun? — 
Can  the  same  thing  be  proved  by  the 
ttntaal  attraction  of  the  earth  and  sun  ? 
—  Do  they  turn  round  any  common 


point,  and  what  !s  that  called? — Is 
the  matter  of  the  earth  or  sun  the  more 
dense,  and  in  what  proportion? — In 
what  proportion  is  the  quantity  of  mat- 
ter greater  in  the  sun  than  it  is  in  the 
earth?  —  How  much  swifter,  then, 
should  the  motion  of  the  earth  be  than 
that  of  the  sun? 


CONVERSATION  X. 

OF   THE    SEASONS, 


Father,  I  will  now  show  you  how  the  dilferent  seasons  are 
produced  by  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth. 
Jo,  Upon  what  do  they  depend,  Papa? 
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Fa,  The  variety  of  the  seasons  depends  upon  the  lengdi 
of  the  days  and  nights,  and  upon  the  position  of  the  esrtk 
with  respect  to  the  sun. 

Ch,  But  if  the  earth  turn  round  its  imaginary  axis  ereij 
24  hours,  ought  it  not  to  enjoy  equal  days  and  nights  all  tiiB 
year? 

Fa,  This  would  be  the  case  if  the  axis 
of  the  earth,  ns,  were  perpendicular  to  f^ 
a  line,  ce,  drawn  through  the  centres  of  ^^ 
the  sun  and  earth;  for  then,  as  the  sun  j^  ^ 

always  enlightens  one  half  of  the  earth  by 
its  rays;  and  as  it  is  day,  at  any  given  place  on  the  globe,  lo 
long  as  that  place  continues  in  the  enlightened  hemisphere^ 
every  part,  except  the  two  poles,  must,  during  its  rotation  on 
its  axis,  be  one  half  of  its  time  in  the  light  and  the  other 
half  in  darkness:  or,  in  other  words,  the  days  and  nights 
would  be  equal  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  excepting 
to  those  who  may  be  living  at  the  poles. 

Ja,  Why  do  you  except  the  inhabitants  at  the  poles? 

Fa,  Because  the  view  of  the  spectator,  situated  at  the  poles 
N  and  s,  must  be  bounded  by  the  line  c  e;  consequently  to  him 
the  sun  would  never  appear  to  rise,  or  set,  but  would  always 
be  in  the  horizon. 

Ch,  If  the  earth  were  thus  situated,  would  the  rays  of  the 
sun  always  fall  vertically  on  the  same  part  of  it? 

Fa.  They  would:  and  that  part  would  be  e  q,  the  equator; 
and,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  the  heat  generated  by  the 
sun,  being  greater  or  less  in  proportion  as  its  rays  fall  more 
or  less  perpendicularly  upon  any  body,  the  parts  of  the  earth 
iibout  the  equator  would  be  scorched  up,  while  those  between 
40  and  50  degrees  on  each  side  of  that  line  and  the  poles  would 
be  desolated  by  an  unceasing  winter. 

Ja,  In  what  manner  is  this  prevented  ? 

Fa,  By  the  axis  of  the  earth,  n  s,  being  ^  ^ 
inclined  about  23  degrees  and  a  half  out     *^ 
of  the  perpendicular,  as  it  is  described  by 
]\lilton. 

.    .     .     .    He  bade  his  angels  turn  askance 
The  poles  of  earth  twice  ten  degrees  and  more 
From  the  sun's  axle. 

In  this  case  you  observe  that  all  the  parallel  circles,  exceptthe 
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equator,  are  divided  into  two  unequal  parts,  having  a  greater 
or  less  portion  of  their  circumferences  in  the  enlightened  than 
in  the  darkened  hemisphere,  according  to  their  situation  with 
respect  to  n,  the  north,  or  s,  the  south  pole. 

Ch,  At  what  season  of  the  year  is  the  earth  represented  in 
^is  figure? 

Fa.  At  our  summer  season :  for  you  observe  that  the  parallel 
circles  in  the  northern  hemisphere  have  their  greater  parts 
enlightened,  and  their  smaller  parts  in  the  dark.  K  d  l 
represent  that  circle  of  latitude  on  the  globe  in  which  Great 
Britain  is  situated,  it  is  evident  that  about  two  thirds  of  it  are 
in  the  light,  and  only  one  third  in  darkness. 

You  will  remember  th&t  parallels  of  latitude  are  circles  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  its  representative,  the  terrestrial 
^lobe,  drawn  parallel  to  the  equator. 

Ja,  Is  that  the  reason  why  our  days,  towards  the  middle  of 
June,  are  16  hours  long,  and  the  nights  but  8  hours? 

Fa.  It  is:  and  if  you  look  to  the  parallel  next  beyond  that 
marked  d  l,  you  will  see  a  still  greater  disproportion  between 
the  day  and  night,  and  the  parallel,  n,  more  north  than  this,  is 
entirely  in  the  light. 

Ch.  Is  it,  then,  day  there  entirely? 

Fa.  To  the  whole  space  between  that  and  the  pole  it  is 
continual  day  for  some  time;  the  duration  of  which  is  in  pro- 
portion to  its  vicinity  to  the  pole;  and  at  the  pole  there  is 
permanent  day-light  for  six  months  together. 

Ja.  And  during  that  time  it  must,  I  suppose,  be  night  to 
the  people  who  live  at  the  south  pole? 

Fa.  Yes:  the  figure  shows  that  the  south  pole  is  in  dark- 
ness; and  you  may  observe  that,  to  the  inhabitants  living  in 
equal  parallels  of  latitude,  the  one  north,  and  the  other  south, 
the  length  of  the  days  to  the  one  will  be  always  equal  to  the 
length  of  the  nights  to  the  other. 

Ch,  What  then  shall  we  say  of  those  who  live  at  the  equator, 
and  consequently  have  no  latitude? 

Fa.  To  them  the  days  and  nights  are  always  equal,  and  of 
course  twelve  hours  each  in  length:  and  this  is  also  evident 
from  the  figure;  for,  in  every  position  of  the  globe,  one  half 
of  the  equator  is  in  the  light  and  the  other  half  in  dark- 
ness. 

Ja.  If,  then,  the  length  of  the  days  is  the  cause  of  the  dif- 
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Fig.  8. 


ferent  seasons,  there  can  be  no  yariety  in  tibis  respect  to  thoM 
who  live  at  the  equator. 

Fa.  You  seem  to  forget  that  the  change  in  the  seasoni 
depends  upon  the  position  of  the  earth  with  respect  to  tiie  son; 
that  is,  upon  the  perpendicularity  w^ith  which  the  rays  of  fighft 
fall  upon  any  particular  part  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  upon  the 
length  of  the  days. 

Ch,  Does  this  make  any  material  difference  with  regard  to 
the  heat  of  the  sun?  -A- 

Fa,  It  does.  Let  ab  represent  a  portion 
of  the  earth's  surface,  on  which  the  sun's 
rays  fall  perpendicularly:  let  bc  represent 
an  equal  poition,  on  which  they  fall  ob-tf" 
liquely  or  aslant.  It  is  manifest  that  bc, 
though  it  be  equal  to  ab,  receives  but  half  the  light  and 
heat  that  ab  does.  Moreover,  by  the  sun's  rays  falling 
more  perpendicularly,  they  come  with  greater  force,  as  well 
as  in  greater  numbers,  on  the  same  place. 

QUESTIONS  FOB  EXAMINATION. 

this  by  fig.  7.— Why  are  oar  dayi  In 
summer  16  hours  long,  and  in  wintar 
only  8  ?  — To  whom  is  this  diflfennee 
stm  greater  ?—  To  what  parts  of  the 
earth  are  there  six  months  day  and  riz 
months  night  ?  —  To  what  parts  of  the 
earth  are  the  days  and  nights  alwajs 
equal  ?  —  Upon  what  does  the  ehange 
in  the  seasons  depend  ? — Show  me  Ij 
fig.  8,  how  the  heat  of  the  sun  differs  Iqr 
the  mode  of  its  fidling  xsfiosk  any  par- 
ticular place. 


Upon  what  do  the  different  seasons 
depend  r  —  Why  does  not  the  earth 
ei\joy  equal  days  and  nights  all  the 
year,  and  under  what  circumstances 
would  that  be  the  case  ? — Why  are  the 
people  at  the  poles  excepted? —  In 
what  case  would  the  Ays  of  the  sun 
fall  vertically  on  a  particular  part  of 
the  earth  ?  —  Would  that  be  adyanta- 
geous  or  otherwise  to  the  earth  ? — How 
much  iH  the  axis  of  the  earth  inclined 
from  tlic  perpendicular?  —  Explain 


CONVERSATION  XL 

OF  THE  SEASONS  —  cofUmuedL 

Fatk'if.  Let  us  now  take  a  view  of  the  earth  in  its  ArA^nal 
course  round  the  sun,  considering  its  axis  as  inclined  28^ 
degrees  to  a  line  perpendicular  to  its  orbit,  and  keepings 
through  its  whole  journey,  a  parallel  direction,  and  you  will 
find,  that  according  to  the  situation  of  the  earth  in  different 
parts  of  its  orbit,  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  presented  peipea- 
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dioularlj  to  the  equator,  and  to  everj  point  of  the  gbbe, 
within  23^  degrees  of  it,  both  North  and  South. 

This  figure  (fig.  9)  represents  the  earth  in  four  different 
parts  of  its  orbit,  or  as  it  is  situated  with  respect  to  the  sun 
in  the  months  of  March,  June,  September,  and  Decemberk 

Ch.  The  earth's  orbit  is  not  made  circular  in  the  figure. 

Fa.  It  is  nearly  circular:  but  you  are  supposed  to  view  it 
from  the  side  b  d;  and  therefore,  though  almost  a  circle,  it 
appears  to  be  a  long  ellipse.  All  circles  appear  elliptical  in  an 
oblique  view,  as  is  evident  by  looking  obliquely  at  the  rim  of 
a  baa^n,  at  some  distance  from  you.  For  the  true  figure  of  a 
circle  can  only  be  seen  when  the  eye  is  directly  over  its  centre. 
You  observe  that  the  sun  is  not  in  the  centre. 

Ja.  I  do:  and  it  appears  nearer  to  the  earth  in  the  winter 
than  in  the  summer. 

Fa.  We  are,  indeed,  more  than  three  millions  of  miles 
nearer  to  the  sun  in  December  than  we  are  in  June. 

Ch,  Is  this  possible?  and  yet  our  winter  is  so  much  colder 
than  the  summer. 

Fa,  Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  a  well-known  fact:  for  it  is 
ascertained  that  our  summer  (that  is,  the  time  that  passes 
between  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equinoxes)  is  nearly  eight 
days  longer  than  our  winter,  or  the  time  between  the  autumnal 
and  vernal  equinoxes.  Consequently,  the  motion  of  the  earth 
is  slower  in  the  former  case  than  in,  the  latter;  and  therefore, 
as  we  shall  see,  it  must  be  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  sun. 
Again,  the  sun's  apparent  diameter  is  greater  in  our  winter 
than  in  summer;  but  the  apparent  diameter  of  any  object  in- 
creases in  proportion  as  our  distance  from  the  object  is  di' 
minished;  and  therefore  we  conclude  that  we  are  nearer  the 
sun  in  winter  than  in  summer.  The  sun's  apparent  diameter 
in  winter  is  32'  35";  in  sununer  31'  30". 

Ja,  But  if  the  earth  is  further  from  the  sun  in  summer  than 
in  winter,  why  are  our  winters  so  much  colder  than  our 
summers? 

Fa.  Because,  first,  in  the  summer,  the  sun  rises  to  a  much 
greater  height  above  our  horizon,  and  therefore  its  rays  coming 
more  perpendicularly,  more  of  them,  as  we  showed  you  yester- 
day, must  fall  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  come  also 
with  greater  force;  which  is  the  principal  cause  of  our  greater 
summer  heat.     Secondly,  in  summer  the  days  aT^N«rj\QVi%> 
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aud  the  nights  short;  therefore  the  earth  and  air  are  heated 
bj  the  sun  in  the  day  for  a  longer  period  than  they  are  cooled 

in  the  night. 

Ja,  Why  have  we  not,  therefore,  the  greatest  heat  at  the 
time  when  the  days  are  longest? 

Fa,  The  hottest  season  of  the  year  is  certainly  a  month  or 
two  after  that  time:  which  may  be  thus  account^  for:  a  body 
once  heated  does  not  grow  cold  again  instantaneouslyy  hik 
gradually:  now,  as  long  as  more  heat  comes  from  the  sun  in 
the  day  than  is  lost  in  the  night,  the  heat  of  the  earth  and 
air  will  be  daily  increasing:  and  this  must  evidently  be  the 
case  for  some  weeks  after  the  longest  day,  both  on  aocoont 
of  the  number  of  rays  which  fall  on  a  given  space,  and  also 
■from  the  perpendicular  direction  of  those  rays. 

Ja,  Will  you  now  explain  to  us  in  what  manner  the  change 
of  seasons  is  produced? 

Fa.  By  refer- 
ring to  the  figure 
you  will  observe, 
that  in  the  month 
of  June  the  north- 
pole  of  the  earth 
inclines  towards 
the  sun,  and  con- 
sequently brings 
all  the  northern 
parts  of  the  globe 
more  into  light 
than  at  any  other 
time  in  the  year. 

Ch,  Then  to  the  people  in  those  parts  it  is  summer. 
Fa,  It  is:  but  in  December,  when  the  earth  is  in  the  opposite 
part  of  its  orbit,  the  north  pole  declines  from  the  sun,  which 
occasions  the  northern  places  to  be  more  m  the  dark  than  in 
the  light;  and  the  reverse  at  the  southern  places. 

Ja,  Is  it  then  summer  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern 
hemisphere? 

Fa,  Yes,  it  is;  and  winter  to  us.  In  the  months  of  March 
and  September,  the  axis  of  the  earth  does  not  incline  to>  nor 
decline  from,  the  sun,  but  is  perpendicular  to  a  line  drawn 
from  its  centre.  And  then  the  poles  are  in  the  boundary  of 


Fig.  9. 
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light  and  darkness,  and  the  sun  being  directly  vertical  to,  or 
over,  the  equator,  makes  equal  day  and  night  at  all  places. 
Now  trace  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  for 
yourself,  as  it  is  represented  in  the  figure. 

C%.  I  will.  Papa.  About  the  20th  of  March  the  earth  is  in 
Libra,  and  consequently  to  its  inhabitants  the  sun  will  appear 
in  Aries,  and  be  vertical  to  the  equator. 

Fa.  And  then  the  equator,  and  all  its  parallels,  are  equally 
divided  between  the  light  and  dark. 

Ch  Consequently  the  days  and  nights  are  equal  all  over 
the  world.  As  the  earth  pursues  its  journey  from  March  to 
June,  its  northern  hemisphere  comes  more  into  light;  and  on 
the  21st  of  that  month,  the  sun  is  vertical  to  the  tropic  of 
Cancer. 

Fa,  And  you  then  observe,  that  all  the  circles  parallel  to 
the  equator  are  unequally  divided;  those  in  the  northern  half 
have  their  greater  parts  in  the  light,  and  those  in  the  southern 
half  have  their  larger  parts  in  darkness. 

Ch,  Yes;  and  of  course  it  is  summer  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  northern  hemisphere,  and  winter  to  the  southern. 

I  now  trace  it  to  September,  when  I  find  the  sun  vertical 
again  to  the  equator,  and  of  course,  the  days  and  nights  are 
again  equal;  and  following  the  earth  in  its  journey  to  Decem- 
ber, or  when  it  has  arrived  at  Cancer,  the  sun  appears  in 
Capricorn,  and  is  vertical  to  that  part  of  the  earth  called  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn;  and  now  the  southern  pole  is  enlightened, 
and  all  the  circles  on  that  hemisphere  have  their  larger  parts 
in  light;  and,  of  course,  it  is  summer  to  those  parts,  and  winter 
to.us  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 

Fa,  Can  you,  James,  now  tell  me,  why  the  days  lengthen 
and  shorten,  from  the  equator  to  the  polar  circles,  every 
year? 

Ja,  I  will  try:  because  the  sun  in  March  is  vertical  to  the 
equator;  and  from  that  time  to  the  2l6t  of  June  it  becomes 
vertical  successively  to  all  other  parts  of  the  earth  between 
the  equator  and  the  tropic  of  Cancer;  and,  in  proportion  as  it 
becomes  vertical  to  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  earth,  it 
declines  from  the  southern,  and  consequently,  to  the  former 
the  days  lengthen,  and  to  the  latter  they  shorten.  From  June 
to  September  the  sun  is  again  vertical  successively  to  all  the 
same  parts  of  the  earth,  but  in  a  reverse  order. 
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Ch.  Sjnce  it  is  summer  to  all  those  parts  of  thp  earth  where 
the  sun  is  vertical,  (and  we  find  that  the  sun  is  vertical  twice 
in  the  year  to  the  equator  and  to  every  part  of  tiie  globe 
between  the  equator  and  tropics)  there  must  be  also  two 
summers  in  a  year  to  all  those  places. 

Fa,  There  are:  and  in  those  parts  near  the  equator,  thqr 

have  two  harvests  every  year. But  let  your  brother  iinish 

his  description. 

Ja,  From  September  to  December,  it  is  successively  ver- 
tical to  all  the  parts  of  the  earth  situated  between  the  equator 
and  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  which  is  also  the  cause  of  the 
lengthening  of  the  days  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  of  their 
becoming  shorter  in  the  northern. 

Fa.  Can  you,  Charles,  tell  me  why  there  is  soipetimes 
neither  day  nor  night,  for  some  little  time,  within  the  polar 
circles? 

Ch,  The  sun  always  shines  upon  the  earth  90  degrees  every 
way;  and  when  he  is  vertical  to  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  which 
is  23-^  degrees  north  of  the  equator,  he  must  shine  the  same 
number  of  degrees  beyond  the  pole,  cr  to  the  polar  circle; 
and  while  he  thus  shines,  there  can  be  no  night  to  the  people 
within  that  polar  circle;  and,  of  couise,  to  the  inhabitants  at . 
the  southern  polar  circle,  there  can  be  no  day  at  the  same  time; 
for,  as  the  sun's  rays  reach  but  90  degrees  every  way,  they 
cannot  shine  far  enough  to  reach  them. 

Fa,  Tell  me  now,  why  there  is  but  one  day  and  night  in  the 
whole  year  at  the  poles? 

Ch,  For  the  reason  which  I  have  just  given,  the  sun  must 
shine  beyond  the  north  pole  all  the  time  he  is  vertical  to  those 
parts  of  the  earth  situated  between  the  equator  and  the  tropic 
of  Cancer;  that  is,  from  March  the  21st,  to  September  the 
20th,  during  "which  time  there  can  be  no  night  at  the  north 
pole,  nor  any  day  at  the  south  pole.  The  reverse  of  this  may 
be  applied  to  the  southern  pole. 

Ja,  I  understand  now,  that  the  lengthening  and  shortening 
of  the  days,  and  the  diflferent  seasons,  'are  produced  by  the 
annual  motion  of  the  earth  round  the  sun;  the  axis  of  the 
earth,  in  all  parts  of  its  orbit,  being  kept  parallel  to  itselfl 
But,  if  thus  parallel  to  itself,  how  can  it,  in  all  positions, 
point  to  the  polar  star  in  the  heavens? 

Fa.  Because  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit,  a  c,  is  nothing 
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in  comparison  with  the  distance  of  tht  earth  irom  the  fixed 
stars.  Suppose  you  draw  two  parallel  lines  at  the  distance 
of  three  or  four  yards  from  one  another,  will  they  not  both 
point  to  the  moon  when  she  is  in  the  horizon? 

Ja.  Three  or  four  yards  cannot  be  accounted  as  anything, 
in  comparison  with  240  thousand  miles,  the  distance  of  the 
moon  from  us. 

Fa.  Perhaps,  three  yards  bear  a  greater  proportion  to  240 
thousand  miles  than  190  millions  of  miles  bear  to  Qur  distance 
from  the  polar  star. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 


Explain  to  me  what  is  intended  by 
fig.  9.  —  Is  the  orbit  of  the  earth  cir- 
edlar  ?  —  How  is  the  sun  situated  with 
regard  to  the  earth's  orbit  ? —  Are  we 
neai*^  to  the  sun  in  the  summer  or  in 
the  winter? — How  is  it  proved? — 
Why  is  the  winter  colder  than  the 
summer  ?  —  Which  is  the  hottest  time 
of  the  year,  and  why  is  it  so? — Refer 
to  the  figure,  and  tell  me  the  position  of 
the  earth  in  June,  and  what  that  oc- 


casions.— Do  the  same  with  regard  to 
December,  March,  and  September. — 
Why  do  the  days  lengthen  and  sborten 
every  year  from  the  equator  ?  —  Where 
are  there  two  harvests  in  a  year?— 
Why  is  there  sometimes  no  day  not 
night  for  a  certain  number  of  days  or 
weeks  or  months  within  the  polar  cir- 
cle?—  Why  is  there  but  one  day  and 
one  night  in  a  year  at  the  poles  ? 
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OF     THE     EQUATION     OF     TIME. 

Jfathe7\  You  axe  now,  I  presume,  acquainted  with  the 
moti6ns  peculiar  to  the  globe  on  which  we  live? 

Ch,  Yes,  I  think  so:  it  has  a  rotation  on  its  axis  from  West 
to  East  every  24  hours;  by  which  day  and  night  are  pro- 
duced, and  also  the  apparent  diurnal  motion  of  the  heavens 
from  East  to  West. 

Ja,  The  other  is  its  annual  revolution  in  an  orbit  round 
the  sun,  likewise  from  West  to  East,  at  the  distance  of  95 
millions  of  miles  from  the  sun. 

Fa,  You  understand  also  in  what  manner  this  annual  mo- 
tion of  the  earth,  combined  with  the  inclination  of  its  axis,  is 
the  cause  of  the  variety  of  the  seasons;  and  therefore  we  will 
now  proceed  to  investigate  another  curious  subject,  viz.  the 
equation  of  time;  and  I  will  endeavour  to  explain  to  you  the 
difference  between  equal  and  apparent  time. 
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Ch.  Will  you  tell  us  what  you  mean  by  the  words  eqwd 
and  apparent^  as  applied  to  time? 

Fa,  Equal  time  is  measured  by  a  clock,  that  is  supposed 
to  go  without  any  variation,  and  to  measure  exactly  24  hoon 
from  noon  to  noon;  and  apparent  time  is  measured  by  the 
apparent  motion  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens,  or  by  a  good 
sun-diaL 

Ch.  And  what  do  you  mean.  Papa,  by  the  equation  f^ 
timef 

Fa.  It  is  the  adjustment  of  the  difference  of  time,  as  shown 
by  a  well-regulated  clock  and  a  true  sun-dial:  or,  astronomi- 
cally speaking,  the  difference  in  mean  solar  time  between  the 
true  or  apparent  right  ascension  of  the  sun,  and  its  mean 
right  ascension. 

Ja.  Upon  what  does  this  difference  depend? 

Fa,  It  depends,  firsts  upon  the  inclination  of  the  earth's 
axis,  and,  secondly,  upon  the  elliptic  form  of  the  earth's 
orbit;  for,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  earth's  orbit  being  an 
ellipse,  its  motion  is  quicker  when  it  is  in  perihelion^  or 
nearest  to  the  sun;  and  slower  when  it  is  in  aphelion^  or  fur- 
thest from  the  sun.  Perihelion  is  derived  from  two  Greek 
words,  peri  (TTfpt)  "  near,"  and  helios  (^Xioc)  "  the  sun:" 
aphelion  likewise  from  aph  (a^,  for  cltto)  "  from,"  and  JuUoi^ 
"  the  sun." 

Ch.  But  I  do  not  yet  comprehend  what  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  has  to  do  with  the  going  of  a  clock  or  watch. 

Fa.  The  rotation  of  the  earth  is  the  most  equable  and 
uniform  motion  in  nature,  and  is  completed  in  23  hours,  56 
minutes,  and  4  seconds.  This  space  of  time  is  called  a  side- 
real day ;  because  any  meridian  on  the  earth  will  revolve 
from  a  fixed  star  to  that  star  again  in  this  time.  But  a  solar 
or  natural  day,  which  our  clocks  are  intended  to  measure,  is 
the  time  which  any  meridian  on  the  earth  will  take  in  revolv- 
ing from  the  sun  to  the  sun  again;  which  is  about  24  hours, 
sometimes  a  little  more,  but  generally  less. 

Ja.  What  occasions  this  difference  between  the  solar  and 
the  sidereal  day? 

Fa.  The  distance  of  the  fixed  stars  is  so  great,  that  the 
diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit,  though  it  be  190  millions  rf 
miles,  when  compared  with  it,  is  but  a  point;  and  therefore 
any  meridian  on  the  earth  will  revolve  from  a  fixed  star  to 
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tliat  Star  again  in  exactly  the  same  time  as  if  the  eart^  had 
only  a  diurnal  motion,  and  remained  always  in  the  same  part 
of  its  orbit.  But,  with  respect  to  the  sun,  as  the  earth  ad- 
vances almost  a  degree  eastward  in  its  orbit,  in  the  same  time 
that  it  turns  eastward  round  its  axis,  it  must  make  more  than 
a  complete  rotation  before  it  can  ^pme  into  the  same  position 
again  with  the  sun  which  it  had  the  day  before.  In  the  same 
way,  as  when  both  the  hands  of  a  watch  or  clock  set  off  to- 
gether at  12  o'clock,  the  minute-hand  must  travel  more  than 
a  whole  circle  before  it  will  overtake  the  hour-hand;  that  is, 
before  they  will  be  in  the  same  relative  position  again.  Thus 
the  sidereal  days  are .  shorter  than  the  solar  by  about  four 
minutes,  as  is  evident  from  observation. 

Ch,  Still  I  do  not  understand  the  reason  why  the  clocks  and 
dials  do  not  agree. 

Fa.  A  good  clock  is  intended  to  measure  that  equable  and 
uniform  time  which  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  ex- 
hibits; whereas  the  dial  measures  time  by  the  apparent 
motion  of  the  sim,  which,  as  we  have  explained,  is  subject  to 
variation.  Or  thus:  though  the  earth's  motion  on  its  axis  be 
perfectly  uniform,  and  consequently  the  rotation  of  the  equator 
(the  plane  of  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis)  or  of  any 
other  circle  parallel  to  it,  be  likewise  equable,  yet  we  measure 
the  length  of  the  natural  day  by  means  of  the  sun,  whose 
apparent  annual  motion  is  not  in  the  equator,  or  any  of  its 
parallels,  but  in  the  ecliptic,  which  is  oblique  to  it. 

Ja.  Do  you  mean  by  this,  that  the  equator  of  the  earth,  in 
its  annual  journey,  is  not  always  directed  towards  the  centre 
of  the  sun? 

Fa,  I  do:  twice  only  in  the  year,  a  line  drawn  from  the 
centre  of  the  sun  to  that  of  the  earth  passes  through  those 
points  where  the  equator  and  ecliptic  cross  one  another: 
at  all  other  times  it  passes  through  some  other  part  of  that 
oblique  circle  which  is  represented  on  the  globe  by  the  ecliptic 
line.  Now,  when  it  passes  through  the  equator  or  the  tropics, 
which  are  circles  parallel  to  the  equator,  the  sun  and  clocks 
go  together  as  far  as  regards  this  cause;  but  at  other  times 
they  differ,  because  equal  portions  of  the  ecliptic  pass  over 
the  meridian  in  unequal  parts  of  time,  on  account  of  its 
obliquity. 

Ch.  Can  you  explain  this  by  a  figure? 
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Fa,  It  is  easily  shown  by  the  globe 
which  this  figure  <y>  n  :£^  s  may  repre- 
sent: <Y>  i^  will  be  the  equator,  25  :£i=  <y> 
the  northern  half  of  the  ecliptic,  and 
^Vf£^  the  southern  half.  Make  slight 
pencil  marks  a^h,c,d,ej^,gyhy  all  round 
the  equator  and  ecliptic^  at  equal  dis- 
tances (suppose  20  degrees)  from  each 
other,  beginning  at  Aries.  Now,  by 
turning  the  globe  on  its  axis,  you  will  Fig.  10. 

perceive  that  all  the  marks  in  die  first  quadrant  of  the 
(that  is,  from  Aries  to  Cancer)  come  sooner  to  the  brazen 
ridian  than  their  corresponding  marks  on  the  equator: — thott 
from  the  beginning  of  Cancer  to  Libra  come  laier: — thoe 
from  Libra  to  Capricorn  sooner : — and  those  from  Cf^rioom 
to  Aries  later. 

Time,  as  measured  by  the  sun-dial,  is  represented  by  th^ 
marks  on  the  ecliptic;  that  measured  by  a  good  clock  it 
marked  by  those  on  the  equator, 

Ch.  Then,  wliile  the  sun  is  in  the  first  and  third  quarteifl^ 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  while  the  earth  is  traveiling 
through  the  second  and  fourth  quarters  (that  is,  from  Cancer 
to  Libra,  and  from  Capricorn  to  Aries)  the  sun  is  faster  tluui 
the  clocks;  and  while  it  is  travelling  the  other  two  quarteni^ 
it  is  slower. 

Fa,  Just  so:  because,  wliile  the  earth  is  travelling  through 
the  second  and  fourth  quadrants,  equal  portions  of  the  ecliptic 
come  sooner  to  the  meridian  than  their  corresponding  parts  of  | 
the  equator:  and  during  its  journey  through  the  firet  and 
third  quadrants,  the  equal  parts  of  the  ecliptic  arrive  later  at 
the  meridian  than  their  corresponding  parts  of  the  equator. 

Ja,  If  I  rightly  understand  what  you  have  been  sayingi 
the  dial  and* clocks  ought  to  agree  at  the  equinoxes;  that  is, 
on  the  20th  of  March,  and  the  23d  of  September;  but  if  I 
refer  to  the  Ephemeris,  I  find  that  for  that  year  on  the  fonner 
day  the  clock  is  more  than  seven  minutes  before  the  sun;  and 
on  the  latter  day  it  is  almost  seven  minutes  behind  the  son. 

Fa,  If  this  difference  between  time  measured  by  the  wm- 
dial  and  clock  depended  only  on  the  inclination  of  the  earths, 
axis  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit,  the  clock  and  dial  ought  to  ba 
together  at  the  equinoxes,  and  also  on  the  21st  of  June  and 
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^le  21st  of  December;  that  is,  at  the  summer  and  winter 
solstices;  because,  on  those  days,  the  apparent  revolution  of 
die  sun  is  parallel  to  the  equator.  But  I  told  jou  that  there 
was  another  cause  why  this  difference  subsisted. 

€%.  You  did:  and  that  was  the  elliptic  form  of  the  earth's 
orbit. 

jFa,  If  the  earth's  motion  in  its  orbit  were  imiform,  which 
it  would  be  if  the  orbit  were  circular,  then  the  whole  difference 
between  equal  time,  as  shown  by  the  clock,  and  apparent 
iasBBy  as  shown  by  the  sun,  would  arise  from  the  inclination  of 
ihe  earth's  axis.  But  this  is  not  the  case;  for  the  earth 
travels,  when  it  is  nearest  the  sun,  that  is,  in  the  winter, 
moi^  than  a  degree  in  24  hours;  and  when  it  is  furthest  from 
tiie  sun,  that  is,  in  siunmer,  less  than  a  degree  in  the  same 
time:  consequently,  from  this  cause  the  natural  day  would  be 
of  the  greatest  length  when  the  earth  was  nearest  the  sun;  for 
it  must  continue  turning  the  longest  time  after  an  entire  rota- 
tion, in  order  to  bring  the  meridian  of  any  place  to  the  sun 
again;  and  the  shortest  day  would  be  when  the  earth  moves 
the  slowest  in  her  orbit.  Now,  these  inequalities,  combined 
with  those  arising  from  the  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis, 
make  up  that  difference  which  is  shown  by  the  equation  table, 
found  in  the  Ephemeris,  between  good  clocks  and  true  sun- 
dials. We  may  add,  in  conclusion,  that  the  equation  of  time 
is  at  its  maximum  about  the  beginning  of  November,  when  it 
amounts  to  about  16  minutes  16  seconds,  at  which  quantity 
the  clock  is  faster  than  the  dial. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 
Emimerate  the  motions  of  the  earth,    that  which  is  measured  on  the  sun-dial  ? 


—  What  is  meant  by  equal  time ;  and 
what,  by  apparent  time?  —  What  is 
understood  by  the  equation  of  time  ?-^ 
Upon  what  does  the  diflTerence  between 
A  well-r^^ated  dock  and  a  true  sun-dial 
depend  ?  —  How  has  the  rotation  of  the 
earUi  anything  in  common  with  the 
motion  of  a  watch?  —  What  occasions 
the  difference  between  the  solar  and 
ridereal  day  ?  —  What  time  do  clocks 


—  How  often  is  the  equator  of  the 
earth  directed  towards  the  centre  of 
the  sun  ?  —  How  often  do  the  clocks 
and  sun-dials  agree  ? — Explain  this  by 
means  of  fig.  11. — When  is  the  snn 
faster  than  the  clocks ;  and  when,  slower? 

—  What  is  the  cause  of  this  difference? 

—  What  difference  does  the  elliptic 
form  of  the  earth's  orbit  occasion  ?  — 
Does  the  earth  travel  faster  in  summer 


tad  watches  measure  ?  —  What  time  is    or  in  winter  ? 
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CONVERSATION  Xni. 

■.J 

OF   LEAP-TEAR. 

James,  Before  we  quit  the  subject  of  time,  will  yo«  ipve 
ds  some  account  of  what  is  called,  in  our  Almanacs,  ^^  lra^^ 
year"? 

Fa,  I  will.  The  length  of  our  year  is  measured,  as  yoo 
are  aware,  by  the  time  which  the  earth  takes  in  performing 
her  journey  round  the  sun,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  length 
of  the  day  is  measured  by  its  rotation  on  its  axis,  l^ow;  to 
compute  the  exact  time  taken  by  the  earth  in  its  annul 
journey,  was  a  work  of  considerable  difficulty.  Julius  Csestf 
was  the'  first  person  who  seems  to  have  attained  to  any  accu: 
racy  on  this  subject. 

Ch,  Do  you  mean  the  Julius  Caesar  who  invaded  Gredt 
Britain?  '  ' 

Fa,  The  same.  He  was  not  less  celebrated  as  a  man  d 
science  than  as  a  general. 

This  renowned  commander,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  tli^ 
learning  of  the  Egyptians,  in  the  year  45  B.C.  determined  tU 
length  of  the  year  to  be  365  days  and  six  hours;  which  maA 
it  six  hours  longer  than  the  Egyptian  year.  Now,  in  orde? 
to  allow  for  the  odd  six  hours  in  each  year,  he  introduced  ail 
additional  day  every  fourth  year,  which  accordingly  consista 
of  366  days;  and  is  called  Zcap-Year,  while  the  other  threifl 
have  only  365  days  each.  From  him  it  was  denominated  iJifl 
Julian  year. 

Ja.  It  is  also  called  Bissextile  in  the  Almanacs.  Whal 
does  that  mean?- 

Fa*  The  Romans  inserted  the  intercalary  day  between  die 
23d  and  24th  of  February:  and  because  the  23d  of  Febmaxy, 
iu  their  calendar,  was  called  sexto  calendas  MartH  (the  sixth 
of  the  calends  of  March),  the  intercalated  day  was  called  BU 
sexto  calendas  Martii,  the  second  sixth  of  the  calenda  d 
March,,  from  being  reckoned  twice;  and  hence  the  year  of  in- 
tercalation had  the  appellation  of  Bissextile,  This  day  wai 
chosen  at  Rome,  on  account  of  the  expulsion  of  Taiquin  from 
the  throne^  wliich  happened  on  the  23rd  of  February.    Wi 
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also  introduce,  in  Leap-Tear,  a  new  day  in  the  same  month, 
namely,  the  29th. 

Ck,  Is  there  any  rule  fpr  distinguishing  Leap- Year  from 
any  other? 

Fa.  Yes.  It  is  known  by  dividing  the  date  of  the  year  by  4. 
K  there  be  no  remainder,  it  is  Leap- Year.  Thus,  1846,  di- 
vided by  4,  leaves  a  remainder  of  2,  showing  that  it  fe  the 
seocmd  year  after  Leap- Year.  These  two  Imes  contain  the 
rule: 

The  year  divide  by  4 ;  what  *8  left  will  he. 
If  Leap- Year,  0 ;  if  past,  1,  2,  or  3. 

Ja.  The  year,  however,  does  not  consist  of  365  days  and  6 
hours,  but  of  365  days,  5  hours,  48  minutes,  and  51*6 
seconds.*     Will  not  tins  occasion  some  error? 

Fct,  It  will:  and  by  subtracting  the  latter  number  from  the 
former,  you  will  find  that  the  error  amounts  to  1 1  minutes 
aod  11  seconds  every  year,  or  to  a  whole  day  in  about  130 
years:  notwithstanding  this,  the  Julian  year  continued  to  be  in 
general  use  till  1582,  when  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  undertook  to 
rectify  the  error,  which,  at  that  time,  amounted  to  ten  days, 
tbe  vernal  equinox  falling  on  the  11th  instead  of  the  21st  of 
March.  He  accordingly  directed  the  ten  days  between  the 
4th  and  15th  of  October  in  that  year  to  be  suppressed,  so  that 
ihjd  5th  day  of  that  month  was  called  the  15th.  This  altera- 
tion took  place  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe  in  that 
jear>  and  in  most  other  states  in  1710;  and  the  computation 
was  afterwards  called  the  Gregorian  or  New  Style,  In  this 
country,  the  method  of  reckoning,  according  to  the  New  Style, 
was  not  admitted  into  our  calendars  till  the  year  1752,  when 
the  error  amounted  to  nearly  11  days,  which  were  taken  from 
the  month  of  September,  by  calling  the  3d  of  that  month  the 
14th.  In  Russia  and  Greece,  however,  the  Old  or  Julian 
B^le  still  prevails:  the  distinctive  mark  is  O.S.  or  N.S. 

CK  By  what  means  will  this  accuracy  be  maintained? 

Fc^  The  error  amounts  to  one  whole  day  in  about  130 
yeara^  or  three  days  in  400  years;  and  it  was  settled  by  an  act 
of  parliament,  that  the  jrear  1800  and  the  year  1900,  which  are, 
according  to  the  rule  just  given,  Leap-years,  shall  be  com- 
puted as  common  years  of  only  365  days  in  each;  but  that  the 

•  See  Conversation  IX. 
1.2 
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year  2000  shall  be  Le$p-¥emr;  and  Aftt'evWj  I 
dredth  year  afterwards  should  also  be  reckoned  m  Tiiln.TJWI 
so  that  in  2100,  2200,  2800  the  intercakrjday^SB^iidBi 
but  not  so  in  2400.  By  adhering  to  this  niokfaod^  -thi^^nMl 
mode  of  reckoning  will  not  deviate  a  single  diy-^fiMHi^flliiS 
time  for  5000  years.  -    ^  .  O  ^^ 

By  the  same  act  of  parliament^  the  beginniBg'  eC^  ^tmyil 
was  changed  by  law  from  the  25th  of  Manih  toiirtil^rf 
January.  So  that  the  succeeding  months  of  JiHittiill 
February,  and  March,  up  to  the  24l£  dar^  whieh  wobU^  1^ 
the  Old  Style,  have  been  reckoned  part  of  the  yetfr  ITM^JM 
accounted  as  the  three  first  months  of  llie  year  1759« 
this  variation  in  the  computation  of  time,  we  may  oai 
count  for  the  difference  of  many  dates  oonoeming^lii 
facts  and  biographical  notices.  T       ^ 

C%.  Why,  Papa,  has  this  the  name  of  A«g>-Pfetfrf  *"'?fiw. 

Fa.  The  appdlation  is  derived  probably  froni  the'fcagjl 
start  occasioned  by  the  insertion  of  the  intercalary^  day*  '.vl. 
term  intercalary  is  from  the  Latin  inter  **  between,"  «tiiba0 
«  to  calL"  \  ' 

QUESTIONS  rOE  EXAMINATIOK  '  -     ] 

'  at' 


Who  fixed  the  length  of  the  year  to 
365  days  and  a  quarter?-^ What  is 
Xeap-year  ?  —  What  is  the  meaning  of 
the  word  biuexHlef — What  new  day 
is  admitted  in  Leap-year? — What  is 
the  rule  fbr  finding  whether  the  present 
year  is  or  is  not  Leap-year  ?  —  Does  the 
year  consist  of  865  days  6  homrs  exactly? 
—  What  is  the  error,  and  in  how  long 


will  it  amount  to  a  di]^?— 
fqimoA  the  Julian  jrear,  and 
the  alteration  take  i^aoe  in  tkt' 
part  of  Europe? — Whenii 
STYLE"  adopted  in  En^^laaA  t^^f  Juff' 
method  provided  to.  "****tfrt»  isaV^ 
time?  — Did  the  k«al  jmfimm 
hef^  on  the  ut  oC^amwqr'feHP 
country?  , 


CONVERSATION  XIV. 

OF   THE   MOON 


Father,  You  are  now  acquainted  with  the  reasdns  ftf  tha 
division  of  time  into  days  and  years.  .    ij     , 

Ch.  These  divisions  have  their  foundation  in  nstoMR  ttli 
former  depending  upon  the  rotation  of  the  earth  oa  Mt  jtadH 
the  latter  upon  its  revohition  in  an  elliptic  orbit  aboQt  tlJHHb 
as  a  centre  of  motion.  .  ~'v 
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Jia.  I&  there  any  im1»iral  reason  for  the  division  of  years  into 
weeks,  or  of  days  into  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds? 
n.  JFa,  The  origin  of  the  division  of  time  into  weeks  has  by  the 
generality  of  authors  been  assigned  to  the  Egyptians;  Dio 
Cassiiis  affirms  that  they  distinguished  this  period  of  seven  days 
by  the  names  of  the  seven  pilots  then  known,  beginning  in 
the  order  of  their  distance  from  the  earth,  and  from  wMch 
origui  their  present  names  are  derived;*  but  it  appears  rather 
diatthis  must  have  been  a  Divine  appointment  descending  down 
to  us  from  the  creation  of  the  world;  the  other  division  was 
invented  entirely  for  the  convenience  of  mankind,  and  is  ac" 
ocHrdingly  different  in  different  countries.  There  is,  however, 
another  division  of  time  marked  out  by  nature. 

Ch.  What  is  that,  Papa? 

Fa.  The  length  of  the  month:  not  indeed  that  month  which 
consists  of  four  weeks,  nor  that  by  which  the  year  is  divided 
into  12  parts.  These  are  both  arbitrary;  but  by  a  month  is 
.meant  IJie  time  which  the  moon  takes  in  pei^orming  her 
jonmey  round  the  earth. 

Ja,  How  many  days  does  the  moon  require  for  this  purpose? 

JF'a.  Your  question  involves  two  answers:  for  if  you  refer 

to  the  time  in  which  the  moon  revolves  from  one  point  of  the 

.  Iieavens  to  the  same  point  again,  it  consists  of  27  days,  7 

.^  hours,  and  43  minutes;  this  is  called  its  tropical  revolution 

and  forms  the  periodical  month:  but  if  you  refer  to  the  time 

passed  from  the  new  moon  to  new  moon  again,  that  is,  from 

:  conjunction  to  conjunction,  the  month  consists  of  29  days  12 

hoars  and  44  minutes;  this  is  called  the  synodical  month. 

Ch.  Pray  explain  the  reason  of  this  difference. 

Fa.  It  is  occasioned  by  the  earth's  annual  motion  in  its 
orbit.  Let  us  refer  to  our  watch  for  illustration.  The 
two  hands  are  together  at  twelve  o'clock.    Now,  when  the 

•  The  Englieh  names  are  derived  from  the  Saxon ;  thus— 

Sngliih  Name$,  Saxon  Names,  Presided  over  by  LaHn  Names, 

Saturday Sateme's  Day Saturn "Dies  Satumi. 

Sunday Sun'sday The  Sun Dies  Solis. 

Monday Moon's  day The  Moon Pies  Lun«. 

Tuesday Tuesco's  day Mars Dies  Martis. 

Wednesday Woden's  day Mercury DiesMercuril. 

Thursday Thor'sday Jupiter Dies  Jovis. 

Fkiday Friga'sday Venu3 *..    DVeaN^ftssAa. 
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minute-hand  has  made  a  complete  revolation,  are  they  togeflle^ 
again?  ^'^' 

Ja.  No:  for  the  hour-hand  is  advanced  the  twelfth  part  tf 
its  revolution,  and  the  other  must  travel  five  minutes  moN 
than  the  hour  to  overtake  it.  ^. 

Fa,  And  something  more;  for  the  hour-hand  does  not  irait 
at  the  figure  1  till  the  other  comes  up:  and  therefore  liifijF 
will  not  be  together  'till  between  5  and  6  minutes  after  ami 

Now  apply  this  to  the 
earth     and    moon.     Sup- 
pose s  to  be  the  sun;  t  the 
earth  in  a  part  of  its  orbit 
Q  l;  and  e  to  be  the  posi- 
tion of  the  moon.     If  the  C^' 
earth  had  no  motion,  the 
moon    would  move  round 
its  09bit  E  H  c,  into  the  po- 
sition £  again,  in  27  days, 
7  hours,  43  minutes;  but, 
while  the  moon  is  describ-  ^    ^^ 

ing  her  journey,  the  earth 

has  passed  through  nearly  a  twelfth  part  of  its  orbit,  wbicK 
the  moon  must  also  describe  before  the  two  bodies  come  i 
into  the  same  position  they  before  held  with  respect  to  1 
sun.  This  takes  up  so  much  more  time  as  to  make  her  sy* 
nodical  month  equal  to  29  days,  12  hours  and  44  minuteft 
Hence  the  foundation  of  the  division  of  time  into  months. 

There  are  also  three  other  revolutions  of  the  moon;  llie 
Sidereal,  which  is  the  time  she  takes  in  proceeding  firom  a 
fixed  star  till  she  returns  to  it  again:  and  which  difiers  from 
the  periodic  in  only  7  seconds — the  Anomalistic^  which  is  the 
interval  from  perigee  to  perigee,  or  from  the  nearest  point  of 
her  orbit  to  the  earth,  to  the  same  point  again,  which  is 
longer  than  the  tropical  or  periodic,  yet  shorter  than  the  sy- 
nodic; and  the  Nodical^  which  is  the  interval  from  node  to 
node,  and  which  is  much  shorter  than  all  the  others.*     The 

•  To  be  more  accurate —  Days. 

The  Sfpiotfir  Kcvolution  comprises  29'53059. 

Sidereal  „  „  27-82166. 

Tropical  „  „  27-32158. 

Anomalistic     „  „  27'55JfiO 

4    X^dirnl  „  „  27-21222. 
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fenn.  tynodic  is  j&om  the  Greek  9un  (en/v)  ^*  tx^ether,"  and 
odos  (o^c)  '^  a  pathway;'*  and  is  the  same  as  a  lunar  month 
^  hmaium*  Anomalistic  is  from  anoTnalos  (hvbjfiaXoc)  ''  un- 
%qflal  or  irr^ular."  Perigee  is  from  peri  (vepi)  "  near,"  and 
g^irv)  "the  earth." 

i  .We  will  now  proceed  to  describe  some  other  particulars  re- 
lating to  the  moon,  as  a  body  depending,  like  the  earth,  on 
the  sun  for  her  light  and  heat. 

Ch,  Does  the  moon  shine  with  a  borrowed  light  only? 
Fa.  Certainly:  for  otherwise,  if  she  were  a  luminous  body, 
like  the  sun,  she  would  always  shine  with  a  full  orb  as  the 
sun  does.     Do  you  remember  her  diameter  and  distance  from 
the  earth? 

Ja.  Her  diameter  is  about  2160  miles.  And  I  think 
Ijbat  she  is  at  the  distance  of  about  237,000  miles  from  the 
earth. 

Fa.  The  sun  s,  (fig.  11)  always  enlightens  one  half  of  the 
moon  e;  and  it  is  according  to  her  different  positions  in  her 
orbit  with  respect  to  the  earth,  we  perceive  either  her 
whole  enlightened  hemisphere,  or  a  part  of  it,  or  none  at  all; 
for  only  those  parts  of  the  enlightened  moon  are  visible,  at  t, 
which  are  inclosed  toithin  the  orbit. 

Ja,  Then,  when  the  moon  is  at  e,  no  part  of  its  enlightened 
side  is  visible  to  the  earth. 

Fa.  Surely  not:  it  is  then  new  moon,  or  change,  for  it  is 
usual  to  call  it  a  New  Moon  the  first  day  it  is  visible  to  the 
earthy  which  is  not  till  the  second  day  after  the  change.  And 
the  moon  being  then  in  a  line  between  the  sun  and  earth,  they 
are  said  to  be  in  conjunction. 

Ch,  And  at  a,  all  the  illuminated  hemisphere  is  turned  to 
the  earth. 

JRo.  This  is  called/w/Z  moon;  and  the  earth  being  then  be- 
tween the  sun  and  moon,  they  are  said  to  be  in  opposition. 
The  enlightened  parts  of  the  little  figures  on  the  outside  of 
the  orbit  represent  the  appearances  of  the  moon  as  seen  by  a 
^)ectator  on  the  earth. 

Ja.  Is  the  little  figure,  then,  opposite  e  wholly  dark,  to 
show  that  the  moon  is  invisible  at  change? 

Fa.  It  is:  and  when  it  is  at  f,  a  small  part  of  the  illumi- 
nated hemisphere  is  visible;  and  therefore,  to  a  spectator  ?v.t. 
T,  it  appears  homed;  at  o,  one  half  of  the  en\\?t}[\lew^^\v^^\\- 
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sphere  is  yisibley  and  it  is  Mid  to  be  in  quadrature:  at  b, 
three-fourths  of  the  enlightened  part  is  vidble  to  the  earthy 
and  it  is  then  said  to  be  giNwut:  and  at  a,  the  whole 
enlightened  face  of  the  moon  is  turned  to  the  earth,  ^ 
it  is  said  to  he  full.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  reist;  b«£ 
I  will  add  further,  that  the  horns  of  the  moon,  before  ocm^ 
junction  or  new  moon,  are  turned  to  the  Mast:  but  aflter  ooj]^ 
junction  thej  are  turned  to  the  West. 

Ch.  I  see  the  figure  ii9  intended  to  show  that  the  moon'^ 
orbit  is  ellipticaL    Does  slie  also  turn  upon  her  axis? 

Fa.  She  does;  and  she  takes  the  same  time  exactly  for  heo 
diurnal  rotation  as  in  completing  her  sidereal  reirolu(a<iii 
about  the  earth.  Consequentlj,  ti^ugh  every  pajt  of  the 
moon  is  successively  presented  to  the  eun,  yet  the  ^ame  hemi'* 
sphere  is  always  turned  to  the  earth.  This  is  known  by 
observation  witii  good  telescopes:  the  different  phases  of  thd 
moon  may  be  pre^ttily  and  familiarly  lllustrEted  by  taking  § 
small  globe,  with  a  string  fastened  to  it,  and  swing  it  rouii4 
the  head.  The  head  will  represent  the  earthy  and  the  globe 
will  represent  the  moon  revolving  round  the  earth.  • 

Now  place  a  lamp  on  a  stand  as  high  as  the  head,  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  to  represent  the  sun.  And  as  the  moon  j:^ 
volves  round  us,  we  must  suppose  that  no  part  of  it  is  vi^ibl^ 
except  so  much  of  its  surface  as  is  illuminated  by  the  lumpi  < 
It  is  then  evident,  that  when  the  moon  comoa  betwifjen  us  mi 
the  sun,  or  in  conjunction  with  it,  the  brightened  part  of  thd 
mooii  will  be  wholly  from  us,  and  will  disappear.  This  re- 
presents what  is  called  the  "  Ghangb  op  tbe  Mooif ." 

As  the  moon  goes  forward,  the  illuminated  side  begma  ta 
come  in  sight;  this  represents  the  "  New  Moow." 

When  the  moon  has  advanced  one  quarter  of  the  way  round 
from  the  sun,  we  see  one  half  of  the  ifiuminated  side;  this  re* 
presents  the  moon  '^  HcUfFuU/*  and  what  is  called  her  '<  Fiasr 

QUARTEB." 

As  the  moon  goes  on  in  her  orbit  the  enlightened  part  comes 
more  and  more  into  view,  till  it  is  exactly  on  the  opposite 
side  of  us  from  the  sun,  when  the  whole  of  the  enlightened 
part  will  be  towa(*ds  us:  this  represents  "  Full  MoohJ^t  ^v 

As  the  moon  proceeds  from  Opposition  throng  Hie  itllt^ 
half  of  her  orbit,  the  enlightened  side  will  be  turned  mortW^ 
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more  firom  us,  till  it  comes  again  into  conjunction^  which  re- 
presents the  '^  Change,"  as  before, 

-  When  the  moon  is  in  this  position,  and  in  a  direct  lino 
detween  the  eye  and  the  sun,  the  latter  is  in  "  Eclipse.'* 
When  the  moon  is  in  opposition,  and  the  earth  is  directly 
between  her  and  the  sun,  the  Moon  is  in  *^  Eclipse.'' 

Ja,  Is  the  length  of  a  day  and  night  in  the  moon  equal  to 
more  than  twenty-nine  days  and  a  half  of  ours? 
'  F'cL  Yes:  and  therefore,  as  the  length  of  her  year,  which 
is  measured  by  her  journey  round  the  sun,  is  equal  to  that  of 
ours,  she  can  hare  but  about  twcUe  days  and  one  third  in  a 
year.  Another  remarkable  circumstance  relating  to  the  moon 
I8y  that  the  hemisphere  next  the  earth  is  never  in  darkness; 
for,  in  the  position  e,  when  it  is  turned  from  the  sun,  it  is 
ilkuninated  by  light  reflected  from  the  earth,  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  are  enlightened  by  the  light  reflected  from  the 
moon.  But  the  other  hemisphere  of  the  moon  has  a  fort- 
bight's  light  and  darkness  by  turns. 

Ch.  Can  the  earth,  then,  be  considered  as  a  satellite  to  the 
moon? 

Fa.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  inaccurate  to  denominate  the 
larger  body  a  satellite  to  the  smaller;  but,  with  regard  to 
Hording  reflected  light,  the  earth  is  to  the  moon  what  the 
auxm  is  to  the  earth,  and  subject  to  the  same  changes  of 
homed,  gibbous,  full,  &c. 

Ch,  But  it  must  appear  much  larger  than  the  moon. 

Fa.  The  earth  will  appear  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon 
about  13  times  as  large  as  the  moon  appears  to  us.  When  it 
is  new  moon  to  us,  it  is,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  yi^/Z  earth 
to  them,  and  vice  versa, 

Ch.  What  is  meant  by  the  ci/cle  of  the  moon.  Papa? 

Fa.  The  word  cycle  from  the  Greek  cuchs,  {jsvkKoq)  "  a 
drde,"  means  the  revolution  of  a  certain  period  of  time, 
which  at  its  close  recommences  and  proceeds  as  before,  and 
thus  perpetually:  there  is  the  cycle  of  the  sun,  and  the  cycle 
rf  the  moon.  This  period,  with  respect  to  the  moon,  com- 
-yrises  19  solar  years,  after  which  the  new  and  full  moons  fall 
on  the  same  days,  year  after  year,  as  they  did  the  19  years 
before.  It  was  invented  by  Meton,  a  celebrated  astronomer 
of  Athens,  hence  it  has  been  also  called  the  Metonic  cycle. 
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t/a.  Is  the  moon,  then,  inhabited,  as  well  as  the  earth? 

Fa,  Though  we  cannot  demonstrate  this  fact,  yet  there  are. 
many  reasons  to  induce  us  to  believe  it:  for  the  moon,  thoa^^ 
a  secondary  planet,  is  yet  of  considerable  size; — and  wImf 
viewed  through  a  good  telescope,  its  surface  appears  diveiMl^il 
fied,  like  that  of  the  earth,  with  mountains  and  valleys,  l^hft 
former  have  been  observed  by  Dr.  Herschel,  and  some  rf 
them  he  has  estimated  to  be  a  mile  and  three  quarters  in  per- 
pendicular height.  The  situation  of  the  moon,  with  respeel: 
to  the  sun,  is  much  like  that  of  the  earth;  and,  by  a  rotation'; 
on  her  axis,  and  a  small  inclination  of  that  axis  to  the  plaiie 
of  her  orbit,  she  enjoys,  though  not  a  considerable,  yet  an 
agreeable  variety  of  day  and  night  and  of  seasons.  To  the 
moon,  our  globe  must  appear  a  valuable  satellite,  undergcnog 
the  same  changes  of  illumination  as  the  moon  does  to  the 
earth.  The  sun  and  stars  rise  and  set  there  the  same  as  they 
do  here;  and  heavy  bodies  will  fall  by  the  attraction  of  gra- 
vitation on  the  moon  as  they  do  on  the  earth.  Hence  we  asD; 
led  to  conclude  that,  like  the  earth,  the  moon  also  is  inhalnte^' 
Dr.  Herschel  discovered,  some  years  ago,  three  volcanoeiL 
burning  in  the  moon;  the  bright  spot,  named  Tycho,  in  her^ 
south-east  quarter,  he  considered  to  be  a  volcanic  crater  fiA 
miles  in  diameter,  and  16,000  feet  deep,  surrounded  by  brodC 
terraces  within,  and  with  a  central  mountain  about  6000  feet 
high:  there  are  also  large  regions  perfectly  level,  but  no  larg9;' 
seas  or  any  tracts  of  water  have  been  yet  observed  there; 
nor  is  the  existence  of  a  lunar  atmosphere  of  ii  density  suf-., 
ficient  to  refract  rays  of  light  a  certainty.  Therefore  her  iiK 
habitants  must  materially  differ  in  their  constitution  froiri 
those  who  inhabit  the  earth;  that  of  all  the  celestial  bodieSi 
next  the  sun,  the  moon  to  us  is  the  most  interesting.  That 
this  planet  is  inhabited  by  sensible  and  intelligent  beinn 
there  is  every  reason  to  conclude,  from  a  considerafion  of  m 
varied  features  which  her  surface  presents;  and  of  thegeneni 
beneficence  of  the  Creator,  who  appears  to  have  left  nox 
portion  of  His  material  creation  without  animated  exiateneei' 
which  we  daily  witness  in  everything  around  us :  yet  to  our' 
senses  her  surface  presents  no  appearance  of  vegetation,  or 
that  variation  indicative  of  a  change  of  seasons:  in  fact  all 
appeal's  solid,  desolate,  and  unfit  for  the  support  of  life^- 
animal  or  vegetable. 
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QUESTIONS  FOB  EXAMIKATION. 


Upon  what  does  the  divition  of  time 
Into  dftys  and  years  dei>end  ?  —  What 
odier  division  of  time  is  marked  out  by 
nature? — What  do  yoa  mean  by  a 
OMmth? — What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween a  periodical  and  synodical 
ttonth?  —  What  is  the  reason  of  this 
diffemaet?  —  Explain  this  by  fig.  11. 
-rBy  what  light  does  the  moon  shine? 
—  What  is  the  length  of  the  moon  Vdia- 
meter?  —  Explain  by  the  figure  the 
changes  oi  the  moon. —  Does  &e  moon 
torn  about  on  her  axis,  and  in  what 


time  ? — How  do  yon  illustrate  the  dif- 
ferent phases  of  the  moon? — When 
is  the  "  new  moon  ?*  -^  When  ftill  ? 
change?  eclipse?  —  How  many  days 
are  there  in  the  moon's  year?—  Is 
there  any  other  remarkable  circum- 
stance relating  to  the  moon  ?  —  Can  the 
earth  be  considered  as  a  satellite  to  the 
moon  ?—  How  large  will  the  earth  ap- 
pear to  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon  «— 
What  reasons  are  there  to  prove  that 
the  moon  is  inhabited? 


CONVERSATION  XV. 


OF  ECLIPSES. 

Charles.  Will  you  now,  Papa,  explain  to  us  the  nature  and 
eiinse  of  eclipses. 

Fa,  I  will,  with  great  pleasure.  You  must  observe,  then, 
iiat  eclipses  depend  upon  this  simple  principle:  that  all  opaque 
qr  dark  bodies,  when  exposed  to  any  light,  whether  to  the 
Bght  of  the  sun,  or  any  other  body,  cast  a  shadow  behind  them 
in  an  opposite  direction. 

JTo.  The  earth,  being  a  body  of  this  kind,  must  cast  a  very 
lai^e  shadow  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  sun. 

Fa,  It  does:  and  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  hap- 
pens when  the  earth,  t,  passes  between  the  sun,  s, 
and  the  moon,  m;  and  it  is  occasioned  by  the 
earth's  shadow  being  cast  on  the  moon. 

Ch,  When  does  this  happen? 

Fa,  It  is  only  when  the  moon  is  at  fuU,  or  in 
apposition^  that  it  comes  within  the  shadow  of  the 
Ciartlu 

Jd*  Eclipses  of  the  moon,  however,  do  not 
happen  every  time  it  is  full.  What  is  the  reason 
otiSnB? 

Fa,  Because  the  orbit  of  the  moon  does  not 
coincide  with  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit;  but      Fig- 12 
one  half  of  it  is  elevated  about  five  degrees  and  a  third  above 
it,  and  the  other  half  is  as  much  below  it:  thereioTe,  ut^sss^ 
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the  full  moon  liappen  to  occur  in  or  near  one  of  the  nodfi^ 
that  is,  in  or  near  the  points  in  which  the  two  orbits  intfiCMi^ 
each  other,  she  will  pass  above,  or  below  the  shadow  of  Ale 
earth;  in  which  case  there  can  be  no  eclipse. 

Ch,  What  is  the  greatest  distance  from  the  node  at  wUdi 
an  eclipse  of  the  moon  can  happen?  .  ^ 

Fa,  There  may  be  an  eclipse,  if  the  moon,  at  the  tuni 
when  she  is  full,  is  within  12  degrees  from  the  node;  and 
there  must  be  if  she  is  within  7  degrees;  and  the  edipae  wiE 
be  partial^  or  total,  according  as  a  part,  or  the  whole  diak^  or 
face,  of  the  moon  falls  within  the  earth's  shadow.  If  the 
eclipse  happen  exactly  when  the  moon  is  full  in  the  node^  it 
is  called  a  central  eclipse;  and  the  centres  of  the  sun,  earth, 
and  moon,  are  then  in  one  straight  line.  i 

Ja.  I  suppose  the  duration  of  the  eclipse  lasts  all  the  time 
that  the  moon  is  passing  through  the  shadow. 

Fa,  It  does:  and  you  may  observe  that  the  shadow  is  con'- 
siderably  wider  than  the  moon's  diameter;  and  as  the  moon 
takes  about  an  hour  to  pass  over  a  space  equal  to  her  dia- 
meter, so  therefore  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  lasts  sometimes  up- 
wards of  two  hours.  The  shadow  also,  you  perceive,  is  of  a 
conical  shape,  and  consequently,  as  the  moon's  orbit  is  an 
ellipse  and  not  a  circle,  the  moon  will,  at  different  times,  be 
eclipsed  when  she  is  at  different  distances  from  the  earth. 

Ch,  And  in  proportion  as  the  moon  is  nearer  to  or  fiulher 
from  the  earth,  the  eclipse  will  be  of  a  greater  or  less  dura- 
tion; for  the  shadow,  being  conical,  becomes  less  and  less,  as 
the  distance  from  the  body  by  which  it  is  cast  is  greater. 

Fa.  It  is  by  knowing  exactly  at  what  distance  the  moon  is 
from  the  earth,  and  of  course  the  width  of  the  earth's  shadow 
at  that  distance,  that  all  eclipses  are  calculated,  with  the 
greatest  accuracy,  for  many  years  before  they  happen.  Now, 
it  is  found  that  in  all  eclipses,  the  shadow  of  the  earth  is 
cx)nical,  which  i»  a  proof  that  the  body  by  which  it  is  pro- 
jected is  of  a  spherical  form;  for  no  other  sort  of  figure  would, 
in  all  positions,  cast  a  conical  shadow.  This  is  mentioned  as 
another  evidence  that  the  earth  is  a  spherical  body.  It  is 
moreover  found  that  the  earth's  shadow  extends  216  times  the 
length  of  its  radius,  and  consequently  far  beyond  the  orbit  rf 
the  moon;  and  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  conical  shadow 
at  the  mean  distance  of  the  moon  is  about  1°  23'y  so  that  if 
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the  moon  happens  to  be  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  when  full, 
fte  whole  lunar  disk  will  be  involved  in  the  eaith's  shadow. 

Ja.  It  seems  to  me  to  prove  another  thing;  viz.  that  the 
sun  must  be  a  larger  body  than  the  earth. 

Fa,  Your  conclusion  is  just:  for     ^^^^^  tig,  is. 
if  the  two  bodies  were  equal  to  one 
another  (fig.  13)  the  shadow  would 
be  cylindrical;  and  if  the  earth  were 
the  larger  body  (fig.  14)  its  shadow 
would  be  of  the  figure  of  a  cone,  which  r^^jT^^^^g^^^ 
bad  lost  its  vertex,  and  the  farther  it 
were  extended  the  larger  would  it  be- 
come.    In  either  case  it  would  run  out 

:.   to  an  infinite  space,   and  accordingly 

must  sometimes  involve  in  it  the  other  planets;  which  is  con- 
trary to  fact.     Therefore,  since  the  earth  is  neither  larger 

^    than,  nor  equal  to,  the  sun,  it  must  be  the  lesser  body. — We 
will  now  proceed  to  the  eclipses  of  the  sun. 
'    Ch.  How  are  these  occasioned? 

I     '  Fa,  An  eclipse  of  the  sun  hap- 

i   bens  when  the  moon,  m,  passing  . 

\   between  the  sun,  s,  and  the  earth,  ( 

'^    t,  intercepts  the  sun's  light. 

Ja,  The  sun,    then,    can   be 
edipsed  only  at  the  new  moon.  Fig.  is. 

Fa,  Certainly:  for  it  is  only  when  the  moon  is  in  con- 
mnctian,  that  it  can  pass  directly  between  the  sun  and  earth. 
Ch,  It  is  only  when  the  moor,  at  her  conjunction,  is  near 
one  of  its  nodes,  and  the  centres  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  earth 
are  in  one  straight  line,  that  there  can  be  an  eclipse  of  the 
son? 

Fa,  An  eclipse  of  the  sun  depends  upon  this  circumstance: 
for  tmless  the  moon  is  in,  or  near,  one  of  its  nodes,  she  cannot 
appear  in  the  same  plane  with  the  sun,  or  seem  to  pass  over 
Ids  disk.  In  every  other  part  of  the  orbit,  she  will  appear 
above  or  below  the  sun.  If  the  moon  be  m  one  of  the  nodes, 
she  will,  in  most  cases,  cover  the  whole  disk  of  the  sun,  and 
prodnce  a  total  eclipse:  if  she  be  anywhere  within  about  16 
degrees  of  a  node,  a  partial  eclipse  will  be  produced. 
. '  The  sun's  diameter  is  supposed  to  be  divided  into  12  ^o^'al 
parts,  called  digitt;  and  in  every  partial  ecWpse,  so  XJ^«»>J  A. 
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these  parts  of  the  sun's  diameter  as  the  moon  covers  are  mU 
to  be  eclipsed;  and  this  is  formed  not  by  the  perfect  oonkld 
shadow  in  which  the  eclipse  would  be  total,  bat  by  i^ 
penumbra;  from  the  Latin  pene  "  almost"  and  umbra  "  i 
shadow." 

Ja.  I  have  heard  of  annular  eclipses.  What  are  tiief^ 
Papa? 

Fa.  When  a  ring  of  light  appears  round  the  edge  of  the 
moon  during  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  it  is  said  to  be  annular. 
from  the  Latin  word  annulusy  '<  a  little  ring:"  these  kinds  of 
eclipses  are  occasioned  by  the  moon  being  at  her  greatest  dis^ 
tance  from  the  earth  at  the  time  of  an  eclipse;  because,  in  that 
situation,  the  vertex  or  tip  of  the  cone  of  the  moon's  shadow 
does  not  reach  the  surface  of  the  earth:  but  when  the  moonV 
shadow  extends  beyond  the  earth's  surface,  its  intersecdoiBt 
with  the  surface  marks  out  a  circular  spot,  within  which  not 
part  of  the  sun's  disk  is  visible,  and  there  is  a  total  eclipse. 

Ch.  How  long  can  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  last  ? 

Fa,  A  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  a  very  curious  and  un- 
common spectacle  ;  and  total  darkness  cannot  last  more  than 
three  or  four  minutes.  Of  one  that  was  observed  in  Por^ 
tugal,  about  200  years  ago,  it  is  said  that  the  darkness  was 
greater  than  that  of  night ;  that  stars  of  the  first  magnitude 
were  visible,  and  that  the  birds  were  so  terrified,  that  they 
fell  to  the  ground. 

Ja,  Was  this  visible  only  at  Portugal  ? 

Fa,  There  is  no  doubt  but  it  was  witnessed  in  coantnei 
adjacent.  The  moon,  being  a  body  much  smaller  than  ths 
earth,  and  having  also  a  conical  shadow,  can  with  that  shadov 
only  cover  a  small  part  of  the  earth;  whereas  an  eclipse  of 
the  moon  may  be  seen  by  all  those  that  are  on  that  hemi*' 
•  sphere  which  is  turned  towards  it.  (Fig.  15  and  12.)  Too 
will  also  observe  that  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  may  be  ioial  to 
the  inhabitants  near  the  middle  of  the  earth's  disk,  and  ann^dar 
to  those  in  places  near  the  edges  of  the  disk;  for,  in  ths 
former  case,  the  moon's  shadow  will  reach  the  earth;  and  in 
the  latter,  on  account  of  the  earth's  sphericity,  it  will  not 

Ch,  Have  not  eclipses  been  esteemed  as  omens  presaging 
some  direful  calamity. 

Fa,  Yes;  until  the  causes  of  these  appearances  were  dis* 
covered,  they  struck  with  terror  and  dismay  the  generality  of 
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the  people,  then  plunged  into  the  grossest  ignorance  and 
^Murbarism:  but  they  were  taken  advantage  of  bj  the  priests 
foif  pagan  times,  whose  superior  learning  led  them  to  compre- 
hend in  some  degree  their  causes,  to  establish  their  supersti- 
tions and  idolatry,  and  to  uphold  their  pre-eminence  and 
power, 

QUESTIONS  FOB  EyAMINATIOK 


Upon  what  do  eclipses  depend?  — 
When  does  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  hap> 
|en  ?^  What  is  the  reason  that  eclipses 
eir  the  moon  do  not  always  happen 
vboi  the  moon  is  ftill  ? — In  what  case 
vin  there  be  no  eclipse  at  the  time  of 
ftan  moon  ?  — What  is  a  central  eclipse  ? 
•^How  long  does  an  eclipse  of  the 
■Don  last  ?  —  Of  what  shape  is  the 
shadow  of  the  earth? — What  things 
ore  necessary  to  be  known  in  calcula- 
Ung  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  ? — How  is 
it  proved  that  the  sun  is  larger  than 


the  earth  ? —  When  does  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun  happen  ? — Upon  what  does  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  depend?  —  When 
will  there  be  a  total  and  when  a  partial 
eclipse?  —  What  is  meant  by  an  a»> 
nular  eclipse  ? —  How  long  can  a  totsd 
eclipse  of  the  sun  last?  —  Are  total 
eclipses  common?  —  Explain  by  figs. 
15  and  12  how  an  eclipse  of  the  sun 
may  be  total  to  the  inhabitants  near 
the  middle  of  the  earth's  disk,  and  an- 
nular to  some  others. 


CONVERSATION    XVI 

OF  THE  TIDES. 

Father,  We  will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  TideSy 
cr  the  flowing  and  ebbing  of  the  ocean. 

Ja,  Is  this  subject  connected  with  astronomy? 

Fa.  It  is:  inasmuch  as  the  tides  are  occasioned  by  the  at- 
traction of  the  sun  and  moon  upon  the  waters;  particularly 
hy  that  of  the  latter.  You  will  readily  conceive  that  the  tides 
axe  dependent  upon  some  known  and  determinate  laws; 
because,  if  you  turn  to  the  Ephemeris,  or  indeed  to  almost 
aoy  Almanac,  you  will  see  laid  down  the  exact  time  of  high 
water  at  London-bridge  and  at  certain  of  our  sea-ports  for 
every  day  in  the  year. 

GL  I  have  frequently  wondered  how  this  could  be  known 
with  auch  a  degree  of  accuracy:  indeed,  there  is  not  a  water- 
nan  that  pHes  at  the  river  but  can  readily  tell  when  it  will 
he  high  water. 

JFo.  The  generality  of  the  watermen  are  probably  ignorant 
of  the  cause  by  which  the  waters  flow  and  ebb;  but  by  experi- 
enoe  they  know  that  the  time  of  high  water  differs,  on  each 
day^  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  or  a  little  mote  ox  \e!8»\ 
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and  therefore,  if  it  be  high  water  to-day  at  six  o'clock,  they 
will,  at  a  guess,  tell  you,  that  to-morrow  the  tide  will  not  .be 
up  till  a  quarter  before  seven.  _:.i 

Ja,  Will  you  explain  the  cause?  ..» 

Fa.  1  will,  and  it  shall  be  my  endeavour  to  do  thiB  in  in 
easy  and  concise  manner,  without  fatiguing  your  memoqn 
with  too  great  a  variety  of  particulars.  You  must  bear  ift 
mind,  then,  that  the  tides  are  occasioned  by  the  attractum.  of 
the  sun  and  moon  upon  the  waters  of  the  earth.  Perhaps « 
figure  may  be  of  some 
assistance    to     you.  ^^^'^  '^ 

Let  a^ln  be  sup- 
posed  the  earth,  c  its 
centre:  let  the  dotted 

circle  represent  a  mass  

of  water  covering  the  "^^^Trin^.s^ 

earth:  let  m  be  the  Fig.  i6. 

moon  in  its  orbit,  and  8  the  sun.  • 

Since  the  force  of  gravity  or  attraction  diminishes  as  thiB 
squares  of  the  distances  increase,*  the  waters  on  the  8id6|( 
are  more  attracted  by  the  moon,  m^  than  the  central  parts  at 
c;  and  the  central  parts  are  more  attracted  than  the  waten 
at  /;  consequently  the  waters  at  /  will  recede  from  thence. 
Therefore,  while  the  moon  is  in  the  situation  m,  the  waten 
will  rise  towards  a  and  h  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  earth. 

Fa.  You  mean  that  the  waters  will  rise  at  a  by  the  imme- 
diate attraction  of  the  moon  w,  and  will  rise  at  h  by  the  centra 
c,  receding  and  leaving  them  more  elevated  there. 

Fa.  Just  so.  It  is  evident  that,  the  quantity  of  water 
being  the  same,  a  rise  cannot  take  place  at  a  and  hj  without 
the  parts  at  p  and  n  being  at  the  same  time  depressed. 

Ja,  In  this  situation  the  water  may  be  considered  as  par* 
taking  of  an  oval  form. 

Fa,  If  the  earth  and  moon  were  without  motion,  and  the 
earth  entirely  covered  with  water,  the  attraction  of  the  moon 
would  raise  it  up  in  a  heap  in  that  part  of  the  ocean  to  wfaieh 
tne  moon  is  vertical,  and  there  it  would  always  continue; 
but  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  each  part  of  itB 
surface  to  which  the  moon  is  vertical  is  presented  twice  % 
day  to  the  action  of  the  moon;  and  thus  are  produced  two 
floods  and  two  ebb?. 

t  Seep  27. 
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di.  How  twice  a  day? 

Fa,  In  the  position  of  the  eai^th  and  moon,  as  it  is  in  our 
figure,  the  waters  are  raised  at  a  by  the  direct  attraction  ol 
the  moon,  and  a  tide  is  accordingly  produced  :  but  when  by 
the  earth's  rotation,  a  comes,  12  hours  afterwards,  into  the 
position  /,  another  tide  is  occasioned  by  the  receding  of  the 
waters  there  from  the  centre. 

Ja,  You  have  told  us  that  the  tides  are  produced  in  tliose 
parts  of  the  earth  to  which  the  moon  is  vertical;  but  this 
effect  is  not  confined  to  those  parts. 

Fa,  It  is  not:  but  there  the  attraction  of  the  moon  has  the 
greatest  effect.  In  all  other  piirts  her  force  is  weaker,  because 
it  acts  in  a  more  oblique  direction. 

Ch,  Are  there  two  tides  in  every  24  hours? 
Fa,  If  the  moon  were  stationary,  this  would  be  the  case; 
but  because  that  body  is  also  proceeding  every  day  about  13 
degrees  from  west  to  east  in  her  orbit,  the  earth  must  make 
more  than  one  revolution  on  its  axis  before  the  same  meridian 
eomes  in  conjunction  with  the  moon;  and  hence  two  tides 
lake  place  in  about  24  hours  and  50  minutes. 
-  Ja.  But  the  tides  rise  higher  at  some  seasons  than  at  others. 
How  do  you  account  for  that? 

Fa.  The  moon  goes  round  the  earth  in  an  elliptical  orbit, 
and  therefore  she  approaches  nearer  to  the  earth  in  some  parts 
of  her  orbit  than  in  others.  When  she  is  nearest,  the  at- 
^  traction  is  the  strongest,  and  consequently  the  tides  are  highest: 
S  and  when  she  is  farthest  from  the  earth  her  attraction  is  the 
t  least,  and  the  tides  therefore  the  lowest. 
\  Ch.  You  said  that  the  sun's  attraction  occasioned  tides,  as 
r   well  as  that  of  the  moon. 

Fa.  It  does:  but,  owing  to  the  immense  distance  of  the 
*  9nn  from  the  earth,  it  produces  but  a  small  effect  in  comparison 
▼jth  the  moon's  attraction.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  computed  that 
i  the  force  of  the  moon  raised  the  waters  in  the  ocean  10  feet, 
\  whereas  that  of  the  sun  raised  it  only  two  feet.  When  the 
k  tttraction  of  both  sun  and  moon  acts  in  the  same  direction 
I  (that  is,  at  new  and  full  moon)  the  combined  forces  of  both 
:  Tsise  the  tjjde  12  feet:  but  when  the  moon  is  in  her  quarters, 
p  (he  attraction  of  one  of  these  bodies  raises  the  water  where 
■  that  of  the  other  depresses  it;  and  therefore,  the  smaller  tbrce. 
«f  the  sun  must  be  subtracted  from  that  of  the  mooxi  \eQ\i«Ri- 
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quently,  the  tides  will  not  be  more  than  8  feet  The  higkail 
tides  are  called  spring-tides,  and  the  lowest  are  denaminsM 
neap-tides:  the  greatest  height  the  tide  has  been  known  taxU 
is  about  100  feet.  i 

Ja,  I  understand  that,  in  the  former  case,  the  hei|^ 
to  which  the  tides  are  raised  must  be  calculated  by  odUb^t 
together  the  attractions  of  the  sun  and  moon;  and  in  the  latay 
it  must  be  estimated  by  the  difference  of  these  attractiong. :  ' 

Fa.  You  are  right.  When  the  sun  and  moon  are  bodt 
rertical  to  the  equator  of  the  earth,  and  the  moon  at  her  lent 
distance  from  the  earth,  then  the  tides  are  highest. 

Ch.  Then  the  highest  tides  happen  at  the  Equinoxes? 

Fa.  Strictly  speaking,  these  tides  do  not  happen  till  aoBV 
little  time  after;  because  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  the  actioiiado. 
not  produce  the  greatest  effect  when  they  are  at  the  stron^is^ 
but  some  time  afterwards:  thus  the  hottest  part  of  the  dsyM 
not  when  the  sun  is  in  the  meridian,  but  at  two  ortiniri 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Another  circumstance  nrastU 
taken  into  consideration:  the  sun  being  nearer  to  the  earthfli 
•winter  than  in  summer,  it  is  of  course  nearer  to  it  in  Febrnflff 
and  October,  than  in  March  and  September;  and  thereftdbi} 
all  these  reasons  being  put  together,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
greatest  tides  happen  a  little  before  the  vernal,  and  some  tiioe 
after  the  autumnal,  Equinoxes.  -^ 

Ja.  To  whom  are  we  indebted  for  an  insight  into  0^ 
nature  of  tides?  ...H 

Fa,  Although  the  cause  of  the  tides  was  known  to  tM 
ancients,  yet  it  was  first  rationally  explained  by  Kepler,  U(j|| 
aftersvards  more  fully  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  solyed, 
his  Principia,  many  difficulties  on  the  subject,  which  bem' 
were  thought  inexplicable;  and  explained  many  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  phenomena  of  the  tides  depend,  whid 
have  subsequently  been  improved  upon  by  Maclaurin,  Laplace. 
Dr.  Young,  and  more   recently  by  Dr.  Whewell,  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

Ck.  Are  the  tides  of  equal  height  in  every  locality? 

Fa.  By  no  means;  the  height  is  affected  by  Tariow  cfr* 
cumstances;  in  deep  gradually  contracting  indenta^ons  of  All 
shore,  the  tide  rises  most  considerably;  in  the  Bristol  ChaBBfll^ 
in  the  bay  of  Fundy,  and  in  that  of  St.  Malo,  the  tide  haslMtfil 
known  to  rise  100  fp.et.     At  Chepstow,  opposite  the  BrilU    ? 
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iSbdomel)  the  difference  between  high  and  low  water  mark 
trerages  60  feet;  at  Bristol,  the  average  is  33  feet;  at  the 
Otfondon-docksy  22  feet;  at  Liverpool,  15-5  feet;  at  Ports- 
nouth  and  Plymouth,  12*5  feet ;  in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific, 
mi  on  certain  parts  of  the  south-east  coast  of  Ireland,  the 
tyerage  is  but  2  or  3  feet;  while  in  the  Mediterranean  an<l 
n  ttke  Black  Sea  the  tides  are  scarcely  to  be  discerned.  The 
v^ind,  and  atmospheric  pressure  also  materially  affect  the 
(owing  of  the  tides.  Sir  J.  Lubbock  aflirms,  that  at  Gains- 
borough, 25  miles  up  the  Trent,  during  the  violent  hurricane 
»f  January  8,  1839,  there  was  no  tide  at  all,  a  circumstance 
inknown  before;  and  in  other  places  under  the  influence  of 
li^h  and  continuous  winds,  the  tides  have  wonderfully  ebhed, 
IT  as  wonderfully^/fotrccf.  In  regard  to  atmospheric  pressure, 
tfe  iBrest  the  height  of  high -water  varies  inversely  as  the 
iii^lit  of  the  barometer;  at  Liverpool,  a  fall  of  i-lOth  in  the 
■Brometer  corresponds  to  a  rise  in  the  Mersey  of  about  an 
Bfth:  and  a  like  faU  at  the  London-docks  corresponds  to  a 
Me  ef  7-10th8  in  the  Thames:  and  so  of  other  places,  a  low 
l|HBameter  effecting   high  tides,  and  a  high  barometer  lov/ 

QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 


^Opon  what  do  the  tides  depend? — 
iiniat  13  the  daily  diflerence  in  time  in 
d|||i water?  —  Explain  to  me  by  ftg. 
jT'Ihow  the  tides  are  occasioned. — 
low  often  are  there  tides  ?  —  W\iy  are 
^^  not  two  tides  in  24  hours  ? —  Is 
hae  any  difference  in  the  heights  to 
tSlih.  the  tides  rise  with  regard  to  the 
gMnr  i"  ^  ^^  year?  —  In  what  posi- 
ts lure  the  earth  and  moon  when  the 


tides  are  highest?  —  Are  there  high 
tides  in  the  Mediterranean  ?  —  Where 
do  they  rise  33  feet  high?  —  Has  the 
sun  or  the  moon  the  greater  effect  in 
producing  tides,  and  why  ? —  What  are 
the  higl)est,  and  what  the  lowest  tides 
called  ?  —  Wlien  are  the  tides  liighest  ? 
—  Do  the  highest  tides  happen  at  the 
equinoxes  ? 


CONVERSATION   XVIL 

OF    THE    HARVEST-MOON. 

father.  From  what  we  said  yesterday   yon  will  easily 
BMleiBtand  the  reason  why  the  moon  rises  about  three-quarters 
oU  tm  hour,  or  rather  52  minutes  later  every  day  than  on 
fimone  preceding, 
f'  €31*     It  is  owing  to  the  dailj  progress  which  t\\^  laooTv  \% 
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making  in  her  orbit;  on  which  account  any  meridian  oa-dii 
earth  must  make  more  than  one  complete  rotation  on  its  axjtf 
before  it  comes  again  into  the  same  situation  with  re^pMfe 
to  the  moon,  that  it  had  before.  And  you  told  us  that  tbSt 
occasioned  a  difference  of  about  52  minutes.  ■  >    . 

Fa,  At  the  equator  this  is  generally  the  difference  of  lime 
between  the  rising  of  the  moon  on  one  day  and  that  prM0d*f 
ing.  But  in  places  of  considerable  latitude,  as  that  in  wbiisit 
we  live,  there  is  a  remarkable  difference  about  the  time^of 
harvest,  when,  at  the  season  of  full  moon,  she  rises,  for  several 
nights  together,  only  about  15  or  20  minutes  later  on  the  one 
day  than  on  that  immediately  preceding.-  By  thus  succeed^ 
ing  the  sun  before  the  twilight  is  ended,  the  moon  prolongsiU 
light,  to  the  great  benefit  of  those  who  are  engagc^i  in  g^atiiev^ 
ing  in  the  fruits  of  the  earth:  hence  the  full  moon  at  tilii 
season  is  called  the  harvest-moon.  It  is  believed  that  iUl^ 
was  observed  by  persons  engaged  in  agriculture  at  a  idiidi 
earlier  period  than  it  has  been  noticed  by  astronomers:  Hhe 
former  ascribed  it  to  the  goodness  of  the  Deity;  not  donblid| 
that  he  had  so  ordered  it  purposely  for  their  advantage.     - 

Ja,  But  the  people  at  the  equator  do  not  enjoy  tbft 
advantage.  ■ '^ 

Fa.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  they  should;  for,  in  thou 
parts  of  the  earth,  the  seasons  vary  but  little,  and  the  weadiV  m 
changes  but  seldom,  and  at  stated  times;   to   them,  thtfdi  K 
moon-light  is  not  wanting  for  gathering  in  the  fruits  of  tiM  |h. 
earth. 

Ch,  Can  you  explain  how  it  happens  that  the  moon,  at  (tb 
season  of  the  year,  rises  one  day  after  another  with  so  sttid 
a  difference  in  regard  to  time?  i 

Fa.  With  the  assistance  of  a  globe  I  could  at  once  dsir 
Avay  the  difficulty.  But  I  will  endeavour  to  give  yot'* 
general  idea  of  the  subject  without  that  aid.  That  the  mdi^ 
V)ses  more  time  in  her  rising  when  she  is  in  one  part  of  her 
orbit,  and  less  time  in  another,  is  occasioned  by  her  ortit 
being  sometimes  more  oblique  to  the  horizon  than  at  oth^ 

Ja.  But  the  moon's  path  is  not  marked  on  the  globe. 

Fa.  It  is  not.     You  may,  however,  consider  it, 
much  error,  as  coinciding  with  the  ecliptic:  and  to  the  IW- 
tude  of  London,  as  much  of  the  ecliptic  rises  about  Piseet^' 
Aries^  m  two  hours,  as  the  moon  goes  through  in  six  di^ 
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Therefore,  while  the  moon  is  in*  these  signs,  she  differs  but 
two  hours  in  rising,  for  six  days  together;  that  is,  on  the 
8¥ei!age  of  about  15  or  20  minutes  later  every  day  than  on 
ftflt  preceding. 

Ch,  Is  the  moon  in  those  signs  at  the  time  of  harvest  ? 
,.  Feu  In  August  and  September  you  know  that  the  sun  ap- 
pears in  Virgo  and  Libra,  and  of  course,  when  the  moon  is 
ft/4  she  must  be  in  the  opposite  signs:  viz.,  Pisces  and  Aries. 

•  Ja.  Then  there  are  two  periods  of  full  moons  that  afford 
fm  this  advantage  ? 

•  jPa.  There  are:  the  one  when  the  sun  is  in  Virgo,  which 
id  called  the  harvest  moon;  the  other,  when  the  sun  is  in 
Libra,  and  which,  comparatively  speaking,  is  less  important, 
is  called  the  hunter's  moon.  You  must  know,  however,  that 
^hen  the  moon  is  in  Virgo  and  Libra,  she  then  rises  with  the 
^reateat  difference  of  time;  viz.  an  hour  and  quarter  later 
tf'very  day  than  the  former. 

>f/  dh.  Will  you  explain.  Papa,  how  it  is  that  the  people  at 
iJbe  equator  have  no  harvest-moon  ? 

Fa.  At  the  equator,  the  north  and  south  poles  lie  in  the 
]|0rizon;  and  therefore  the  ecliptic  makes  the  same  angle 
southward  with  the  horizon,  when  Aries  rises,  as  it  does 
ncortiiward  when  Libra  rises;  but  as  the  harvest-moon  de- 
pends upon  the  different  angles  at  which  different  parts  of 
tbe  ecliptic  rise,  it  is  evident  there  can  be  no  harvest-moon 
at  the  equator. 

The  flirther  any  place  is  from  the  equatoi*,  if  it  be  not 
Ji^yond  the*polar  circles,  the  angle  which  the  ecliptic  makes 
lirith  the  horizon,  when  Pisces  and  Aries  rise,  gradually 
diminishes;  and  therefore,  when  the  moon  is  in  these  signs, 
jihe  rises  with  a  nearly  proportionable  difference  later  every 
rdiiy  than  on  the  former;  and  this  is  more  remarkable  about 
fthe  time  of  full  moon. 

r ,  Ja.  Why  have  you  excepted  the  space  on  the  globe  be- 
yond the  polar  ^circles  ? 
.  Fa.  At  the  polar  circles,  when  the  sun  touches  the  summer 
tropic,  he  continues  24  hours  above  the  horizon,  and  24 
'hours  below  it  when  he  touches  the  winter  tropic.  For  the 
isfune  reason  the  fuU  moon  neither  rises  in  the  summer,  when 
^;ihe  is  not  wanted,  nor  sets  in  the  winter  when  hep  presence 
^13  so  necessary.     These  are  the  only  two  full  mooiv^'^VvSv 
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happen  about  the  tropics:  ft>r  all  the  others  rise  and  0et3bAi 
summer,  the  full  moons  are  low,  and. their  staj  aboTeilb 
horizon  short:  in  winter  they  are  high,  and  their  stay  liiupr 
above  the  horizon.  A  wonderful  display  is  here  piesioiteitD 
us  of  the  divine  wisdom  and  goodness,  in  appordaniii^itiB 
quantity  of  light  to  the  various  necessities  of  the  inhabituits 
of  the  earth,  according  to  their  different  situations.         -  ^ 

Ch.  At  the  poles  the  circumstances,  I  suppose,  im.ijjtj^ 
different.  ."}* 

Fa.  There  one  half  of  the  ecliptic  never  sets,  and  jHs 
other  half  never  rises;  consequently  the  sun  continueg. >ifQ|B 
half  year  above  the  horizon,  and  the  other  half  bdiow  it»'  Tie 
full  moon,  being  always  opposite  to  the  sun,  can  ney^^^^ 
seen  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  poles,  while  the  sun  is  imnB 
the  horizon:  but,  all  the  time  that  the  sun  is  below  4lto 
horizon,  the  full  moon  never  sets:  consequently  to  thesi.  j^ 
full  moon  is  never  visible  in  summer;  and  in  their  winter 
they  have  her,  always  before  and  after  the  full,  shining^  fSoar 
14  of  our  days  and  nights,  without  intermission:  and  when 
the  sun  is  depressed  the  lowest  under  the  horizon,  then  the 
moon  ascends  with  her  highest  altitude. 

Ja,  This  indeed  exhibits,  in  a  high  degree,  the  beneficence 
of  the  Almighty  to  all  his  creatures.  But,  if  I  understand 
you,  the  inhabitants  of  the  poles  have,  in  their  winter,  a 
fortnight's  light  and  darkness,  by  turns.  ^7 

Fa,  This  would  be  the  case  for  the  whole  six  months  thMft 
the  sun  is  below  the  horizon,  if  there  were  no  refractnij^ 
and  no  substitute  for  th(i  light  of  the  moon:  butjby  the  fttn^ 
sphere's  refracting  the  sun's  rays,  he  becomes  visible  a  fat- 
night  sooner,  and  continues  a  fortnight  longer  in  sight  tliin 
he  would  othersvise  do,  were  there  no  such  proper^  -1^- 
longing  to  the  atmosphere.  And  in  those  periods  45f  the 
winter,  when  it  would  be  absolutely  dark  in  the  abaesoeof 
the  moon,  the  brilliancy  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  is  so  gnU 
as  to  afford  a  very  comfortable  degree  of  light.  Mr*  HeiM^ 
in  his  travels  near  the  polar  circle,  makes  the  following  li- 
mark  in  his  Journal:  "  December  24.  The  days  wer^^iD 
short,  that  the  sun  only  took  a  circuit  of  a  few  points  of- the 
compass  above  the  horizon,  and  did  not  at  its  greatest  alti- 


•  T])c  sul)ject  of  refraction  will  be  ver7  particularly  exDlained  when  ire  cnjk 

to  Optics.  ■  ■ 
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tilde  rise'lialf  way  up  the  trees.  The  brilliancy  of  the  Aurora 
^orealis,  however,  and  of  the  stars,  even  without  the  assist- 
nooe  of  the  moon,  made  amends  for  this  deficiency;  for  it 
•wiB  frequently  so  light  all  night,  that  I  could  see  to  read 
•email  print.'' 

QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

Why  does  the  moon  rise  about  three 

qOflTterB  of  tat  hour  later  on  each  day 

than  on  that  preceding? — At  what 
MMon  of  the  year  is  the  difference  in 

Cbe  rising  of  the  moon  but  trifling  for 

feieverid  sufeccssive  evenings  ?  —  Why  is 

■Dt  this  necessary  at  the  equator?  — 
.  in  what  signs  of  the  ecliptic  is  the  dif- 

fer^ice  in  the  time  of  the  moou's  rising 

Uie  least,  and  how  many  minutes  is 
-ihlB  on  an  average  ?  —  In  what  signs  is 
.ibe  full-moon  at  the  time  of  harvest? — 

wliicb  is  the  harvest-moon,  and  which 


the  hunter's  moon  ?  —  Why  have  the 
people  at  the  equator  no  harvest-moon? 
—  To  whom  is  the  harvest-moon  most 
remarkable?  —  Why  is  there  no  har- 
vest-moon to  those  who  live  within  the 
polar  circles? — At  what  season  does 
not  the  fiill  moon  rise,  and  what  time 
does  she  not  set  at  the  polar  circles  ? — 
What  happens  remarkable  at  the  poles 
with  reganl  to  the  sun  and  moon  ?  — 
Is  there  any  substitute  for  the  light  of 
the  moon  to  the  inhabitants  at  the 
poles,  when  she  is  below  the  horizon  ^ 


CONVERSATION  XVIIL 


'.}'•■  OF   MERCURY. 

hr.     ■ 

,,  Father.  Having  fully  described  the  earth  and  the  moon, 
the  former  a  primary  planet,  and  the  latter  its  attendant 
jBKtellite)  or  secondary  planet^  we  shall  next  consider  the  other 
'^^lanete  in  their  order,  with  which,  however,  we  are  less 
•mtereftted. 

Mercury,  you  recollect,  is  the  planet  nearest  the  sun ;  and 
yenufl  is  the  second  in  order.  These  two  are  called  inferior. 
pSanettf. 

C5t.  Why  are  they  thus  denominated  ? 
I  Fa,  Because  they  both  revolve  in  orbits  which  are  in- 
idaded  within  that  of  the  earth;  thus  {^g,  2)  Mercury  makes 
Ua  annual  journey  round  the  sun  in  the  orbit  a;  Venus  in 
i;  und  the  earth,  farther  from  that  luminary  than  either  of 
th^n*  makes  his  circuit  in  t 

Jo.  How  is  this  known  ? 

Fa*  By  observation:  for  by  attentively  watching  the  pro- 
gress of  these  bodies,  it  is  found  that  they  are  continually 
changing  their  places  among  the  fixed  stars,  and  tVvaX  \\\^^ 
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are  never  seen  in  opposition  to  the  sun;  that  isi'thej  aia 
never  seen  in  the  western  side  of  the  heavens  in  the  monir. 
ing,  when  he  appears  in  the  east;  nor  in  the  eastern  ppit 
of  the  heavens  in  the  evening,  when  the  sun  appears  in  4^ 
west. 

Ch.  Then  they  may  be  considered  as  attendants  upon  tbii 
sun  ?  .  .  ..^ 

Fa,  They  may:  Mercury  is  never  seen  from  the  earth  at 
a  greater  distance  from  the  sun  than  about  28  d^greea^  our 
about  as  far  as  the  moon  appears  to  be  from  the  sun  on  tho 
second  day  after  her  change:  hence  it  is  that  we  so  seldom 
see  him;  and  when  we  do,  it  is  for  so  short  a  time^  and 
always  in  twilight,  that  we  are  precluded  from  making  snffi-. 
cient  observations  to  ascertain  whether  he  has  a  diurnal  mo:. 
tion  on  his  axis,  or  not. 

t/a.  Would  you,  therefore,  conclude  that  he  has  such  s 
motion  ? 

Fa,  I  think  we  ought  to  conclude  that  he  has;  because  it 
is  known  to  exist  in  all  those  planets  upon  which  observatioitft 
of  sufficient  extent  have  been  made;  and  therefore  we  r$Kf, 
surely  infer,  without  much  chance  of  error,  that  it  beloDgil 
hIso  to  Mercury  and  likewise  to  the  planet  Herschel;  tta 
former  from  its  vicinity  to  the  sun,  and  the  latter  from  its 
great  distance  from  that  body,  having  at  present  eluded  the 
investigation  of  the  most  indefatigable  astronomers.  , 

Ch,  At  what  distance  is  Mercury  from  the  sun  ? 

Fa.  He  revolves  round  that  body,  at  about  36  millions  of 
miles  distance,  in  88  days,  nearly;  and  therefore  you  can  now 
tell  me  how  many  miles  he  travels  in  an  hour. 

Ja,  I  can:  for,  supposing  his  orbit  circular,  I  must  mul- 
tiply the  37  millions  by  6,*  which  will  give  222  millions  of 
miles  for  the  length  of  his  orbit;  this  I  shall  divide  by  88,  the 
number  of  days  he  takes  in  performing  his  journey;  and  tbft 
quotient  resulting  from  this  must  be  divided  by  24,  for  the 
number  of  hours  in  a  day:  and  by  these  operations  I  find 
that  Mercury  travels  at  the  rate  of  more  than  105,000  mileq 
in  an  hour. 

Ja,  How  long  is  Mercury  in  revolving  round  his  axis  ? 

Fa,  He  is  supposed  to  revolve  about  his  axis  in  24  h.  5  m. 

•  See  p.  126. 
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«*.     He  exhibits,  also,  phases  which  are  discernible  by 

id  telescope. 

L  How  large  is  Mercury  ? 

I.  He  is  the  smallest  of  all  the  planets.     His  diameter, 

ared  with  that  of  the  earth,  taken  as  unity,  is  about 

miles:  and  his  orbit  is  inclined  to  the  ecliptic  in  an 
;  of  7""  0'  9". 

.  His  situation  being  so  much  nearer  to  the  sun  than 
he  must  enjoy  a  considerably  greater  share  of  its  heat 
ight. 

.  So  much  so,  that  were  the  earth  similarly  situated, 
•  could  only  exist  in  a  state  of  vapour ;  metals  also  would 
juefied ;  everything,  in  fact,  belonging  to  it  would  be 
i  to  atoms. 

.  When  is  the  best  time  for  making  observations  on  that 
t?  ^       ^ 

.  The  best  time  is  when  he  passes  before  the  sun,  in 
(Tm  of  a  black  spot.  This  passage  of  a  planet  before  the 
3f  the  sun  is  called  its  "  Transit."  The  last  Transit 
jrcury  happened  on  the  8th  of  May,  1 845.  Others  will 
in  November  9,  1848;  November  11,  1861;  November 
38;  May  6,  1878;  November  8,  1881:  May  10,  1891; 
hese  are  all  that  will  happen  in  the  present  century 
ese  Transits  demonstrate,  that  Mercury  is  an  opaque 
like  the  earth,  and  that  it  receives  its  light  from  the 
,nd  exhibits  different  phases  like  the  moon.     The  heat 

sun  at  Mercury  must  be  seven  times  greater  than  our 
«t  summer  heat. 

And  can  you  imagine  that,  thus  circumstanced,  this 
;  can  be  inhabited  ? 

Not  by  such  beings  as  we  are.  You  and  I  could  not 
jxist  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  yet  the  sea  is  the  habita- 
»f  millions  of  living  creatures.  Why,  then,  may  there 
5  inhabitants  in  Mercury,  fitted  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
ion  which  that  planet  is  calculated  to  afford  ?  Not  that 
n  to  imply  by  this  allusion  that  Mercury  is  as  fluid  as 
a.  If,  however,  it  is  uninhabited,  we  must  wonder  why 
I  body  was  formed.    Certainly  it  could  not  be  intended, 

as  our  limited  faculties  can  imagine,  for  our  benefit . 
is  rarely  even  seen  by  us. 
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QUESTIONS  FOB  EXlAXI^rATIOX. 


Wliich  of  tlie  planets  is  nearest  the 
sun?  —  Wbieh  are  called  iniieiior 
planets,  and  why  are  they  so  called  ? — 
How  is  it  known  that  the  orbits  of 
y  enus  and  Merouy  are  inehided  witliin. 
the  orbit  of  the  earth  ?  —  Why  are  they 
called  attendants  upon  the  sun? — Is 
Mercury  frequently  visible? — Does  it, 
like  the  earUi,  torn  on  its  aids?  — At 
what  distance  is  Mercury  from  the  sun, 


and  what  le  thf>  length  of  his  year?^ 
At  idiai  riit«  ^ctm  this  planet  travd  ^ 
an  hoar?-—  Uow  litrge  is  Mercuiyp— 
What  dtgr«c  of  light  and  lieat  doei  bn 
e^Joy  tKim  the  !f mi  ?  —  U  it  probaUa 
that  Mercury  ]£  iuliitbited  ?  —  Whett  ta 
the  best  thne  to  mske  obs^rvfltiaiig  on 
Merouy?  —  What  h  meant  by  tU 
transit  of  a  pUnet  ? 


CONVERSATION  XIX- 


OP   VENUS. 


Father,  We  now  proceed  to  Venug,  the  second  planet  ift 
the  order  of  the  solar  system,  but  by  far  the  raost  lirilliant  rf 
them  alL 

Ja,  How  far  is  Venus  from  the  sun?  _i 

Fa,  She  is  about  68  millions  of  miles  from  the  sim^  iirf 
finishes  her  journey  in  224^  days:  consequently  ahe  mM 
travel  at  the  rate  of  75,000  miles  in  aa  Lour. 

Ch,  Venus  is  larger  than  Mercury,  I  imagine. 

Fa,  Yes;  she  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  earthy  "wliich  shi 
resembles  in  some  respects;  her  diameter  being  about  7700 
miles  in  length,  but  this  is  very  variable,  depending  on  her 
distance  from  the  sun,  which  is  very  cLangeable,  and  she  hai 
a  rotation  about  her  axis,  according  to  Shroeter^  of  23  hours 
21  min.  40  sec.  The  light  and  heat  which  &he  enjojs 
from  the  sun  must  be  double  that  whith  is  experienced  fcj 
the  inhabitants  of  this  globe. 

Ja,  Is  there  a  difference  in  her  seasons,  as  there  is  liere  ? 

Fa,  Yes;  and  in  a  much  more  considerable  degi^ee.  ITte 
axis  of  Venus  inclines  about  75  degrees,  but  that  of  the  eacti 
incUnes  only  23^  degrees;  and  as  the  viiriety  of  the  se^iAaaii 
in  every  planet,  depends  on  the  degree  of  the  incHnation  d 
its  axis,  it  is  evident  that  the  seasons  must  vary  uiore  wiii 
Venus  than  with  us.  :    ^-t^j 

Ch,  Venus  appears  to  us  to  be  sometimes  larger.  A0 
others.  :•  :  w 

Fa,  True;  and  this,  with  other  particulars,  I  wiU  Qml 
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I 


^ 


Fig.   17. 


by  means  of  a  figure.  Suppose  s 
to  be  the  sun,  t  the  earth  in  her 
erbit,  and  a,  ft,  c,  d,  c,/,  Venus  in 
hers;  now,  it  is  evident  that,  when 
"Venus  is  at  a,  between  the  sun  and 
«srth,  she  must  appear  much  larger 
than  when  she  is  at  e2^  in  opposition. 
Ja.  That  is  because  she  is  so 
much  nearer  in  the  former  case  than 
in  the  latter,  being  in  the  situation 
a,  but  27  millions  of  miles  from  the 
earth  t;  but  at  d  she  is  163  mil- 
lions of  miles  from  us. 

Fa.  Now  as  Venus  passes  from  a,  through  ft,  c,  to  rf,  she 
may  be  observed,  by  means  of  a  good  telescope,  to  have  all 
the  same  phases  as  the  moon  has  in  passing  from  new  to  full: 
llierefore,  when  she  is  at  d,  she  is  full,  and  is  seen  among  the 
fixed  stars  in  the  beginning  of  Cancer.  During  her  journey 
from  d  to  e,  she  proceeds  with  a  direct  motion  in  her  orbit, 
ted  at  e  she  is  seen  in  Leo,  and  will  appear,  to  an  inhabitant 
)tf  die  earth,  for  a  few  days  to  be  8taeio?iar?/,  not  seeming  to 
ehange  her  place  among  the  fixed  stars;  for  she  is  coming 
toward  the  earth  in  a  direct  line:  but,  in  passing  from  e  to/, 
though  still  with  a  direct  motion,  to  a  spectator  at  t,  her 
idtmrse  will  seem  to  be  retrograde  ;  or  to  have  gone  back  from 
f  to^,  till  she  gets  to  c,  when  she  will  again  appear  stationary; 
and  afterwards,  from  c  to  d^  and  from  ^  to  e,  it  will  be  direct, 
mong  the  fixed  stars. 

'    Ch.  When  is  Venus  an  evening  star,  and  when  a  morning 
itar? 

Fa,  She  is  an  evening  star  all  the  while  she  appears  east 
of  the  sun,  and  a  morning  star  while  she  is  seen  west  of  him. 
Hie  Greeks  gave  her  the  name  of  Hesperus,  when  an  evening 
iduv  and  Pkaspkorus  when  a  morning  star;  these  names 
«ee  from  the  words  hesperia  (IcTrcpta)  "  the  evening,"  and  p/ios 
if^e)  *  ^^*>"  aJ^d  phero  (^epw)  "  I  bring."  She  is  some- 
Imies  called  Vesper,  the  Latin  word  for  evening ;  and  Lucifer, 
from  TWO  Latin  words,  lux  "light,"  andfero  "  I  bring." 

When  she  is  at  a,  she  will  be  invisible,  her  dark  side  being 
towards  us,  unless  she  be  exactly  in  the  node;  in  which  e^a^ 
Aewin  pass  over  the  sun's  face  and  apoear  like  a^lvX&X^'SJc^ 
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spot;  indeed,  she  presents  the  same  phenomena  with  Merooij, 
and  in  like  manner  crosses  the  sun's  disc,  which  happened 
only  twice  during  the  last  century;  viz.,  in  1761  and  -ii, 
1769.  The  next  Transit  will  happen  on  December  8,  iWiV 
anfl  another  on  the  6th  of  December,  1882,  both  of  whkk 
will  be  visible  in  Great  Britain.  't 

Ja,  Is  that  called  the  tnmsit  of  Venus?  .:: 

Fa,  It  is;  and  it  happens  twice  only  in  about  120  yean^' 
and  must  be  when  she  is  at  her  inferior  conjunction,  and  very 
near  one  of  her  nodes.  By  this  phenomenon  astronomers 
have  been  enabled  to  find  the  sun's  parallax,  and  so  ascer- 
tain with  great  accuracy  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  Hofd. 
sun ;  and,  having  obtained  this,  the  distances  of  all  the  other 
planets  are  easily  found.  By  the  two  transits  which  happened, 
in  1761,  and  1769,  it  was  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  mew 
distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  was  between  95  and  98^ 
millions  of  miles. 

Ch.  How  do  you  calculate  the  distances  of  the  oth8f 
planets  from  the  sun  by  knowing  that  of  the  earth  ?  '■'■- 

Fa.  1  will  endeavour  to  make  this  plain  to  you.  Kepler, 
a  great  astronomer,  discovered  that  all  the  planets  are  subject 
to  three  general  laws;  of  which  the  one  having  reference  to 
our  particular  subject  is,  that  ^' the  squares  of  their  perio' 
dlcal  times,  or  that  of  their  revolutions,  are  proportioned  to 
the  cubes  of  their  mean  distances  from  the  sunP 

Ja,  What  do  you  mean  by  the  periodical  times? 

Fa,  I  mean  the  times  which  the  planets  take  in  rovohing 
round  the  sun.  Thus  the  periodical  time  of  the  earth  is  365 J 
days;  that  of  Venus  224:J  days;  and  that  of  Mercury  88  daysu 

Ch,  How,  then,  would  you  find  the  distance  of  Mercury 
from  the  sun? 

Fa.  By  the  rule  of  three.  I  would  say,  as  the  squaire  of 
365  days  (the  time  which  the  earth  takes  in  revolving  about 
the  sun)  is  to  the  square  of  88  days  (the  time  in  which  Mep? 
cury  revolves  about  the  sun),  so  is  the  cube  of  95  miUion8(tlM 
distance  in  miles  of  the  earth  from  the  sun)  to  a  fourth  number 

Ja,  And  is  that  fourth  number  the  distance,  in  miles,  ot 
Mercury  from  the  sun? 

Fa,  No:  you  must  extract  the  cube  root  of  that  nnmben 
and  then  you  will  have  about  37  millions  of  miles  for  t]i0 
answer;  wliich  is  the  true  distance  at  which  Mercury  revolYes 
about  the  sun. 
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. '-C%w  What  is  the  meaning  oi  Parallax,  Papa? 

i  Fau  The  tenn  Parallax,  from  the  Greek  word  parallaxh 
(jstwpaXAa&c)  "  chang**,"  implies  a  change  of  place,  or  of 
aspect,  and  is  the  diiference  between  the  apparent  place  of  a 
oelestial  object^  and  its  true  place  as  would  be  seen  by  a  person 
at  the  centre  of  its  motion;  and  when  this  is  found  we  are 
enabled  to  determine  the  distance,  real  magnitude,  and  also 
the  diameter  of  the  body. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 


How  is  the  planet  Venus  described  ? 
—  At  what  distance  is  Venus  from  the 
sen,  and  what  is  the  length  of  her  year  ? 
-*>How  many  miles  does  she  travel  in 
n  hour  ? — What  is  the  magnitude  of 
this  planet  ? —  What  proportion  of  light 
«Bd  Ii€at  does  she  enjoy?  —  Is  there 
lineh  difference  in  the  seasons  of  this 
planet,  and  to  what  is  that  ascribed  ?^ 
Explain  to  me  by  means  of  fig.  17,  why 
TcnUB  appears  larger  sometimes  than 
ihe  docs  at  others.  —  Is  Venus  to  be 


seen  in  different  parts  of  her  orbit  with 
different  phases  like  the  moon  ?  —  Ex- 
plain the  different  situations  in  wiiich 
the  motion  of  this  planet  is  direct; 
when  she  seems  to  be  stationary^  and 
when  her  motion  appears  retrograde. — 
When  is  Venus  an  evening  and  when  a 
morning  star  ?  —  What  is  meant  by  the 
transit  of  Venus  ? — How  often  does  a 
transit  happen  ?  —  What  is  Kepler's 
law? — What  is  meant  by  the  period- 
ical times? 


CONVERSATION  XX, 


OF    MARS. 


Father,  Next  to  Venus  is  the  earth,  and  her  satellite,  the 
moon:  but  of  these  sufficient  notice  has  already  been  taken; 
mid  therefore  we  shall  pass  on  to  the  planet  Mars,  the  fourtli 
^  order  from  the  sun,  and  which  is  known  in  the  heavens  by 
%.  dusky  red  appearance.  Mars,  together  with  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
iDid  Herschel,  aie  called  superior  planets;  because  the  orbit  of 
the  earth  is  inclosed  by  their  orbits. 
'  Ck.  At  what  distance  is  Mars  from  the  sun? 
:■  Fa.  About  142  millions  of  miles.  The  length  of  liis  year 
jg  equal  to  nearly  687  of  our  days;  and  therefore  he  travels  at 
tiie  rate  of  more  than  53  thousand  miles  in  an  hour:  his 
dzornal  rotation  on  his  axis  is  performed  in  24  hours,  39  min. 
Uid  21  sec;  which  makes  his  figure  that  of  an  oblate  spheroid: 
and  his  synodine  revolution,  or  return  to  the  same  position  in 
respect  to  the  earth  and  sun,  is  nearly  780  days:  and  the  in- 
tfination  of  his  axis  to  the  ecliptic  is  30°  IS', 
■i  Ja,  How  is  the  diurnal  motion  of  this  planet  diaco^^T^^?. 
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Fa,  By  means  of  a  very  large  spot  which  is  seen  difltiiieti|jf, 
on  his  disc,  when  he  is  in  that  port  of  Ms  orbit  which  ]S«|K; 

posite  to  the  sun  and  earth.  \^ 

Ch,  Is  Mars  as  large  as  the  earth?  .'„  • 

Fa,  No:  his  diameter  is  hut  4100  miles;  which  is  but  Ihtb. 

more  than  half  the  space  of  the  earth's  diameter:  and  in 

sequence  of  his  distance  from  the  sun,  he  will  not  enjoj 

half  so  much  of  light  and  heat  as  we  enjoy. 

Ja,  And  yet,  I  believe,  he  has  not  the  benefit  of  a  mooou-., 
Fa,  No  moon  has  ever  been  discovered  belonging  either  Ui, 

Mercury,  Venus,  or  Mars. 

Ch,  Do  the  superior  planets  exhibit  appearances  of  direc^A 

and   retrograde  motion    similar    to    those   of  the 

planets? 
Fa,  Yes:  Suppose,  s,  the  sun; 

cf,  3,  dyf^g,  A,  the  earth,  in  diflferent 

parts  of  its  orbit,  and  w.  Mars 

in  his  orbit.     When  the  earth  is 

at  or,  Mars  will  appear  among 

the  fixed  stars  at  x.      When,  by 

its  annual  motion,  the  earth  has 

arrived  at  3,  c?,  and^J  respectively, 

the  planet  Mars  will  appear  in 

the  heavens  aty,  z,  and?*?.  "WTien 

it  has  advanced  to  g,  it  will  ap- 
pear stationary.     To  the  earth, 

in  its  journey  from  g  to  A,  the 

planet  will  seem  to  go  backwards, 

or  retrograde  in  the  heavens  from  otoz;  and  thia  retrogniAr; 

motion  will  be  apparent  till  the  earth  haa  arrived  at  a,  whaiT 

the  planet  will  again  appear  stationary. 

Ja.  I  perceive  that  Mars  is  retrograde  when  in  opposilimt 

and  the  same  is,  I  suppose,  applicable  to  the  other  sup^ior 

planets;  but  the  retrograde  motion  of  Mercury  and  Veamii^ 

when  those  planets  are  in  conjunction,  n 

Fa,  You  are  right:  and  you  see  the  reason,  I  dare  say,  w^ 

the  superior  planets  may  be  in  the  West  in  the  mxma^ 

when  the  sun  rises  in  the  East,  and  the  reverse. 

Ch,  For  when  the  earth  is  at  d,  Hars  may  be  at  ni'mi 

which  case  the  earth  is  between  the  sun  and  the  planet    I 

ohservQ  also  that  the  planet  Mars^  and  consetiuently  the  ^htr^ 
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Superior  planets,  are  much  nearer  the  earth  at  one  time  than 
tflFothers. 

Fa.  The  difference,  with  respect  to  Mars,  is  no  less  than 
190  millions  of  miles;  the  whole  length  of  the  orbit  of  the 
ciiSrai.  This  will  be  a  proper  time  to  explain  what  is  meant 
by^the  heliocentric  longitude  of  the  planets,  referred  to  in  the 
Epbemeris. 

Ja,  Yes;  I  remember  you  promised  to  explain  this  when 
you  ciuneto  speak  of  the  planets;  I  do  not  know  the  meaning 
crf^the  word  heliocentric. 

Fa.  It  is  a  term  used  to  express  the  place  of  any  heavenly 
body,  as  seen  from  the  sun;  whereas  the  geocentric  place  of  a 
{^anet  is  the  position  which  it  has  when  seen  from  the  earth: 
heliocentric  is  from  the  Greek  kelios  (^Xios)  "  the  sun,"  and 
cerUron  {k-evrpov)  "  a  centre;"  &nd geocentric  fromge  (yjy)  "  the 
earth,"  and  centron  (Kevrpov)  "  a  centre/' 

Ch.  Will  you  show  us,  by  a  figure,  in  what  this  difference 
copyists? 

Fa.  I  wiU:  let  s  represent  the 
p^ace  of  the  sun;  b  Venus  in  its 
cifbit;  a  the  earth  in  hers;  and  c 
VflTS  in  his  orbit;  and  the  outer- 
most circle  will  represent  the  sphere 
<rf  fixed  stars.  Now,  to  a  spectator  j 
on  the  earth,  a,  Venus  will  appear 
among  the  fixed  stars  in  the  be- 
ginning of  Scorpio;  but,  as  viewed 
from  the  sun,  she  will  be  seen  be- 
food  the  middle  of  Leo.  Therefore 
Ifas  geocentric  longitude  of  Venus 
will  be  in  Scorpio,  but  her  heliocentric  longitude  will  be  in 
Leo. 

-.  Again,  to  a  spectator  at  a,  the  planet  Mars,  at  c,  will  appear 
mnoDg  the  fixed  stars  towards  the  end  of  the  sign  Pisces;  but, 
■8  viewed  from  the  sun,  he  will  be  seen  at  the  beginning  of 
dbe  sign  Aries:  consequently  the  geocentric  longitude  of  Mars 
tria  Pisces;  but  his  heliocentric  longitude  is  in  Aries. 

Ch.  How  is  the  fiery  redness  of  the  light  of  Mars  accounted 
far? 

\.Fa»  It  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Herschel  that  Mars  is  in- 
and  he  has  discerned  distinctly  the  outlines  o?  ewsL- 
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tinents  and  seas.  It  is  the  construction  of  the  fonoflii^-tke 
thinks,  which  gives  the  planet  the  ruddy  appeamnce  it  ^it, 
and  from  the  seas  is  reflected  a  greenish  hue.  He  baa' also 
observed  brilliant  white  spots  upon  its  poles  which  he  Soil- 
gines  to  be  snow;  for  they  disappear  when  they  have  bwD 
long  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  are  more  extended  and  distingudi- 
able  when  just  emanating  from  their  winter  season. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

What  arc  the  superior  planets,  and  ;  morning,  when  the  sun  rises  infhtMlti 
why  are  they  so  called  ?  —  At  what  and  the  reverse.  —  How  xnuoli  neutr 
distance  is  ]Mars  from  the  sun,  and  what  to  the  earth  is  Mars  than  the  o^ 
is  the  length  of  his  year?  —  How  was  ,  superior  planets  at  one  time  than  ll 
the  diurnal  rotation  of  this  planet  dis-  another  ?  —  What  is  meant  t^  Ifes 
covered  ?  —  What  is  the  magnitude  of  heliocentric  longitude  of  a  pUmetf — 
Mars,  and  what  proportion  of  light  and  ',  \Vha,t\8  the  geocetitric  place  titifilwltl 
heat  does  he  enjoy  from  the  sun  ? —  i  — Explain  by  fig.  Ift  in  what  tin  ^ 
Explain  by  fig.  18  tlie  direct  and  ap- ;  ference  between  the  heliocentrie  $i$A 
parent  retrograde  motions  of  the  supe-  geocentric  longitude  of  tlie 
rior  planets.  —  Tell  me  why  the  supe- !  consists, 
nor  planets  may  be  in  tlie  west  in  the  : 


names 
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CONVERSATION  XXL 

OF    THE    SMALL   PLANETS,  AND    OF   JUPITER. 

Father,  Next  to  Mars  we  come  to  fifteen  of  the  more 
recently  discovered  planets.  I  told  you,  in  Conversation  V^ 
that  there  were  altogether  twenty -three  planets.  Of  these 
the  orbits  of  three  are  within  that  of  Mars,  those  of  fifteen 
are  between  those  of  Mars  and  Jupiter,  and  the  orbits  of 
three  are  beyond  that  of  Juj)iter.  Now,  can  you  tell  me  the 
respective  distances  of  these  fifteen  from  the  sun,  the  length 
of  their  annual  revolutions,  and  whence  they  derived  their 


CL  I  think  so. 

Flora  has  a  period  of  revolution  «qual  to  1193  days^  being 
the  shortest  of  any  of  her  companion  planets;  her  mean  dia- 
tance  from  the  sun  being  209,826,000  miles.  Her  name  was 
given  her  by  Sir  J.  Herschel,  and  a  flower,  the  "  Rose  of 
England,"  was  chosen  as  her  symbol. 

Victoria  has  a  period  of  1302  days;  and  her  mean  dis- 
tance is  222,373,000  miles.  She  received  her  name  in  honour 
of  our  queen :  the  rule  hithei'to  followed  in  regard  to  tlie 
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ninor  planets  requiring  a  female  name,  taken  from  either 
the  Greek  or  the  Roman  mythology. 

'■  Vesta  performs  her  revolution  in  3*6284  years,  at  a  mean 
distance  of  226,000,000  miles.  She  was  named  after  the 
goddess  Vesta,  the  daughter  of  Saturn,  and  sister  to  Ceres 
and  Juno. 

Metis  requires  3-686  years  for  her  revolution,  and  her 
mean  distance  is  227,387,000  miles.  Metis,  in  Grecian  mytho- 
logy, was  the  first  wife  of  Jupiter,  she  was  one  of  the  Ocean- 
ides  or  sea^nymphs. 

Irts  requires  3*6844  years,  or  1346  days,  and  the  mean 
distance  is  227,334,000  miles.  Iris  was  named  after  the 
sea-nymph  of  that  name,  also  one  of  the  Oceanides. 

Hebe  takes  3*7761  years,  and  the  distance  is  231,089,000 
itniles.  Hebe,  in  mythology,  was  a  daughter  of  Jupiter  and 
Juno. 

■  Parthenope,  1401  days,  or  3*838  years;  and  the  mean 
distance,  233,611,000  miles.  Here  name  was  adopted  from 
that  of  one  of  the  Sirens.  The  ancient  name  of  the  city  of 
Naples,  the  residence  of  M.  de  Gasparis,  the  discoverer  of 
this  planet,  was  Parthenope. 

AsTRiEA  has  a  period  of  revolution  of  15 1 1  days,  and  a  mean 
distance  of  245,622,000  miles.  The  mythological  Astraea  was 
the  goddess  of  Justice,  and  during  the  iron  age  she  was  driven 
to  heaven  by  the  wickedness  and  impiety  of  mankind. 

Egeria,  1505  days,  and  244,940,000  miles.  The  nymph 
^eria  was  the  councillor  of  Numa  Pompilius. 

Irene,  4*15  years,  and  246,070,000  miles.  Irene  was  one 
pf  the  daughters  of  Jupiter,  and  her  name  was  adopted  in 
aUnsion  to  the  peace  prevailing  in  Europe  at  the  time  of  the 
discovery  of  the  planet. 

EuNOMiA,  1574  days,  or  4*308  years,  and  252,300,000 
miles.     Eunomia  was  a  sister  of  Irene. 

JuNO,  4*3594  years,  and  253,312,000  miles.  Juno  was 
the  daughter  of  Saturn,  and  sister  to  Jupiter,  Neptune,  Vesta, 
and  Ceres. 

Ceres,  4*6033  years,  and  263,713,000  miles. 

Pallas,  1687  days,  or  4*6175  years,  and  284,256,000  miles. 
Pallas  was  a  daughter  of  Jupiter. 

Htgeia,  2044  days,  or  5*594  years,  and  300,322,000  miles. 
Hygda  was  the  goddess  of  health. 

Pa,  There  are  three  planets,  as  I  told  yo\x»  y^Vo^^  \yt^\\» 
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i\re  beyond  that  of  Jupiter,  viz.,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  TSai» 
tune:  these  we  shall  consider  directly;  but  I  shaU  take.t^ 
opportunity  of  stating  to  you,  that  the  mean  distance  of  Npp- 
tune  from  the  sun  is  2,862,457,000  miles,  and  its  period  of 
revolution  6,012,671  days,  or  rather  more  than  164^  yc^f^c 

Ch,  Who  discovered  Neptune  ? 

Fa.  The  question  is  incapable  of  a  direct  answer. 

The  discovery  of  Neptune  forms  one  of  the  most  beantiM 
illustrations  of  the  exactness  and  dependency  to  be  placed  iipoi^ 
astronomical  investigations,  and  marks  in  a  signal  maimer 
the  maturity  of  astronomical  science.  The  proof,  or  at  lei4 
strong  presumption,  of  the  existence  of  a  planet  occupyingi 
the  position  of  Neptune,  as  a  means  of  accounting,  by  iti 
attraction,  for  certain  irregularities  observed  in  the  ynotfoBi^ 
of  Uranus,  was  afforded  almost  simultaneously  by  Mr.  Adaii% 
of  Cambridge,  and  M.  Leverrier,  of  Paris.  These  philosopbcitf 
were  enabled, /rom  theory  dUme^  to  calculate  whereabouts^ 
ought  to  appear  in  the  heavens,  if  visible,  the  places  thus  indi^ 
pendently  calculated  agreeing  surprisingly.  A  letter  benJB 
sent  by  Si.  Leverrier  to  M.  Galle,  of  Berlin,  requesting  hp(t 
to  look  for  a  planet  in  that  spot  in  the  heavens,  this  gentlenuQif 
did  so,  and  discovered  Neptune  on  the  same  evening.  Thk 
remarkable  verification  of  an  indication  so  extraordimurfi 
took  place  on  the  23rd  of  September,  1846. 

The  relative  sizes  of  these  planets  have  not  been  accnratetf  ^ 
determined;  nor  can  this  be  wondered  at,  considerii^  hof^ 
recently  several  of  them  have  been  discovered.     But  the  fit 
lowing  illustration,  by  Sir  J.  Herschel,  will  give  a  genenl| 
notion  of  that  of  some  of  them.     Choose  any  weU-levefled 
field  or  bowling-green.     On  it  place  a  globe,  two  feet  ip.. 
diameter;  this  will  represent  the  sun;  Mercury  will  be  repre- 
sented by  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  or  the  circumference  of  t 
circle  164  feet  in  diameter  for  its  orbit;  Yenus,  a  pea,  on  %; 
circle  284  feet  in  diameter;  the  earth,  also  a  pea,  on  a  dickv 
of  430  feet;  Mars,  a  rather  large  pin's  head^  on  a  cirde  Uj 
654  feet;  Juno,  Ceres,  Vesta,  and  Pallas,  grains  of  sand,  in 
orbits  of  from  lOOO  to  1200  feet;  Jupiter,  a  moderato-siied... 
orange,  in  a  circle  nearly  half-a-mile  across;  Saturn^  a  flmall.> 
orange,  on  a  circle  of  four-fifths  of  a  mile;  Uranus,  a  foil-., 
sized  cherry,  or  small  plum,  upon  a  circumference  of  a  cixcle : 
wore  than  a  mile  and  a  half;  and  Neptune,  a  good-oiecl 
plum,  on  a  circle  about  two  m\^  o^V^tCL^^m^^S^j^Atoe^ 
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Fa.  We  proceed  now  to  Jupiter,  the  largest  of  all  the 
DetSy  which  is  easily  known  bj  his  pecaliar  magnitude  and 


'  C^.  Is  Jupiter  larger  than  Venus? 

jPtf.  Though  he  does  not  appear  so  large,  yet  the  magnitude 
of  Venus  bears  but  a  very  small  proportion  to  that  of  Jupiter, 
whose  diameter  is  87,000  miles,  eleven  times  that  of  the  earth, 
consequently,  his  buUt  will  exceed  that  of  the  earth  1300 
times.  His  distance  from  the  sun  is  estimated  at  nearly  490 
millions  of  miles. 

Jia.  Then  he  is  more  than^t?e  times  further  from  the  sun 
liifui  the  earth,  and  consequently,  as  light  and  heat  diminish 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  distances  from  the  illuminating 
body  increase,  the  inhabitants  of  Jupiter  enjoy  but  a  twenty- 
fifth  part  of  the  light  and  heat,  afforded  by  the  sun,  that  we 

snjoT. 

Jra.  Another  thing  remarkable  in  this  planet  is,  that  he  re- 
volves on  his  axis,  which  is  perpendicular  to  his  orbit,  in  9 
boors,  55  min.  50  sec. ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  swift 
Aimal  rotation,  his  equatorial  diameter  is  6000  miles  greater 
dttn  his  polar  diameter,  and  found  to  be  in  the  proportion  of 
16  to  14. 

C*.  Since,  then,  a  variety  in  the  seasons  of  a  planet  de- 
pends upon  the  inclination  of  the  axis  to  its  orbit,  and  since 
the  axis  of  Jupiter  has  no  inclination,  there  can  be  no  differ- 
ence in  his  seasons,  nor  any  in  the  length  of  his  days  and 
nights. 

Fa,  Yott  are  right:  his  days  and  nights  are  always  five 
bcmrs  each  in  length;  and  at  his  equator  and  its  neighbour- 
hood there  is  perpetual  summer,  and  in  his  polar  region  a 
continual  winter. 

Ja.  What  is  the  term  of  his  annual  revolution? 

Fa,  It  is  equal  to  nearly  12  of  our  years;  for  he  takes  11 
years,  317  days,  14  hours,  2  min.  and  8^  sec.  to  make  a  re- 
volution round  the  sun;  consequently  he  travels  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  28,000  miles  in  an  hour. 

This  inmiense  planet  is  accompanied  by  four  satellites, 
which  revolve  about  him,  nearly  in  the  plane  of  his  equator, 
€tM!t\j  in  the  same  manner  as  the  moon  revolves  round  the 
earth,  and  at  different  distances,  and  in  different  periodical 
the^r^  in  about  1  day  and  18  hours;  the  second  m  *?> 
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days,  18  hours;  the  ikird  in  7    days^    3   hours;    snd  the 
fourth  in  16  days  and  16  hours.     They  >vere  discoTered  \^f 
'Galileo  in  1610,  immediatelj  after  the  inT^ntioh  of  the  t^ 
scope.     They  are  also  of  consideruble  magnitude  compi 
with  the  earth;  1;heir  diameters  may  be  estimated  as  follows 
that  of  the  first  rather  leas  than  -J-  of  that  of  the  earth;  of 
second,  ^;  of  the  third,  |>  which  ie  about  tlie  st2:e  of  Mai^ 
and  of  ^e  fourth,  rather  more  than  J.  , 

Ch.  And  are  these  satellites,  like  our  moon,  subject  to 
eclipses? 

Fa,  Yes:  and  they  can  be  observed  with  the  greatest  pre- 
cision; these  eclipses  also  are  of  considerable  imfmrtance  to 
astronomers  in  ascertaining  with  ticcuracy  the  longitude  of 
different  places  on  the  earth,  and  in  determining  the  sidfiff^' 
and  synodical  revolutions  of  the  satellites. 

By  means  of  the  eclipses^of  Jupiter*^  satellites,  a  method 
was  also  obtained  by  Roemer  of  demonstrating  that  tlie* 
motion  of  light  is  progressive,  and  not  imlantmieaus^  as  w8<* 
once  supposed;  for  the  eclipses  and  emersions  of  Jupitri^' 
satellites  become  visible  about  16  min.  26  sec,  earlier  wto 
the  earth  is  at  its  least  distance  from  Jupiter,  than  when  ft'ii 
at  its  greatest.  Hence  it  is  found  that  the  velocity  of  li^htV 
nearly  11,000  times  greater  than  the  velocity  of  the  earth  ijt' 
its  orbit,  and  more  than  a  million  of  times  greater  than  that  of 
a  ball  fired  from  a  cannon.  It  is  estimnted  at  192,000  miles  i 
wecond,  so  that  rays  of  light  occupy  above  a  quarter  of  an  hoi 
in  passing  through  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit. 

Ch.  In  looking  through  a  telescope  at  this  phinet  we  ^\ 
serve  several  dark  streaks  across  Ms  disk,  parallel  to  hi 
equator;  what  are  they,  Papa? 

Fa,  Those  streaks  are  called  the  hdts  of  Jupiter;  and 

vary  in  their  appearance  at  different  times,  both  as  to  their' 
breadth  and  their  situation ;  spots  have  also  been  seen  upon  theHi* ' 
whence  it  has  been  imagined  thatthe^e  peculiarities  are  in  tb^j 
atmosphere  of  the  planet,  and  produced  by  a  strong  current, 
analogous,  in  some  respects,  to  our  trade -winds.  Dr.  Hersoliei 
thinks  it  is  the  comparatively  darkei'  body  of  the  plane! 
is  presented  to  view  in  these  streaks,  because  they  do  n 
pear  of  so  decisive  a  character  on  tlie  edge  of  the  dti^ 
gradually  fade  away  as  they  approach  it.  J 
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QUESTIONS  FOB  EXAMTSTATION. 


^WbAt  are  the  imaller  planets?  — 
Wftte  azid  by  whom  were  they  dis- 
Qjir^Md  ?  -^  How  18  Jupiter  known  ? — 
ynhatM  the  magnitude  of  Jupicer,  and 
M^fiii^ fa  his  distance  fix>m  the  sun? — 
Wlukt  ^KDportion  of  light  and  heat  does 
hi^fisi^  from  that  luminary? —  What 
itf  the  length  of  his  days  and  nights  ? — 
If  there  anything  remarkable  with  re- 


gard to  this  planet  ?  —  Is  there  any  dif> 
ference  of  seasons,  or  in  the  length  of 
day  and  night,  in  Jupiter?  —  What  is 
the  length  of  Jupiter's  year,  and  at 
what  rate  does  he  travel  ? —  now  many 
moons  has  Jupiter?  —  To  what  prac- 
tical purpose  have  the  eclipses  of  Ju^ 
piter's  moons  been  applied? 


CONVERSATION  XXII. 


OF    SATUEN. 

'  J^aiheT,  We  are  now  arrived  at  Saturn,  which,  previous  to 
discovery  of  Herschel,  was  esteemed  the  most  remote 
let  of  the  solar  system;  his  appearance  is  less  brilliant  than 
.  of  Jupiter  or  of  Venus. 
""     How  is  he  distinguished  in  the  heavens  ? 
So.  He  shines  with  a  pale  dead  light,  very  unlike  the 
acy  of  Jupiter;  yet  his  magnitude  seems  to  vie  with 
at  of  Jupiter  himself.     The  diameter  of  Saturn  is  nearly 
1.000  miles:  his  distance  from  the  sua  is  about  890  millions 
:  xniles;  and  he  performs  his  journey  round  that  luminary  in 
E>ut  29^  of  our  years:  consequently  he  must  travel  at  a  rate 
not  much  short  of  21,000  miles  in  an  hour. 

_  jra»  His  great  distance  from  the  sun  must  render 'an  abode 
^XjX  Saturn  extremely  cold,  and  dark  too,  in  comparison  with 
what  we  experience  here. 

JFa.  His  distance  from  the  sun  being  between  9  and  1*0 
I  greater  than  that  of  the  earth,  he  must  enjoy  about  100 
1  less  light  and  heat.  It  has  nevertheless  been  calculated 
li(at  the  light  of  the  sun  at  Saturn  is  500  times  greater  than 
t&kt  which  we  enjoy  from  our  full  moon, 

iCh,  The  day-light  at  Saturn,  then,  cannot  be  very  con- 
tinijptible.  I  should  hardly  have  thought  that  the  light  of  the 
flmi  there  was  600  times  greater  than  that  experienced  from 
ft  .jydl  moon. 

Fa,  So  much  greater  is  our  meridian  light  than  this,  that, 
during  the  sun's  absence  behind  a  cloud,  when  t\v<i  "\i^\.  \ai 
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much  weaker  than  when  we  behold  him  in  all  his  l^kSponi 
splendour,  it  is  reckoned  that  our  day-light  is  90,QOO^m^ 
greater  than  the  light  of  the  moon  at  its  fulL  ....  .^j]^ 

Ja.  But  Saturn  has  several  moons,  I  beheve.  n  OS 

Fa.  He  is  attended  by  seven  satellites  or  mooiiSy  whoMfP- 
riodical  times  differ  very  much.     The  following  UHbhlmi  ' 
show  you  the  mean  distances  of  each  satellite  fromy.  Si^Hh 
and  give  you  also  their  periods  of  sidereal  revolutioii.     -  ji> 

Satellite,                       Mean  Dittance.  Periodic  TimB. 

d.  h.  m.  "'^ 

1  3-351  0  22  88   '^ 

2  4-300  1  8  53  >^ 

3  5-284  1  21  18 

4  6-819  2  17  45  ^ 

5  9-524  4  12  25   --^ 

6  22-081  15  22  41  '^ 

7  64-359  79   7  65'? 

The  most  distant  satellite  was  discovered  by  Huygens  ixiralr 
four  others  by  Dominic  Cassini  about  20  years  later;  ;&3e 
the  two  interior  ones,  which  can  only  be  seen  under  va(^P|fe' 
culiar  circumstances,  and  by  the  most  powerful  telescopea, 
were  discovered  by  Dr.  Herschel  in  1789.  The  seve^^ 
satellite  is  by  far  the  largest,  and  is  known  to  turn  on  itaajd^i 
and  in  its  rotation  is  subject  to  the  same  law  which  our  moao 
obeys;  that  is,  it  revolves  on  its  axis  in  the  same  time  ttu^ 
revolves  «bout  the  planet.  '  "-^ 

Besides  these  seven  moons,  Saturn  is  encompassed  with  tirt 
broad  ringsy  which  are  probably  of  considerable  importance  ifl 
reflecting  the  light  of  the  sun  to  that  planet.  Dr.  Hersdid 
gives  the  dimensions  of  these  rings  as  follows: — 


Exterior  diameter  of  exterior  ring 

Interior  ditto 

Exterior  diameter  of  interior  ring 

Interior  ditto 

Equatorial  diameter  of  the  body   . 

Interval  between  the  planet  and  interior  ring       1 9,090 

Interval  of  the  rings UT91 

Thickness  of  the  rino^s  not  exceeding      .     .  IQp 


176,418 

I5o,272i 

151,690 

117,339 

79,160 
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Fig.  20. 


'  These  rings  give  Saturn  a 
^rery  different  appearance  from 
any  of  the  other  planets.  Fig. 
20  is  a  representation  of  Saturn, 
ii$  seen  throogh  a  good  telescope ; 
(fttid  from  the  circumstance  of 
■the  ring  casting  a  dark  shadow 
on  the  planet  on  the  side  nearest 
the  sun,  and  receiving  the  shadow  of  the  planet  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  ring  is  composed 
of  some  solid  and  ponderous  material;  while  as  to  its  useful- 
ness, all  must  at  present  rest  on  conjecture. 

Ch.  Is  it  known  whether  Saturn  turns  on  its  axis? 
Fa,  According  to  Dr.  Herschel,  it  has  a  rotation  about  its 
axis  in  10  hours  29  min.  16*8  sec.  This  he  computed  fi*(Hn 
the  equatorial  diameter  being  greater  than  the  polar  diameter, 
in  the  proportion  nearly  of  11  to  12.  Dr.  Herschel  has  also 
discovered  that  the  ring  just  mentioned  revolves  about  the 
jpi^Lftnet  in  10  hours  and  a  half. 

,i;,-,&tturn  has  a  diameter  of  76,068  miles,  /consequently  he  is 
^fji^lj  1000  times  larger  than  the  earth. 
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QUESTIONS  FOB  EXAMINATION. 


Howb  Satnm  distinguished  in  the 
'€BB? — How  large  is  Satnm,  and 
f§^  wbat  distance  is  he  from  the  son? — 
iKbMt  is  the  length  of  his  year,  and  at 
what  rate  does  he  travel  ?  —  What 
proportion  of  light  and  heat  does  he 
^^|o/  fWun  the  sun  ? — Do  yon  recollect 


how  much  greater  daylight  is  than  the 
light  of  the  moon  at  its  ftill?— How 
many  moons  has  Saturn  ?  —  What 
other  peculiarities  are  noticed  with  re- 
gard to  Saturn?— Is  the  length  of 
Saturn's  day  and  night  known? 


CONVERSATION  XXIH. 

OP  HERSCHEL  OR  UEANUS. 

Father.  We  have  but  one  other  planet  to  describe:  that  is 
HerscheL 

Ja.  Was  it  discovered  by  Dr.  Herschel? 

Fa.  It  was,  on  the  13th  of  March,  1781,  and  therefore,  by 
astronomers  in  general,  as  mentioned  in  a  former  conversation, 
it  was  denominated  the  planet  Herschel.  It  is,  however,  now 
more  usually  called  Uranus,  a  word  derived  from  the  Greek 
ouranos  (ovpavog)  "  heaven."     It  had  also  been  previously  ob- 
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served  by  Flamstead,  Bradley,  Meyer,  and  Lemonnifir,  Inl 
tliey  did  not  consider  it  to  be  a  planet. 

Ch.  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  ever  seen  this  planet.    --^* 

Fa,  Its  apparent  diameter  is  too  small  to  be  disoi^ifiSid 
readily  by  the  naked  eye;  but  it  may  be  easily  discovered  in  i 
clear  night,  when  it  is  above  the  horizon,  by  means  of  a  good 
telescope;  its  situation  being  previously  ascertained  from  the 
Ephemeris. 

Ja,  Is  it  owing  to  the  smallness  of  this  planet,  or  to  its 
great  distance  from  the  sun,  that  we  cannot  see  it  with  the 
naked  eye? 

Fa.  Both  these  causes  are  combined.  In  comparison  wiA 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  it  is  small;  his  diameter  being  alxJat 
35,000  miles,  nearly  four  and  a  half  times  that  of  the  esil]i; 
and  his  distance  from  the  sun  is  estimated  at  more  than  f8O0 
millions  of  miles  from  that  luminary,  around  which,  however, 
he  performs  his  journey  in  84  of  our  years:  consequ6nl3y  & 
must  travel  at  the  rate  of  16,000  miles  in  an  hour.  '?' 

Ch,  But  if  this  planet  was  only  discovered  in  1781,  hdWHs 
it  known  that  it  will  complete  its  revolution  in  84  years?  '  ■'" 

Fa,  By  a  long  series  of  observations  it  was  found  to  mcfyJB 
with  such  a  velocity  as  would  carry  it  round  the  heavens  lb 
that  period.  Moreover,  when  it  was  discovered,  it  was  & 
Gemini,  and  it  is  now  advanced  far  among  the  signs  of  Ae 
Zodiac,  almost  a  fourth  part  of  its  journey. 

Ja,  How  many  moons  has  the  planet  Herschel? 

Fa,  He  is  supposed  to  have  six  satellites  or  moons;  buttihe 
existence  of  more  than  two  is  not  clearly  made  out;  one  of 
these,  the  nearest  to  the  planet,  performs  his  revolution  round 
the  primary  in  8  days,  16  hours,  56  min.  and  3 1*3  sec.;  and 
the  other  takes  13  days,  11  hours,  7  min.  and  12*6  sec.  for 
his  journey. 

Ch,  Is  there  any  idea  formed  as  to  the  light  and  heat  en- 
joyed by  this  planet? 

Fa,  His  distance  from  the  sun  is  19  times  greater  than  that 
of  the  earth;  consequently,  since  the  square  of  19  is  361,  the 
iight  and  heat  experienced  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  planiet 
must  be  361  times  less  than  we  derive  from  the  rays  of  the  son. 

The  proportion  of  light  enjoyed  by  the  planet  Herschel  has 
been  estimated  at  about  equal  to  the  effect  of  248  of  our  foil 
moons.     This  planet  is  about  80  times  larger  than  the  earth 
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Is  the  planet  Herschel  easily-  dis- 
tinguished ? — How  large  is  this  planet, 
aud  at  what  distance  is  he  from  the  son  ? 
"^^  What  is  the  length  of  his  year,  and 


at  what  rate  does  he  travel? — How 
many  moons  has  the  i>lanet  llenicliel  ? — 
What  is  the  proportion  of  light  and  heat 
which  tills  planet  enjoys  from  t'^c  sun  ? 


I  ■■ 
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OF   COMETS. 


Father.  Besides  tlie  eleven  primary  planets,  and  the  eigli- 

rteen  secondary  ones,  or  satelHtes,  which  we  have  been  de- 
*,  scribing,  there  are  other  bodies  belonging  to  the  solai*  system, 
'  called  comets. 
[  5  .C%.  Do  comets  resemble  the  planets  in  any  respects  r 

jFa.  Like  them,  they  are  supposed  to  revolve  about  the  sun 
*m  elliptical  orbits,  very  elongated,  and  to  describe  equal  ai-eas 

in  equal  times;  and  they  are  only  visible  during  the  short 
^fip^e  they  are  in  the  perihelia  of  their  orbits,  and  they  do  not 
"appear  to  be  adapted  for  the  habitation  of  animated  beings, 
..owing  to  the  great  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  to  which  they,  in 
fV^!^  course,  must  be  subjected  from  this  great  eccentricity  of 
.iheir  orbit;  nor  do  they  travel  like  the  planets  from  west  to 
'^fiiSt,  but  in  all  directions  indifferently. 

The  comet  seen  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  the  year  1680, 

immediately  after  its  perihelian  passage,  was  observed  to 
.approach  so  near  the  sun,  that  its  heat  was  estimated  by  tliat 
'igreat  man  to  be  2000  times  greater  than  that  of  red-hot  iron: 
rand  further,  that  its  length  amoimted  to  the  enormous  extent 
;pf  41,000,000  leagues. 
'.   .  Jhs  It  must  have  been  a  very  solid  body  to  have  endured 

Buch  a  heat  without  being  entirely  dissipated. 

JFa,  So,  indeed,  it  should  seem:  and  a  body  thus  heated 

must  retain  its  heat  a  long  time;  for  a  red-hot  globe  of  iron, 
.of  a.  single  inch  in  diameter,  exposed  to  the  open  air,  will 

scarcely  lose  all  its  heat  in  an  hour;  and  it  is  said,  that  a 

globe  of  red-hot  iron,  as  large  as  our  earth,  would  scarcely 

cool  in  50,000  years.* 
._  Ch.  Are  comets  numerous,  and  their  periodical  times  wel 

known? 

•  See  Enfield's  Institutes  of  Natural  Philosophy,  p.  296.    ^uei  ^e:v\,\Q\i.. 
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Fa,  The  orbits  of  129  comets  have  been  determiiwd;  lipt 
only  68  have  a  direct  motion;  the  remaining  61  have  bfQe|i. 
found  to  have  a  retrograde  motion,  and,  what  is  surpriflqiAij 
their  orbits  intersect  the  ecliptic  in  everj  imaginable  SQJ^ 
However,  out  of  all  this  number  there  are  but  three  'WuOi|| 
returns  to  the  sun  in  successive  revolutions  have  been  venflel, 
by  actual  observation,  and  brought  within  any  degree  of 'o9^,, 
tainty.  The  first  is  named  Halley's  comet,  the  retam  'ffi\ 
which  is  in  every  75  years.  The  second,  Encke^s  comfit^  whoJN^, 
return  is  in  about  3^  years;  and  thirdly,  Biela*s  comety  whicbf. 
returns  in  about  6  years  and  8  months. 

The^r^^  of  these  appeared  in  the  years  1531,  160?,  16^ 
1759,  and  in  1835;  it  took  its  name  from  Dr.  Haller^,  who 
applied  Newton's  laws  and  established  its  periodical  retains. 

The  second,  or  Encke^s  comet,  so  named  from  Profi^sm, 
Encke  of  Berlin,  who  computed  its  elliptic  elements,  appomJ|^ 
in  1789,  1795,  1801,  and  1805:  but  its  periodic  returns 
not  established  till  1819.  It  was  visible  in  1825,  1828, 
1832,  but  from  observations  it  is  thought  that  its  period 
return  is  continually  diminishing.  T^ 

The  third,  or  Biela's  comet,  named  after  its  discoverer,  w^Pi, 
was  an  Austrian  officer,  appeared  in  1772,  1789,  1795, 18S2V^ 
1839,  and  in  1846.     It  is  a  small  comet,  having  no  taiL     . ,,: 

Some  comets  have  been  observed,  whose  greatest  distance., 
was  eleven  thousand  two  hundred  millions  of  miles  from  thft 
sun;  and  whose  least  distance  from  the  sun's  centre  was  but 
forty-nine  thousand  miles;  and  in  this  part  of  its  orbit  it 
travelled  at  the  immense  rate  of  880,000  miles  in  an  hour. 

Ja.  Do  all  bodies  move  faster  or  slower  in  proportion  as  they-, 
are  nearer  to,  or  more  distant  from,  their  centre  of  motion  ? 

Fa.  They  do:  for  if  you  look  back  upon  the  last  six  or 
seven  lectures,  you  will  see  that  the  planet  Herschel,  which 
is  the  most  remote  planet  in  the  solar  system,  travels  at  the 
rate  of  16,000  miles  an  hour;  Saturn,  the  next  in  order, 
21,000,  miles;  Jupiter,  28,000  miles ;  Mars,  53,000  miles ;  the 
earth,  65,000  miles;  Venus,  75,000  miles;  and  Mercury  at  the.: 
rate  of  105,000  miles  in  an  hour.  But  here  we  come  to  "*■ 
comet,  whose  progressive  motion,  in  that  part  of  its  ottijS' 
which  is  nearest  to  the  sun,  is  more  than  equal  to  eight  times 
the  velocity  of  Mercury. 

C/i.  Why  are  they  caUed  comets,  Papa? 
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^  Pa,  The  word  comet  is  derived  from  the  Greek  come  (KOfirj) 
*'liair:''  and  has  been  appKed  to  these  heavenly  bodies  from 
ike  circumstance  of  their  having  the  appearance  of  being  at- 
tended by  a  beard  or  hair.  The  central  and  more  luminous 
pfirt  is  called  the  nucleus:  if  this  nucleus  is  encircled  by  a 
nebulous  appearance,  it  is  called  a  haired  comet;  if  a  nebulosity 
cxr  luminous  tail  follows  the  comet  like  a  train,  it  is  called  a 
tailed  comet;  if  the  nebulosity  precedes,  it  is  called  a  bearded 
comet.  But  these  distinctions  are  not  observed  in  modem 
WtHrks  on  astronomy:  for  whether  they  have  any  nebulosity  or 
tail,  or  not,  they  are  simply  called  comets. 

•  C%.  Of  what  are  comets  constructed?  Are  they  supposed  to 
be  of  the  same  nature  as  the  planets,  or  the  stars? 

JFa,  The  physical  constitution- of  comets,  though  it  has  been 
subject  to  the  most  learned  inquiry,  is  still  involved  in  much 
D6l56urity ;  and  Dr.  Herschel  adds,  that  no  rational  or  plausible 
eab^Ianation  has  been  yet  offered  in  respect  of  the  tail.  It  ia 
e^^mely  probable  that  the  comets  are  merely  collections  of 
gAfeieous  matter:  the  nucleusy  when  seen  through  the  most 
powerful  telescopes,  seems  to  have  no  solidity,  though  in  some 
attuhute  stellar  point  has  been  observed  bearing  the  character 
of  a  solid  body;  and  the  luminous  appendage  also  seems  to 
have  the  nature  of  smoke,  fog,  or  cloud,  yet  still  all  is,  at 
preiBent,  hypothetical. 

'  C%.  Were  not  comets  formerly  dreaded,  as  awful  prodigies, 
exciting  great  alarm  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  world? 
.  Fa.  Yes;  to  uninformed  people  they  have  been  a  source  of 
terror,  from  a  superstitious  notion  of  their  foreboding  evil  to 
tlie  world,  of  being  the  harbingers  of  indefinite  and  un- 
avoidable calamity. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 


In  wnat  respects  do  oomets  resemble 
the  planets?  —  What  is  said  of  the 
eontot  seen  by  Sir  I.  Newton  in  1680  ?— 
Is  thero  anything  known  with  certainty 
lii  rei^ard  to  the  penodical  times  of 
0omet8?  — How  i£  it  shown  that  all 


bodies  move  faster  or  slower  in  propo 
tion  as  they  are  nearer  to,  or  more  di 
tant  fh)m,  their  centre  of  motion? — 
What  is  the  nature  of  comets ;  and  why 
are  they  so  called  ?  —  Explain  their 
different  parts. 
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CONVERSATION  XXV.  !' 

OF    THE    SUN. 

Father,  Having  given  you  a  particular  description  of  ibe 
planets  which  revolve  about  the  sun,  and  also  of  the  satellite 
which  travel  round  the  primary  planets  as  central  bodied, 
while  they  are  carried  at  the  same  time  with  these  bodiei 
round  the  sun,  we  shall  now  take  some  notice  of  the  m 
himself. 

Ja,  You  told  us,  a  few  days  ago,  that  the  sun  has  a  roti 
tion  on  its  axis.     How  is  that  known  ? 

Fa,  By  the  many  dark  spots  on  his  surface,  it  is  ascertaintid 
that  he  completes  a  revolution  from  West  to  East  on  Hi 
axis  in  about  25  days,  two  days  less  than  his  apparent  revo- 
lution, in  consequence  of  the  earth's  motion  in  her  orbit»'& 
the  same  direction.  '\ 

Ch,  Is  the  figure  of  the  sun  globular  ? 

Fa,  No;  the  motion  about  its  axis  renders  it  spherdclii) 
having  its  diameter  at  the  equator  greater  than  that  whiii 
passes  through  the  poles. 

The  sun's  diameter  is  estimated  at  892,000  miles,  which  is 
equal  to  upwards  of  100  diameters  of  the  earth  ;  and  theare- 
fore  his  bulk  is  about  1,400,000  times  greater  than  that  of  liB 
earth:  but  the  density  of  the  matter  of  which  it  is  composed 
is  four  times  less  than  the  density  of  our  globe,  yet  his  yolqiqiB 
is  500  times  greater  than  that  of  all  the  planets  taken 
together. 

We  have  abeady  seen  that,  by  the  attraction  of  *the  sun, 
the  planets  are  retained  in  their  orbits,  and  that  to  him  they 
are  indebted  for  light,  heat,  and  motion. 

Ch,  What,  Papa,  did  you  say  was  the  distance  of  the  sun 
from  the  earth  ? 

Fa,  The  sun  is  estimated  to  be  96  millions  of  miles  from 
the  earth,  and  were  a  cannon-ball  of  241bs.  weight,  to  be  im- 
pelled by  about  8  lbs.  of  gunpowder,  at  the  velocity  of  1600 
feet  in  a  second,  it  would  take  ten  years  to  reach  the  sun,  if  it 
proceeded  with  the  same  uniform  velocity.  Sound  would  take 
more  than  13  years  to  pass  from  us  to  the  sun;  and  Ughty  whicb 
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travels  at  the  rate  of  192,500  miles  in  a  second,  occupies  8  min. 
18  sec.  to  reach  us  from  the  sun. 

Ch,  Is  the  sun  supposed  to  be  inhabited,  Papa  ? 
Fa,  Of  all  the  orbs  the  sun  we  know  is  the  most  conspi- 
cuous and  the  most  magnificent;  and  through  him  all  the 
-worlds  are  enlightened,  and  by  his  presence  we  behold  the 

.^day. 

'^'"  The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  mind,  in  contemplating  this 
Ibrilliant  orb,  is  its  astonishing  magnitude,  which,  as  we  have 

3ust  observed,  is  more  than  a  million  times  larger  than  our 

%rth. 

From  the  effects  which  this  immense  body  has  in  enlight- 
eping  and  warming  us,  and  in  promoting  vegetable  and  animal 
Hfe,  we  should  naturally  be  disposed  to  believe  it  were  a  vast 

jjbody  of  fire;  but  this  opinion,  although  it  prevailed  for  ages, 

^JA  now  almost  rejected. 

Some  astronomers  consider  it  not  improbable,  that  the 

i^iu  may  so  nearly  resemble  the  earth,  as  to  be  a  suitable 
riesidence  for  rational  and  immortal  beings.  Others  again 
consider  it  to  be  an  immense  furnace,  but  everything  con- 
p^ted  with  this  subject  is  conjecture,  and  we  must  at  last 

^iMKclaim.  with  many  others,  "  the  sun  is  a  vast  mystery." 

QUESTIONS   FOE    EXAMINATION. 


•  Mem  is  it  known  that  the  sun  turns 
en  its  axis  ?  —  In  what  time  is  this  re- 
velation made? —  What  is  the  figure 
cC  the  sun  ?  —  What  is  the  size  of  this 
body? — What  is  the  solar  system  ? — 
^frtj  so  called  ?  —  What  are  the  names 
■of  the  several  planets  which  constitute 
the  solar  system  ?  —  Hoi?  many  satel- 
lites or  moons  are  there  ?  —  Which  of 
the  '.planets   have   moons ?  —  Which 


have  not?  —  Describe  the  sun. — What 
methods  did  astronomers  adopt  to  ob- 
tain a  knowledge  of  the  distance  of  the 
sun  from  the  earth  ? — Of  what  is  it  the 
source  ?  —  What  constitutes  day  ?  — 
What  night? — What  is  the  diameter 
of  the  sun? — What  his  distance  from 
the  earth  ?  —  What  is  the  opinion  of 
philosophers  as  to  what  constitutes  the 
body  of  the  sun  ? 


CONVERSATION   XXVI. 

OJP   THE   FIXED    STAUS,    AND   OF   THE    SHOOTING    STABS. 

.'  "  Father,  We  will  now,  before  closing  our  Astronomical  Con- 
'  versations,  refer  again  to  the  fixed  stars,  wliich,  like  our  sun» 
^•lune  by  their  own  light. 
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Ch.  Is  it  certain  that  the  fixed 'stars  are  of  themsdi^ 
luminous  bodies;  and  that  the  planets  borrow  their  light  fixk 
the  sun? 

Fa,  By  the  help  of  telescopes  it  is  seen  that  Mercury 
Venus,  and  Mars  shine  by  a  borrowed  light,  for,  like  t^< 
moon,  they  are  observed  to  have  diiferent  phases  according 
to  their  situation  with  regard  to  the  sun.  The  immense  & 
tances  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Herschel,  do  not  allow  t!n 
difference  between  the  perfect  and  imperfect  illumination  b 
their  discs  or  phases  to  be  perceptible. 

Now,  the  ^stance  of  the  fixed  stars  from  the  earth  is  » 
great,  that  reflected  light  would  be  much  too  weak  ever  fc 
reach  the  eye  of  an  observer  here. 

Ja,  Is  this  distance  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  pre 
cision? 

Fa.  It  is  not :  but  it  is  known  with  certainty  to  be  '» 
great,  that  the  whole  length  of  the  earth's  orbit  (viz.  19( 
millions  of  miles)  is  but  a  point  in  comparison  of  it:  and  heiib 
it  is  inferred,  that  the  distance  of  the  nearest  fixed  star  ctti 
not  be  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  times  the  extent  of  {h 
earth's  orbit;*  that  is,  a  hundred  thousand  times  190  milHcm 
of  miles,  or  19,000,000,000,000  miles.  This  distance  b^ 
immensely  great,  the  best  method  of  forming  some  clear  con 
ception  of  it  is  to  compare  it  with  the  velocity  of  som 
moving  body  by  which  it  may  be  measured.  The  swifltef 
motion  we  are  acquainted  with  is  that  of  light;  which,  as  w 
have  seen,  is  at  the  rate  of  12  millions  of  miles  in  a  minute 
and  yet  light  would  be  about  three  years  in  passing  from  th 
nearest  fixed  star  to  the  earth. 

A  cannon-ball,  which  may  be  made  to  i|iove  at  the  rate  c 
20  miles  in  a  minute,  would  be  1800  thousand  years  in.trs 
versing  this  distance.  Sound,  the  velocity  of  which  is '  1 
miles*  in  a  minute,  would  be  more  than  2  million  7  hundre 
thousand  years  in  passing  from  the  star  to  the  earth.  So  thi 
if  it  were  possible  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  to  see  t% 
light,  to  hear  the  sound,  and  to  receive  the  ball  of  a  canno 
discharged  at  the  nearest  fixed  star,  they  would  not  percei^ 
the  light  of  its  explosion  for  three  years  after  it  had  been  fim 
nor  receive  the  ball  till  1800  thousand  years  had  elapsed;  m 

*  See  I>r.  Enfield's  Institates  of  Natural  Fbilosophy,  p.  f  47.    Second 
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hear  the  report  for  2  millions  and  7  hundred  thousand  years 
after  the  explosion. 

Ch.  Are  the  fixed  stars  at  different  distances  from  the  earth? 

Fa.  Their  magnitudes,  as  you  have  learned,  appear  to  be 
different  from  one  another;  which  difference  may  arise  either 
from  a  diversity  in  their  real  magnitudes  or  in  their  distances, 
or  from  both  conjointly.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Herschel,  that 
the  difierent  apparent  magnitudes  of  the  stars  arise  from  the 
different  distances  at  which  they  are  situated;  and  he  there- 
fore concludes  that  stars  of  the  seventh  magnitude  are  at 
seven  times  the  distance  from  us  that  those  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude are. 

By  the  assistance  of  his  telescopes  he  is  able  to  discover 
stars  at  497  times  the  distance  of  Sirius,  the  Dog-star:  from 
which  he  infers  that  with  more  powerful  instruments  he 
should  be  able  to  discover  stars  at  still  greater  distances. 

Ja.  I  recollect  that  you  told  us  once,  that  it  had  been  sup- 
posed, by  some  astronomers,  that  there  might  be  fixed  stars 
at  so  great  a  distance  from  us,  that  the  rays  of  their  light 
had  not  yet  reached  the  earth,  although  they  had  been  travel- 
ling at  the  rate  of  12  millions  of  miles  in  a  minute,  from  the 
first  creation  to  the  present  time. 

Fa.  I  did:  it  was  one  of  the  sublime  speculations  of  the 
celebrated  Huygens.  Dr.  Halley  has  also  advanced  what,  he 
says,  seems  to  be  a  metaphysical  paradox;  viz.  that  the  num- 
b^  of  fixed  stars  must  be  more  than  finite,  and  some  of  them 
at  a  greater  than  a  finite  distance  from  others:  and  Mr.  Addi- 
son has  justly  observed,  that  this  thought  is  far  from  being 
extravagant,  when  we  consider  that  the  universe  is  the  work 
of  Infinite  Power,  prompted  by  Infinite  Goodness,  and  having 
an  infinite  space  to  exert  itself  in;  so  that  our  imagination 
ean  set  no  bounds  to  it.  And  Dr.  Herschel's  discoveries  go 
veyfar  to  establish  the  truth  of  these  conjectures. 

Ck»  What  do  you  suppose  is  the  use  of  these  fixed  stars  to 
US  on  the  earth?  Not  to  enlighten  the  earth,  I  imagine;  for  a 
single  additional  moon  would  give  us  much  more  light,  espe- 
ciaUy  if  it  were  so  contrived  as  to  afford  us  its  assistance  at 
those  intervals  when  our  present  moon  is  below  the  horizon. 

Feu  Your  conjectures  are  reasonable:  they  do  not  seem  to 
war  shallow  reasoning  powers  to  have  been  created  for  our  use, 
ftinoe  thousands,  and  even  millions;  are  never  seen  but  \)^  ^^^ 
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assistance  of  glasses,  to  which  but  few  of  our  race  have  access.;,, 
and  I  feel  that  your  minds  are  too  enlightened  to  imagin^.^ 
like  children  unaccustomed  to  reflection,  that  all  things  w;ere.^ 
created  for  the  enjoyment  of  man  alone.  The  earth  dp^. 
which  we  live  is  but  one  of  eleven  primary  planets  circulatinjf _ 
perpetually  round  the  sun  as  a  centre,  and  with  which  are  coBr  1, 
nected  eighteen  secondary  planets  or  moons,  all  of  which  arlf).., 
robably  teeming  with  living  beings,  capable,  though  in  dif-  . 
ferent  ways,  of  enjoying  the  bounties  of  the  great  First  Cause: 
and  which  have  been  designed,  beyond  a  doubt,  for  some  great . 
end,  by  the  Onmiscient  Creator,  too  inscrutable  for  the  pre- . 
sumptive  reasoning  of  man. 

The  fixed  stars,  however,  are  probably  suns,  which,  like 
our  sun,  serve  to  enlighten,  warm,  and  sustain  other  systems 
of  planets  and  their  dependent  satellites. 

Ja.  Would  our  sun  appear  as  a  fixed  star  at  any  great, 
distance? 

Fa.  It  certainly  would:  and  Dr.  Herschel  thinks  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  is  one  of  the  heavenly  bodies  belonging  to 
that  tract  of  the  heavens  known  by  the  name  of  the  MUkjf,^ 
Way. 

Ch,  I  know  the  milky  way  in  the  heavens;  but  I  little! 
thought  that  I  had  any  concern  witn  it  otherwise  than  as  an 
observer. 

Fa,  The  milky  way  consists  of  fixed  stars,  too  small  to  be 
discerned  by  the  naked  eye;  and  if  our  sun  be  one  of  them, 
the  earth  and  other  planets  are  closely  connected  with  this 
part  of  the  heavens. 

But,  my  dear  children,  it  is  time  that  we  should  bring  this 
subject  to  a  conclusion.  I  must  not,  however,  forget  to 
notice  those  well-known  meteors,  the  Shooting  Stars,  the 
origin  and  nature  of  which  are  involved  in  great  obscurity, 
and  which  have  of  late  years  excited  great  interest  by  their 
periodical  appearances  in  unusually  great  numbers.  The 
apparent  magnitudes  of  these  meteors  are  widely  different; 
the  greater  part  of  them  resemble  stars  of  the  3rd,  4th,  atli^ 
and  6th  magnitude,  but  some  occur  which  surpass  stars  of  the 
ist  magnitude,  and  even  exceed  Jupiter  and  Venus  in 
brilUancy.  They  are  observed  at  all  times  of  the  year,  but 
generally  speaking  they  appear  to  be  more  abundant  towards 
the  end  of  summer,  and  in  the  autumn,   especially  about 
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the  12th  ami  13th  of  November.  Various  hypotheses  have 
been  proposed  to  account  for  these  remarkable  phenomena;  in 
general  they  have  been  regarded  as  meteors  having  tlieir 
origin  in  the  atmosphere,  and  electricity,  magnetism,  and 
hydrogen  gas  have  in  turn  been  assigned  as  their  immediate 
caases.  The  hypothesis,  however,  first  suggested  by  Chladni 
is  that  which  appears  to  have  met  with  most  favour,  having 
been  adopted  by  Arago  and  other  astronomers  of  the  present 
day,  to  explain  the  November  phenomena.  It  consists  in 
supposing  that  independently  of  the  great  planets,  there  exist 
ID  the  planetary  region,  myriads  of  small  bodies,  which  cir- 
culate about  the  sun,  generally  in  groups  of  zones,  and  that 
some  of  these  zones  intersect  the  ecliptic,  and  are  consequently 
encountered  by  the  earth  in  its  annual  revolution. 

To-morrow  I  will  give  you  a  little  account  of  the  history  of 
this  most  interesting  and  most  valuable  science,  by  way  of  a 
concluding  summary,  which  I  beg  you  to  read  attentively. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 


Wluit  proofs  are  there  that  the 
pinets  borrow  their  light  from  the 
■n? —  How  is  it  known  that  the  fixed 
rtin  sbine  by  their  own  light  ?  —  Is 
the  distance  of  the  fixed  stars  known  ? 
—How  long  would  a  ray  of  light  be  in 
pUBing  fh>m  the  nearest  fixed  star  to 
■?— Whence  does  the  apparent  mag- 
Bitode  of  the  fixed  stars  seem  to  arise? 
—At  what  distance  has  Dr.  'Herschel 
be«i  able  to  discover  stars? — What 
does  Haygens  say  of  the  distances  of 


the  fixed  stars  ?  —  What  has  Dr.  Ilal- 
ley  advanced  respecting  these  bodies  P 
For  what  important  purposes  can  we 
suppose  that  the  fixed  stars  were  cre- 
ated?—  In  what  situation  would  our 
sun  appear  as  a  fixed  star  ?  —  To  what 
tract  of  the  heavens  is  our  sun  supposed 
to  belong  ?  —  Of  what  does  the  milky- 
way  consist  ?  —  What  are  the  shooting 
stars? — On  what  hypothesis  is  their 
periodical  appearance  most  naturally 
accounted  for? 


CONVERSATION  XXVII. 

HISTORY    OF    ASTRONOMY. 


Charles,  You  promised,  Papa,  to  give  us  a  concise  history 
of  this  interesting  science  of  astronomy;  can  you  do  so  to-day? 

Fa,  Yes;  and  I  will  read  it  to  you;  and  I  hope  you  will 
give  it  that  attention  which  its  importance  deserves. 

Astronomy  is  the  science  that  describes  the  heavenly 
bodies;  namely,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  together  wiWv  VSi'i 
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planets,  comets,  and  other  phenomena.  It  explains  the  figqxe 
and  motion  of  the  earth,  the  cause  of  day  and  night,  and  t^  ^ 
variety  of  the  seasons,  the  tides  and  eclipses.  It  is  a  8G%e|Me 
worthy  of  your  highest  consideration,  and  it  is  so  benefidal 
in  its  effects  to  the  mind  of  man,  that  it  deserves  our  utmost 
attention,  and  claims  our  highest  admiration. 

By  this  suhlime  scie  \  e  we  are  enahled  to  explore  the  whoje 
universe,  so  far  as  the  human  eye  can  reach,  pursue  the  dif- 
ferent planets  in  their  imiform  course,  and  also  trace  the  laws 
by  which  they  perform  their  evolutions  with  so  much  ociat 
and  harmony. 

These  contemplations  are  worthy  of  every  rational  beuig^ 
and  have  for  many  ages  engaged  the  minds  of  the  most  en- 
lightened  men  of  every  nation.  Indeed  there  is  no  study  thai 
so  readily  leads  man  to  a  knowledge  of  his  Creator^  and  tbs 
conviction  of  the  duties  he  owes  to  God  and  society,  as  ^uX 
of  astronomy. 

The  science  of  astronomy  was  first  cultivated  by  fh^ 
Chaldeans,  the  Phoenicians,  and  Egyptians.  It  was  &om  tbcm 
that  the  Greeks  derived  their  first  knowledge  of  this  sdeiiee. 
as  also  that  of  several  others. 

Ja,  Who  was  the  first.  Papa,  that  laid  the  foundation  of 
astronomy  among  the  Greeks? 

Fa,  Thales,  a  native  of  Miletus,  in  Asia  Minor,  B.C.  641, 
who  predicted  an  eclipse,  and  explained  its  cause.  He  taught 
that  the  earth  was  round,  and  divided  its  surface  into  five 
zones;  he  discovered  the  solstices  and 'equinoxes,  and  divided 
the  year  into  365  days. 

The  opinions  of  Thales  were  maintained  and  taught  by  his 
pupil  Anaximander,  who  is  said  to  have  invented  maps  and 
dials,  and  also  to  have  constructed  a  sphere. 

Another  of  Thales'  scholars  was  Pythagoras,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  native  of  the  island  of  Samos.  Pytha- 
goras travelled  m  quest  of  knowledge  through  Phoenicia, 
Chaldea,  India,  and  Egypt.  Having  returned  from  the  East, 
he  visited  his  native  island,  but  meeting  with  little  encourage- 
ment, he  passed  over  into  Italy,  and  opened  a  school  in  the 
city  of  Crotona;  where  he  taught  publicly  the  vulgar  doctrine, 
that  the  earth  was  the  centre  of  the  universe;  but  to  his 
scholars,  he  communicated  his  real  opinions,  which  were 
similar  to  those  afterwards  adopted  by  Copernicus,  of  Thon^ 
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b Prussia,  and  followed  up  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton;  namely,  that 
tiie  earth  and  all  the  plsmets  move  round  the  sun,  as  their 
amtre;  which  doctrine  Pythagoras  is  supposed  to  have  de- 
rived irom  the  Indians. 

■'  Among  the  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient  astronomers, 
after  Pythagoras,  were  Ptolemy  of  Alexandria,  in  Egypt, 
Aristarchus,  Eratosthenes,  and  Hipparchus. 

The  school  of  Alexandria  subsisted  for  about  five  hundred 
years  after  Ptolemy,  till  that  city  was  taken  by  the  Arabs, 
and  its  famous  library  destroyed  (a.  d.  642,)  which  ser7ed  as 
fbel  for  six  months  to  heat  the  baths  of  Alexandria. 

But  the  Arabs,  in  less  than  a  century  after  they  had  burnt 
fhe  library,  and  dispersed  the  learned  men  of  Alexandria, 
began  to  have  a  taste  for  literature,  and  lamented  the  loss  of 
what  their  fathers  had  destroyed. 

They  now  collected  the  manuscripts  which  had  escaped  the 
flames,  and  their  barbarity;  when  Bagdad,  their  capital  city, 
in  the  reign  of  Haroun  al  Baschid,  became  the  seat  of  learning, 
id  Alexandria  had  been  imder  the  Ptolemies. 
'That  branch  of  mathematics,  called  Algebra,  in  which 
nmnbers  and  quantities  are  represented  by  signs  and  symbols, 
commonly  by  letters,  was  derived  from  the  Arabs,  who  are 
Apposed  to  have  borrowed  it  from  the  Persians,  and  they  from 
die  Indians.  As  also  the  numerical  characters  or  figures; 
namely,  1,  2,  3, 4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  the  0,  a  cypher ^  or  Zero, 

Among  the  most  celebrated  characters  of  the  middle,  or  dark 
tges,  were  Bede,  his  scholar  Alcuin,  and  Eoger  Bacon ;  all 
natives  of  England.  To  their  great  learning,  they  joined  the 
knowledge  of  astronomy,  which  was  very  considerable  for  the 
age  in  which  they  lived. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  two  events  happened  which 
(hanged  the  face  both  of  literature  and  science:  the  invention 
of  printing,  about  the  year  1440;  and  the  taking  of  Constan- 
tmople  by  the  Turks,  in  1453. 

The  learned  of  that  city  having  escaped  from  the  cruelty 
flf  the  victors,  fled  into  Italy,  and  introduced  into  that  country 
t  taste  for  classical  literature,  which  was  greatly  promoted  by 
tte  munificence  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  III.;  Pope 
KicHOLAB  v.;  and  particularly  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici;  who 
Jtttly  merited  the  name  of  "  Father  of  his  Country,"  and 
*^  Patron  op  the  Mcses." 
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Among  the  most  celebrated  of  the  modem  astrononusrs  wixt 
Nicolas  Copernicus,  the  restorer  of  the  Fythagaraai 
doctrine,  and  the  author  of  the  rational,  or  true  CfTStem.  of 
astronomy,  now  universally  received  under  the  title  of  llw 
"  CoPERNiCAN  System:"  he  was  bom  in  Thorn,  in  Pnuma, 
in  1473;  also  Tycho  Brahe,  Kepler,  Galileo,  DESCARTUy 
the  great  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  Dr.  Herschel. 

Copernicus  established  the  rotation  of  the  earth  round  its 
axis,  which  is  the  cause  of  day  and  night,  and  its  moftioo 
round  the  sun,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  variety  of  the 
seasons.  The  doctrine  of  Copernicus,  however,  was  not 
generally  adopted;  as  the  most  eminent  philosophers  of  Europe 
still  adhered  to  old  opinions,  as  those  of  Ptolemy,  and  othors 
of  the  ancients. 

The  science  of  astronomy  was  greatly  enriched  by  Tycho 
Brahe,  a  noble  Dane,  who  was  bom  in  1646.  He  adopted 
neither  the  system  of  Ptolemy,  nor  that  of  Copernicus.  He 
supposed  the  earth  to  remain  at  rest,  and  the  sun  and  moon  tQ 
move  round  it,  but  all  the  other  planets  to  move  round  tiM 
sun.     This  opinion,  however,  had  but  few  followers. 

Contemporary  with  Tycho  was  the  celebrated  Kepleb,  who 
was  bom  at  Weil,  near  Wirtemburg,  in  1571.  KepW  was 
considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  philosophers  that  ever  lived; 
and  by  some  is  regarded  as  the  discoverer  of  the  "iWsv 
System  of  the  World"    He  was  an  assistant  to  Tycho  Brahe. 

Kepler  united  optics  with  astronomy,  and  thus  made  many 
important  discoveries.  He  was  the  first  who  discovered  that 
the  planets  move  not  in  a  circle,  but  in  an  ellipse;  and  thal^ 
although  they  move  sometimes  faster,  and  sometimes  slower, 
yet  they  describe  equal  areas  in  equal  times.  It  was  from  the 
principles  laid  down  by  Kepler,  that  Sir  Isaac  founded  many 
f  his  discoveries. 

Contemporary  with  Kepler  was  Galileo,  who  was  bom  afc 
Pi  a,  in  Italy,  in  1564.  Galileo  was  illustrious  for  his  im* 
provements  in  mechanics,  for  his  explanation  of  the  effects  of 
gravity,  and  for  the  invention,  or  at  least  the  improvement,  of 
telescopes,  the  use  of  which  opened  to  him  a  wide  field  of 
wonders. 

He  now  observed  with  astonishment  the  increased  magni- 
tude and  splendour  of  the  planets  and  their  sateUites,  formeriy 
invisible;  which  afibrded  additional  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the 
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Oopernican  STSteoi;  particularlj  in  discovering  the  satellites 
of  Jnpiter,  and  the  phases  of  Venus.  He  also  discovered  an 
innuinentble  number  of  stars,  which  the  naked  eje  hitherto 
nAver  could  discern. 

Up  to  this  period,  the  system  of  Copernicus  had  gained  but 
few  oanverts,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  professors  and  learned 
men  of  Europe  still  supported  the  old  doctrine.  The  Coper- 
mean  qTStem  was  first  publicly  defended  in  England  by  Dr. 
Wilkinsy  in  1660:  in  Prance  by  Gassendi,  who  published 
many  valnable  works  on  philosophy.  He  was  bom  in  1592, 
the  year  that  Columbus  discovered  America,  and  died  in  1655. 

DBaOABTBS,  a  celebrated  philosopher,  was  bom  at  La  Haye, 
in  France,  in  1596.  He  early  distinguished  himself  by  his 
knowledge  of  mathematics.  His  notions  of  astronomy  were 
VETT  sindlar  to  those  of  Copernicus. 

But  of  all  the  philosophers,  the  most  celebrated  was  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  who  was  bom  at  Woolstrope,  in  the  county  of 
Lincoln,  on  Christmas-day,  in  1642.  No  man  ever  con- 
tributed more  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  science  than  Sir 
Isaac  Newton. 

The  science  (^  astronomy  has  been  also  greatly  indebted  to 
Dr.  Herschel,  who,  by  augmenting  the  powers  of  telescopes 
beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations,  opened  a  scene  of  in- 
vestigation altogether  unlooked  for. 

By  this  indefatigable  observer,  we  were  made  acquainted 
with  a  new  primary  planet  belonging  to  our  system,  called 
Herschel,  or  UrSnus,  which  he  discovered  on  the  18th  of 
March,  1781 ;  and  which  being  twice  the  distance  of  Saturn 
from  the  sun,  has  doubled  the  bounds  formerly  assigned  to  the 
•  SoLAB  System.'* 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 


What  is  astronomy? — Bj  whom 
VM  it  lint  ODltiTated?— Who  was 
ThataB,  and  for  what  distinguished  ? — 
Pythagonui  ?  what  are  his  doctrines? — 
Who  waa  Ptolemy,  and  for  what  noted  ? 
—By  whom  and  when  was  the  Alexan- 
drian library  destroyed? — For  what 
WW8  the  Arabs  noted? — What  were 
tiirfr  eUef  disooreriea?— Bagdad?— 
Fram  whom  did  the  Europeans  obtain 
a  knowledge  of  Algebra,  and  of  the 


numerical  figures  ?  —  Who  were  among 
the  most  celebrated  characters  of  the 
middle  ages;  and  of  what  country 
were  they  natives  ? — What  great  events 
happened  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  and 
what  was  the  result?  —  Who  were 
a  mong  the  most  celebrated  of  the  modem 
astronomers;  and  of  what  countries 
were  they  natives ;  and  when  bom  ? — 
And  for  what  were  they  severally  dis- 
tinguished ' 
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DEFINITIONS  EXPLAINED. 

1.  The  heavenly  bodies  are  either  pixed  stabs  or  planets. 

2.  The  fixed  stars  always  remain  in  the  same  relative  position  with  resped 
to  each  other ;  but  the  planets  are  continually  changing  their  places,  both  witt 
regard  to  the  fixed  stars,  and  to  themselves  also. 

3.  The  ECLIPTIC  is  an  imaginary  great  circle  in  the  heavens,  which  the  sui 
appears  to  describe  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

4.  The  ECLIPTIC  runs  along  the  middle  of  a  certain  tract  in  the  heavens  called 
the  Zodiac. 

5.  Within  the  Zodiac  the  planets  are  always  found. 

6.  The  **  solar  system"  consists  of  the  sun  as  a  **  centre,  of  seven  primary 
planets  and  eighteen  satellites,"  or  secondary  planets,  besides  four  newly  dis- 
covered small  bodies,  called  by  Dr.  Herschel  "  asteroids.*' 

7.  The  MOON  is  a  secondary  planet  moving  round  the  earth. 

8.  The  moon  and  the  sun  are  on  the  meridian  at  the  same  time,  eveiy  nen 
moon. 

9.  All  the  planets  move  in  orbits  that  are  nearly  circular,  but  which  an 
really  elliptical,  having  the  sun  in  one  focus. 

10.  They  are  preserved  in  their  orbits  by  the  power  of  attraction,  and  tbi 
centrifugal  force,  which  exactly  balance  each  other. 

11.  The  earth  is  a  spherical  body,  the  diameter  of  which  is  nearly  8000  nlQef 
long.  It  is  not  a  perfect  sphere,  but  a  spheroid,  the  diameter  from  pole  to  pdp 
being  88  miles  shorter  than  that  at  the  equator. 

12.  The  earth  turns  on  an  imaginary  axis  once  in  24  hours,  thereby  pro- 
ducing to  its  inhabitants  a  constant  succession  of  day  and  night. 

13.  The  axis  of  the  earth  is  inclined  about  23^©  from  the  perpendicular. 

14.  The  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  which  cannot  be  made  sensible  to  those 
who  live  upon  it,  leads  the  uninformed  to  believe  that  the  heavenly  bodies  ilit 
every  day  in  the  east  and  set  in  the  west. 

15.  The  people  on  the  equatoi*  travel  by  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  aft 
the  rate  of  1000  miles  in  an  hour. 

16.  The  sensible  horizon  differs  from  the  rational  AortVon  in  this,  that  the  formed 
is  seen  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the  latter  is  supposed  to  be  viewed 
from  its  centre. 

17.  The  heavens  are  in  every  part  adorned  with  stars,  but  those  above  flie 
horizon  in  the  day  cannot  be  seen  owing  to  the  stronger  light  of  the  sun. 

18.  The  earth  has  an  annual  motion  round  the  sun,  which  it  performs  in  aboirt 
366^  days. 

19.  The  annual  motion  of  the  earth,  and  the  inclined  position  of  its  axis*  aiii 
the  causes  of  the  different  lengths  of  the  days  and  nights,  and  of  the  diffeMBft 
seasons. 

20.  Owing  to  the  elliptical  orbit  of  the  earth,  we  are  3,000,000  of  miles  nearer 
to  the  sun  in  winter  than  in  summer. 

21.  The  heat  of  summer  depends  on  the  greater  perpendicularity  of  the  t§M 
of  the  sun,  and  upon  the  time  which  he  is  above  the  horizon.  ^ 

22.  The  hottest  part  of  the  day  is  two  or  more  hours  after  noon;  and  tbt 
hottest  part  of  the  summer  is  a  month  or  two  after  the  longest  day.  . ' 

23.  The  rotation  of  the  earth ;  that  is,  the  space  of  time  which  any  partiooliir 
meridian  takes  in  revolving  from  a  fixed  star  to  that  star  again  is  23  bom 
56  minutes  and  4  seconds.     This  is  called  the  sidereal  day. 

24.  The  soUir  day  is  the  time  which  any  meridian  of  the  earth  takes  in  revdtf^ 
ing  from  the  sun  to  the  sun  again :  this  is  about  24  hours,  a  little  more  or  lest.    . 

25.  Julius  C^bsar  divided  the  year  into  365  days  and  a  quarter,  mak^ 
one  year  in  four  to  contain  366  days,  and  the  other  three  365.  ^ 

26.  The  length  of  the  year  \>eiiig  qedIy  %^ikd  C»K  4a'  4»''  oocasioiis  the  •nofW 
A  whole  dtty  in  130  years. 
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97.  The  Julian  ytar  oontiiiued  In  general  use  till  1682,  when  the  error,  which 
mmonnted  to  10  days,  was  corrected  by  Pope  Gregory.  Hence  the  **  New 
Style/*  n^iich  was  not  adopted  in  England  till  the  year  1752. 

28.  Till  this  period,  the  year  began  in  England  on  the  25th  of  March,  but 
ifaiee,  the  commencement  of  each  year  has  been  on  January  1* 

S9.  The  periodical  morUh,  or  the  time  which  the  moon  takes  in  revolving  from 
one  point  of  the  heavens  to  another,  consists  of  27 d  ih  43'. 

ZQ.  The  tynodioal  month,  or  the  time  passed  from  new  moon  to  new  moon  is 
SM  ISA  44'. 

SI.  The  moon  shhieB  with  a  light  borrowed  from  the  sun. 

82.  The  diameter  of  the  moon  is  nearly  2200  miles  in  length,  and  she  is 
340,000  miles  distant  from  the  earth. 

88.  At  change  or  new  moon,  that  body  is  between  the  earth  and  sun. 

84.  At  ftill  moon,  the  earth  is  between  the  sun  and  moon. 

86.  The  length  of  a  day  and  night  in  the  moon  is  equal  to  rather  more  than 
twenty-nine  and  a  half  of  our  days :  the  length  of  her  year,  which  is  measured 
by  her  joomey  round  the  sun,  is  equal  to  that  of  ours. 

86.  One  hemisphere  of  the  moon  is  never  in  darkness :  to  the  other  there  is  a 
ftitnight*lB  light  and  darkness  by  turns. 

87.  The  earth  m^  be  regarded  as  a  satellite  to  the  moon,  and  will  appear  to 
the  inhabitantg  of  tnat  body,  sultject  to  all  the  changes  which  the  moon  under- 
goes. 

88  All  the  planets  probably  revolve  about  an  imaghiary  axis,  in  various 
periods  of  time,  which  constitute  their  day  and  night. 
89.  In  every  planet,  its  revolution  about  the  sun  forms  its  year. 

40.  In  meet  of  the  planets  the  axis  is  inclined  to  the  orbit,  which  occasions  the 
diversity  of  seasons. 

41.  Ediptes  of  the  sun  are  occasioned  by  the  moon  coming  between  the  earth 
ind  the  sun,  and  thus  hiding  its  disc  from  our  view. 

42.  EcUp*e*  of  the  moon  are  owing  to  the  shadow  of  the  earth  prelected  by  the 
urn  fklling  upon  the  moon. 

48.  The  eclipses  of  the  other  satellites  are  caused  by  their  conung  into  the 
shadows  of  their  respective  primaries. 

44.  The  TTOES  are  owing  to  the  effect  of  the  attraction  of  the  moon  and  sun 
Bpon  the  waters  of  the  sea. 

45.  When  the  sun  and  moon  act  together  they  occasion  spring  tides :  when 
they  counteract  each  other's  attraction,  neap  tides  take  place. 

4G.  The  moon  in  general  rises  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  later  everyday 
than  on  the  one  preceding :  but  about  the  time  of  harvest,  and  some  days  before 
and  after  fall  moon,  it  rises  several  nights  together,  within  a  few  minutes  of 
the  same  time.    This  is  called  the  **  Harvest-Moon." 

47.  Mercury  is  the  planet  nearest  the  sun. 

48.  Mercury  and  Vends  are  called  inferior  planets,  because  they  revolve  in 
orbits  included  within  that  of  the  earth.  They  are  called  attendants  upon  the 
sun  because  they  are  always  so  near  that  body,  as  never  to  be  seen  on  the  one 
side  of  the  heavens  when  he  is  on  the  other. 

49.  Mercury  revolves  round  the  sun  at  the  distance  of  37  millions  of  miles,  and 
bfs  year  is  about  88  of  our  days.  The  heat  which  this  planet  enjoys  is  seven 
times  greater  than  that  experienced  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

80.  Venus  is  49  millions  of  miles  from  the  sun,  and  her  year  is  about  224^  o^ 
ovr  days. 

81.  The  diameter  of  Venus  is  7700  miles  in  length.    She  turns  about  hear 

*  Hence,  in  many  books,  we  find  such  dates  as  this,  Feb.  2, 1759-60.  Because 
the  months  of  January,  February,  and  part  of  March  were,  according  to  the  old 
style,  in  1759;  but  according  to  the  new  regulations  they  were  in  1T60. 
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fuds  in  28  houn  and  20  minutes.  The  light  and  heat  experienced  by  this  planel 
are  about  twice  as  great  as  those  which  we  enioj. 

52.  Venus  is  an  evening  stat  when  she  is  east  of  the  son,  and  a  morning  stai 
whfle  she  is  seen  west  of  him. 

58.  The  irann't  of  Yenns  happens  twice  in  aboat  120  years. 

54.  From  the  transit  of  Yenns  the  distances  of  the  other  planets  have  been 
demonstrated. 

55.  Mass  is  144  miitimiB  of  miles  from  the  snn :  the  length  of  his  year  is  687 
of  our  days;  and  the  rotation  on  his  axis  is  performed  in  24  hours  39  minutes. 

56.  The  diameter  of  Mars  is  only  4189  miles,  and  he  enjoys  about  half  ai 
much  light  and  heat  as  we  experience. 

57.  The  diameter  of  Jupiter  is  90,000  miles,  and  his  distance  from  the  sun  ii 
estimated  at  490  millions  of  miles. 

58.  The  year  of  Jupiter  is  equal  to  nearly  12  of  ours,  and  a  day  and  night  hi 
that  planet  are  equal  to  ten  hours.  The  inhabitants  of  Jupiter  do  not  enjoy  more 
than  a  twenty-fifth  part  as  much  heat  and  light  as  we  do  on  the  earth. 

59.  The  equatcuial  diameter  of  Jupiter  is  6000  miles  greater  than  the  polar 
diameter. 

60.  There  is  no  inclination  of  the  axis  of  Jupiter,  and  of  course  no  Tariety  d 
seasons. 

61.  JuPTRB  has /our  satellites,  suhjeot  to  be  eclipsed  liloe  our  moons.  From 
these  eclipses,  it  has  been  fi>und  that  rays  of  light  come  fh>m  the  sun  to  the 
earth  in  eight  minutes;  of  course,  light  trayels  at  the  rate  of  12  millions  of  nOes 
in  a  minute. 

62.  The  diameter  of  Saturn  is  nearly  80  thousand  miles  in  l^gths  his  distance 
from  the  sun  is  more  than  900  millions  of  miles,  and  his  year  is  about  equal  to 
thirty  of  ours. 

68.  Saturn  enjoys  90  times  less  light  and  heat  than  are  experienced  l^^  tha 
earth ;  nevertheless,  the  light  of  the  sun  at  Saturn  is  equal  to  more  than  6Q0 
times  thatwldch  we  enjoy  from  thefhll  moon. 

64.  Saturn  is  attended  by  seven  moons ;  and'  is  encompassed  by  two  broad 
rings,  which  are  probably  useful  in  reflecting  Ught  from  the  sun  on  the  bo^ 
of  the  planet. 

65.  Saturn's  day  and  night  is  about  12^  hours,  and  his  equatorial  diamettf  Ii 
onger  than  his  polar  diameter  in  the  proportion  of  11  to  10. 

66.  The  diameter  of  Herschel  is  nearly  85  thousand  miles  in  length,  and  bii 
distance  frx>m  the  sun  is  estimated  at  1800  millions  of  miles. 

67.  The  year  of  Herschel  is  equal  to  82  of  our  years.  He  has  six  satdUtea;— 
the  light  and  heat  enjoyed  by  this  planet  from  the  sun  are  m(Mre  than  860  tima 
less  than  we  have ;  the  light  is,  however,  equal  to  about  248  of  our  fhll  moons. 

68.  Comets  are  a  species  of  planets  moving  in  very  eccentric  orbits ;  aometii— 
they  are  very  near  the  sun,  at  other  times  at  immense  distances  from  him. 

69.  All  the  heavenly  bodies  move  faster  or  slower,  in  proportion  as  they  an 
nearer  to,  or  more  distant  from  their  centre  of  motion. 

70.  Comets  are  frequraitly  accompanied  by  a  luminous  train,  called  the  tafl. 

71.  The  SUN  has  a  rotation  on  his  axis  from  west  to  east,  which  he  rirainiialM 
in  about  25  days,  ^riiich  is  two  days  less  than  his  apparent  revolntioiL 

72.  The  sun's  diameter  is  equal  to  100  diameters  of  the  earth,  his  bulk  to  a» 
cordingly  about  a  million  of  times  greater  than  that  of  the  earth :  bat  tiie  dcDril| 
of  the  matter  of  which  the  sun  is  composed,  is  four  times  less  than  the  denal^  i 
our  globe. 

78.  The  FIXED  STARS  are  probably  suns  at  immense  distances  from  us  andfioi 
each  other:  and  our  sun  is  only  a  fixed  star  much  nearer  to  ns,  fonaiDg  tti 
centre  of  our  system. 

74.  So  distant  is  the  nearest  fixed  star  from  us,  that  a  ray,  which  travels  tA 
tbente  of  12  millions  of  miles  in  a  mhiute,  would  be  three  years  in  paasfaigfrai 
it  to  UB, 
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^IRST    CONVERSATION. 


ENTRODUCTION. 


FATHER  —  CHABLES EMMA. 


Father.  In  pursuing  our  study  of  Natural  and  Experimental 
Fhiloeophy,  we  shall  now  proceed  with  that  branch  of  science 
which  ifl  called  "  Hydrostatics." 

Em,  That  is  a  difficult  word,  Papa.  'hat  are  we  to  un- 
derstand bj  it? 

Fa,  Almost  all  the  technical  terms  made  use  of  in  science 
tre  cither  Greek,  or  derived  from  the  Greek  language,  as  I 
hsve  preyiouslj  told  you.  The  word  hydrostatics  is  formed 
of  two  Greek  words  hydor  (h^iop)  "  water,"  and  statics  from 
Mio  (trraia)  **  I  stand,"  and  is  the  science  which  considers 
Ae  weight  or  eqmUbrium  of  bodies.  But  Hydrostatics,  as  a 
Imnch  of  Natural  Philosophy,  treats  of  the  nature,  pressure, 
Dotioii,  and  equilibrium  of  fluids  in  general,  and  likewise  of 
the  methods  of  weighing  solids  in  them. 

d.  Is  this  an  important  part  of  knowledge? 

Fa,  Taken  in  this  extensive  sense,  it  yields  to  none,  as  to 
seal  importance;  and  as  to  interest,  the  experiments  I  shall 
show  you  are  curious  and  highly  amusing. 

Em,  Shall  we  be  able  to  repeat  them  ourselves? 

Fa,  Yes,  most  of  them,  provided  you  are  very  careful  in 
uing  the  instruments,  almost  aU  of  which  are  made  of  glass. 
I  oaght  to  tell  you  that  many  writers  divide  this  subject  inta 
two  distinct  parts,  viz.  Hydrostatics  and  Hydraulics;  th« 
Ittter  relating  particularly  to  the  motion  of  water  through 
f^esy  conduits,  &c.,  the  laws  by  which  it  is  regulated,  and 
die  effects  it  produces:  the  word  Hydraulic  is  derived  from 
the  Grreek  hydor  {yhiap)  "water,"  and  auhs  (ai/Xof)  "  a  pipe." 

Here,  however,  I  shall  pay  no  regard  to  this  dislmcidwi^ 
hot  describe^  under  the  general  title  of  HydrostaticB,  \\v&  Y^Q- 
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perties  of  all  fluids,  and  principally  those  of  water;  explaining^ 
as  we  go  on,  the  motions  of  it,  whether  in  pipes,  pumps,  or 
syphons,  and  the  engines  of  different  kinds,  fountains,  &c.,  in 
connexion  with  it.     Do  you  know  what  a  fluid  is? 

Ch,  I  know  certainly  how  to  distinguish  a  fluid  from  a 
solid:  water  and  wine  are  fluids;  but  why  they  are  so  called, 
I  cannot  tell. 

Fa,  A  fluid  is  generally  defined  to  be  a  body^  the  parts  of 
which  readily,  without  any  sensible  resistance,  yield  to  any 
impression,  and  in  yielding  are  easily  moved  amongst  each 
other. 

Em,  But  this  definition  does  not  notice  the  wetting  of  other 
bodies  brought  into  contact  with  a  fluid.  If  I  put  my  fingers 
into  water  or  milk,  a  part  of  it  adheres  to  them,  and  they  are 
said  to  be  wet. 

Fa,  Every  accurate  definition  must  mark  the  qualities  of 
all  the  individual  things  defined  by  it.  There  are  many 
fluids  which  have  not  the  property  of  wetting  the  hand  when 
plunged  into  them.  The  ^  we  breathe  is  a  fluid,  the  parts 
of  which  yield  to  the  least  pressure;  but  it  does  not  adhere  to 
the  bodies  surrounded  by  it,  like  water. 

Em,  Air,  however,  is  so  different  from  water,  that,  in  this 
respect,  the  two  will  scarcely  admit  of  comparison. 

Ch,  I  have  sometimes  dipped  my  finger  into  a  cup  of  quick- 
silver; but  none  of  the  fluid  adhered  to  it. 

Fa,  Of  course:  and  hence  you  will  find  that  Natural  Phi- 
losophy distinguishes  between  fluids  and  liquids.  Air,  quick- 
silver, and  melted  metals,  arej^wMfo,  but  not  liquids:  while 
water,  milk,  beer,  wine,  oil,  spirits,  &c.,  are  both  fluids  and 
liquids. 

Ch,  Are  we  then  to  understand,  that  liquids  are  known  by 
the  property  of  adhering  to  different  substances  which  are 
immersed  in  them? 

Fa,  This  description  will  not  always  hold  good;  for, 
although  mercury  wiQ  not  stick  to  your  finger  if  plunged  into 
a  cup  of  it,  yet  it  will  adhere  to  many  metals,  such  as  tin, 
gold,  &c.:  and  therefore  you  wiU  remember  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  liquids  and  fluids  is  used  more  on  account  of 
common  convenience  than  philosophical  accuracy. 

Em,  You  said,  I  believe.  Papa,  that  a  fluid  is  a  body 
whose  pai'ts  yield  to  the  smallest  force  impressed. 
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Fa.  That  is  the  definition  of  a  perfect  fluid;  and  the  leu 
foroe  that  is  required  to  move  the  parts  of  a  fluid,  the  more 
perfect  is  that  fluid. 

Ch,  But  how  do  people  reason  respecting  the  particles  of 
which  fluids  are  composed?    Have  they  ever  seen  them? 

Fa.  Philosophers  imagine  thej  must  be  exceedingly  small, 
because,  with  their  best  glasses,  they  have  never  been  able  to 
discern  them.  And  they  contend  that  these  particles  must 
be  round  and  smooth,  as  they  are  so  easily  moved  among  and 
over  one  another.  If  they  are  round,  there  must  be  vacant 
spaces  left  between  them. 

Em.  How  is  that,  Papa? 

Fa.  Suppose  a  number  of  cannon  balls  were 
^daced  in  a  large  tub,  or  any  other  vessel,  so  as  to 
fill  it  up  even  with  the  edge:  although  the  vessel 
would  contain  no  more  of  these  large  balls,  yet  it 
would  hold  in  the  vacant  spaces  a  great  many  smaller 
shot;  and  between  these,  others  still  smaller  might 
be  introduced:  and  when  the  vessel  would  contain 
BO  more  small  shot,  a  great  quantity  of  sand  might  be  shaken 
b,  between  the  pores  of  which,  water  or  other  fluids  would 
VMdily  insinuate  themselves. 

Take  a  phial  with  some  rain  water:  mark  very  accurately 
the  height  at  which  the  water  stands  in  the  bottle:  and  then 
iiitit>duce  a  small  quantity  of  salt,  which,  when  completely 
dissolved,  you  will  find  has  not  in  the  least  increased  the  bulk 
of  the  water.  When  the  salt  is  taken  up,  sugar  may  also  be 
dissolved  in  the  same  water,  without  making  any  addition  to 
bbulk.^ 

Em.  Are  we  then  to  infer  that  the  particles  of  salt  are 
soaUer  than  those  of  water,  and  lie  between  them,  as  the 
ttudl  shot  lie  between  the  cannon  balls;  and  that  the  particles 
of  sugar  are  finer  than  those  of  salt,  and  like  the  sand  among 
the  shot,  will  insinuate  themselves  into  vacuities  too  small  for 
the  admission  of  the  salt? 

Fa.  I  think  the  experiment  fairly  leads  to  that  conclusion. 
Anoth^  fact  respecting  the  particles  of  fluids,  deserving  your 
DOtice,  is,  that  they  are  exceedingly  hard,  and  almost  inca- 
fiable  of  compression. 

Ch.  What  do  you  mean.  Papa,  by  compression? 

Fa.  I  mean  the  act  of  squeezing  anything  in  order  tluit  its 
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parts  may  be  brought  nearer  together.  Ahnost  all  substances 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  may,  by  means  of  pressure,  be 
reduced  into  a  smaller  space  than  they  naturally  occupy.  Bat 
water,  oil,  spirit,  quicksilver,  &c.,  cannot,  by  any  pressure  (A 
which  human  art  or  power  is  capable,  be  reduced  into  a  space. 
sensibly  less  than  they  naturally  possess. 

Em,  Has  the  trial  ever  been  made? 

Fa,  Yes;  and  by  some  of  the  ablest  philosophers  that  ever 
lived:  they  have  found  that  water  will  penetrate  through  the  . 
pores  even  of  gold,  rather  than  suffer  compression  into  a 
smaller  space. 

Ch,  How  was  that  tried? 

Fa,  At  Florence,  a  celebrated  city  in  Italy,  a  globe  made 
of  gold  was  filled  with  water,  and  then  closed  so  accurately 
that  none  of  it  could  escape.  The  globe  was  then  put  into  a 
press,  and  a  little  flattened  at  the  sides:  the  consequence  of 
which  was,  that  the  water  came  through  the  fine  pores  of  the 
golden  globe,  and  stood  upon  its  surface,  like  drops  of  dew. 

Ch,  Would  not  the  globe,  then,  contain  as  much,  after  its 
sides  were  bent  in,  as  it  did  before? 

Fa,  It  would  not:  and  as  the  water  forced  its  way  through " 
the  gold  rather  than  sufier  itself  to  be  brought  into  a  smaller 
space  than  it  naturally  occupied,  it  was  concluded,  at  that . 
time,  that  water  was  incompressible.  Later  experimentt 
have,  however,  shown  that  those  fluids  which  were  esteemed 
incompressible,  are  capable  of  compression  in  a  very  small 
degree,  (to  the  extent,  perhaps,  of  one  part  in  twenty  fhoa- 
sand.) 

Em,  Is  it  on  this  account  you  conclude  that  the  particles 
are  very  hard? 

Fa,  Undoubtedly:  for  if  they  were  not  so,  you  can  easilj 
conceive  that,  since  there  are  vacuities  between  them,  as  irs 
have  shown,  and  as  are  represented  in  fig.  1,  they  must  by 
very  great  pressure  be  brought  closer  together,  and  would 
evidently  occupy  a  less  space,  which  is  contrary  to  fact. 

Ch,  Then  I  suppose  water  may  be  said  to  be  inoompies* 
sible? 

Fa,  Water,  oil,  spirits,  &c.,  are  said  to  be  incompressibk^ 
not  because  they  are  absolutely  so,  but  because  their  com- 
pressibility is  so  very  small  as  to  make  no  sensible  difference 
in  calculations  relative  to  the  several  properties  of  those  fluids. 
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Mr.  Canton  discoyered  the  compreasibilitj  of  water  in  the 
jear  1761 ;  and  he  sajs  that,  from  repeated  trials,  he  found 
that  water  will  expand  and  rise  in  a  tube  by  removing  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere  about  one  part  in  21,740,  and  will 
be  as  much  compressed  under  the  weight  of  an  additional  at- 
Bosphere.* 

These  principles  of  compressibility  and  incompressibility 
have  giren  rise  to  a  division  of  fluids  into  two  kinds — viz., 
elasiic  and  non-elastic.  The  mechanical  properties  of  elastic 
ftdds,  such  as  air  and  the  different  gases,  constitute  the  science 
ii  I\teumatic8y  which  I  hope  by  and  bye  fully  to  explain  to 
70a:  on  the  other  hand,  the  non-elastic  fluids,  such  as  water, 
nirit^  &c,  constitute  our  present  subjects  of  Hydrostatics  and 
^fdraulics. 

Ck,  But  you  have  just  said.  Papa,  that  they  were  compres- 
nUe  in  some  very  small  degree:  how  therefore  can  they  be 
eiDed  non-elastic  f 

Fa,  You  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  terms  elastic  and  non- 
dastic  are  employed  not  in  the  absolute  sense,  but  in  a  rela- 
tive sense;  for  water,  spirits,  and  all  other  fluids  of  that  class 
ine^  to  a  certain  extent,  compressible  and  elastic;  but  they 
ivist  compression  with  so  very  great  a  force,  that  the  con- 
dnsions  obtained  on  the  supposition  of  their  being  entirely 
kioompresaible  are  free  from  any  sensible  error,  except  when 
Ae  pressure  is  extraordinarily  great;  whence  has  arisen  the 
tvofold  division  of  fluids  into  elastic  and  non-elastic. 

Ton  have  had  now  a  general  statement  of  what  is  meant  by 
ftdds.     Do  you  understand  the  explanation? 

Ch.  Yes:  but  I  have  imagined  that  to  constitute  2l  perfect 
9  philosophical  fluid,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  which  does  not 
exist  in  nature,  it  is  necessary  that  the  parts  be  not  held 
together  by  mutual  attractions,  nor  obstructed  in  their  motions 
by  friction  or  attraction. 

Fa,  Nevertheless,  do  you  not  admit  it  to  be  a  fluid? 

Ch,  That  it  is  fluid  in  a  certain  degree,  there  can  be  no 
doubt;  but  if  fluids  consist  of  small  particles,  how  is  it  known 
that  those  particles  are  spherical? 

Fa,  On  that  subject  there  are  many  opinions;  but  I  con- 
it  to  be  of  Httle  consequence,  as  the  original  cause  of 

•  See  PM.  Trans.  Vol.  Ln 
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fluidity  does  not  appear  to  consist  in  the  figure  of  the  partioles 
but  in  their  want  of  cohesion.  However,  as  this  belongs  m^an 
to  Chemistry,  we  will,  if  jou  please,  cease  to  consider  it.  s 
present.  Newton's  definition  of  a  fluid,  ^^  that  it  is  a  bo^ 
the  smallest  portion  of  which  is  put  into  motion  by  tii 
slightest  force,"  is  nothing  more  than  an  expression  of  lim 
physical  fact.  Grains  of  sand  are  more  easily  moved  than  ihi 
parts  of  many  viscous  fluids;  yet  sand  is  not  a  fluid.  Fluiditj  il 
the  intermediate  condition  between  the  solid  and  the  aerifixm 
and  depends  principally  on  the  quantity  of  space  in  which  thi 
atoms  of  the  body  are  involved.  A  fluid  is  elementary  mattei 
intermixed  with  such  a  proportion  of  space  as  leaves  a  pressun 
internally  a  fraction  less  than  externally.  As  with  sdlidi 
external  pressure  is  much  the  greater,  and  with  gases,  the 
internal  is  equal  to  the  external  pressure,  so,  in  fluids,  ex< 
temal  over  internal  pressure  is  of  that  slight  degree  whid 
permits  mobility  of  the  elementary  atoms,  in  consequence  dac 
of  the  medium  between  them  preventing  their  remaining  ill 
immediate  contact. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 


From  what  is  the  word  hydrostatics 
derived? — As  a  branch  of  science,  of 
what  does  it  treat  ?  —  Into  what  parts 
is  it  divided  ? — To  what  does  the  science 
of  hydraulics  relate  ?  —  How  is  a  fluid 
defined  ?  —  How  do  you  distinguish  be- 
tween fluids  and  liquids  ? — Upon  what 
does  the  perfection  of  a  fluid  depend  ? 
—  Of  what  kind  of  particles  are  fluids 
supposed  to  be  formed?  —  What  are 
the  reasons  assigned  why  the  partides 


of  fluids  should  be  spherical? — Gn 
anything  be  added  to  a  fluid  without  te 
creasing  its  bulk? — Give  an  instnoi 
in  point :  how  do  you  aooount  fiir  ttakl 
—  Are  fluids  compressible  ?  —  Wlu 
made  the  experiment  with  water,  nd 
what  was  the  result  ? — Hare  any  lata 
experiments  proved  that  fluida  an 
capable  of  compression  ? — What  reaiOB 
is  advanced  to  prove  that  the  partidei 
of  water  are  hard  ? 


CONVERSATION  H. 

OF   THE   WEIGHT   AND    PRESSURE   OF   FLUIDS. 

Father.  In  our  last  conversation,  my  dear  children,  we 
considered  the  nature  of  the  component  parts  of  fluids.  I 
must  now  tell  you  that  these  parts  or  particles  act,  with 
respect  to  their  weight  or  pressure,  independently  of  each 
other. 

Em.  Will  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  this? 
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Fa,  You  recollect  that,  by  the  attraction  of  cohesion,*  the 
pais  of  all  solid  substances  are  kept  together,  and  press  into 
one  common  mass.  If  I  cut  off  a  part  of  this  wooden  ruler, 
tile  rest  will  remain  in  precisely  the  same  situation  as  before; 
but  if  I  take  some  water  out  of  the  middle  of  a  vessel,  the  re- 
Qunder  flows  instantly  into  the  place  from  whence  that 
portion  was  taken,  so  as  to  bring  the  surface  of  the  whole 
mass  to  a  level 

Ch.  Have  the  particles  of  water  no  attractive  influence 
upon  each  other? 

Fa,  Yes,  in  a  slight  degree.  The  globules  of  dewf  on 
cabbage  plants  prove  that  the  particles  of  water  have  greater 
ittraction  towards  each  other  than  they  have  to  the  leaf  on 
which  they  stand.  Nevertheless,  this  attraction  is  very  small; 
Vid  you  can  easily  conceive  that,  if  the  particles  are  round, 
ttcy  will  touch  each  other  in  very  few  parts,  and  slide  with 
tke  smallest  pressure.  If  a  few  of  the  little  globules  were 
tiiken  out  of  a  vessel,  such  as  that  represented  by  fig.  1,  it  is 
endent  that  the  surrounding  ones  would  fall  into  their  place 
if  the  fluids  arc  of  equal  density,  for  a  light  fluid  will  float  on 
tile  surface  of  a  heavier  one,  as  oil,  or  spirit,  on  water;  and 
tir,  likewise,  will  rise  to  the  surface  of  any  fluid,  from  being 
fareed  up  by  the  greater  gravity  of  the  surrounding  fluid. 
Dpwi  the  principle  above  alluded  to,  the  surface  of  every  fluid, 
i&essk  at  rest,  is  horizontal  or  level. 

Ck,  Is  it  upon  the  same  principle  that  water-levels  are 
constructed? 

Fa,  It  is.  The  most  simple  kind  of  water-level  is  a  long 
wooden  trough,  which  being  filled  to  a  certain  height  with 
water,  its  surface  shows  the  level  of  the  place  on  which  it 
stands. 

Ch.  I  did  not  allude  to  this  kind  of  level,  but  to  those 
analler  instrimients  constructed  of  glass  tubes. 

Fa    These  are,  more  properly  speaking,  air-     ^    **  _ 
leyels.     They  aa^e  thus  constructed:  d  is  a  glass  fn.~^"IZD 
tabe  fixed  into  l,  a  socket  made  generally  of  ^ 

brass.     The  glass  is  filled  with  water,  or  some       ^'^'  ^' 
other  fluid,   in  which  is  enclosed  a  single  bubble  of  air. 
IThen  this  bubble  fixes  itself  at  the  mark  a,  made  exactly  in 

*  See  Mechanics.    Conversation  III.  p.  18. 
*■  See  Mechanics.    Conversation  IV.  p.  19. 
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the  middle  of  the  tube,  the  place  on  which  the  instnimeot 
stands  is  perfectly  level.  When  it  is  not  level,  the  bnbUe 
will  quit  the  central  mark  and  rise  to  the  higher  end. 

Ch.  What  is  a  spirit-level,  Papa? 

Fa.  A  spirit-level  is  similar  to  a  water-level,  but  has  iStm 
tube  filled  with  spirit  of  wine  by  reason  of  its  greater  mobility i 
and  freedom  from  congelation  by  freezing. 

Em,  What  is  the  use  of  these  levels? 

Fa,  They  are  fixed  to  a  variety  of  philosophical  instm- 
ments,  such  as  quadrants  and  tdescopes  for  surveying  tbfl 
heavens,  and  theodolites  for  taking  the  level  of  any  part  of 
the  earth:  theu'  accuracy  depends  considerably  on  the  rega- 
larity  of  the  internal  surfiu5es  of  the  tube,  which,  if  made  ol 
glass,  are  sometimes  ground  to  give  them  a  regular  cylindxiea] 
or  spindle  form,  with  a  slight  spherical  curvature;  for  greatei 
exactness,  the  tube  and  bubble  should  be  of  considerate 
length;  and  the  larger  the  bubble  the  more  freely  it  movafl^ 
and  in  consequence  is  far  more  susceptible  of  the  least  incli- 
nation; in  fact,  they  can  be  made  to  indicate  a  deviation  from 
the  true  horizontal  line  as  small  as  that  of  a  single  second  of 
angular  measure.  They  are  also  useful  in  the  more  common 
occurrences  of  life.  A  single  instance  will  show  their  valua 
Clocks  will  not  keep  true  time  unless  they  stand  very  tro- 
right:  now,  by  means  of  one  of  these  levels,  you  may  easuy 
ascertain  whether  the  bracket  upon  which  the  clock  in  thi 
passage  stands  is  level. 

Em,  I  remember,  however,  that  when  Mr.  Timely  brought 
home  your  clock,  he  tried  if  the  bracket  was  even  by  means 
of  one  of  Charles's  marbles.     How  could  he  know  by  that? 

Fa,  The  marble,  being  round,  touched  the  board  in  a  point 
only;  consequently  the  line  of  direction*  could  not  &U 
through  that  point;  but  the  marble  would  roll  if  the  bracket 
were  not  level:  therefore,  when  the  marble  was  placed  in  two 
or  more  different  parts  of  the  board,  and  did  not  move  to  one 
side  or  the  other,  he  might  safely  conclude  that  it  was  level 

Ch,  Then  the  water-level  and  the  rolling  of  the  marble 
depend  on  the  same  principle. 

Fa,  Yes;  upon  the  supposition  that  the  particles  of  water 
are  round.  The  water,  or  spirit  level,  will,  however,  be  more 
accurate,  because  we  may  imagine  that  the  parts  of  which  i 

•  See  Mechanics.    Ck>nver8ation  IX.  p.  35. 
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9uid  18  oomposed  are  perfecUj  round,  and  therefore,  as  may 
be  geometrlcallj  proved,  they  will  touch  only  in  an  infinitely 
uniSl  point:  whereas  marbles,  made  by  human  contriyance, 
touch  in  many  such  points.  From  these  observations  you 
oaiifit  have  remarked  that  solid  bodies  gravitate  in  masses,  the 
powerful  cohesion  of  their  particles  making  them  operate  alto- 
gether, whereas  every  particle  of  a  fluid  may  be  considered  as 
a  separate  mass  gravitating  independently  of  its  fellow; 
wherefore  the  resistance  presented  by  a  fluid  is  considerably 
less  than  that  offered  by  a  solid. 

We  now  come  to  another  very  curious  principle  in  this 
branch  of  science,  derived  from  the  above  properties — viz.,  that 
fbdds  press  equally  in  all  directions.  All  bodies,  both  fluid 
imd  adid,  press  downwards,  you  are  aware,  by  the  force  of 
gravitalion;  but  fluids  of  all  kinds  exert  likewise  not  only 
a  pressure  upwards,  but  also  a  pressure  sideways,  which 
equals  the  pressure  downwards;  in  consequence  of  tins  equable 
piressurey  every  particle  in  the  fluid  remains  at  rest. 

Em,  Can  you  show  us,  Papa,  any  experiments  in  proof  of 

Fa.  Yes:  a,  5,  c,  is  a  bent  glass  tube. 
With  a  small  glass  funnel  pour  into  the 
mouth  at  a  a  quantity  of  sand.  Tou  will 
find  that,  wheSi  the  lower  part  is  filled, 
whatever  is  poured  in  afterwards,  will  '^M^J/ 
stand  in  the  side  of  the  tube  a  5,  and  not      ^_  »  j^„  . 

rise  in  the  other  side,  he. 

Ch.  The  reason  of  this  is,  tliat  by  the  attraction  of  gravita- 
tion all  bodies  have  a  tendency  to  the  earth;*  that  is,  in  this 
caae,  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  tube:  but  if  the  sand  ascended 
in  the  mde  b  c,  its  motion  would  be  directly  the  reverse  of  this 
princdple. 

Fa.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  pressure  would  be  upwards, 
otfrom  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

Ch.  It  certainly  would. 

Fa.  Well,  we  will  pour  away  the  sand,  and  put  water  in  its 
place.    What  do  you  say  to  this? 

Em.  The  water  is  level  in  both  sides  of  the  tube. 

Fa.  This,  therefore,  proves  that,  with  respect  to  fluids, 
there  is  a  pressure  upwards^  at  the  point  6,  as  weW  2C&  ^os^Tii 
*  See  Meclmnies.    Canvewation  V .  p.  21. 
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wards.  So,  if  you  pour  water  into  a  tea-pot,  or  cofiee-po^ 
the  water  rises  in  the  spout  to  the  same  levd  with  that  in. the 
pot,  because  the  particles  continuing  to  descend  upon  those 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  the  latter  yield  to  their  pressure,  and 
as  they  cannot  descend  lower,  they  make  way  in  an  upward 
direction  up  the  spout.     I  will  show  you  another  experiment 

AB  is  a  large  tube  or  jar,  having  a  flat  bottom: 
a  5  is  a  smaller  tube  open  at  both  ends.  While  I  fill 
the  jar  with  water,  I  take  care  to  hold  the  small  tube 
so  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  jar  as  to  prevent  any 
water  from  getting  into  the  tube.  I  then  raise  it  a 
little,  and  you  see  it  is  instantly  filled  with  water  ^^  ^ 
from  the  jar. 

Ch.  It  is:  and  the  water  in  the  jar  and  the  tube  take  the 
same  level. 

Fa,  The  latter,  you  saw,  was  filled  by  means  of  the  pres- 
sure upwards,  contrary  to  its  natural  gravity. 

Take  out  the  tube.  Now,  the  water  having  escaped,  the 
tube  is  filled  with  air.  Stop  the  upper  end,  a,  with  a  cork, 
and  plunge  it  into  the  jar,  the  water  will  only  rise  as  high. 
as  b, 

Em.  What  is  the  reason  of  this.  Papa? 
Fa,  The  air  with  which  the  tube  was  filled  is  a  body,  and, 
unless  the  water  were  first  to  force  it  out  of  the  tube,  it  can- 
not take  its  place.  While  this  ink -stand  remains  here,  yon 
are  not  able  to  put  any  other  body  in  the  same  part  of  space. 
Ch,  K  air  be  a  substance,  and  the  tube  is  filled  v/ith  i^ 
how  can  any  water  make  its  way  into  the  tube? 

Fa.  That  is  a  very  proper  question.  Air,  though  a  sub- . 
stance,  and,  as  we  have  already  observed,  a  fluid  too,  difiere 
from  water  in  this  respect,  that  it  is  easily  compressible;  that 
is,  the  air,  which  by  the  natural  pressure  of  the  surrounding 
atmosphere,  fills  the  tube,  may,  by  the  additional  upward 
pressure  of  the  water,  be  reduced  intx)  a  smaller  space,  sa  ah. 
Another  experiment  will  illustrate  the  difference  between 
compressible  and  incompressible  fluids. 

Fill  the  tube,  which  has  still  a  cork  in  one  end,  with  some 
coloured  spirit  of  wine:  over  the  other  end  place  a  piece  of 
pasteboard,  held  close  to  the  tube,  to  prevent  any  of  the  liquor 
from  escaping:  in  this  way  introduce  the  tube  into  a  vessel  of 
water,  keej^ing  it  perpendicular  all  the  time.     You  may  now 
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take  away  the  pasteboard,  and  force  the  tube  to  any  dc^ptli: 
but  the  spirit  is  not  like  the  air;  it  cannot  in  this  manner  be 
ledaoed  into  a  space  smaller  than  it  originally  occupied. 

Em.  Why  did  not  the  spirit  of  wine  run  out  of  the  tube 
into  the  water? 

Fa.  Because  spirit  is  lighter  than  water;  and  it  is  a  geneial 
principle  that  the  lighter  fluid  always  rises  to  the  toj). 

Take  a  thin  piece  of  horn  or  pasteboard,  and,  wliile  you 
held  it  by  the  edges,  let  your  brother  put  a  pound  weight 
upon  it.     What  is  the  result? 

Euu  It  is  almost  bent,  so  that  I  can  scarcely  hold  it. 

Fa,  Introduce  it  now  into  a  vessel  of  water,  at  the  dej)th 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  inches,  and  bring  it  parallel  with  tlie 
snrfaee.  In  this  position  it  sustains  many  pounds  weight  of 
water. 

Ch,  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  bent  in  the  least. 

Fa»  Because  the  upward  pressure  against  the  lower  surface 
of  the  horn  is  exactly  equjxl  to  the  pressure  downward ;  or^ 
which  is  the  same  thing,  it  is  equal  to  the  weiglit  of  th«i 
water  which  it  sustains  on  the  upper  surface. 

You  may  vary  these  experiments  by  yourselves  till  we  meet 
again;  when  I  hope  to  resume  the  subject. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 


I  Bow  do  the  particles  of  fluids  act  ?— 
t  Gire  aa  instance  to  illustrate  this.  — 
\  Do  the  particles  of  water  attract  each 
!.  siher? — Why  do  tlie  globules  of  dew 
i  CB  plants  ntn  off  without  seeming  to  wet 
'  thm  ?  ^-  Explain  the  structure  and 
r  IM  of  the  lerel,  see  fig.  2.  —  To  what 
pV|oaea  are  levels  applied  ? — In  what 
do  fluids  press?— Can  you. 


by  fig.  8,  show  liow  it  is  that  fluids  press 
upwards  and  sideways  a;*  well  as  down- 
wards'—  Is  air  easily  compressible? — 
Can  you  exhibit  this  by  an  experiment.  > 
—  Of  two  fluids  of  dift'erent  densities, 
which  will  be  uppermost?  —  Can  you 
show  by  means  of  pasteboard,  or  horn, 
that  the  upper  pressure  of  tliiids  is  equal 
to  the  pressure  do\ni wards'* 


CO^^VERSATION  ITT. 

OF   THE   WEIGHT   AND   PRESSURE    OF    FLUIDS. 

Charies.  When  you  were  explaining  the  principle  of  the 
Wheel  and  Axle,*  you  were  kind  enough  to  show  me  how  it 
«M  that  the  difficulty  of  drawing  up  a  bucket  full  of  water  so 
auch  increased  when  it  was  nearly  at  tlie  top  of  the  welL     I 

•  See  yi(chan1c8.    Conversaffon  XVII,  p.  C3. 
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have  just  now  found  another  tiling  in  connexion  witk  tlut 
subject  beyond  my  comprehension.  When  the  bucket  is  Med 
with  water,  it  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  well,  or  as  ftur  as  the 
rope  will  suffer  it;  but,  in  drawing  it  up  through  the  water, 
it  seems  to  have  little  or  no  weight  till  it  comes  to  the  surfiMa 
of  the  water.     How  is  this  accounted  for  ? 

Fa,  I  do  not  wonder  that  you  have  noticed  that  circum- 
stance as  singular.  It  was  long  believed  by  the  ancients,  thai 
water  did  not  gravitate,  or  had  no  weight,  in  water;  or,  as 
they  used  to  express  it  more  generally,  that  fluids  "  do  not 
gravitate  in  'propria  loco^^ 

Em,  I  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  those  words. 

Fa,  I  will  explain  their  meaning  without  translating  them,* 
because  a  mere  literal  translation  would  give  you  a  very  in- 
adequate idea  of  what  the  words  are  intended  to  express. 

No  one  ever  doubted  that  water  and  other  fluids  had  weight 
when  considered  by  themselves;  but  it  was  supposed  that  they 
had  no  weight  when  immersed  in  a  fluid  of  the  same  kiiid. 
The  fact  which  your  brother  has  just  mentioned,  respecting; 
the  bucket,  was  that  upon  which  this  doctrine  was  advanced 
and  maintained. 

Em,  Does  it  not  weigh  anything,  then,  till  it  is  drai^'n 
above  the  surface? 

Fa,  You  must,  my  dear  girl,  have  patience,  and  you  shall 
see  how  it  is.     Here  is  a  glass  bottle,  a, 
with  a  stop  cock,   b,   cemented   to  it;   by 
means  of  which  the  air  may  be  exhausted 
irom  the  bottle,  and  prevented  from  return- 
ing into  it  again.     The  whole  is  made  suffi-     _  _ 
ciently  heavy  to  sink  in  the  vessel  of  water,           Fig.  6. 

CD. 

The  bottle  must  be  weighed  in  air;  that  is,  in  the  common 
method;  and  supposing  it  to  weigh  12  ounces,  let  it  be  put 
into  the  situation  represented  by  the  figure,  and  then  the 
weight  of  the  bottle  must  be  again  taken,  by  putting  weights 
into  the  scale  z.  I  now  open  the  stop-cock,  while  it  is  under 
water,  and  the  water  immediately  rushes  in  and  fills  the 
bottle,  which  overpowers  the  weights  in  the  scale:  then  I  put 
olher  weights,  say  8  ounces,  into  the  scale,  to  restore  thn 
equilibrium  between  the  bottle  and  scale.  It  is  evidenty 
therefore,  that  8  ounces  is  the  weight  of  the  water  in  the 
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bottle  while  weighed  under  water.     Now,  fasten  the  cock, 
and  weigh  the  bottle  in  the  usual  way  in  the  air. 

ClL  It  weighs  something  more  than  20  ounces. 

Fa.  That  is,  12  ounces  for  the  bottle,  and  8  ounces  for  the 
water,  besides  a  small  allowance  to  be  made  for  the  drops  of 
water  that  adhere  to  ihe  outside  of  the  bottle.  Does  not  this 
experiment  prove  that  the  water  in  the  bottle  weighed  just 
as  much  in  the  jar  of  water  as  it  weighed  in  the  air? 

JSm.  I  think  it  does. 

Fa,  Then  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  the  water 
in  the  bucket,  which  the  bottle  may  represent,  weighed  as 
much,  while  under  water  in  the  well,  as  it  did  after  it  was 
raised  above  the  surface. 

Chn  This  fact  seems  decisive;  but  the  difiiculty  still  re- 
mains in  my  mind;  for  the  weight  of  the  bucket  is  not  felt  till 
it  is  rising  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Fa.  It  may  be  thus  accounted  for.  Any  substance  of  the 
same  specific  gravity  with  water  may  be  plunged  into  it,  and 
it  will  remain,  wherever  it  is  placed,  either  near  the  bottom, 
in  the  middle,  or  towards  the  top;  consequently  it  may  be 
moved  in  any  direction  by  the  application  of  a  very  small  force. 

Fm.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  specific  gravity  of  a  body? 

Fa,  The  specific  gravity  of  any  body  is  its  weight  compared 
with  that  of  any  other  body.  Hence  it  is  also  called  the  com- 
parative gravity:  to  say  that  lead,  or  iron,  or  stone,  is  heavy, 
and  that  feathers,  or  wool,  &c.,  is  light,  we  only  speak  compa- 
ratiTely,  and  with  respect  to  substances  generally.  Wood  is 
light  when  compared  to  stone,  but  heavy  when  compared  to 
oork,  or  wool;  so  earth  is  heavy  when  compared  to  wood, 
but  light  when  compared  to  metal,  as  lead  or  iron;  whence 
our  ideas  of  weight  are  very  undefined,  and  some  standard  is 
therefore  necessary  to  which  the  weight  of  other  substances 
may  be  referred:  the  standard  fixed  upon  Las  been  water. 
Thus,  if  a  cubic  inch  of  water  be  equal  in  weight  to  a 
cubic  inch  of  any  particular  kind  of  wood,  the  specific  or 
comparative  gravities  of  the  water  and  that  wood  are  equal. 
But,  since  a  cubic  inch  of  deal  is  lighter  than  a  cubic  inch  of 
water,  and  the  latter  is  lighter  than  the  same  bulk  of  lead,  or 
brus,  we  say  the  specific  gravity  of  the  lead,  or  brass,  is 
greater  than  that  of  water,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  water 
18  greater  than  that  of  deal. 

p  2 
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Ch.  The  water  in  the  bucket  must  therefore  be  of  the  isaiiM 
specific  gravity  with  that  in  the  well,  because  it  is  a  part  of  it 

Fa,  And  the  wooden  bucket  differs  very  little  in  thii 
respect  from  the  water;  because,  though  the  wood  is  lights 
yet  the  iron  of  which  the  hoops  and  handle  are  composed  ^i 
specifically  heavier  than  water;  so  that  the  bucket  and  wat» 
are  nearly  of  the  same  specific  gravity  with  the  water  in  tb< 
well,  and  therefore  it  is  moved  very  easily  through  it. 

Again,  we  have  already  proved  that  the  upward  pressure 
of  fluids  is  equal  to  the  pressure  downwards;  thereiOTe  th^ 
pressure  at  the  bottom  of  the  bucket,  upwards,  being  pre 
cisely  equal  to  the  same  force  in  a  contrary  direction,  tlw 
application  of  a  very  small  force,  in  addition  to  the  upwan 
pressure,  will  cause  the  bucket  to  ascend. 

Em.  You  account  for  the  easy  ascent  of  the  bucket  upoi 
the  same  principle  by  which  you  have  shown  that  horn  oi 
pasteboard  will  not  be  bent,  when  placed  horizontally  at  ai\] 
depth  in  water?  ; 

Fa,  Yes;  and  I  will  show  you  some  other  experiments,,  ti 
prove  the  effect  of  the  upward  pressure. 

Take  a  glass  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  the  diameter  of  whiql 
is  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch;  fill  it  with  water,  and  close  thi 
top  with  your  thumb:  you  may  now  take  it  out  of  the  water 
but  it  will  not  empty  itself  whilst  the  top  is  kept  closed. 

Ch,  This  is  not  the  upward  pressure  of  water;  because  tiM 
tube  was  taken  out  of  it. 

Fa,  You  are  right:  it  is  the  upward  pressure  of  the  air 
which,  while  the  thumb  is  kept  on  the  top,  is  not  counter* 
balanced  by  any  downward  pressure;  therefore  it  keeps  tb* 
water  suspended  in  the  tube. 

Take  this  ale-glass;  fill  it  with  water,  and  cover  it  witl 
a  piece  of  writing-paper;  then  place  your  hand  evenly  ovei 
the  paper,  so  as  to  hold  it  very  tight  about  the  edge  of  thi 
glass,  which  you  may  now  invert,  and  take  away  your  hand 
without  any  danger  of  the  water  falling  out. 

Em.  Is  the  water  sustained  by  the  upward  pressure  ol 
the  air  ? 

Fa,  The  upward  pressure  of  the  air  against  the  papei 
sustains  the  weight  of  water,  and  prevents  it  from  falling. 

You  have  seen  the  instrument  used  for  tasting  beer  m 
wine? 
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Em.  Yes;  it  is  a  tin  tube,  holding  about  half  a  pint;  into 
which  very  small  tubes  are  inserted  at  the  top  and  bottom. 

Fa,  The  longest  of  these  tubes  is  put  into  the  hole  made 
for  the  vent-peg,  and  then  the  beer  or  wine,  by  drawing  out 
the  air  from  it,  is  forced  into  the  large  part  of  the  tube,  and, 
by  putting  the  thumb  or  finger  on  the  upper  part,  the  whole 
instrument  may  be  taken  out  of  the  cask,  and  removed  any- 
where; for  the  pressure  of  the  air  against  the  bottom  surface 
of  the  lower  tube  keeps  the  liquor  from  running  out;  but, 
tlie  moment  the  thumb  is  taken  from  the  top,  the  liquor  de- 
scends by  the  downward  pressure  of  the  air. 

Ch.  Is  it  for  a  similar  reason  that  vent-holes  are  made  in 
casks? 

Fa,  It  is:  for  when  a  cask  is  full,  and  perfectly  closed, 
there  is  no  downward  pressure,  and  therefore  the  air,  pressing 
BgainiA  the  mouth  of  the  cock,  keeps  the  liquor  from  running 
out.  A  hole  made  at  the  top  of  the  cask  admits  the  external 
pressure  of  the  air,  by  which  the  liquor  is  forced  out.  In 
large  casks  of  ale  or  porter,  where  the  demand  is  not  very 
great,  the  vent-hole  need  seldom  be  used;  for  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  air  contained  in  the  liquor  escapes,  and,  being 
lighter  than  the  beer,  ascends  to  the  top,  by  which  a  pressure 
is  created  without  the  assistance  of  the  external  air.  The 
whole  pressure  sustained  by  any  definitive  portion  of  the 
bottom  or  sides  of  a  vessel  depends  only  on  the  column  of 
Uqnid  standing  on  that  portion  as  its  base,  together  with  the 
altitude;  the  pressure  therefore  on  the  bottom  of  a  vessel 
depends  on  the  magnitude  of  the  bottom  and  depth  of  the 
liquid,  and  is  not  at  all  affected  by  the  form  of  the  sides  and 
of  the  quantity  of  liquid  in  the  vessel;  but  this  will  be  treated 

I;  of  more  in  our  conversation  on  the  Hydrostatic  Paradox. 
Ch.  Do  not  these  principles  have  some  influence.  Papa,  on 
the  eonstruction  of  boats  and  ships? 
Fa,  Yes:  particularly  in  the  matter  of  stowage:  for  a 
^  8abstance  placed  on  a  fluid  specifically  heavier  than  itself  will 
rink  so  far  that  the  weight  of  the  fluid  displaced  is  equal  to 
the  whole  weight  of  the  body:  it  is  upon  this  principle  that 
the  tonnage  of  barges  on  our  canals  is  ascertained,  and  the 
ton  calculated. 
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QUESTIONS  FOE  EXAMINATION. 


Why,  in  drawing  op  a  bucket  firom  a 
deep  well,  does  it  appear  to  have  little 
or  no  weight  while  it  ascends  through 
the  water  ? — On  this  suttject  explain  the 

experiment  illustrated  by  flg.  6 How 

is  the  fact  accounted  for? — What  is 
meant  by  the  specific  gravity  of  a  body? 
—  Is  th6  pressure  of  the  water  upward 
against  the  bottom  of  the  bucket  equal 
to  the  same  force  in  the  contrary  di- 


rection ? — Why  will  not  the  water  in 
a  glass  tube  of  a  small  bore»  open  at 
both  ends,  run  out,  provided  ti&e  vippti 
part  be  kept  closed  ? — Explain  ttie  ex- 
periment of  the  ale-glass  filled  with 
water.  —  How  do  you  account  for  the 
operation  of  the  instrument  for  tastfnf( 
wine  or  beer? — Why  are  vent-holes 
made  in  casks  ? 


CONVERSATION    IV. 

OP   THE   LATERAL   PRESSURE   OP   FLUIDS. 

Father.  It  is  time  now  to  advance  another  step  in  tbis 
science,  and  to  show  you  that  the  lateral,  or  side  pressure,  w 
equal  to  the  perpendicular  or  vertical  pressure. 

Em,  J£  the  upward  pressure  is  equal  to  the  downward,  and 
the  side  pressure  is  also  equal  to  it,  then  the  pressure  is  equal 
in  all  directions. 

Fa.  Undoubtedly.  Though  the  side  direction  may  be 
varied  in  many  ways,  yet  there  are  only  the  upward,  down- 
ward, and  lateral  Sections  of  pressure.  The  two  former  we 
have  shown,  are  equal.  That  the  side  pressure  is  equal  to 
the  vertical  pressure  is  demonstrable  by  a  very  easy  experi- 
ment. 

A  B  is  a  vessel  filled  with  water,  having  two  equal  j^/;;^ 
orifices  or  holes,  a,  b,  bored  with  the  same  tool,  one  at 
the  side,  and  the  other  in  the  bottom:  if  these  holes  are   ^ 
opened  at  the  same  instant,  and  the  water  suffered  to   L^ 
run  into  two  glasses,  it  will  be  found  that,  at  the  end  ^Jf 
of  a  given  time,  they  will  have  discharged  equal  quan-  Yig.i, 
tities  of  water;  which  is  a  clear  proof  that  the  water 
presses  sideways  as  forcibly  as  it  does  downwards;  and  it  is 
equally  clear  that  without  lateral  pressure,  water,  or  other 
fluids,  would  not  flow  from  any.  opening  in  the  side  of  a 
vessel:  sand  will  not  flow  from  such  an  opening,  because  it 
possesses  no  lateral  pressure  among  its  particles,  or  at  least  so 
Jittie  as  to  make  no  very  palpable  exhibition  of  it. 
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Ch.  Are  we  therefore  to  take  it  as  a  general  principle,  that 
fluids  press  in  every  possible  direction? 

Fa,  This,  I  think,  our  experiments  have  proved:  but  you 
must  Bot  forget  that  it  is  only  true  upon  the  supposition  that 
tke  perpendicular  heights  are  eqtial;  for,  in  the  last  experi- 
ment, fir  the  hole  b  had  been  bored  an  inch  or  two  higher  in 
the  side  of  the  vessel,  as  at  c,  the  quantity  of  water  running 
oat  at  a  would  have  been  greater  than  that  at  c;  and  much- 
greater  would  it  have  been  if  the  hole  had  been  bored  at  luur 
or  five  inches  above  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

This  subject  of  pressure  may  be  farther  illustrated.     A\ 
the  bottom  of  this  tube,  n  t/,  open  at  both  ends,  I  have  ^rf 
tied  a  piece  of  bladder,  and  have  poured  in  water  till  it 
stands  at  the  mark  x.     Owing  to  the  pressure  of  the 
water,  the  bladder  is  convex;  that  is,  bent  outwards,  "i 
Dip  it  into  the  jar  (fig.  5)  the  bladder  is  still  convex:  y^\ 
thrust  it  gently  down,  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the 
tube  is  now  even  with  that  in  the  jar.  *^' 

Urn.  It  is;  and  the  bladder  at  the  bottom  is  become  flat. 

Fa.  The  perpendicular  depths  being  equal,  the  pressure 
upward  is  equal  to  that  downwards,  and  the*  water  in  the 
tube  is  exactly  balanced  by  the  water  in  the  jar.  Let  the  tube 
be  thrust  deeper  into  the  Water. 

Ch,  Now  the  bladder  is  bent  upwards. 

Fa.  The  upward  pressure  is  estimated  by  the  perpendi- 
cular depth  of  the  water  in  the  jar,  measured  from  the  sur- 
face to  the  bottom  of  the  tube;  but  the  pressure  downwards 
must  be  estimated  by  the  perpendicnlar  height  of  the  water 
in  the  tube,  which  being  less  than  the  former,  the  pressure 
upwards  in  the  same  proportion  overcomes  that  downwards, 
aod  forces  up  the  bladder  into  the  position  as  you  see  it.  This 
tnd  the  following  experiment  demonstrate  the  upward  pres- 
sure of  fluids. 

Dip  an  open  end  of  a  tube,  having  a  very  narrow  bore,  into 
a  vessel  of  quicksilver;  then,  stopping  the  upper  orifice  with 
the  finger,  lift  up  the  tube  out  of  the  vessel,  and  you  will  see 
a  column  of  quicksilver  hanging  at  the  lower  end,  which, 
when  dipped  in  water  lower  than  14  times  its  own  length, 
win,  upon  removing  the  finger,  be  pressed  upwards  into  the 
tube. 

Em.  Why  do  you  ^x  upon  J  4  times  the  deptW 
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Fa,  Because  quicksilver  is  14  times  heavier  than  wated 
Upon  this  principle  of  the  upward  pressure,  lead,  or  onj 
other  metal,  may  be  made  to  swim  in  water,     a  b      ■ 
is  a  vessel  of  water,  and  ab  is  &  glass  tube  open  ^^^ ' 
throughout;  d  is  b.  string  by  which  a  flat  piece  of 
lead,  X,  may  be  held  fast  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube. 
To  prevent  the  water  from  getting  in  between  the 
.  lead  and  the  glass,  a  piece  of  wet  leather  is  first  put 
over  the  lead.  ^'  ' 

In  this  situation,  let  the  tube  be  immersed  in  the  vessel  of 
water,  and  if  it  be  plunged  to  the  depth  of  about  eleven  times 
the  thickness  of  the  lead  before  the  string  be  let  go,  the  lead 
will  not  fall  from  the  tube,  but  be  kept  adhering  to  it  by  the' 
upward  pressure  below  it. 

Em,  Is  lead  11  times  heavier  than  water? 
Fa.  It  is  between  11  and  12  times  heavier;  and  therefore^ 
to  make  the  experiment  sure,  the  tube  should  be  plunged 
somewhat  deeper  than  1 1  times  the  thickness  of  the  lead. 

Ch,  Is  it  not  owing  to  the  wet  leather,  rather  than  to  the 
upward  pressure,  that  the  lead  adheres  to  the  tube? 

Fa,  If  that  be  the  case,  it  will  remain  fixed  if  drawn  up 
the  tube  an  inch  or  two  higher.     I  will  try  it. 
£711,  It  has  fallen  off. 

Fa,  Because,  when  the  tube  was  raised,  the  upward  pres- 
sure was  diminished  so  much  as  to  become  too  small  to 
balance  the  weight  of  the  lead:  but  if  the  adhering  together 
<jf  the  lead  and  tube  had  been  caused  by  the  leather,  there 
would  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not  operate  the  same  at  six 
or  nine  times  the  depth  of  the  lead's  thickness  as  well  as  at 
11  or  12  times  that  thickness. 

The  lateral  pressure,  you  must  now  perceive,  arises  from  the 
downward  pressure,  or  weight  of  the  superincumbent  liquid ; 
so  that  the  lower  the  opening  is  made  in  the  side  of  a  vessel, 
tiie  greater  will  be  the  velocity  of  the  water  rushing  out,  nor 
is  it  at  all  influenced  by  the  horizontal  dimensions  of  the 
vessel  containing  the  liquid,  but  the  depth  only;  for  as  every 
j)article  acts  independently  of  the  rest,  it  is  only  the  column  ol 
particles  immediately  above  the  opening  that  weigh  down  und 
press  out  the  liquid.  What  now  have  you  understood  as  to 
tlie  gravity  of  fluids  in  these  Conversations  ?  ' 

Ch.  I  understand  that  they  all  gravitate  upon  a  bottom  of 
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a  cylindrical  vessel  in  which  they  are  contained,  in  the  same 
numner  as  solids  gravitate;  that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  quan 
tity  of  matter.  I  have  learned  also  that  in  every  part  of  the 
fluid  there  is  a  pressure,  equal  to  gravitation,  in  all  directions: 
wherefore,  since  every  part  of  the  fluid  is  acted  upon  in  all 
manner  of  directions  by  an  equal  force,  every  part  of  a  stag- 
nating fluid  is  at  rest,  and  will  so  continue  until  disturbed  by 
some  external  force. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAJnNATION. 


Bow  is  the  lateral  or  side  pressure  of 
ihiida  eatimated  ? — Is  the  pressure  of 
flmda  eqaal  in  all  directions? — Ex- 
plain the  experiment  exhibited  by  fig.  7. 
—  What  is  necessary  in  order  that  the 
i  of  fluids  should  be  equal  in  all 


—  How  much  heavier  is  quicksilver 
than  water? — How  can  lead  or  any 
other  metal  be  made  to  swim  in  water? 

—  How  much  heavier  than  water  is 
lead  ? — How  is  it  proved  that  the  lead 
made  to  swij^  does  not  stick  to  the 

directions? — Look  to  flg.  8,  and  with    tube,  instead  of  being  acted  upon  by 
that  let  the  suttJect  be  farther  illustrated,    the  upward  pressure  of  the  water  ? 


CONVERSATION  V. 

OP  THE  HYDROSTATIC  PAHADOX. 

Emma.  You  are,  my  dear  father,  to  explain  a  paradox 
to-day.  I  thought  natural  philosophy  had  excluded  all 
ptradoxes. 

Fas  Dr.  Johnson  has  given  the  definition  of  a  paradox  as 
"an  assertion  contrary  to  appearances;"  the  term  is  derived 
fiom  a  Greek  word  compounded  of  para  (Trapa)  "  contrary 
te^"  and  doxa  (Bo^a)  "  an  opinion  or  expectation."  Now,  the 
issertion  to  which  I  am  to  refer  you  is,  "  that  amj  quantity  of 

IVKUer^  however  smally  may  he  made  to  balance  and  support 
my  ciher  quantity,  however  large^  That  a  pound  of  water,  for 
bidtence,  may,  without  any  mechanical  assistance,  be  made  to 
nippcHt  ten  pounds,  or  a  hundred,  or  even  a  ton  weight,  seems 
[  tt  firrt  incsredible:  certainly  it  is  contrary  to  what  one  would 
I  expect;  and  on  that  account  the  experiment,,  to  prove  this  fact, 
has  nsaallj  been  called  the  Hydrostatic  paradox :  and  a  little 
ckMB  examination  will  satisfy  us  of  its  truth. 

Ch.  It  does  appear  unaccountable.     I  hope  the  experiments 
may  be  very  easy  to  understand. 
Fa,  Msoij  have  been  iDtroduced  for  the  p\ir5)0S>^\  'VixsX'V 
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know  of  none  better  than  those  described  by  Mr,  Ferguson, 
in  his  Lectures  on  select  subjects. 

o  B  o  H  is  a  glass  vessel,  consisting  of  two  tubes  of  op 
very  different  sizes,  joined  together,  and  freely  com- 
municating with  each  other.     Let  water  be  poured 
in  at  H,  which  will  pass  through  the  joining  of  the    ^yY 
tubes,  and  rise  in  the  wide  one  to  the  same  height  -^siJc 
exactly  as  it  stands  in  the  smaller;  which  shows    Pig.io- 
that  the  small  column  of  water  in  D  G  balances  the  large  one 
in  the  other  tube.     This  will  be  the  case  if  the  quantity  ol 
water  in  the  small  tube  be  a  thousand  or  a  million  of  time$ 
less  than  the  quantity  in  the  larger  one. 

If  the  smaller  tube  be  bent  into  any  oblique  position,  as 
G  F,  the  water  will  stand  at  f;  that  is,  on  the  same  level  as  it 
stands  at  A.  This  would  be  the  case  if,  instead  of  two  tubes^ 
there  were  any  number  of  them  connected  together  at  B,  and 
varied  in  all  kinds  of  oblique  directions;  the  water  wouW 
then  be  on  a  l.'vel  in  them  all;  that  is,  the  perpendwular 
height  of  the  water  would  be  the  same. 

Ch,  This   elucidation   does   not  seem   quite   satisfactory; 
because  it  appears  that  a  great  part  of  the  water  in  the  large 
tube  is  supported  by  the  parts  b  about  the  bottom,  and  that 
therefore  the  water  in  the  smaller  tube  only  sustains  the 
pressure  of  a  column  of  water,  of  a  diameter  equal  to  its  own. 
Fa,  This  would  be  the  case  if  the  pressure  of  fluids  were 
downwards  only;  but  we  have  shown  that  it  acts  in  alldi*' 
rections;  and  therefore  the  pressure  of  the  parts  near  the  side 
of  the  tiibe  acts  against  the  column  in  the  middle,  which,  you 
suppose,  is  the  only  part  of  the  water  sustained  by  that  con- 
tained in  the  small  tube;  consequently,  the  smaller  quantity" 
of  water  in  d  b  sustains  the  larger  one  in  a  b. 
Let  us  try  another  experiment. 
a  b  and  a  b  are  two  vessels,  having 
their  bottoms  d  d  and  d  d  exactly  equal; 
but  the  contents  of  one  vessel  is  20  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  other;  that  is, 
fig.  11,  when  filled  up  to  a,  will  hold  ^^ 
but  one  pint  of  water,  whereas  fig.  12,   ^«*  ^^-  '^■ 

when  filled  to  the  same  height,  will  hold  20  pints.  Brass 
bottoms,  c  c,  are  fitted  exactly  to  each  vessel,  and  made 
water  tight  by  pieces  of  wet  leather.     Each  bottom  is  joined 
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its  vessel  bj  a  hinge  d,  so  that  it  opens  downwards,  like 
lid  of  a  box.     By  means  of  a  little  hook,  dy  a  pullej,  f, 
\  a  weight,  e,  the  bottom  is  kept  close  to  the  vessel,  and 
1  bold  a  certain  quantity  of  water. 

Em.  That  is,  till  the  weight  of  the  water  overcomes  the 
ight  £. 

Fa.  I  should  rather  say,  till  the  pressure  of  the  water  over- 
oes  Hie  weight  e. 

N'ow  hold  the  vessel  (fig.  12)  upright  in  your  hands,  while 
raduaUy  pour  water  into  it  through  a  funnel:  the  pressure 
^  down  the  bottom,  and,  of  course,  raises  the  weight,  and 
email  quantity  of  the  water  escapes.  Mark  likewise  the 
ght  H  A,  at  which  the  surface  of  the  water  stood  in  the 
i0el  when  the  bottom  began  to  give  way. 
Cry  the  other  vessel  (fig.  11)  in  the  same  manner,  and  we 
U  see  that  when  the  water  rises  to  a,  that  is,  to  just  the 
le.  height  in  this  vessel  as  in  the  former,  the  bottom  will 
y  give  way,  as  it  did  in  the  other  case.  Thus  equal  weights 
overcome  in  the  one  case  by  20  pints  of  water,  and  m  the 
er  by  a  single  pint.  The  same  would  hold  good  if  the 
iorence  were  greater  or  less  in  any  given  proportion. 
^tit.  What  is  the  reason  of  this,  Papa? 
pb.  It  depends  upon  two  principles,  with  which  you  are 
[painted.  The  first  is,  that  fluids  press  equally  in  all 
actions:  and  the  second  is,  that  action  and  re-action  are 
ud  and  contrary  to  each  other.*  The  water,  therefore, 
ow  the  fixed  part  b  ^y*  will  press  as  much  upwards  against 
I  inner  surface,  by  the  action  of  the  small  column  a^,  as  it 
pld  by  a  column  of  the  same  height^  and  of  any  other  dia- 
tar:  and  since  action  and  re-action  are  equal  and  contrary, 
1  action  against  the  inner  surface  b  gf  will  cause  an  equal 
action  of  the  water  in  the  cavity  b/c  c  against  the  bottom 
;  consequently  the  pressure  upon  c,  fig.  11,  will  be  as 
tat  as  it  was  upon  the  same  part  of  fig.  12. 
Ch.  Can  you  prove  by  experiment  that  there  is  this 
prard  pressure  against  the  inner  surface  b  gf2 
Fa.  Yery  easily:  Suppose  at  f  there  were  a  little  cork, 
h  a  small  string  attached  to  it;  I  might  place  a  tube  over 
I  cork  and  then  draw  it  out:  the  consequence  of  which  would 
that  the  water  in  the  vessel  would  force  itself  into  th^ 
•  See  Meclwnics,  Conrersation  XI.  p.  41. 
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tube,  and  stand  as  high  in  it  as  it  does  in  the  vessel.  Would 
not  this  experiment  prove  that  there  was  this  upward  prefisaie 
against  b^jT.* 

Ch,  It  would:  and  I  can  easilj  comprehend  that,  if  other 
tubes  were  placed  in  the  same  manner,  in  different  parts  of 
Y^gf<,  the  same  effect  would  be  produced. 

Fa.  Then  you  must  admit  that  the  action  against  B  gf^  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  the  re-action  against  c  c  (that  is,  the 
pressure  of  the  water  against  the  bottom)  is  equally  as  great 
as  it  would  be  if  the  vessel  were  as  large  in  every  part  atf  it 
is  at  the  bottom,  and  the  water  stood  level  to  the  height  ▲  A. 

Ch.  Yes,  I  do:  because  if  tubes  were  placed  in  every  piuft. 
of  Bj^  the  same  effect  would  be  produced  in  them  all,  as  in 
the  single  one  aty*;  but  if  the  whole  surface  were  covered 
with  small  tubes,  there  would  then  be  little  or  no  differeiifie 
between  the  two  vessels,  (figs.  1 1  and  12.) 

Fa.  There  would  be  no  difference,  provided  you  k^ 
filling  the  large  tube,  so  that  the  water  should  stand  in  tbfein 
all  at  the  same  level,  a  a:  otherwise,  the  introduction  of  i 
single  tube,  af,  would  make  a  material  difference:  for,  althou^ 
the  water  in  a  c  would  overcome  the  weight  e,  yet,  if  wWi 
my  hand  I  prevent  any  of  the  water  from  running  out  till  I 
have  taken  out  the  cork,  and  suffered  the  water  to  force 
itself  out  of  the  vessel  into  the  small  tube,  I  may  remove  mj 
hand  with  safety;  for  the  water  will  not  overcome  the  weigh* 
now,  although  there  is  certainly  the  same  quantity  in  it  as 
there  was  before  the  little  tube  a/ was  inserted. 

Em.  I  think  I  see  the  reason  of  this.  The  water  stood  as 
high  as  a  «  before  the  little  tube  was  introduced;  but  now  it 
stands  at  the  level  xx;  and  you  told  us  yesterday  that  the 
pressures  were  equal  only  when  the  perpendicular  heightt 
were  also  equal. 

Fa.  I  am  glad  to  find  you  so  attentive  to  my  instruction* 
In  order  that  the  pressure  may  overcome  the  weight  e,  yiflt 
must  put  in  more  water  till  it  rises  to  the  level  a  a;  and  noir 
you  see  the  weight  ascends,  and  the  water  flows  out. 

I  will  put  another  tube  at  g,  and  the  water  rushing  into 
that  onuses  the  level  to  descend  again  to  xx;  and  more  w«Ur 
must  be  put  in  to  bring  the  level  up  to  a  a,  before  it  eMn 
overcome  the  weight  e.  What  I  have  shown  in  these  t#B 
Ciises  will  hold  true  in  all, provided  you  fill  the  cover  with  tubci 
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Ch.  I  see,  then,  that  it  is  the  difference  of  the  perpendicular 
Iieighte  which  causes  the  diiierence  of  pressure,  and  I  can  now 
fully  comprehend  the  reason  why  a  pint  of  water  may  be 
made  to  balance  or  support  a  hogshead:  or,  in  short,  that  any 
*''  quantity  of  a  homogeneous  Jluid^  hoivecer  smaUy  may  he  made 
to  balance  and  support  any  other  quantity  however  large^"* 
JBm,  What  is  meant  by  the  word  homogeneous  ? 
Fa.  Homogeneous  f  uids  are  fluids  the  piuticles  of  whicli 
■  are  of  the  same  kind.     What  Has  been  proved  with  regard  to 
>v:ater  may  be  shown  to  hold  with  regard  to  wine,  or  oil,  or 
any  other  fluid.     But  the  experiment  will  not  answer  if  dif- 
ferent fluids  are  made  use  of,  as  water  and  oil  together.     The 
term  homogeneous  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words  homos 
(6/ioc)  "of  the  same,"  and  genos  {yivoo)  "kind."     The  prin- 
ciple of  the  hydrostatic  paradox  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
Hydrostatic  bellows^  which  shall  form  the  subject  of  our  next 
.  conversation;  but  before  we  close,  tell  me,  Enmia,  what  is  your 
understanding  generally  of  the  hydrostatic  paradox? 

Em.  That  it  depends  on  the  equal  pressure  of  parts  of 
^fjuids  everywhere  at  the  same  depth;  and  what  seems  to  be  a 
.  paradox  is,  that  any  quantity  of  fluid,  however  small,  may  be 
.made  to  counterpoise  and  sustain  any  weight,  however  large. 

QUESTIONS  FOE  EXAMINATION. 

,  Wliat  do  yoB  mean  by  the  hydr  >•  I  s'jlject?    See  fig.  11  and  12. — Dow  is 
itetio  iMuradox?  —  Can   yen  ex]  la  ^      the  upward  pressure  proved  ? 
Mr.   FefgQ80D'8   experiment  on   th    | 


CONVERSATION  VI. 

OF   THE   HYDROSTATIC    BELLOWS. 

Father,  I  think  it  has  been  made  sufficiently  clear  that  the 
liressure  of  fluids  of  the  same  kind  is  always  proportional  to 
the  area  of  the  base,  multiplied  into  the  perpendicular  height 
at  which  the  fluid  stands,  without  any  regard  to  the  form  of 
the  vessel,  or  the  quantity  of  fluid  contained  in  it. 

Fm.  It  still  appears,   however,   very  mysterious   to   me, 
that  the  pint  of  water,  as  in  fig.  11,  should  have  an  equal 
pressure  with  the  20  pints  in  the  other  vessel.     You  do  not 
mean   to  say  that  the  one  pint  weighs    as   iximc\v    vxs.  ^\^ 
twentj-F 
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Fa.  Your  objection  is  proper.  The  pressure  of  the  ynXet 
upon  the  bottom  c  c  does  not  in  the  least  alter  the  weight^ 
the  vessel  and  water,  considered  as  one  mass;  for  the  action 
and  re-action,  which  cause  the  pressure,  destroy  one  anotiM 
with  respect  to  the  weight  of  the  vessel,  which  is  as  mucR 
sustained  bj  the  action  upwards  as  it  is  pressed  downward^ 
by  tlie  re-action. 

The  pressure  of  water  sjnd  other  fluids  differs  from  the 
gravity  or  weight  in  this  respect:  the  weight  is  according  to 
the  quantity ;  but  the  pressure  is  according  to  the  perpen- 
dicvlar  height. 

Ch.  Suppose  both  vessels  were  fiUed  with  any  solid  sub- 
stance, would  the  effect  produced  be  very  different? 

Fa.  If  the  water  were  changed  into  ice,  for  instance,  the 
pressure  upon  the  bottom  of  the  smaller  vessel  would  be  moic^i 
less  than  that  upon  the  larger. 

Here  is  another  instrument  well  adapted  to 

show  to  you  that  a  very  few  ounces  of  water  ^  p **i* 

will  lift  up  and  sustain  a  large  weight.  j     •    cc::>  i   . 

Em.  What  is  the  instrument  called?  !     •   I  *M^  •    " 

Fa,  It  is  made  like  common  bellows,  of  two    l[_jp^^5 
flat  boards  united  together  by  leather  or  flexible  **  1^^==^ 
cloth,   made  water-tight,  but  without  valves;        Fig.  is. 
and  writers   have  given  it  the  name   of  the 
Hydrostatic  bellows.     This  small  tin  pipe,  co,  communicated 
with  the  inside  of  the  bellows.     At  present,  the  upper  and 
lower  board  are  kept  close  to  one  another  by  the  weight  w. 
The  insides  of  the  boards  are  not  very  smooth,  so  that  water 
may  insinuate  itself  between  them:  pour  this  half  pint  of 
water  into  the  tube. 

Ch.  It  has  separated  the  boards,  and  lifted  up  the 
weight. 

Fa,  Thus  you  see  that  seven  or  eight  ounce's  of  water  have 
raised,  and  continue  to  sustain,  a  weight  of  561b.  By  di- 
minishing the  bore  of  the  pipe,  and  increasing-  its  length,  the 
same  or  even  a  smaller  quantity  of  water  would  raise  a  much 
larger  weight.  '' 

Ch,  How  do  you  find  the  weight  that  can  be  raised  by  thw* 
small  quantity  of  water? 

Fa,  Fill  the  bellows  with  water;  the  boards  of  which,  when 
distended,  are  three  inches  asunder:  then  screw  in  the  pipe. 
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Ab  there  is  no' pressure  upon  the  bellows,  the  water  stands  in 
the  pipe  at  z  at  the  same  level  with  that  in  the  bellows. 

Novir  place  weights  on  the  upper  board  till  the  water  ascends 
ocactLj  to  the  top  of  the  pipe  e :  these  weights  express  the 
weight  of  a  pillar  or  column  of  water,  the  base  of  which  is 
equal  to  the  area  of  the  lower  board  of  the  bellows,  and  the 
height  equal  to  the  distance  of  that  board  from  the  top  of  the 
pipe. 

JEm*  Will  you  make  the  experiment.  Papa? 

JF'a,  Yes,  if  your  brother  will  first  make  the  calculation. 

Ch.  That  I  shall  be  happy  to  do  if  I  may  look  to  you  for 
a  little  assistance. 

JFa,  You  will  require  very  little  of  my  help.  Measure  the 
diameter  of  the  bellows,  and  the  perpendicular  height  of  the 
pipe  from  the  bottom  board. 

Ch.  The  bellows,  which  are  circular,  are  12  inches  in  dia- 
meter; and  the  height  of  the  pipe  is  36  inches. 

Fa.  Well;  you  have  to  find  the  solid  contents  of  a  cylinder 
of  these  dimensions;  that  is,  the  area  of  the  base  multiplied 
by. the  height. 

CA.  To  find  the  area  I  multiply  the  square  of  12  inches, 
that  is  144  by  the  decimals  '7854,  and  the  product  is  113, 
the  number  of  square  inches  in  the  area  of  the  bottom  board 
of  the  bellows.  And  113  multiplied  by  36  inches,  the  length 
of  the  pipe,  gives  4068,  the  number  of  cubic  inches  in  such  a 
ojUnder:  this  divided  by  1728  (which  is  the  number  of  cubic 
inches  in  a  cubic  foot)  leaves  a  quotient  of  2*3  cubic  feet,  the 
solid  contents  of  the  cylinder.  Still  I  have  not  the  weight  of 
the  water. 

Fa.  The  weight  of  pure  water  is  equal  in  all  parts  of  the 
known  world;  and  a  cubic  foot  of  it  weighs  1000  ounces. 

C%.  Thto  such  a  cylinder  of  water  as  we  have  been  con- 
vek^ng  about  weighs  2300  ounces,  or  144  pounds,  nearly. 

Em.  Let  us  now  see  if  the  experiment  answers  to  Charles's 
calculation. 

Fa.  Well,  we  will.  Put  the  weights  on  carefully,  or  you 
^11  dash  the  water  out  at  the  top  of  the  pipe;  and  I  dare  say 
that  you  will  find  the  fact  agrees  with  the  theory. 

Ch,  If,  instead  of  this  pipe,  another  of  double  the  length 
wore  used,  would  the  water  sustain  a  double  we\w\vt? 

Fa   It  would:  hnd  a  pipe  three  or  four  t\me»  V\\e  \eiv^\Ja. 
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would  sustain  a  weight  three  or  four  times  greater.  I  will 
simply  observe  therefore  how  you  may  readily  ascertain  what 
weight  can  be  thus  supported — ^thus,  every  individual  portion 
of  the  surface  of  the  upper  board,  equal  in  area  to  the  section 
of  the  tube,  is  pressed  upwards  by  a  force  equal  to  the  weight 
of  water  in  the  tube  above  the  level  of  the  upper  board:  so 
that  if  the  area  of  the  section  of  the  tube  is  one  square  inch, 
and  the  surface  of  the  upper  board  is  100  square  inches,  then 
a  column  of  water  weighing  one  pound,  will  support  a  weight 
on  the  board  of  100  pounds. 

Ch.  Is  there,  then,  no  limit  to  this  kind  of  experiment, 
except  that  which  may  arise  from  the  difficulty  of  acquirin*; 
length  in  the  pipe?  . 

Fa.  The  bursting  of  the  bellows  would  soon  determine  the 
limit  of  the  experiment.  Dr.  Goldsmith  says  that  he  once 
siiw  a  strong  hogshead  of  liquor  split  by  this  experiment.  A 
small  tube  of  great  strength,  made  of  tin,  about  20  feet  long, 
was  cemented  into  the  bung-hole,  and  then  water  was  poured* 
through  it  to  fill  the  cask:  when  it  was  full,  and  the  water  had 
risen  to  within  about  a  foot  from  the  top  of  the  tube,  the 
vessel  burst  with  prodigious  force. 

Em.  It  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  how  this  pressure  acts 
with  such  power. 

Fa.  The  water  at  o  is  pressed  with  a  force  proportional  to 
the  perpendicular  altitude  eo:  this  pressure  is  communicated 
liorizontally  in  the  direction  opq^  and  the  pressure  so  com- 
municated acts,  as  you  know,  equally  in  all  directions;  the 
pressure  therefore  downwards  upon  the  bottom  of  the  bellows 
is  just  the  same  as  it  would  be  if  p  9' w  r  were  a  cylinder  of  water. 

The  experiment  made  on  the  bellows  might,  from  the  want 
of  such  an  instrument,  be  made  by  means  of  a  bladder,  in  a 
l^ox  with  a  moveable  lid. 

Em.  Has  this  property  of  hydrostatics  been  applied  to  any 
practical  purposei*? 

Fa.  The  knowledojo  of  it  is  of  vast  im- 
portance in  the  concerns  of  life.  On  this  prin- 
ciple a  press  of  immense  power  has  been  formed, 
which  we  shall  describe  when  you  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  and  structure  of  valves. 
This  press  is  used  in  almost  all  sea-port  towns, 
for  packing  into  small  compass  hay  and  other        ^'s  ** 
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liM  for  exportation;  and  which,  in  their  ordinary 
>ald  take  up  too  much  space.  It  is  also  now  in 
ise  in  pressing  paper;  its  great  power  having  entirely 
ed  hot-pressing;  as  well  as  in  other  manufactures, 
[ition  to  this,  the  principle  is  of  extensive  operation 
sering,  and  many  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  are  ex- 
>y  it.  If  a  very  small  portion  of  water  were  to  lodge 
iderable  height  m  gravel,  or  other  loose  earth,  be- 
all  or  embankment,  it  would  exert  a  lateral  pressure 
to  force  the  materials  from  their  foimdation:  hence 
shower  often  causes  considerable  damage.  So  like- 
he  rain  should  fill  a  long  narrow  chink  in  a  wall,  or 
I  mountain,  though  it  may  fluctuate  in  its  size,  and 
from  direct  perpendicular  height,  it  may  cause  ex- 
levastation,  and  the  mountain  be  rent  with  a  force 
the  pressure  of  many  thousand  tons,  though  perhaps 
3r  tvvo  tons  had  been  actually  employed. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 


;he  pressure  of  fluids  of  the 


estimated  ?  —  Explain  the  •  greater  weight  ?  —  What  will  set  limits 


ctween  weight  and  pressure. 
1  explain  the  construction 
Ion  of  the  hydrostatic  bel> 
there  any  means  of  making 


this  small  quantity  of  water  bear  a  still 


to  this  experiment? — In  what  manner 
has  a  hogshead  been  burst,  and  how  is 
the  fact  to  be  accounted  for  ? 


CONVERSATION  VII. 

arE    PRESSURE    OF   FLUIDS    AGAINST    THE    SIDES    OF 
VESSELS. 

r.  Do  you  recollect,  Charles,  the  law  by  which  you 
the  accelerated  velocity  of  falling  bodies  ?* 
!'es:  the  velocity  increases  in  the  same  proportion  as 
[lumbers  1,  3,  5,  7,  9,  &c.;  that  is,  if,  at  the  end  of 
ad  of  time,  a  body  be  carried  through  16  feet,  then, 
jxt  second,  the  body  will  descend  three  times  16  feet; 
ird,  it  will  descend  five  times  16  feet;  and  in  the 
ren  times  16  feet;  and  so  on  continually  increasing 
me  proportion. 

•  See  Mechanics.    Conversations  VII  and  Vlll. 
Q 
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Fa.  How  many  feet  altogether  has  a  bodj  fallen  at  the  end 
of  the  third  second? 

£m.  I  recollect,  Papa,  that  the  whole  space  through' which 
it  will  fall  in  three  seconds  is  nine  times  16,  or  144  feet;  he- 
cause  the  rule  is,  that  the  whole  spaces  described  by  {fdHng 
bodies  are  in  proportion  to  the  squares  of  the  times;  and  the 
square  of  three  is  nine;  therefore,  if  it  fall  through  16  feet  in 
the  first  second,  it  will  in  three  seconds  fall  through  nine 
times  16,  and  in  five  or  eight  seconds  it  will  descend  in  the 
former  case  through  25  times  16  feet,  and  in  the  latter  through 
64  times  16  feet;  for  25  is  the  square  of  five,  and  64  is  the 
square  of  eight.  The  example  of  the  arrow,  which  you  gave 
me  to  calculate,  has  fixed  the  rule  in  my  memory. 

Fa,  Well,  then,  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  will  tend  to 
impress  the  rule  still  stronger  in  your  recollection. 

The  pressure  of  fluids  against  the  sides  of  any  vessel  in- 
creases in  the  same  proportion,  and  is  governed  by  the  same 
laws. 


with  water,  or  any  other  fluic^  and  one  of  the  sides 
to  be  accurately  divided  into  any  number  of  equal 
parts  by  the  lines  1,  7;  2,  8;  3,  9,  &c.  If  the  pres- 
sure of  the  water  upon  the  part  of  the  vessel  a  I  b  7 

be  equal  to  an  ounce  or  a  pound,  then  the  pressure     d 
upon  the  part  12  7  8  will  be  e^al  to  three  ounces     ^«-  !•• 
01"  three  pounds;  and  the  pressure  upon  the  part  2  3  8  9  will 
be  equal  to  ^ve  ounces  or  five  pounds;  and  so  on. 

Ch,  Now  I  perceive  the  reason  why  the  other  part  of  the 
rule  holds  true:  viz.,  that  the  pressure  against  the  whole  side 
must  vary  as  the  square  of  the  depth  of  the  vessel. 
Fa.  Explain  then  how  it  operates. 

C%.  The  pressure  upon  the  ^rst  part  being  1,  and  that 
upon  the  second  3,  and  that  upon  the  third  5;  then  the 
pressure  upon  the  first  and  second,  taken  together,  is  by 
addition  4:  upon  the  first,  second,  and  third,  it  must  be  9; 
and  upon  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth,  it  wiU  bo  16; 
but  4,  9,  16,  are  the  squares  of  2,  3,  4. 

Fm.  And  the  pressure  upon  the  whole  side  abed  must  be 
36  times  greater  than  tliat  upon  the  small  part  a  1  ^  7. 

Ch.  And  if  there  are  three  vessels,  for  instance,  whose 
depths  are  aa  1,  2,  and  3,  t\\e  ^TCiSsviE^  ^«;aMQat  tha  side  of  the 


Suppose  abed  to  be  a  rectangular  vessel  filled  ^    ^  ' 
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■econd  will  be  four  times  greater  than  that  against  the  first; 
and  the  pressure  against  the  side  of  the  third  will  be  nine 
times  greater  than  that  against  the  first. 

Fa.  The  beautiful  simplicity  of  this  rule,  and  its  being 
the  same  by  which  the  accelerating  velocity  of  falling  bodies 
is  governed,  will  make  it  impossible  that  you  should  ever 
forget  it. 

The  use  that  we  shall  have  to  make  of  this  rule  by  and  bye 
induces  me  to  put  this  question: — 

In  two  canals,  one  5  feet  deep,  and  the  other  15;  what  dif- 
ference of  pressure  will  there  be  against  the  sides  of  these  canals  ? 

Em,  The  pressure  against  the  one  will  be  as  the  square  of 
5,  or  25;  that  against  the  other  will  be  as  the  square  of  15, 
or  225;  for  the  latter  number  divided  by  the  former  gives  9 
as  a  quotient,  which  shows  that  the  pressure  against  the  sides 
of  the  deep  canal  is  nine  times  greater  than  that  against  the 
sides  of  the  shallower  one.  Cannot  this  principle  be  proved 
by  an  experiment? 

Fa,  Yes;  by  a  very  simple  one:  fig.  16  is  a 
vessel  of  the  same  size  as  the  last;  the  bottom  and 
side  b  are  of  wood,  mortised  together;  the  front 
and  opposite  sides  are  glass,  carefully  inserted  in 
the  wooden  parts,  and  made  water  tight.     A  thin 


I 


board,  c,  hanging  by  two  hinges,  xy,  is  held  close  \\^- 
to  the  glass  panes  by  the  pulley  and  weight,  «?.  5  S      x 
The  b^rd  is  covered  with  cloth,  and  made  water-     _.    -- 
tight  ^'^•"- 

Now  observe  the  exact  weight  which  is  overcome  when  he 
water  is  poured  in  and  rises  to  the  line  1 ;  then  hang  on  f  ur 
times  that  weight,  and  you  will  see  that  water  may  be  pou  ed 
into  the  vessel  till  it  rises  to  the  line  2,  when  the  side  c  will 
give  way,  and  let  part  of  it  out. 

Em,  But  why  does  only  a  part  run  away? 

Fa,  Because,  when  a  small  quantity  of  the  water  has 
escaped,  the  weight,  w,  is  greater  than  the  pressure  of  the 
water  against  c ;  therefore  the  door  c  will  be  drawn  close  to 
the  glass  panes  and  confine  the  rest  within  the  vessel. 

Yon  may  now  hang  on  a  weight  nine  times  greater  than  the 
first,  and  then  the  vessel  will  contain  water  till  it  rises  up  to 
the  mark  3,  when  the  side  will  give  way  by  the  pxeasvxre,  w^ 
part  ^ihe  water  escape. 

Q  2 
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Ch.  You  have  explained  the  manner  of  estiinating  tin 
pressure  of  fluids  against  the  sides  of  a  vessel.  Bj  what  rob 
are  we  to  find  the  pressure  upon  the  bottom? 

Fa,  In  such  vessels  as  those  which  we  have  just  descnbef 
^that  is,  where  the  sides  are  perpendicular  to  the  bottom,  an 
♦he  bottom  parallel  to  the  horizon)  the  pressure  toUl  be  equa 
to  the  weight  of  the  fluid, 

Em.  If,  therefore,  the  vessel  yz  hold  a  gallon  of  watei 
which  weighs  about  eight  pounds,  the  bottom  being  mad 
moveable,  like  the  side,  would  a  weight  of  eight  pounds  kee] 
the  water  in  the  vessel? 

Fa,  It  would:  for  then  there  would  be  an  equilibrium  be 
tween  the  pressure  of  the  water  and  the  weight.  And  tb 
pressure  upon  any  one  side  is  equal  to  half  the  pressure  upa 
the  bottom;  that  is,. provided  the  bottom  and  sides  are  equi 
to  one  another. 

Ch.  Pray,  Papa,  explain  how  this  is. 

Fa,  The  pressure  upon  the  bottom  is,  as  we  have  shown 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  fluid.  But  we  have  also  showi 
that  the  pressure  on  the  side  grows  less  and  less  continuallj 
till  at  the  surface  it  is  nothing.  Since,  then,  the  pressor 
upon  the  bottom  is  truly  represented  by  the  area  of  the  bM 
multiplied  into  the  altitude  of  the  vessel,  the  pressure  upa 
the  side  will  be  represented  by  the  base  multiplied  into  bd 
the  altitude. 

Em.  Is  the  pressure  upon  the  four  sides  equal  to  twice  ih 
pressure  upon  the  bottom? 

Fa,  It  is:  consequently  the  pressure  of  any  fluid  upon  th 
bottom  and  four  sides  of  a  cubical  vessel  is  equal  to  thrt 
times  the  weight  of  the  fluid. 

Can  you,  Charles,  tell  me  the  difference  between  the  we^ 
andthe^re55wre  of  a  conical  vessel  of  water  standing  on  its  baM 

Ch.  The  weight  of  a  conical  vessel  of  any  fluid  is  found  Ij 
multiplying  the  area  of  the  base  by  one  third  part  of  its  per 
pendicular  height:  but  the  pressure  is  found  by  multiplyia 
the  base  by  the  whole  perpendicular  height;  therefore  tl 
pressure  upon  the  base  will  be  equal  to  three  times  the  weigU 
I  think  when  I  was  learning  mensuration,  that  the  rule  fc 
finding  the  solidity  of  a  cone,  or  a  pyramid,  is  this:  "  mdl 
tiply  the  area  of  the  base  by  -J^  of  the  height,  and  the  prodod 
will  be  the  solidity." 
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Em.  How  do  jou  ascertain  the  pressure,  Papa,  upon  other 
surfaces  besides  those  which  are  horizontal? 

Fa.  Whether  the  sides  or  surfaces  be  perpendicular,  hori- 
Bontaly  or  oblique,  the  pressure  of  a  bodj  of  water  is  always 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  surface  multiplied  bj  the  depth  of 
its  centre  of  gravity. 

Ch,  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  explain  this,  Papa? 

Fa.  Suppose  you  wish  to  find  the  pressure  upon  the 
sloping  side  of  a  pond:  you  must  drop  a  plumb-line  from  the 
water  to  the  middle  of  the  sloping  side,  just  half-way  between 
the  surface  of  the  water  and  the  bottom,  and  multiply  the 
length  of  the  plumb-line  under  water,  by  the  area  of  the 
surface  covered  with  water;  so  that  if  the  line  is  10  feet, 
there  will  be  upon  every  6  feet  square  of  that  side  a  pressure 
of  about  10  tons:  you  may  set  it  down  as  a  general  rule,  that 
the  pressure  of  fresh  water  is  always  about  13  pounds  upon 
every  square  inch  of  level  bottom  at  the  depth  of  30  feet, 
whatever  may  be  the  form  or  position  of  the  sides;  and  so  in 
proportion  for  greater  or  less  depths:  if  the  sides  are  perpen- 
dicular, and  of  whatever  shape,  provided  the  width  of  the 
pond  or  vessel  is  the  same  all  the  way  down,  the  pressure  on 
every  square  inch  of  the  sides  is  nearly  13  pounds  at  the  depth 
«f  30  feet,  and  so  in  proportion  for  greater  or  less  depths. 

QUESTIONS  FOE  EXAMINATION. 


What  is  the  law  of  the  pressure  of 
folds  against  the  sides  of  any  yessel  9— « 
Ezidain  the  subject  by  means  of  fig.  1 5 . 
—Can  you  tell  me  why  the  pressure 
miSauX  the  whole  side  of  a  vessel  must 
Tuy  as  the  square  of  the  depth  of  the 
fiBMel  ?  —  Suppose  you  have  three  ves- 
nk  whose  depths  are  as  1,  2,  and  3  ; 
what  will  be  the  proportional  pressures 
igaiiMt  the  several  sides  ? — What  will 
be  the  difference  of  pressure  against  the 
ridet  of  two  canals,  the  depth  of  one 


being  five  feet,  and  that  of  the  other 
fifteen  ? —  How  is  this  proved  by  experi- 
ment?—  How  is  the  pressure  against 
the  bottom  of  a  vessel  estimated? — 
What  is  the  pressure  upon  any  side  of 
a  cubical  vessel,  and  what  is  the  reason 
of  it  ?  —  What  is  the  pressure  upon  the 
four  sides  equal  to?  —  "What  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  weight  and  the 
pressure  of  a  conical  vessel  of  water 
standing  on  its  base  ? 


CONVERSATION  VIII. 


OP    THE     MOTION     OP     FLUIDS. 

Father,  We  will  now  consider  the  pressure  of  fluids  with 
regard  to  the  motion  of  them  tlirough  spouting-^^iv^)  ^\icl^ 
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is  subject  to  the  same  law.     This  forms  a  portion  of  Hy 
draulics. 

If  the  pipes  at  1  and  4  (fig.  1 5)  be  equal  in  size  and  length, 
the  discharge  of  water  by  the  pipe  at  4  will  be  double  that  i 
at  1.  Because  the  velocity  with  which  water  spouts  out  at  s  i 
hole  in  the  side  or  bottom  of  a  vessel  is  as  the  square-root  of  , 
the  distance  of  the  hole  below  the  surface  of  the  water:  or  in  j 
other  words,  the  velocity  and  quantity  are  in  proportion  to  I 
the  square-root  of  the  depth. 

JSm,  What  do  you  mean  by  the  square-root? 

Fa.  The  square-root  of  any  number  is  that  which,  being 
multiplied  into  itself,  produces  the  said  number.     Thus  the    j 
square-root  of  1  is  1 ;  but  of  4  it  is  2;  of  9  it  is  3;  and  of  16    ! 
it;  is  4,  and  so  on.  I 

CA.  Then  if  you  had  a  tall  vessel  of  water,  with  a  tap  in-    : 
sorted  within  a  foot  of  the  top,  and  you  wished  to  draw  the 
liquid  off  three  times  faster  than  it  could  be  done  with  that, 
what  would  you  do? 

Fa.  I  should  take  another  tap  of  the  same  size,  and  insert 
it  into  the  barrel  at  nine  feet  distance  from  the  surface,  and 
tlie  thing  required  would  be  done.  J 

Fm.  Is  this  the  reason  why  the  water  runs  so  slowly  out  of 
the  cistern  when  it  is  nearly  empty,  in  comparison  with  its    I 
force  when  the  cistern  is  full? 

Fa.  It  is:  because  the  more  water  there  is  in  tne  cistern, 
the  greater  the  pressure  upon  the  part  where  the  tap  is    i 
inserted;  and  in  proportion  to  that  pressure,  the  velocity  and 
quantity  of  water  running  out  is  increased. 

In  some  large  barrels  there  are  two  holes  for  cocks  or  taps, 
one  about  the  middle  of  the  cask,  the  other  at  the  bottom; 
now  if  when  the  vessel  is  full  you  draw  the  beer  or  wine 
from  both  cocks  at  once,  you  will  find  that  the  lower  one  giyes 
out  the  liquor  considerably  faster. 

Ch.  How  do  you  estimate  the  proportion.  Papa? 

Fa.  Just  as  the  square-root  of  2  is  to  that  of  1.  While  a 
quart  was  running  from  the  upper  cock,  three  pints,  nearly, 
would  run  from  the  lower  one. 

Fm.  Are  we,  then,  to  understand,  that  the  pressure  against 
the  side  of  a  vessel  increases  in  proportion  to  the  square  of  the 
depth;  when  the  velocity/  of  a  spouting  pipe,  which  depends 
upon  the  pressure,  increases  onlyas  the^ywarc-rootof  thedepth? 
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Fa.  That  is  the  proper  distinctioiL 

d.  ,Is  not  the  velocity  of  water  running  out  of  a  vessel 

it  empties  itself  continually  decreasing? 

Fa.  Certainly:    because,   in  proportion  to  the  quantity 

awn  off,  the  surface  descends,  and  consequently,  the  per- 

ndicular  depths  become  less  and  less. 

The  spaces  described  by  the  descending  surface,  in  equal 

rtions  of  time,  are  as  the  odd  numbers   1,  3,  5,  7,  9,  &c., 

ten  backwards. 

Em.  If  the  height  of  a  vessel  filled  with  any  fluid  be  di- 

ied  into  26  parts,  and  in  a  given  space  of  time,  as  a  minute, 

3  surface  descend  through  nine  of  those  parts,  wiU  it  in  the 

Kt  minute  descend  through  seven  of  those  parts,  and  the 

rd  minute  five,  in  the  fourth  three,  and  in  the  fifth  one? 

Fa.  This  is  the  law;   and  from  it  have  been  invented 

psydrcLs^  or  water  clocks. 

Ck.  ^hj  are  they  so  called;  and  how  are  they  constructed, 

pa? 

Fa.  The  term  clepsydra  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word 

pmdra  (*:Xf\f/u?pa,)  a  word  compounded  of  clepto  (kXctttw) 

0  conceal,"  and  hudor  (u^wp)  "  water."  Water  clocks 
re  first  brought  into  Egypt  under  the  reign  of  the 
olemies,  and  commonly  used  in  Home  during  the  winter 
kson,  sun-dials  superseding  them  in  the  summer.  Before 
>  invention  of  clocks  and  watches,  they  were  very  general 

the  admeasurement  of  small  portions  of  time:  and  the  re- 
ftl  of  their  use  has  been  proposed  by  the  late  Captain 
ter,  but  adopting  mercury  instead  of  water.  To  construct 
kpsydra,  take  a  cylindrical  vessel,  and,  having  ascertained 
)  time  it  will  require  to  empty  itself,  divide  the  surface,  by 
BBf  into  portions  which  are  to  one  another  as  the  odd 
mbers  1,  3,  5,  7,  &c. 

Em.  Suppose  the  vessel  requires  six  hours  to  empty  itself; 
w  must  it  be  divided? 

Fa.  It  must  be  first  divided  into  36  equal  parts;  then,  be- 
ning  from  the  surface,  take  eleven  of  those  parts  for  the 
it  hour,  nine  for  the  second,  seven  for  the  third,  five  for  the 
rtb,  thjree  for  the  fifth,  and  one  for  the  sixth:  and  you  will 

1  that  the  surface  of  the  water  will  descend  regularly 
DDgh  e^rCh  of  these  divisions  in  an  hour. 

Bat  reverting  to  the  great  force  of  water;  1  \)e\ie\^\iO'Csv  c!l 
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you  have  seen  the  locks  that  are  constructed  on  various  riven 
and  canals. 

Ch.  Yes:  and  I  have  wondered  why  the  flood-gates  wane 
made  of  such  an  enormous  thickness. 

Fa,  But,  after  what  you  have  heard  respecting  the  presstte 
of  fluids,  you  will  see  the  necessity  there  is  for*  the  greif 
strength  employed. 

Ch,  I  do:  for  sometimes  the  height  of  the  water  is  20  cj^ 
30  times  greater  on  one  side  of  the  gates  than  it  is  on  the 
other;  therefore  the  pressure  will  be  400  or  even  900  timei 
greater  against  one  side  than  it  is  against  the  other. 

Em,  How  are  the  gates  opened  when  such  a  weight  presseif 
against  them? 

Fa,  No  power  could  be  well  employed  to  move  them  when 
this  weight  of  water  is  against  them:  therefore  there  are  side 
sluices,  which  being  drawn  up,  the  water  escapes  through 
them,  till  it  becomes  level  on  both  sides:  then  the  gates  are 
opened  with  the  greatest  ease;  because,  the  pressure  being 
equal  on  both  sides,  a  small  force  applied  will  be  sufficient  to 
overcome  the  friction  of  the  hinges  or  other  comparativi^ 
trifling  obstacles. 

Ch,  Is  it  this  great  pressure  that  sometimes  beats  down  the   - 
banks  of  rivers? 

Fa,  Certainly:  for  if  the  banks  of  a  river  or  canal  do  nol 
increase  in  strength  in  the  proportion  of  the  square  of  the  depths 
they  cannot  stand.  Sometimes  the  water  in  a  river  will  in- 
sinuate itself  through  the  bank  near  the  bottom;  and  if  thie 
weight  of  the  bank  be  not  equal  to  that  of  the  water,  it  will  : 
assuredly  be  torn  up,  and  perhaps  with  great  violence. 

I  will  make  the  matter  clear  by  a 
figure.  Suppose  this  figure  be  a 
section  of  a  river,  and  c  a  crevice  or 
drain  made' by  time  under  the  bank 
g.  By  what  we  have  shown  before, 
the  upward  pressure  of  the  water  in 
that  drain  is  equal  to  the  downward  pressure  of  the  water  in 
the  river:  therefore,  if  that  part  of  the  bank  be  not  as  heaty 
as  a  column  of  water  of  the  same  height  and  width,  it 
be  torn  up  by  the  force  of  the  pressure. 
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QUESnOI^iS  FOB  EXAMINATIOIV 


HTpiafa  by  fig.  15,  the  motion  of 
Wdft  throngfa  pipes.  —  By  what  law  is 
be  Tidoeity  of  spoating  fluids  goreraed  ? 
T^Baw  Is  this  practically  applicable  ? — 
Whj  does  water  nm  slowly  out  of  a 
litM  when  almost  empty? — In  a 
nird  of  porter  standing  on  its  head, 
iBfIng  twooocks,  one  in  themiddle  and 
ha  other  near  the  bottom,  which  will 
ihre  out  the  liquor  the  fastest,  and  in 
ihat  proportion  ? —  Point  out  the  dis< 
bKtioa  which  arises  between  the  pres- 
are  against  the  side  of  a  vessel,  and 


the  velocity  of  a  spouting  pipe.  — -  Doei 
the  velocity  of  a  running  fluid  oon- 
tinually  decrease,  and  why  ? — How  are 
water-docks  construct^  ? — How  would 
you  divide  a  vessel  of  this  kind  that 
would  require  six  hours  to  empty  itself? 
—  Why  are  the  flood-gates  to  locks 
made  so  thick  ?  — How  are  they  opened 
when  such  a  weight  presses  upon  them  ? 
— What  effect  has  the  pressure  of 
water  on  the  banks  of  a  river  ? — Can 
you  explain  this  by  the  aid  of  fig.  17  ? 


CONVERSATION  IX. 

OF   THE   MOTION   OF   FLUIDS — CO?ltinued. 

Father.  I  will  now  show  you  an  experiment  by  which  you 
rill  observe  the  uniformity  of  nature's  operations  in  regard  to 
qponting  fluids. 

Ch.  Do  you  refer  to  any  other  facts  besides  those  which 
relate  to  the  quantity  of  water  issuing  from  pipes? 

Fa,  Yes.     Let  a  b  represent  a  tall 
ressel  of  water,  which  must  be  always 
^t  full  while  the  experiments  are  making. 
Prom   the  centre  of  this  vessel  I  have     ,''/',:,-» 
Inwn  a  semicircle,  the  diameter  of  which  /'^/>""  "^^^ 

18  the  height  of  the  vessel  a  b.     I  have  ■'^-^ ^^^tf^ 

Irawn  three  lines;  d  2,  from  the  centre  of  Fig.  is. 

the  vessel,  c  1,  a  5,  at  equal  distances  from  the  centre;  the 
)oe  above  and  the  other  below  it:  all  three  are  drawn  perpen- 
Bcnlar  to  the  vessel.  Bj  taking  out  the  plug  from  the  centre, 
fou  will  see  the  water  spout  to  m:.  Take  your  compasses,  and 
fon  will  find  that  the  distance  n  m  is  exactly  double  the  length 
ltd 2,     I  will  now  stop  this  plug,  and  open  the  next  below. 

Ch.  The  water  reaches  to  k,  which  is  double  the  length  of 

Fa,  Try  in  the  same  manner  the  pipe  c. 
Ch,  It  falls  at  the  same  spot,  k,  as  it  did  from  the  lower 
one. 
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Fa,  Beoause,  the  lines  eland  a  5  being  equally  distant 
from  the  centre,  dy  of  the  circle,  are  equal  to  each  other. 

Em.  Then  n  k  is  the  double  of  c  1,  as  well  as  of  a  5. 

Fa.  It  is.  The  genei*al  rule  deduced  from  these  expeo* 
ments  is,  that  the  horizontal  distance  to  which  a  fluid  "will 
spout  from  an  horizontal  pipe,  in  any  part  of  the  side  of  an 
upright  vessel  below  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  is  equal  to  twice 
the  length  of  a  perpendicular  to  the  side  of  the  vessel  drawn 
from  the  mouth  of  the  pipe  to  a  semicircle  described  upon  the 
altitude  of  the  vessel. 

Can  you,  Charles,  tell  me  in  what  part  the  pipe  should  be 
placed,  in  order  that  the  fluid  should  spout  the  farthest  pos- 
sible? 

CA.  In  the  centre:  for  the  line  d2  seems  to  be  the  greatest 
of  all  the  lines  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  vessel  to  the  curved 
line. 

Fa,  Yes;  it  is  demonstrable  by  geometry  that  this  is  the 
case;  and  that  lines  at  equal  distances  from  the  centre,  above 
and  below,  are  also  equal  to  each  other. 

Em,  Then  in  all  cases,  if  pipes  are  placed  equally  distant 
from  the  centre,  they  will  spout  to  the  same  point. 

Fa,  They  will.  Instead  of  horizontal  pipes,  I  will  fix 
three  others  near  n,  which  shall  point  obliquely  upwards  at 
different  angles;  one  at  22°  30',  the  second  at  45°,  and  the 
third  at  67°  30';  and  you  will  see  that,  when  I  open  the  cocks, 
the  water  will  cut  the  curve  line  in  those  places  to  which  the 
horizontal  lines  were  drawn. 

Ch,  That  which  spouts  from  the  centre  is  thrown  to  the 
point  M,  as  it  was  from  the  centre  horizontal  pipe.  The  two 
others  fall  on  the  point  k,  on  which  the  upper  and  lower  hori- 
zontal pipes  ejected  the  stream. 

Em,  I  thought  the  water  from  the  upper  cock  did  not  reach 
so  high  as  the  mark. 

Fa,  It  did  not.  The  reason  is,  that  it  had  to  pass  through 
a  larger  body  of  air;  and  the  resistance  from  that  retarded  the 
water,  and  prevented  it  from  ascending  to  the  point  to  which 
it  would  have  ascended  if  the  air  had  been  away. 

While  we  are  on  this  subject,  I  will  just  mention,,  that  as 
you  see  the  water  spouts  the  furthest  when  the  pipe  is  elevated 
to  an  angle  of  45°,  so  a  gun,  cannoTi,  &e,  ^\\1  ^to^ecit  a  bullet 
^e  farthest  if  it  be  also  elevated  to  t^ie  «»wiia  ^ai^^* 
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Will  a  cannon  or  mortar  bany  a  ball  the  same  dis- 
'  it  bo  elevated  at  angles  equally  distant  from  45% 

above,  and  the  other  below? 
[t  will,  in  theory:  but,  owing  to  the  great  resistance 
ery  swift  motions  have  to  encounter  from  the  air,  there 
allowances  made  for  a  considerable  variation  between 
nd  practice. 

^d  to  this  will  explain  the  reason  why  water  will  not 
ligh  in  a  jet  as  it  does  in  a  tube. 
I  do  not  know  what  this  means. 
STou  have  seen  a  foiintain? 

Tea;  I  have  often  been  amused  with  that  near  the 
'gardens. 

B'ountains  are  usually  called  jets^  from  the  French 
*.ts  cTeau,  from  jeter^  "  to  cast  or  throw  up.''  Now  if 
5r  of  that  in  the  Temple  ascended  through  a  pipe,  it 
se  higher  than  in  the  open  air.  Turn  to  ^g,  10;  the 
the  small  tube  rises  to  a  level  with  that  in  the  larger 
t  if  the  tube  hg  were  broken  off  at  t,  the  water  would 
)  like  a  fountain,  but  not  so  high  as  it  stands  in  the 
rhaps  no  higher  than  to  d. 

a  that  owing  entirely  to  the  resistance  of  the  air? 
t  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  resistance  which  the  water 
ith  from  the  air,  from  the  friction  also  against  the  sides 
)out,  and  to  the  force  of  gravity,  which  has  a  tendency 
I  the  motion  of  the  stream. 

Why  does  the  fountain  in  the  Temple  sometimes  rise 
nd  sometimes  lower? 

^ear  the  Temple-gardens  there  is  a  reservoir  of  water, 
ich  a  pipe  communicates  with  the  jet  in  the  fountain; 
►rding  to  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  reservoir,  the 
\  higher  or  lower. 
\j  turning  a  cock  near  the  pump  the  height  is  instantly 

rhat  cock  is  likewise  connected  with  the  reservoir; 

efore,  taking  water  from  it  must  have  the  effect  of 

J  the  stream  at  the  fountain,  as  well  as  the  water  in 

rvoir. 

It,  however,  soon  recovers  its  force. 

fes;  because  there  is  a  constant  supply  of  water  to 

rvoir,  which,  not  coming  in  so  quickly  as  the  cock 
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lets  it  out,  the  fountain  cannot  always  play  to  the  samehdght 
The  velocity  with  which  water  issues  from  an  orifice  is  equal 
to  that  which  would  be  acquired  by  a  heavy  body  in  fal&ng 
through  a  height  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  levels  of 
the  orifice  and  the  fountain  head,  the  principal  causes  whidi 
prevent  the  jet  from  reaching  the  height  which  theory  assigns 
to  it  are — 1st,  the  resistance  of  the  air  proportional  nearly  to 
the  square  of  the  velocity;  2nd,  the  friction  against  the  aides 
of  the  pipe,  and  the  orifice  through  which  the  water  issues; 
3rd,  the  decreasing  velocity  of  the  particles  in  the  ascent,  and 
the  pressure  of  the  lower  particles  on  those  inunediately  above, 
and  the  consequent  shortening  and  enlarging  of  the  column 
of  water;  4th,  the  water,  after  all  its  velocity  is  spent,  resting 
on  the  particles  below  it,  and  by  their  pressure  retarding  the 
velocity  of  the  whole  column:  to  avoid  which,  however, 
slightly  inclining  the  jet  from  the  perpendicular  has  been 
found  by  experience  to  be  the  best  remedy:  the  jet  also  by 
this  means  plays  considerably  higher,  though  the  effect  is  not 
so  pleasing.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  diameter  <^ 
the  orifice,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  from  the  French,  the 
adjutage^  of  the  jet  should  be  much  less  than  that  of  the 
pipe. 

From  what  you  have  already  learnt  on  this  subject,  you 
will  be  able  to  know  how  London  and  other  places  are  sup- 
plied with  water. 

Ch.  London  is  partly  supplied  from  the  New-river;  partly 
from  the  Thames  at  Chelsea,  and  other  places. 

Fa.  The  New-river  is  a  stream  of  water  that  comes  from 
Ware  in  Hertfordshire:  it  runs  into  a  reservoir  situated  on 
the  high  ground  near  Islington.  From  this  reservoir  pipes 
are  laid  into  those  parts  of  the  city  that  have  their  water  firom 
the  New-river;  and  through  these  pipes  the  water  flows  into 
the  cisterns  belonging  to  the  different  houses. 

Em,  The  reservoir  of  Islington  must,  of  course,  be  higher 
than  the  cisterns  in  London. 

Fa.  Certainly;  because  water  will  not  rise  above  its  level 
On  this  account  some  of  the  higher  parts  of  town  have  been 
supplied  from  Hampstead;  and  others  are  supplied  from  the 
Thames,  by  means  of  the  water-works  at  Chelsea  and  dse- 
where, 

CA  Are  pipes  laid  all  the  -way  feom^\v<^^afta.Vft  Xmrsil 
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Fa,  Yes:  but  these  supply  the  intermediate  places,  as  well 
M  Jjcndon;  and  Hampstead  standing  so  high,  the  water  is 
carried  up  into  the  first  and  second  stories  in  certain  houses. 
Thus  you  see  that  water  may  be  carried  to  any  distance,  and 
houses  on  different  sides  of  a  deep  valley  may  be  supplied  by 
water  from  the  same  spring  head.  You  must  remember  that,  if 
the  valleys  are  very  deep,  the  pipes  must  be  exceedingly  strong 
near  the  bottom,  because  the  pressure  increases  in  the  rapid 
proportion  of  the  odd  numbers  1,  3,  5,  7,  &c.;  and,  therefore, 
unless  the  strength  of  the  wood  or  iron  be  increased  in  the 
same  proportion,  the  pipes  will  be  continually  bursting. 

Em.  You  told  me,  the  other  day,  that  the  large  mound  of 
earth  (for  it  appears  to  be  nothing  else)  near  the  end  ot  I'oc- 
tenham-court-road,  was  intended  as  a  reservoir  for  the  New- 
river. 

Fa.  I  did:  that  unsightly  mound  contains  an  exceedingly 
large  basin,  capable  of  containing  a  great  many  thousand 
hogsheads  of  water. 

Ch.  How  can  they  get  the  water  into  it? 

Fa.  At  Islington,  neai*  the  New-river  Head,  is  made  a  large 
reservoir  upon  some  very  high  ground;  into  which,  by  means 
of  a  steam-engine,  they  can  constantly  throw  water  irom  the 
New -river.  This  reservoir  being  higher  than  that  in  Tot- 
tenham-court-road, supplies  the  latter  with  water  through 
pipes,  and  keeps  it  constantly  full. 

By  this  contrivance  the  New-river  company  have  been 
able  to  extend  their  business  to  other  parts  of  London. 

Ch,  The  weight  of  water  in  this  place  must  be  immensely 
great. 

Fa,  Yes:  and  therefore  the  necessity  of  the  great  thick- 
ness of  earth  which  you  observe  against  the  wall,  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  mound.  The  thickness  lessens  towards  the  top, 
as  there  the  pressure  of  water  is  not  so  great. 

Em.  Would  not  the  consequences  be  very  serious  if  the 
water  were  to  break  through  the  earth  at  the  bottom? 

Fa.  If  such  an  accident  were  to  happen  when  the  reservoir 
was  full  of  water,  it  would  probably  tear  up  the  works  and  do 
incredible  mischief.  To  prevent  this,  the  vast  bank  of  earth 
IS  sloped  within,  as  well  as  without,  and  covered  with  a  strong 
coating  of  clay;  and  thick  brick -work  carefully  tarrassed 
over,  keeps  the  whole  mass  as  firm  and  compact  as  tlie  neces- 
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sitj  of  the  case  requires.  Natural  reservoirs  of  water  are 
seldom  found  near  the  summit  of  a  hill,  for  there  are  not  rilb 
and  small  streams  sufficient  to  keep  it  supplied,  and  without  a 
reservoir  there  cannot  of  course  be  any  spring.  In  such 
cases,  therefore,  it  is  usual  to  construct  weUs,  which  are  then 
generally  very  deep,  before  a  spring  can  be  met  with,  and  then 
the  water  rises  only  as  high  as  the  reservoir  from  whence 
it  flows.  Where  reservoirs  of  water  are  found  in  elevated 
situations,  the  springs  that  supply  them  must  run  from  some 
higher  hills  in  the  neighbourhood. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 


Can  7on  explain  the  experiment  ex- 
hibited by  fig.  18?— What  general 
rule  is  deducible  from  this  experiment? 
—  In  what  part  of  the  side  of  a  resscl 
should  a  pipe  be  placed,  in  order  that 
the  fluid  should  spout  the  furthest  pos- 
sible ?  —  Can  you  place  two  other  pipes 
which  shall  spout  to  equal  distances  ? — 
To  what  angle  must  a  cannon  be  ele- 
vated to  project  a  ball  the  farthest 
possible  ?  —  Why  will  not  water  rise  so 
high  in  a  jet  as  a  tube?  —  Will  water 
in  a  pipe,  or  in  the  open  air,  as  in  a 


fonntain,  rise  the  highest? — Is  then 
any  other  cause  besides  the  reaistanoe 
of  the  air  that  prevents  a  stream  fltm 
a  fountain  rising  as  high  as  the  head  at 
the  water  from  which  it  proceeds  P  — 
How  is  London  supplied  with  water 
firom  the  New-river  ? — How  most  tiM 
reservoir  which  is  called  the  New-river 
Head  be  situated  ?  —  Can  water  be 
carried  to  any  distance? — For  what 
reason  is  it  necessary  that  the  pipes 
should  be  made  very  strong  if  they  an 
carried  down  in  deep  vallies? 


CONVERSATION  X. 


OF    THE    SPECIFIC    GRAVITIES    OP   BODIES. 

Emma,  What  is  the  reason,  Papa,  that  some  bodies,  such 
as  lead  or  iron,  if  thrown  into  the  water,  sink,  while  others 
will  swim? 

Fa,  Because  some  bodies  are  heavier  and  some  lighter  than 
water. 

Em,  I  do  not  quite  comprehend  that.  A  pound  of  wood, 
another  of  water,  and  another  of  lead,  are  all  equally  heavTi 
as  I  was  told  the  other  day,  when  Charles  played  me  a  trid:. 
You  recollect  that  he  suddenly  asked  me  which  was  the 
heavier  of  the  two,  a  pound  of  lead  or  a  pound  of  feathers. 
I  said  the  lead,  and  you  all  laughed  at  me:  by  which  I  was 
convinced  that  a  pound,  or  1 6  ounces  of  any  substance  what- 
ever, must  be  always  equal  to  the  same  weight  of  any  other. 

Fa,  You  are  not  the  first  person  deceived  by  this  questioa 
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Lai  a  common  trick.  Altliough  a  pound  of  lead  and  another 
c!  water  be  equally  heavy,  yet  they  are  not  of  equal  magni- 
tades.     Do  you  know  how  much  water  weighs  a  pound? 

Ch,  Yes;  about  a  pint* 

Fa.  Do  you  think  that,  if  I  were  to  fill  the  same  pint  mea- 
Kire  with  lead,  it  would  tlien  weigh  no  more  than  a  pound? 

C%.  Certainly  not.  Papa.  That  would  weigh  a  great  deal 
more.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  14  pound  weight  we  have 
is  much  larger  than  a  pint  measure. 

Fa.  Yes,  it  is,  by  about  a  fourth  part.  The  same  measure 
that  contains  one  poun^  of  water,  would  however  contain  about 
11  pounds  of  lead;  but  it  would  contain  14  pounds  of  quick- 
sHver,  which,  you  know,  I  could  pour  into  the  vessel  as 
readily  as  if  it  were  water. 

Here  are  two  cups  of  equal  wze.  FiU  one  with  water,  and 
I  will  fill  the  other  with  quicksilver.  Now  take  the  cups  in 
your  hand,  and  tell  me  which  is  heaviest. 

Ch,  The  quicksilver  is  considerably  heavier. 

Fa.  The  cups,  however,  are  of  equal  size. 

Em.  Then  there  must  be  equal  quantities  of  water  and 
quicksilver. 

Fa.  They  are  equal  in  bulk. 

Ch.  But  very  unequal  in  weight.  Shall  I  try  how  much 
heavier  the  one  is  than  the  other? 

Fa.  If  you  like.  In  what  manner  will  you  ascertain  the 
fact? 

Ch.  I  will  carefully  weigh  the  two  cups,  and  then,  divid- 
ing the  larger  weight  by  the  smaller,  I  shall  see  how  many 
times  heavier  the  quicksilver  is  than  the  water. 

Fa.  You  will  not  succeed  accurately  by  that  means;  be- 
cause the  weight  of  the  cups  is  probably  equal;  but  by  this 
method  they  ought  to  differ  in  weight  in  the  same  proportion 
as  the  two  substances. 

Em,  Then  pour  the  quicksilver  first  into  the  scale,  and 
weigh  it:  afterwards,  do  the  same  with  the  water,  and  divide 
tbe  former  by  the  latter.     Will  not  that  give  the  result? 

Fom  Yes.     You  may  also  make  the  experiment  thus: 

Here  is  a  small  phial,  that  weighs,  now  it  is  empty,  an 
ounce;  when  filled  with  pure  rain  water,  the  weight  of  the 
whole  will  be  two  ounces.     Weigh  it,  and  convince  yourself. 

Ch.  I  find  that  it  does:  the  water  weighing  one  ounce. 
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Fa.  Now  pour  out  the  water,  and  let  tlie  phial  be  w«P 
dried  both  within  and  without.  Then  fill  it  very  accuratdy 
with  quicksilver,  and  weigh  it  again. 

Em.  It  weighs  a  little  more  than  15  ounces:  but,  as  the 
bottle  weighs  one  ounce,  the  quicksilver  weighs  something 
more  than  14  ounces. 

Fa,  What  do  you  infer  from  this,  Charles  '^ 

Ch,  That  the  quicksilver  is  more  than  14  times  heavier 
than  water. 

Fa,  I  will  now  pour  away  the  quicksilver,  and  fill  the 
phial  with  pure  spirit  of  wine,  or,  as  the  chemists  call  it, 
alcohol,  an  Arabic  term  signifying  the  spirit,  by  which  is 
implied,  spirit  as  highly  rectified  as  possible. 

Em.  It  does  not  weigh  two  ounces :  now,  consequently,  the 
fluid  does  not  weigh  an  ounce.  The  alcoltol,  therefore,  is 
lighter  than  water. 

Fa.  By  these  means,  which  you  cannot  fail  of  understand- 
ing, we  have  obtained  the  comparative  weights  of  three  fluidik 
Philosophers,  as  I  have  before  told  you,  call  these  compara- 
tive weights,  the  specific  gravities  of  the  fluids:  they  have 
agreed  also  to  make  pure  rain,  or  distilled  water,  at  a  given 
temperature,  the  standard  to  which  they  refer  the  compara- 
tive weights  of  all  other  bodies,  whether  solid  or  fluid. 

Ch.  Is  there  any  particular  reason  why  they  prefer  water 
to  every  o^er  substance? 

Fa.  I  told  you,  a  few  days  ago,  that  water,  if  very  pure^ 
is  of  the  same  weight  in  all  parts  of  the  world:  and,  what  is 
very  remarkable,  a  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  exactly  a 
thousand  ounces  avoirdupois.  On  these  accounts  it  is  achnl- 
rably  adapted  for  a  standard;  because  you  can  at  once  tell  the 
weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  any  other  substance  if  you  know  its 
specific  gravity. 

Em.  A  cubic  foot  of  quicksilver  weighs  therefore  14,0Q0 
ounces. 

Fa.  Yes;  and  lead  is  eleven  times  heavier  than  water,  M 
that  a  cubic  foot  of  it  wiU  weigh  1 1,000  ounces.  In  fW* 
land  the  temperature  is  usually  taken  at  62°  of  Fahrenhein 
scale;  the  French  take  it  at  32°,  or  that  of  melting  ice;  and 
sometimes  at  the  temperature  at  which  its  density  is  the 
greatest,  viz.  about  39*4°  of  Fahrenheit.  This  latter  .n 
esteemed  the  most  convenient,  in  being  more  easily  main- 
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tuned  without  variations;  for  the  temperature  of  62^  is  con- 
tinuaUy  exposed  to  the  fluctuations  of  the  temperature  of  the 
air.  It  is  only  when  great  precision  is  required  that  much 
attention  is  paid  to  the  particular  temperature  of  the  water; 
and  then  some  correcting  influence  can  be  applied  dependent 
on  the  known  density  of  the  water  at  the  different  degrees  of 
the  thermometric  scale. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 


'  Whj  do  8ome  bodies  swim  and  others 
ihikP — Do  equal  weights  of  different 
■dMtanoes  occupy  equal  spaces  ? — How 
woold  joa  get  at  the  weights  accurately 
€f  two  equal  quantities  of  fluid  ? —  How 
do  70a  find  that  quicksilyeris  14  times 


heavier  than  water?  —  Ck)mpare  now 
the  weight  of  alcohol  with  that  of  water. 
—  What  are  the  comparative  weights 
of  bodies  called  ? — Is  rain-water  equally 
heavy  everywhere,  and  how  much  does 
it  weigh  ? 


CONVERSATION  XL 


OP   THE    SPECIFIC    GRAVITIES   OF   BODIES. 

Father,  Before  we  enter  upon  the  methods  of  obtaining  the 
specific  gravities  of  different  bodies,  it  will  be  right  to  pre- 
mise a  few  particulars,  which  should  be  well  understood. 

You  understand  that  the  specific  gravity  of  different  bddies 
depends  upon  the  different  <ffeiantities  of  matter  which  equal 
bulks  of  these  bodies  contain. 

Ch.  As  the  momentum*  of  different  bodies  is  estimated  by 
the  quantity  of  matter  when  the  velocity  is  the  same;  so  the 
qiecific  gravity  of  bodies  is  estimated  by  the  quantities  of 
matter  when  the  bulks  or  magnitudes  are  the  same.  This,  I 
bdieve,  is  what  you  mean. 

Fa.  Yes:  if  you  weigh  a  piece  of  wood,  and  a  piece  of  lead, 
both  exactly  equal  in  size  to  a  copper  penny-piece,  the  former 
will  be  found  lighter,  and  the  latter  considerably  heavier, 
than  the  copper. 

Ck.  And,  therefore,  I  should  say  that  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  wood  is  less  than  that  of  the  copper;  and  that  of  the 
kid  greater. 

Em.  Jb  it  the  density  therefore  that  constitutes  the  specific 
gWTity? 

Fa.   Undoubtedly  it  is:  and,  as  we  observed  yesterday, 

*  See  Mechanics,  Conversation  VJ. 
U 
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water  is  employed  as  a  medium  to  discover  tlie  different  ^e- 
cific  gravities  of  different  bodies;  and  is  also  a  standard  to 
which  they  may  be  all  referred. 

Here  are  three  pieces  of  different  kinds  of  wood,  which  I 
will  put  into  this  vessel  of  water:  one  sinks  to  the  bottom;  a 
second  remains  in  any  position  in  the  water  where  it  is  placed; 
and  the  third  swims  on  the  water,  with  more  than  half  of  the 
substance  above  its  surface. 

Ck,  The  first,  then,  is  heavier  than  the  water;  the  seoohd 
is  of  the  same  weight  with  an  equal  bulk  of  the  fluid;  and  the 
third  is  lighter. 

Fa,  Since  fluids  press  in  all  directions,  a  solid  immersed  in 
water  sustains  a  pressure  on  all  sides,  which  is  increased  ib 
proportion  to  the  height  of  the  fluid  above  the  solid. 

£m.  That  seems  natural;  but  an  experiment  would  ^  it 
better  in  the  mind. 

Fa,  Well  then;  tie  a  leathern  bag  (fig.  8)  to  the  end  of  a 
glass  tube,  and  pour  in  some  quicksilver.  Dip  the  bag  iq 
water,  and  the  upward  pressure  of  the  fluid  will  raise  the 
quicksilver  in  the  tube;  the  ascent  of  which  will  be  higher  or 
lower,  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  water  above  tbe 
bag. 

Em,  I  now  understand  that  the  upper  part  of  the  tube 
being  empty,  or,  at  least,  only  fitted  with  air,  the  upward  pres- 
sure of  the  water  against  the  bag  must  be  greater  than  the 
downward  pressure  of  the  air;  and  that,  as  the  pressure  in- 
creases according  to  the  depth,  so  the  mercury  must  keep 
rising  in  the  tube. 

What  is  the  reason  that  a  body  heavier  than  water,  such  as 
a  stone,  sinks  to  the  bottom,  if  the  pressure  upward  is  always 
equal  to  that  downward? 

Fa,  This  is  a  very  proper  question.  The  stone  endeavours 
to  descend  by  the  force  of  gravity:  but  it  cannot  descend 
without  moving  away  as  much  of  the  water  as  is  equal  to  the 
bulk  of  the  stone;  therefore  it  is  resisted,  or  pressed  upwardd» 
by  a  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  as  much  water  as  is  equal  in 
magnitude  to  the  bulk  of  the  stone:  but  the  weight  of  the 
water  is  less  than  that  of  the  stone;  consequently  the  force, 
pressing  against  it  upwards,  is  less  than  its  tendency  down'- 
wards:  and  therefore  it  ^vill  sink  with  the  difference  of  these 
two  forces. 
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Toa  will  now,  I  should  think,  be  at  no  loss  to  understand 
the  reason  why  bodies  lighter  than  water  swim. 

(7A.  The  water  being  heavier,  the  force  upwards  is  greatei* 
than  the  natural  gravity  of  the  body;  and  it  will  be  buoyed 
up  by  the  difference  of  the  forces. 

Fa.  Bodies  of  this  kind,  then,  will  sink  in  water,  till  so 
much  of  them  is  below  the  surface,  that  a  bulk  of  water  equal 
to  the  bulk  of  the  part  of  the  body  which  is  below  the  surface 
18  of  a  weight  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  whole  body. 

Em.  Will  you  explain  this  more  particularly? 

Fa.  Suppose  the  body  to  be  a  piece  of  wood,  part  of  which 
will  be  above  and  part  below  the  surface  of  the  water:  in 
this  state  conceive  the  wood  to  be  frozen  in  the  water. 

Ch.  I  suppose  that  if  the  wood  be  taken  out  of  the  ice,  a 
vacuity  will  be  left,  and  the  quantity  of  water  that  is  required 
to  fill  that  vacuity  will  weigh  as  much  as  the  whole  substance 
oftiie  wood. 

Fa.  Exactly  so. 

There  is  one  case  remaining.  Where  equal  bulks  of  water 
ind  wood  are  of  the  same  weight,  the  force  with  which  the 
wood  endeavours  to  descend,  and  the  force  that  opposes  it, 
being  equal  to  one  another,  and  acting  in  contrary  directions, 
tiie  body  will  rest  between  them,  so  as  neither  to  sink  by  its 
Odrn  weight,  nor  to  ascend  by  the  upper  pressure  of  the  water. 

Fm.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  glass  jar  with  little 
flgnres  in  it? 

Fa.  I  placed  it  on  the  table,  in  order  to  illustrate 
our  subject  to-day.  You  observe  that,  by  pressing 
the  bladder  with  my  hand,«the  three  figures  sink. 

Em.  But  not  at  the  same  moment. 

Fa.  The  figures  are  made  of  glass,  and  have  the 
Mme  specific  ^pravity  as  the  water  surrounding  them, 
or  perhaps,  rather  less;  and,  consequently,  they  all 
ftut  near  the  surface.  They  are  hollow,  with  little  ^^^ 
bAn  in  the  feet  When  the  air  which  lies  between  *^^-  ^^' 
tte  bladder  and  the  surface  of  the  water  is  pressed  by  my 
hiad,  there  is  a  pressure  on  the  water,  which  is  communicated 
dmmgh  it;  and  that  part  of  it  which  lies  contiguous  to  tlie 
Iset  of  the  images  wiU  be  forced  into  their  bodies;  by  which 
their  weight  is  so  much  increased  as  to  render  them  heavier 
thin  the  water,  and  therefore  they  descend. 

B  2 
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Ch,  Why  dsi  they  not  all  descend  to  the  same  depth? 

Fa,  Because  the  hollow  part  of  the  figure  e  is  larger  thi 
the  hollow  part  of  d;  and  that  is  larger  than  that  of  o:  cons* 
quently,  the  same  pressure  will  force  more  water  into  B  thi 
into  D,  and  more  into  d  than  into  c. 

Em,  Why  do  they  begin  to  ascend  now  you  have  tak< 
your  hand  away? 

Fa,  I  told  you  that  the  hollow  parts  of  the  figures  we 
empty,  which  was  not  quite  correct;  they  were  full  of  ai 
which,  as  it  could  not  escape,  was  compressed  into  a  small 
space  when  the  water  was  forced  in  by  the  pressure  upon  tl 
bladder:  but,  as  soon  as  the  pressure  is  removed,  the  ah*  in  tl 
figures  expands,  drives  out  the  water,  and  they  become 
light  as  at  first,  and  will  therefore  rise  to  the  surface. 

Ch,  The  figures,  I  observed,  in  rising  up  to  the  sorfac 
turned  round:  how  is  this.  Papa? 

Fa,  This  circular  motion  is  in  consequence  of  the  hti 
being  on  one  side;  and  when  the  pressure  is  taken  ofl^  tl 
water,  issuing  out  quickly,  is  resisted  by  the  water  in  ti 
vessel,  and  the  reaction,  being  exerted  on  one  foot,  turns  tl 
figure  round. 

Ch,  How  is  the  specific  gravity  of  difierent  substane 
most  readily  to  be  ascertained,  Papa?  * 

Fa,  The  specific  gravity  of  a  solid  substance  as  compan 
with  that  of  a  liquid  is  to  be  ascertained  by  weighing  an  eqn 
bulk  of  each.  But  this  operation  being  extremely  difficoi 
since  it  requires  the  substances  to  be  compared  to  be  form 
accurately  into  the  same  shape  and  size;  and  as  many  indo 
cannot  be  changed  as  to  their. shape  without  destroyii 
their  value,  and  so  cannot  be  compared  at  all,  as  diam(»^ 
precious  stones,  crystals,  certain  metallic  ores,  and  nuu 
animal  and  vegetable  substances,  the  Hydrostatic  balance  h 
been  invented  upon  the  principles  above  explained,  wfav 
presents  the  most  easy  and  accurate  method  of  comparing  i 
substances  whether  solid  or  fluid;  but  this  shall  form  li 
subject  of  our  next  conversation,  when  I  hope  satisfacton 
to  explain  it  to  you. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 


Upon  \9hat  do  the  specific  grarities 
of  differcDt  bodies  depend  ?  —  Make  the 
cumparison  between  equal  bulks  of  lead. 


copper,  and  wood.  —  What  tben  e( 
stitutes  the  difference  in  the  tptri 
gravities  of  bodies?  —  What  it  wmI 
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feide  ft  BMdIiim  to  eomiMre  the  spedflo 
psfitj  of  bodiM? — Make  the  compa- 
riwn  in  miter  with  three  pieces  of  wood. 
—What  ktaid  of  preasure  does  a  solid 
IHtain  when  immersed  in  a  fluid?  — 
Hake  the  experiment  as  it  is  shown  by 
Cg.  8,  explain  its  laindple  and  the  re- 
•ott. — Why  does  a  stone  sink  in  water 
iCtfae  pfessore  upward  is  equal  to  the 


downward  pressure? — How  fkr  will 
bodies  that  are  lighter  than  water  sink 
in  that  fluid  ? — Explain  this  more  par- 
ticularly.— If  a  piece  of  wood,  the  spe- 
dflo  gravity  of  which  is  Just  equal  to 
that  of  water,  be  placed  in  a  vessel  of 
that  fluid,  what  will  be  the  consequence? 
— ^Explain  what  is  meant  by  flg.  1 9 . 


CONVERSATION  XII. 


OF  THB  METHODS  OP  FINDING  THE  SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  OF 
BODIES. 

Emma.  Pray,  Papa,  of  what  use  are  these  scales? 

Fa,  Thej  are  called  the  hydrostatic  ba- 
kace;  which  differs  but  little  from  the 
iMlanoe  in  common  use.  Some  instruments 
of  this  kind  are  more  complicated;  but  the 
ao8t  simple  are  best  adapted  to  my  purpose. 
Ton  observe  that  to  the  beam  two  scale-pans 
lie  m^usted,  which  may  be  taken  ofP  at  plea- 
snre.  There  is  also  another  pan,  a,  of  equal 
mi^t  with  one  of  the  others,  furnished  with  shorter  strings 
■sd  a  small  hook,  so  that  any  body  may  be  hung  on  it,  and 
tten  immersed  in  the  vessel  of  water  b. 

d.  19  it  by  means  of  this  instrument  that  you  find  the 
■pedfic  gravity  of  different  bodies  ? 

Fa.  It  is.  I  will  first  give  you  the  rule,  and  then  illustrate 
it  by  ejqperiment.    The  rule  should  be  committed  to  me- 

^  Weigh  the  body  first  in  air;  that  is,  in  the  common  way; 
Am  weigh  it  in  water.  Observe  how  much  weight  it  loses 
hf  bemg  weighed  in  water;  and,  if  you  divide  the  former 
wdg^  by  the  loss  sustained,  the  result  is,  its  specific  gravity 
compared  with  that  of  the  water." 

I  will  give  you  an  example.  Here  is  a  guinea:  it  weighs 
in  the  air  129  grains:  I  suspend  it  by  a  fine  thread  of  horse- 
kdr  to  the  hook  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan  a;  and  you  see  that, 
\f  being  immersed  in  water,  it  weighs  only  12 If  grains. 

Em.  Then,  in  the  water  it  has  lost  of  it^  weight  7^  grains. 
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Fa,  Well:  now  divide  129  by  7:^,  or  rather,  turn  thi  \ 
into  decimals,  and  divide  by  7*25. 

Ch,  But  I  must  first  add  two  cyphers  to  the  129  grains; 
because  there  must  always  be  as  many  decimals  in  the  divi- 
dend as  there  are  in  the  divisor.  And  129*00  divided  by 
7 '25  gives  for  the  quotient  more  than  17. 

Fa,  The  gold  is  therefore  more  than  17  times  heavier  than 
water. 

Em,  I  do  not  understand  the  reason  of  this. 

Fa,  Do  you  not?  Well,  we  will  attempt  another  elucida- 
tion. In  this  scale  is  a  basin,  filled  accurately  to  the  brim  with 
water.  I  now  put  a  piece  of  mahogany  into  it  very  gently; 
although  anything  else  would  answer  the  same  purpose. 

Em,  The  water  runs  over  into  the  scale,  I  perceive. 

Fa,  Yes,  as  I  expected;  now  wait  a  moment,  and  you  will 
find  everything  at  rest,  and  the  basin  quite  as  full  as  it  was 
at  first,  except  that  the  wood  and  water  together  fill  the 
basin ;  whereas  it  was  all  water  before.  I  will  now  take  away 
the  basin,  and  put  the  mahogany  by  itself  into  the  other  scale. 

Em,  It  balances  the  water  that  ran  out  of  the  basin. 

Ch.  The  mahogany  therefore  displaced  a  quantity  of  water 
equal  to  itself  in  weight. 

Fa,  And  so  did  the  guinea  just  now;  and  if  you  had  taken 
the  same  precaution,  you  would  have  found  that  the  quantity 
of  water  equal  in  bulk  to  the  guinea  weighed  7^  grains,  the 
weight  which  it  lost  by  being  weighed  in  the  fluid. 

Em,  Am  I  to  understand  that  what  any  substance  loses  of 
its  weight,  by  being  immersed  in  water,  is  equal  to  the 
weight  of  a  quantity  of  water  of  the  same  bulk  as  the  sub- 
stance itself? 

Fa,  Yes;  if  the  body  be  wholly  immersed  in  water:  and 
with  regard  to  all  substances  that  are  specifically  heavier  than 
water,  you  may  take  it  as  an  axiom,  that  "  every  body  when 
immersed  in  water,  loses  as  much  of  its  weight  as  is  equal  to 
tlie  weight  of  a  bulk  of  water  of  the  same  magnitude." 

I  will  now  place  this  empty  box  on  the  basin  filled  to  the 
edge  with  water,  and,  as  before,  it  drives  over  a  quantity  of 
the  fluid  equal  in  weight  to  itself.  Put  in  two  penny-pieces, 
and  you  will  perceive  the  box  sink  deeper  into  the  water. 

Ch,  Yes;  and  they  drive  more  water  over:  as  much,  I 
suppose,  as  is  equal  in  w^eight  to  t\ift  eo^^ec  ^^-vsa. 
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Fa.  Ton  are  right.  Now,  can  you  tell  me  how  long  you 
could  go  on  loading  the  box? 

Ch.  Till  the  weight  of  the  copper  and  box,  taken  together, 
is  something  greater  than  the  weight  of  as  much  water  as  is 
equal  in  buSt  to  the  box. 

Fa,  You  understand,  then,  the  reason  why  boats,  barges, 
and  other  vessels,  swim  on  water;  and  to  what  extent  you 
may  load  them  with  safety. 

Em,  They  will  swim  so  long  as  the  weight  of  the  vessel 
and  its  lading  together  is  less  tlmn  that  of  a  quantity  of  water 
equal  in  bulk  to  the  vessel. 

Fa.  Certainly:  can  you,  Charles,  devise  any  method  to 
make  iron  or  lead  swim,  although  they  are  so  much  heavier 
than  water? 

Ch.  1  think  I  can.  If  the  metal  be  beaten  out  very  thin, 
and  the  edges  turned  up,  I  can  easily  conceive  that  a  box  or  a 
boat  formed  of  it  may  be  made  to  swim.  Of  this  kind  is  the 
copper  ball,  which  is  contrived  to  turn  off  the  water  when  the 
cistem  is  full. 
Em.  I  have  often  wondered  how  that  operates. 
Fa,  If,  upon  reflection,  you  could  not  satisfy  yourself  about 
the  mode  of  its  acting,  you  should  have  asked,  my  dear  child. 
It  is  better  to  get  information  from  another  than  to  remain 
ignorant. 

Tho  ball,  though  made  of  copper,  which  is  eight  or  nine 
times  heavier  than  water,  is  beaten  out  so  thin,  that  its  bulk 
18  much  lighter  than  an  equal  bulk  of  water.  By  means  of  a 
handle  it  is  fastened  to  the  cock,  through  which  the  water 
flows;  and,  as  it  sinks  or  rises,  it  opens  or  shuts  the  cock. 

If  the  cistern  is  empty,  the  ball  hangs  down,  and  the  cock 
is  open,  to  admit  a  supply  of  water  freely:  as  the  water  rises 
in  the  cistern,  it  reaches  the  ball,  which,  being  lighter  than 
iie  water,  rises  with  it,  and,  by  rising,  gradually  shuts  the 
«ock;  and,  if  it  be  properly  placed,  it  is  contrived  to  shut  the 
oock  just  at  the  moment  that  the  cistern  is  full. 

On  the  same  principle,  boats  of  iron  are  now  constructed. 
They  will  last  longer  than  wood,  and  cause  less  friction  in 
passing  through  the  water. 

I  will  now  give  you  a  few  examples  to  exercise  your  know- 
ledge of  this  subject.  Can  you,  Emma,  find  the  specific 
gravity  of  this  piece  of  silver? 
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Em.  It  weighs  in  air  318  grains.  I  now  fiisten  it  tatln 
hook  with  the  horse-hair,  and  it  weighs  in  water  288  gnbm^ 
which,  taken  from  318,  leave  30,  the  weight  it  lost  in  water 
Bj  dividing  318  hj  30,  the  quotient  is  about  10|;  oonse- 
quentlj  the  specific  gravity  of  the  silver  is  ten  and  a  hdi 
times  greater  than  that  of  water. 

Fa.  What  is  the  specific  gravity  of  this  piece  of  glass  ?  It 
weighs  12  penny-weights  in  air. 

Ch.  In  water  it  weighs  only  8,  losing,  consequentiy,  4l)j 
immersion:  and  12  £vided  by  4  gives  3;  therefore  the 
specific  gravity  of  glass  is  3  times  grater  than  that  of 
water. 

Fa.  True;  but  bear  in  mind,  that  this  is  not  the  case  witii 
all  kinds  of  glass:  for  the  specific  gravity  of  glass  varies  £roin 
2  to  almost  4. 

Here  is  an  ounce  of  quicksilver;  tell  me  its  specific  gnvitj 
by  the  method  we  have  been  considering. 

Em.  How  is  that  to  be  managed,  Papa?  for  we  cannot 
hang  it  upon  the  balance. 

Fa.  But  you  may  suspend  this  glass  bucket  on  the      o 
hook  at  the  bottom  of  a.     Immerse  it  in  the  water,      j 
and  then  balance  it  exactly  with  weights  in  the  oppo- 
site scale. 

I  will  now  put  into  the  bucket  the  ounce,  or  480 
grains,  of  quicksilver,  and  see  how  much  it  loses  in 
water. 

Ch.  It  weighs  445  grains;  and  consequently  it  lost     ^^ 
35  grains  by  immersion:  and  480  divided  by  35  give  ^**  '^* 
almost  14;  so  that  mercury  is  nearly  14  times  heavier  than 
water. 

Fa.  In  the  same  manner  we  obtain  the  specific  gravity  oi 
all  bodies  that  consist  of  small  fragments.  They  must  be  pal 
into  the  glass  bucket  and  weighed;  and  then,  if  from  the 
weight  of  the  bucket  and  body  in  the  fluid  you  subtract  th( 
weight  of  the  bucket,  there  remains  the  weight  of  the  bodj 
in  the  fluid. 

Em.  Why  do  you  make  use  of  horse-hair  to  suspend  ih 
substances?.    Would  not  silk  or  thread  do  as  well? 

Fa.  Horse-hair  is  by  far  the  best;  for  it  is  very  nearly  oi 
the  speci&c  gravity  of  water;  and  ita  sMbataiiice  is  of  such  i 
n&tare  as  not  to  imbibe  moisture. 
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Em.  How  would  joti  ascertain.  Papa,  the  specific  gravity 
of  snbstaaces  lighter  than  water? 

Fa.  Upon  the  same  principles  and  with  the  same  instru- 
ment; but  they  must  be  .fixed  to  a  stifi^  pin  attached  to  the 
bottom  of  one  scale,  the  scales  being  counterpoised  before  the 
pin  is  plunged  into  the  water,  or  by  loading  the  substance 
with  a  weight  heavier  than  water,  and  allowance  made  for  the 
difRsrence  of  its  weight  in  air  and  water;  but  we  will  advert 
to  this  more  at  large  in  our  next  conversation. 

QUESTIONS  FOB  EXAMINATION. 


•  Explain  the  stracture  and  uses  of  the 
liUdrostfttiMl  balance.  —  What  is  the 
nto  ftir  finding  the  spedflc  gravity  of 
boOai? — Explain  this  by  instance  of 
a  gaineft.  —  Tell  me  the  reason  why 
boats,  ftc,  swim  and  to  what  extent 
Ihqr  may  safely  be  loaded.  — Can  iron 
be  made  to  swim? — How  does  a  cop- 
par  ball  aet  in  taming  off  water  when 
t  etatem  is  fhll? — How  would  you 
lad  the  specific  gravity  of  a  piece  of 


silver?  —  What  is  the  specific  gravity 
of  a  piece  of  glass  that  weighs  13 
ounces  in  the  air,  and  only  eight  in 
water?  — Does  flint  glass  vary  in  its 
specific  gravity  ? —  How  is  the  spedflo. 
gravity  of  quicksilver  to  be  found,  and 
what  is  it  if  a  given  quantity  weigh  480 
penny-weights  in  air  and  only  445  in 
water  ?  —  How  can  the  specific  gravity 
of  precious  stones  and  other  smiUl  frag- 
ments of  bodies  be  found? 


I 


CONVERSATION  XUI. 

OF   THE   METHODS  OF  FINDING   THE   SPECIFIC   GRAVITY 
OF   BODIES. 

Charles,  I  have  endeavoured  to  find  out  the  specific  gravity 
of  this  piece  of  beech-wood;  but,  as  it  will  not  sink  in  the 
water,  I  know  not  how  to  do  it. 

Fa.  It  is  true  that  we  have  hitherto  only  given  rules  for 
die  finding  of  the  specific  gravity  of  bodies  heavier  than 
Water:  a  little  consideration,  however,  will  enable  you  to  dis- 
wver  the  specific  gravity  of  the  beech.  Can  you  contrive 
aeans  to  sink  the  beech  in  the  water? 

Ck.  Yes;  if  I  join  a  piece  of  lead,  or  other  metal,  to  the 
wood,  it  will  sink. 

Fa.  The  beech  I  find  weighs  660  grains  in  the  air.  I  will 
attach  to  it  an  ounce,  or  480  grains  of  tin,  which  in  water 
loses  51  grains  of  its  weight.  In  air  the  weight  of  the  wood 
nd  metal,  taken  together,  is  1140  grains;  but  in  water  they 
wdgh  but  138  grains:  138  taken  from  1140  leave  1002,  the 
fifference  between  the  weights  in  air  and  in  water. 
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'  Ch.  I  now  see  the  means  of  finding  wliat  I  wont.  The 
whole  mass  loses  1002  grains  by  immersion,  and  the  tio,  by 
itself,  lost  in  water  51  grains:  therefore  the  wood  lost  951 
grains  of  its  weight  by  immersion:  and  660  grains,  the 
weight  of  the  beech  in  air,  divided  by  951,  which  it  may  be 
said  to  lose  by  immersion,  leaves  in  decimals,  for  a  quotient, 
•694. 

Fa.  Therefore,  making  water  the  standard  equal  to  1, 
the  beech  is  '694,  or  nearly  -^ths  of  1 :  that  is,  a  cubic  foot 
of  water  is  to  a  cubic  foot  of  beech  as  1000  to  694;  for  the 
one  weighs  1000  ounces,  and  the  other  694  ounces. 

Em.  It  seems  strange  that  a  piece  of  wood  weighing  but 
660  grains  in  air,  should  lose  of  its  weight  951  grains. 

Fa,  You  must,  in  this  case,  consider  the  weight  necessary 
to  make  it  sink  in  water;  which  must  be  added  to  the  weight 
of  the  wood. 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  make  the  subject  easier  by  a 
different  method. 

This  small  piece  of  elm  I  will  place  between  the  little 
tongs,  which  are  nicely  balanced  on  the  beam,  fig.  20, 
The  elm  weighs  36  grains.  To  detain  it  under  water, 
I  must  hang  24  grains  to  the  end  of  the  lever  on 
which  the  tongs  are  fixed:  then,  by  the  rule  of  three, 
I  say — as  the  specific  gravity  of  the  elm  is  to  the 
specific  gravity  of  water,  so  is  36,  the  weight  of  the  Fig.  2J. 
elm,  to  60,  the  weight  of  the  elm  and  the  additional  weight 
required  to  sink  it  in  water,  or  as  60  :  36  : :  S.  G.  W :  S.  G.E. 

Em.  You  have  not  obtained  the  specific  gravity  of  the  elmi 
but  only  a  portion  of  it. 

Ch,  But  three  terms  are  given;  because  the  water  is 
always   considered  as   unity,    or    1;    therefore  the  specific 

.,      .,,      ,     .    36x1 

gravity  of  the  elm  is =  '6. 

60 
Em.  I  do  not  yet  comprehend  the  reason  of  the  proportion 
assumed. 

Fa,  It  is  very  simple.     The  elm  is  lighter  than  the  water; 

but,  by  hanging  weights  to  the  side  of  the  balance,  to  which 

it  is  attached  in  order  to  detain  it  just  under  water,  I  make 

the  whole  exactly  equal  to  the  specific  gravity  of  the  wat«r« 

bjr  thus  making  it  evident  that  t\vecoTa^^T^lvje  ^cavity  of  tht 

elm  Is  to  that  of  the  water  aa  ^6  to  W» 
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Try  this  piece  of  cork  in  the  same  manner. 

Em,  It  weighs  \  an  ounce,  or  240  grains,  in  air;  and  io 
detain  the  cork  and  tongs  just  under  water,  I  am  obliged  to 
hang  2  ounces,  or  960  grains,  of  lead  on  the  lever:  therefore 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  cork  is  to  that  of  the  water  as  240^ 
is  to  1200;  and  240  divided  by  1200  give  the  decimal  -2. 

Fa.  Then  the  specific  gravity  of  water  is  5  times  greater 
than  that  of  cork. 

Ch,  We  have  now  obtained  the  specific  gravities  of  water, 
beech,  elm,  and  cork,  which  are  as  1,  '7,  nearly  '6  and  '2. 

Fa,  You  now  understand  the  methods  of  obtaining  the 
specific  gravity  of  all  solids,  whether  lighter  or  heavier  than 
wjiter.  In  making  experiments  upon  light  and  porous  woods, 
the  operations  must  be  performed  as  quickly  as  possible,  to 
prevent  the  water  from  getting  into  the  pores. 

Ch.  And  you  have  likewise  shown  us  a  method  of  getting 
the  specific  gravity  of  fluids,  by  weighing  certain  quantities 
of  each. 

Fa^  I  have  a  still  better  method.  The  rule  I  will  give  in 
words;  which  you  shall  illustrate  by  examples. 

**If  the  same  body  be  weighed  in  different  fluids,  the 
"  specific  gravity  of  the  fluids  will  be  as  the  weights  lost." 

Em,  The  body  made  use  of,  then,  must  be  heavier  than 
the  fluids. 

Fa,  Certainly:  this  glass  ball  loses  of  its  weight,  by  im- 
mernon  in  water,  803  grains;  in  milk  it  loses  831  grains; 
therefore  the  specific  gravity  of  the  water  is  to  that  of  milk 
II 803  to  831.  Now,  a  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  1000 
ounces.  What  will  be  the  weight  of  the  same  quantity  of 
adlk? 

1000 V  8^1 

Em,   As  803  :  831  : :  1000  :     "^    =  1035  ounces 

803 

nearly. 

Fa,  Now,  Charles,  tell  me  the  specific  gravity  of  the  spirit 
of  wine  I  have  here. 

CR.  The  glass  loses  m  water  803  grains;  in  the  spirit  of 
vise  it  loses  699  grains;  therefore  the  specific  gravity  of 
Uter  is  to  the  spirit  as  803  is  to  699;  and  to  find  the  weight 
of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  spirit,  I  say,  as  803  :  699  : :  1000  : 

1000x699       „,^ 

=  870  ounces. 


I 


8a3 
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Fa.  You  may  now  deduce  the  method  of  comparing  the 
specific  gravides  of  solids  one  with  another,  without  making 
a  common  standard. 

Here  is  an  ounce  of  lead  and  another  of  tin:  I  may  weigh 
them  in  any  fluid  whatever.  In  water  the  lead  loses  by  im- 
mersion 42  grains,  and  the  tin  63  grains. 

Em,  Is  the  specific  gravity  of  the  lead  to  that  of  the  tin  as 
42  to  63? 

Fa,  No:  "the  specific  gravities  of  bodies  are  to  one 
another  inversely  as  the  losses  of  weight  sustained:"  therefore 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  lead  is  to  that  of  the  tin  as  63  to 
42;  or  if  a  block  of  lead  weigh  63  pounds,  the  same  sized 
block  of  tin  will  weigh  42  pounds  only. 

Ch,  I  think  I  see  the  reason  of  this:  the  heavier  the  body, 
the  less  it  loses  of  its  weight  by  immersion:  therefore,  of  two 
bodies  whose  absolute  weights  are  the  same  (that  is,  each 
weighing  an  ounce,  pound,  &c.)  the  one  which  loses  least  of  its 
weight  will  be  the  most  specifically  heavy. 

Fa,  Exactly  so;  for  the  specific  gravity  of  bodies  is  as 
their  density,  and  their  densities  are  inversely  as  the  weights 
they  lose  by  immersion;  that  is,  the  body  that  is  most  dense 
will  lose  the  least  in  water. 

Ch,  How  are  the  specific  gravities  of  gaseous  fluids  esti- 
mated? 

Fa,  The  specific  gravities  of  gaseous  fluids  are  estimated 
in  terms  of  atmospheric  air,  as  other  substances  are  by  water. 
The  difference  between  the  weights  of  a  flask  when  exhausted 
of  air  by  means  of  the  air-pump,  and  when  filled  with  the  gas 
gives  the  weight  of  the  gas  which  it  contains:  but  experiments 
of  this  nature  require  great  caution,  for  they  are  considerably 
influenced  by  the  variations  of  the  temperature  and  pressure 
of  the  air. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 


How  can  I  fbd  the  specific  grayitjr 
of  bodies  that  are  lighter  than  water  ? 
—  What  is  the  specific  gravity  of  a 
piece  of  beech-wood  that  weighs  660 
penny-weights,  to  which  when  a  piece 
of  metal  weighing  480  penny-weights 
is  annexed,  it  loses  by  being  immersed 
in  water  61  penny- weights? —  Explain 


the  mode  adopted  in  findingthespeoMe 
gravity  of  a  piece  of  elm  or  other  wood 
by  means  of  fig.  22.  —  Make  the  «x- 
periment  with  cork.— What  piuew 
tions  are  necessary  in  making  the  ex- 
periments upon  porous  bodies? — !• 
there  any  other  rule  for  finding  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  fluids  ?— Explabi  this  bf 
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aa  ezperimeni  In  water  and  milk. — A 
piece  of  gUu8  plunged  in  water  loses 
of  Its  Wright  SOS  grains;  bat  in  spirit 
oi  wine  it  loses  699  grains :  what  are 
the  specific  gravities  of  the  two  fluids  ? 


—Can  yon  with  equal  balks  of  different    now  given  me  ? 


bodies  obtain  their  spedfie  gravities, 
and  how  is  it  done? — Are  the  specific 
gravities  in  proportion  to  the  weights 
lost  by  immersion  in  water  ? — What  is 
the  reason  of  the  role  that  yon  have 


CONVERSATION  XIV. 

OF   THE   METHODS   OP  OBTAINING   THE   SPECIFIC   GRAVITY 
OF    BODIES. 

Father,  As  I  have  shown  you,  my  dear  children,  the  methods 
of  finding  the  specific  gravity  of  almost  all  kinds  of  bodies,  it 
will  be  proper  in  this  lesson,  and  one  or  two  others,  to  show 
joa  the  practical  utility  of  this  part  of  science. 

JEm.  To  whom  are  we  indebted  for  the  discovery  of  this 
mode  of  performing  these  operations? 

Fa.  To  that  most  celebrated  mathematician  of  antiquity, 
Archimedes,  who  found  that  a  solid  plunged  in  a  fi  uid  dis- 
idaces  a  quantity  of  the  fiuid  equal  to  its  bulk. 

Ch,  Was  he  not  slain  by  a  common  soldier,  at  the  siege  of 
Syracuse? 

Fa,  He  was;  to  the  great  grief  of  Marcellus,  the  Roman 
oommander,  who  had  ordered  that  his  house  and  person  should 
be  respected:  but  the  philosopher  was  too  deeply  engaged  in 
iolving  some  geometrical  inquiries  to  think  of  seeking  that 
protection  which  even  the  enemy  intended  for  him.  This 
was  upwards  of  200  years  b.  c. 

£m.  Had  he  then  so  high  a  reputation  as  to  induce  the 
general  of  a  besieging  army  to  give  particular  orders  for  his 
jM^servation? 

Fa.  His  celebrity  was  so  great  among  the  literati  of  Rome, 
that  his  tragical  end  caused  more  real  sorrow  than  the  capture 
of  the  whole  island  of  Sicily  caused  joy. 

We  are  informed  by  history  that  the  wisdom  of  Archimedes 
suspended  for  a  long  time  the  fate  of  Syracuse.  His  in- 
ventions destroyed  multitudes  of  the  Roman  army,  as  well  as 
their  ships:  and  it  is  added  that  he  made  use  of  burning 
gbsseflv  which,  at  the  distance  of  some  hundreds  of  yards,  set 
the  Roman  vessels  on  fire.* 

Thia  aalifect  will  be  considered  more  at  large  in  our  Conversations  on  Optics. 
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But  to  return  to  our  subject.  To  Archimedes  the  world  is 
indebted  for  the  discovery,  "  That  every  body  heavier  than 
its  bulk  of  w^ater  loses  so  much  of  its  weight,  by  being  sus- 
pended in  water,  as  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  quantity  of 
water  equal  to  its  bulk." 

Em,  How  did  he  make  the  discovery? 

Fa.  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  who  was  the  friend  and 
patron  of  this  great  mathematician,  and  himself  an  eminent 
pliilosopher,  as  well  as  a  good  and  virtuous  prince,  had  given 
to  a  jeweller  a  certain  quantity  of  pure  gold,  to  make  a  crown 
for  him.  The  monarch,  when  he  saw  the  crown,  suspected 
that  the  artist  had  kept  back  part  of  the  gold. 

Em.  Why  did  he  not  weigh  it? 

Fa,  He  did;  and  found  the  weight  right:  but  he  suspected, 
perhaps  from  the  colour  of  the  crown,  that  some  baser  metal 
had  been  mixed  with  the  gold,  and  therefore,  though  he  had 
his  weight,  yet  only  a  part  of  it  was  gold;  the  rest  silver  or 
copper.     He  applied  to  Archimedes  to  investigate  the  fraud. 

Ck.  Did  he  melt  the  crown,  and  endeavour  to  separate  the 
metals? 

Fa,  No:  that  would  not  have  answered  Hiero's  intentions. 
His  object  was  to  detect  the  roguery,  if  any,  without  de- 
stroying the  workmanship.     However,  while  the  philosopher 

as  intent  upon  the  problem,  he  went,  according  to  his  custom, 
into  the  bath;  and  he  observed  that  a  quantity  of  water 
flowed  over,  which  he  thought  must  be  equal  to  the  bulk  of 
his  own  body.  He  instantly  conceived  the  means  of  satisfying 
Hiero's  doubts.  In  raptures  at  the  discovery,  he  is  said  to 
have  leapt  from  the  water  and  run  naked  through  the  streets 
of  the  city,  shouting  aloud  Eureca!  Eureca!  (Evpr/fca!  Evpijca!) 
"  I  have  found  it  out!"  "  I  have  found  it  out!" 

When  the  excess  of  his  joy  was  abated,  he  procured,  two 
masses,  one  of  gold,  and  the  other  of  silver,  each  equal  in 
weight  to  the  crown;  and  having  filled  a  vessel  very  accurately 
with  water,  into  which  he  first  dipped  the  silver  mass,  and 
observed  the  quantity  of  water  that  flowed  over:  he  then  did 
the  same  with  the  gold,  and  found  that  the  quantity  of  water 
flowing  over  was  less  than  before. 

Ch.  And  from  these  trials  was  he  led  to  conclude  that  the 
bulk  of  the  silver  was  greater  than  that  of  the  gold? 

Fa.  He  was.     And  also  that  the  bulk  of  water  displaced 
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each  experiment,  equal  fb  the  bulk  of  the  metal  He  then 
lie  same  trial  with  the  crown,  and  found  that,  although 
jame  weight  with  the  masses  of  silver  and  gold,  yet  it 
3d  more  water  than  the  gold,  and  less  than  the  silver. 

Accordingly  he  concluded,  I  imagine^  that  it  was 

pure  gold,  nor  pure  silver. 
But  how  could  he  discover  the  proportions  of  each 

I  believe  we  have  no  other  facts  to  carry  us  further 
3  history  of  this.interesting  experiment,  for  no  test  of 
id  can  ever  be  accurate,  either  in  solids  or  fluids,  unless 
e  previously  ascertained  that  they  have  undergone  by 
al  union  no  change  of  internal  structure;  for  substances 
position  very  frequently  have  a  different  specific  gravity 
hen  separate  and  distinct.     If,  however,  a  piece  of  gold 

internal  hollow  filled  with  silver,  the  process  of 
ag  in  water  would  readily  and  acciu-ately  prove  the 
»  of  the  two  metals;  but  were  they  melted  together, 
cific  gravity  of  the  compound  might  possibly  be  greater 

than  their  separate  gravities.  Again,  the  heat  or 
ature  of  the  substances  at  the  time  of  the  experiment 
B  taken  into  account;  for  heat  has  the  property  of  in- 
g  the  bulk  of  all  bodies,  and.  consequently  makes  them 
ally  lighter,  from  the  same  quantity  of  m^ter  filling  a 
jpace;  and  because,  moreover,  different  substances  are 
ed  in  different  degrees  by  it.  But  to-morrow  I  will 
)ur  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  matter. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

it  means  and  by  whom  was  practical  purpose  did  he  apply  his  dis- 

od   of  obtaining  the  specific  covery?  —  Can  you  in  your  own  words 

>f  bodies  discovered?  —  What  briefly  explain  the  mode  adopted  by 

dom  deduced  from  the  dis-  Archimedes  in  detecting  the  roguery  of 

if   Archimedes? — To,  what  the  Sicilian  jeweller  ? 


CONVERSATION  XV. 

IE    METHODS   OF   OBTAINING   THE    SPECIFIC    GRAVITY 
OF   BODIES. 

la.  You  are  to  describe  to-day,  Papa,  the  method  of 
ig  the  proportion  of  each  metal,  if  two  are  mixed 
r  in  one  mass. 
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Fa.  Well  then,  suppose  I  take  in  change  a  guinea^  which  I 
suspect  to  be  bad:  upon  trying  it,  I  find  it  weighs  129  grainy 
which  is  the  standard  weight  of  a  guinea.  I  then  wei^  it 
in  water,  and  it  loses  of  its  weight  8:^^  grains,  by  wh^  I 
divide  the  129,  and  the  quotient  is  15*6,  the  speci^c  gravitj 
of  the  guinea.  But  you  know  the  specific  gravity  of  the  gol4 
in  our  current  coin,  is  more  than  it;  and  therefore  I  con- 
clude that  the  guinea  is  a  mixture  of  silver,  or  copper,  with 
standard  gold. 

Ch,  But  how  will  you  get  the  proportions  of  the  two 
metals? 

Fa,  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  mass  be  a  compound  of 
silver  and  gold. — "  Compute  what  the  loss  of  a  mass  of 
standard  gold  would  be;  and  likewise  the  loss  which  a  mass 
of  silver,  equal  in  weight  to  the  guinea,  would  sustain.  Sub- 
tract the  loss  of  the  gold  from  that  of  the  compound;  the  re- 
mainder is  the  ratio  or  proportion  (not  the  quantity)  of  the 
silver:  then  subtract  the  loss  of  the  compound  from  that  of 
the  silver;  the  remainder  is  the  proportion  of  the  gold.**  I 
will  propose  you  an  example. 

What  are  the  proportions  of  silver  and  gold  in  a  guinea 
weighing  129  grains,  whose  specific  gravity  is  found  to  be 
only  13*09;  supposing  the  loss  of  standard  gold  7*25,  and  that 
of  a  piece  ^  silver,  equal  in  weight  to  a  guinea,  12*45,  and 
the  loss  of  tne  compound  9*85? 

Ch,  I  first  subtract  the  loss  of  standard  gold,  7*25,  from 
the  loss  of  the  compound  9*85;  the  remainder  is  2*6.  I  now 
take  the  loss  of  the  compound  9*85  from  that  sustained  by 
the  silver  12*45,  and  the  remainder  is  also  2*6. 

Fa,  Then  the  proportions  of  silver  and  gold  are  equal  to 
one  another:  consequently,  the  false  guinea  is  half  standard 
gold  and  half  silver. 

Here  is  another  counterfeit  guinea,  which  is  full  weight; 
but  I  know  that  it  is  composed  of  standard  gold  adulterated 
with  copper,  and  its  loss  in  water  is,  as  you  see,  8*64:  now 
tell  me  the  proportions  of  the  two  metals.  You  should,  how- 
ever, be  informed  that  a  piece  of  copper,  of  the  weight  of  8 
guinea,  would  lose  in  water  14*65  grains. 

Em,  I  deduct  7*25  (the  loss  of  a  guinea  standard  gold) 

from  8'64;  the  remainder  is  1*S9.    I  now  take  the  loss  of  the 

compound  8*64  from  14-65  (t\ie\oaa  ^xx^Xsml^  \ii  %.  ^vis.^  ^ 
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^ual  in  weight  to  a  guinea)  and  the  remainder  is  6*01. 
he  proportion  of  copper  to  gold  as  1*39  to  6*01? 
Dertainly.     Now,  by  the  rule-of-three.  tell  me  the 
r  of  each  metal. 

To  find  the  weight  of  the  copper,  I  add  6*01  and  1*39 
r,  which  are  the  proportional  weights  of  the  two 
and  say,  as  7*40,  the  sum,  is  to  1*39  {X\iQ  proportional 
of  copper)  so  is  the  weight  of  the  guinea,  129  grains, 
real  weight  of  copper  contained  in  the   counterfeit 

1*39  4- 129 

but =  24*1;  therefore  there  is  little  more 

7-40 
grains  of  copper  in  the  compound. 
STou  have  found,  then,  that  there  are  24  grains  of  copper 
counterfeit  guinea.     How  will  you  find  the  weight  of 
I? 

Very  easily;  for  if  the  composition  be  copper  and 
d  there  are  found  to  be  24  grains  cf  copper,  there 
I  105  of  gold. 

[  have  a  question  to  propose.  Papa.  If,  by  chance, 
3  a  bad  guinea,  how  should  you  be  able  to  ascertain 
le  it  would  fetch  at  the  goldsmith's? 
'n  this  way:  a  piece  of  copper  of  equal  weight  with  a 
loses  of  its  weight  in  water  14*65  grains,  7*4  more  than 
y  a  standard  guinea.  The  value  of  a  standard  guinea 
ence.  Divide  therefore  252  by  7 '4,  and  you  get  34, 
iber  of  pence  that  is  deducted  from  the  value  of  a 
for  every  grain  it  loses  more  than  it  would  lose  if  it 
rling  gold. 

In  the  guinea  that  lost  8*64,  how  much  mnst  be  de- 
rom  the  real  value  of  a  guinea  of  standard  gold? 
[  can  tell  that.  Subtract  7*25  from  8'64,  the  re- 
is  1*39;  and  this  multiplied  by  34  pence  gives  47*26 
r  very  nearly  4  shillings;  consequently  that  guinea  is 
nly  17  shillings. 

Suppose  the  compound  were  silver  and  gold,  how 
ou  proceed  in  making  an  estimate  of  its  value? 
k.  piece  of  silver  of  the  weight  of  a  guinea  would  lose 
rains;  from  which  I  deduct  7*25,  and  with  the  re- 
',  5*2,  I  divide  the  value  of  a  guinea,  or  252  pence; 
quotient,  48*4  pence,  or  rather  more  than  4  shilling;?, 
s 
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is  to  be  deducted  from  the  value  of  a  guinea  adulterated  wid 
iijlver,  for  every  grain  it  loses  hj  immersion  more  tluUR 
standai'd  gold. 

JSm,  How  is  that,  Papa?  Silver  is  much  dearer  thai] 
copper:  and  yet  you  allow  4  shillings  a  grain  when  the  guinei 
is  dloyed  with  silver,  and  but  2s.  lOd,  when  the  mixture  il 
made  with  copper. 

Fa.  Because  the  specific  gravity  of  silver  is  much  nearei 
than  copper  to  that  of  gold;  consequently,  if  equal  quantitief 
of  silver  and  copper  were  mixed  with  gold,  the  silver  would 
cause  a  much  less  loss  by  immersion  in  water  than  the  copper. 

As  it  seldom  happens  that  the  adulteration  of  metal  ii 
guineas  is  made  with  all  copper,  or  with  all  silver,  bd 
generally  with  a  mixtui*e  of  both,  three  shillings  are,  upon  the 
average,  allowed  for  every  grain  that  the  base  metal  loses  by 
immersion  in  water  more  than  sterling  gold. 

Em.  There  is  a  silver  cream-jug  in  the  parlour.  I  have 
heard  Mamma  say,  that  she  did  not  think  it  was  real  silver. 
How  could  she  find  out  if  she  has  been  imposed  on  or  not? 

Fa.  Go  and  fetch  it.     We  will  now  weigh  it. 

Em.  It  weighs  5^  ounces;  but  I  must  weigh  it  in  water. 
It  has  lost  in  the  water  10^  dwts;  and  dividing  5^  ounces,  or 
1 10  penny-weights  by  10^,  I  get  for  answer  10*7,  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  jug. 

Fa,  Then  there  is  no  cause  for  complaint;  for  the  specific 
gravity  of  good  wrought  silver  is  seldom  more  than  this.  I 
shall  now  present  you  with- a 

Table  of  Specific  Gravities  of  Solids  and  Liquids  at  tk§ 
temperature  of  32°  of  Fahrenheit^  the  density  of  water 
being  1. 


Distilled  water I'OOO 

Sea-water 1-020 

Water  of  the  Dead  Sea 1-248 

Standard  gold 19  258 

Mercury    13-598 

Standard  silver    10-474 

Platina 22069 

Lead 11-352 

Brass 8-396 

Copper 8-900 

Tin    7-291 

Iron  (cast)    7-248 

Iron  (bar) 7*788 


Zinc  Tin 

Glass  (flint) t*SM 

Glass  (crown)  »•»»• 

Ivory l*8Sf 

Oil  (olive) tU 

Cork t4$ 

Alcohol •sat 

Proof  spirit  -fSt 

Butter  -Mt 

India-rubber  (Caoutchouc) *ftt 

Naphtha  -MT 

Blood    l>Off 

Chalk    9*6ff 
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filO 


QMa 1-800 

Diamond 8*521  to  8-550 

FKnt 2-582 

Harble 2-716 

Milk 1*082 

Sugar   1-606 

golphor. 2-038 

YiD8gar 1*080 

Wine  aTerages. *993 


Wood,  beech '852 

box  (Dutch) W28 

cedar    '596 

ebony  1-331 

elm  -eTl 

fir -550 

mahogany  1*063 

oak  1-170 


Table  of  Specific  Gravities  of  Gases  and  Vapours,  that  of 
Atmospheric  Air  being  1. 


Atmospheric  air I'Ooo 

Carbonic  add  gas    1-527 

Carburetted  hydrogen  ditto  ...  -927 

CaikMine  ditto 2-500 


Hydrogen  gas  *069 

Nitrogen  ditto '927 

Oxygen  ditto  1111 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  ditto  ...  1*1  SO 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 


How  am  I  to  know  whether  a  sus- 
pected guinea  be  a  counterfeit  or  not  ? 
—Is  there  any  means  of  finding  out  the 
proportions  of  the  base  and  pure  metal  ? 
—  Explain  the  same  with  regard  to  a 
guinea  which  is  fhll  weight.  —  How 
am  I  to  ascertain  the  value  of  a  coun- 
terfeit guinea,    that   is  composed  of 


copper  and  gold?  —  What  are  the 
•methods  of  estimating  its  worth  if  it 
be  a  compound  of  gold  and  silver  ?  — 
Tell  me  what  is  the  average  allowance 
for  every  grain  that  base  metal  loses  by 
immersion  more  than  sterling  gold.  — 
How  can  I  find  whether  this  silver 
cream-jug  is  of  faur. marketable  silver  ? 


CONVERSATION  XVI. 


OF    THE    HYDROMETER. 


Fatker.  Before  I  describe  the  construction  and  uses  of  the 
hydrometer,  I  will  show  you  an  experiment  or  two,  which 
"mil  afford  you  entertainment,  after  the  dry  calculations  in 
Bome  of  our  former  conversafions. 

Ck,  The  arithmetical  operations  are  rather  tedious,  cer- 
tainly, but  they  serve  to  bring  to  mind  what  we  have  already 
learnt,  and  at  the  same  time  show  to  what  uses  arithmetic  may 
be  applied. 

Fa,  You  know  that  wine  is  specifically  lighter  than      1 
water,  and  that  the  lighter  body  will  always  be  upper-  (     ^]a 
most.     Upon  these  principles  I  will  exhibit  two  or  \t^ 
three  experiments.     I  have  filled  the  bulb  b  with  port  ^^^^ 
wine,  to  the  top  of  the  narrow  stem  x,     I  now  fill  a  V_y  b 
with  water.  Fi^^.  ^a. 

Em,  The  wme  ia  gradually  ascending,  like  a  ^nei^^XJoi^aJ^ 
through  the  water  to  its  surface. 

a2 
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Fa,  And  so  it  will  continue  till  the  water  and  wine  havi 

clianged  places. 

Ch.  I  wonder  the  two  liquids  do  not  mix,  as  wine  anc 
water  do  in  a  common  drinking  glass. 

Fa,  It  is  the  narrowness  of  the  stem  x  which  prevents  the 
admixture;  in  time,  however,  this  would  be  effected;  because 
water  and  wine  have  what  the  chemists  call  an  attraction  for 
each  other. 

Here  is  a  small  bottle  b  with  a  neck  tliree   inches 
long,  and  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  wide:  it  is  full  of 
port  wine.     I  will  now  place  it  at  the  bottom  of  a  jar 
of  water,  a  few  inches  deeper  than  the  bottle  is  high.  , 
The  wine,  you  observe,  is  ascending  through  the  water. 

Fm.  This  is  a  very  pretty  experiment:  the  wine  Flg.S4. 
rises  in  a  small  column  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  spreading 
itself  over  it,  like  a  cloud. 

Fa,  Now  reverse  the  experiment.  Fill  the  bottle  with 
water,  and  plunge  its  neck  quickly  into  a  glass  of  wine:  the 
wine  is  taking  the  place  of  the  water. 

Ck.  Could  you  decant  a  bottle  of  wine  in  this  way,  without 
turning  it  up?  • 

Fa.  I  could,  if  the  neck  of  the  decanter  were  sufficiently 
small.  The  negroes  in  the  West  Indies  are  said  to  be  wdl 
acquainted  '^'ith  this  principle  of  hydrostatics;  and  they 
plunder  their  masters  of  rum  by  filling  a  common  bottle  with 
water,  and  plunging  the  neck  of  it  into  the  bung-hole  of  the 
hogshead. 

Upon  the  principle  of  lighter  fluids  keeping  the  uppermost 
parts  of  a  vessel,  scnxral  fluids  may  be  placed  upon  one 
another  in  the  samo  vessel  without  mixing:  thus,  in  a  long 
upright  jai%  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  I  can  place 
water  first,  then  port  wine,  then  oil,  brandy,  oil  of  turpentine, 
and  alcohol. 

C/i.  How  would  you  pour  them  one  upon  another  without 
mixing? 

Fa.  This  will  require  a  little  dexterity.  When  the  water 
is  in,  I  lay  a  piece  of  very  thin  pasteboard  upon  its  surface, 
and  then  pour  in  the  wine:  after  which  I  take  away  tluJ 
pasteboard,  and  proceed  in  the  same  manner  with  the  rest 
Take  a  common  goblet  or  drinking  glass;  pour  water  in,  and 
then  lay  a  thin  piece  of  toasted  \>TeaA  w^qw  ^iXw^  ^'sX^s  ^jwl 
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you  may  pour  jour  wine  upon  the  bread,  and  the  two  ^uids 
will  remain  for  some  time  separate. 

£m.  Is  the  toast  placed  there  merely  to  receive  the  shock 
of  the  wine  when  poured  in? 

Fa.  It  is.  I  will  now  proceed  to  explain  the  principle  of 
the  hydrometer^  an  instrument  contrived  to  ascertain  with  ac- 
curacy and  expedition  the  specific  gravities  of  different  fluids, 
and  thence  the  strength  of  spirituous  licjuors:  tlie  term  is 
derived  from  two  Greek  words,  hudor  (uco/ju)  "  water,"  and 
metron  (jiErpov)  "  a  measure." 

A  Bis  a  hollow  cylindrical  tube  of  glass,  ivory,    j^X 
copper,  &c.,  five  or  six  inches  long,  attached  to  a      i  J 
hollow  sphere  of  copper,  d.     To  the  bottom  of  this  is      | 
united  a  smaller  sphere,  e,  containing  a  little  quick- 
silver, or  a  few  leaden  shot,  sufiicient  to  poise  the  ma- 
chine, and  make  it  sink  vertically  in  the  fluid.  ( 
C%.  What  are  the  graduated  marks  on  the  tube?       "^ 
la.  They  are  degrees,  exhibiting  the  magnitudes    (^J 
of  the  part  below  the  surface;  consequently,  the  spe-  ^^'^s-  25. 
cific  gravity  of  the  fluid  in  which  it  descends.     If  the  bydi'o- 
meter,  when  placed  in  water,  sink  to  the  figure   10,  and  in 
spirit  of  wine  to  11*1,  then  the  specific  gravity  of  the  water 
is  to  that  of  the  spirit,  as  11*1   to  10:  for  if  the  same  body 
float  upon  different  fluids,  the  specific  gravity  of  these  fluids  will 
be  to  each  other  inversely  as  the  parts  of  the  body  immersed. 
Em»  By  inversely  do  you  mean  that  the  fluid  in  which  the 
hydrometer  sinks  the  deepest  is  of  the  least  specific  gravity? 

Fa.  Yes,  I  do.  Here  is  a  piece  of  dry  oak,  which  if  put 
into  spirit  of  wine,  is  entirely  immersed:  in  water,  the  greatest 
part  of  it  sirfks  below  the  sm*face;  but  in  mercury,  it  scarcely 
links  at  aU.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  hydrometer  v/iU 
aink  deepest  in  the  fluid  tliat  is  of  the  least  specific  gravity. 

To  render  this  instrument  of  more  service,  a  smaU  stem  is 
fixed  at  the  end  of  the  tube,  upon  which  weights,  like 
that  at  g^  may  be  placed.  Suppose,  then,  the  weight  of  the 
instrument  to  be  10  dwts.,  and,  by  being  placed  in  any  kind 
of  spirit  it  sink  to  a  certain  point,  l,  it  will  require  an  ad- 
ditional weight,  suppose  1  '6  dwt.,  to  sink  it  to  the  same  depth 
in  water.  In  this  case,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  water  to 
tiie  spirit  will  be  as  1 1*6  to  10.  By  the  addition  of  different 
WVghtSi  the  specific  gravity  of  any  kind  of  liquor  is  easily 
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found.  The  point  l  should  be  so  placed  as  to  mark  tha  exact 
depth  to  which  the  instrument  wUl  sink  in  the  liquor  thai 
has  the  least  specific  gravity. 

Ch.  But  you  always  make  the  specific  gravity  of  water  !» 
for  the  sake  of  a  standard. 

Fa,  To  be  sure:  and  to  find  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
spirit  compared  with  water  at  1;  I  say,  as  11*6  :  1  : :  10  :  '862 
nearly;  so  that  I  should  put  the  specific  gravity  of  this  spirit 
down  at  '862  in  a  table  where  water  was  marked  1 :  and  as  a 
cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  1000  ounces,  a  cubic  foot  of  this 
spirit  would  weigh  862  ounces;  which  is  generally  the 
standard  of  pure  rectified  spirit 

Em.  Is  this  what  is  usually  called  spirit  of  wine? 

Fa.  No:  it  is  the  alcohol  of  the  chemists;  one  pint  d 
which  added  to  a  pint  of  water  makes  a  quart  nearfy  of 
common  spirit  of  wine. 

Ch.  You  said  '862  was  generally  the  specific  gravity  of 
alcohol.     What  causes  the  difference  at  other  times? 

Fa.  It  is  not  always  manufactured  of  equal  strength:  and 
the  same  fluids  vary  in  respect  to  their  specific  gravity  by  the 
different  degrees  of  heat  and  temperature  in  the  atmosphere. 
The  cold  of  winter  condenses  the  fluid,  and  increases  the     I 
specific  gravity:  the  heat  of  summer  causes  an  expansion  of    | 
the  fluid,  and  a  diminution  of  its  specific  gravity.     The  hy-    j 
drometer  more  generally  used  than  any  other  is  that  of  Sykes,     | 
from  being  directed  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  be  used  in  col-    ] 
lecting  the  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  Excise^ 
&c.     But  there  is  another  ready  method  of  estimating  the 
densities  of  different  liquids  frequently  practised,  by  means  of 
a  set  of  glass  beads,  previously  adjusted  and  numbered.  They 
are  thrown  into  any  liquid,  and  the  heavier  beads  sink,  whik 
the  lighter  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water;  and  the  bead 
approaching  nearest  to  the  density  of  the  liquid  will  remain 
buoyant,  either  upon  the  surface  or  under  it,  in  any  position  it 
may  be  placed,  and  upon  this  bead  is  the  number,  in  thou- 
sandth  parts,  indicating  the  specific  density  of  the  liquid. 

Fm.  You  said  just  now  that  a  pint  of  water  added  to  a  pint 
of  alcohol  made  nearly  a  quart  of  spirit  of  wine:  surely  two 
pints  make  a/wZZ  quart. 

Fa.  Indeed  they  will  not.     A  pint  of  water  added  to  a 
pint  of  water  will  make  a  quarts  «ia^«>.  y«i\.  ^i  «^\fv\  ^^ft&\ti 
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a  pint  of  spirit  will  make  a  quart;  but  mix  a  pint  of  spirit 
with  a  pint  of  water,  and  there  is  a  certain  chemical  union  or 
penetration  between  the  particles  of  the  two  fluids,  that  di- 
minishes the  volume.  This  subject  we  shall  resume  in  our 
chemical  conversations;  but  I  will  see  how  far  you  have 
understood  the  nature  of  specific  gravity,  by  asking  you  a 
question  or  two. 

Now,  as  in  the  course  of  these  six  conversations  on  the 
specific  gravities  of  bodies,  you  have  witnessed  a  number  of 
experiments,  what  are  the  general  deductions  arising  in  your 
mind  from  them? 

Ch.  I  have  learned  that  if  a  solid  be  immersed  in  several 
fluids,  the  weights  which  it  loses  in  those  fluids  are  as  the 
specific  gravities  of  the  fluids:  for  each  weight  answers  to  a 
particular  bulk  of  each  particular  fluid. 

Fa.  What  is  the  absolute  gravity  of  any  substance? 

Ch.  That  is  only  to  be  found  by  weighing  it  in  a  vacuum; 
although  its  comparative  gravity  in  the  air  is  commonly  taken 
for  its  absolute  gravity. 

Fa.  Do  all  solids  that  float  upon,  or  are  suspended  in  any 
fluid,  communicate  their  gravity  to  the  whole  fluid? 

Ch.  They  do:  and  the  pressure  upon  that  part  of  the 
bottom  which  lies  directly  under  the  solid  is  not  greater  than 
npon  any  other  part. 

To  what  purposes  is  the  hydrometer  applied? 

Fa.  It  is  used  in  breweries  and  distilleries,  to  ascertain  the 
strength  of  their  different  liquors:  and  by  this  instrument  the 
exdse-ofl&cers  gauge  the  spirits,  and  thereby  determine  the 
duties  to  be  paid  to  the  revenue. 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  used  so  much  as  formerly:  for  if 
fhe  liquors  differ  considerably  in  specific  gravity,  they  require 
in  increase  in  the  limits  of  graduation.  Thus,  the  hydrometer 
adi^ed  to  spirits  will  swim  in  water  with  part  of  the  ball 
above  the  surface;  and  if  it  be  adapted  to  water,  it  will  not 
swim  in  spirits  at  all.  This  may  be  remedied,  however,  eithei 
by  lengthening  or  widening  the  tube:  but  the  first  is  incon- 
Tenient,  and  the  latter  would  make  the  graduations  so  short 
•8  to  render  them  of  little  use. 

Ch.  Is  this  instrument  applicable  to  finding  the  specific 
gravity  of  solids  as  well  as  fluids? 

Fa^  It  appears  that  Mr.  Nicholson,  as   descT&e^  m  \i\% 
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"  Introduction  to  Natural  Philosophy,"  made  an  attempi 
adapt  it  to  solids;  and  it  was  found  to  be  sufficiently  accui 
to  give  weights  true  to  less  than  one-twe/.tieth  of  a  gn 
He  observed  at  the  same  time  that  experiments  conoem 
specific  gravities  in  general,  are  more  difficult  to  be  m 
with  accuracy  than  authors  in  general  seem  to  imagine; 
in  water,  a  few  degrees  of  difference  of  temperature  i 
change  the  figures;  and  in  different  specimens  of  the  Sfl 
kind  of  wood  the  specific  gravities  will  also  vary,  as  i 
metals  cast  out  of  the  same  melting,  if  cooled  more  or  '. 
quickly.     The  latter  are  also  altered  by  hammering.* 

QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

Explain  the  experiment  intended  to  ;  it  graduated?  —  What  is  the  mes 
be  exhibited  bj  figs.  23  and  24.  —  By  .  of  the  word  inversely  when  applie 
what  means  are  the  slaves  in  the  West  this  subject  ?  —  Wlip.t  is  the  difRer 
Indies  said  to  plunder  their  masters  of  between  spirit  of  wine  and  alcohol 
rum?  —  Can  fluids  of  different  specific  Will  a  pint  of  water  and  a  pin 
gravities  be  placed  one  upon  another  alcohol  make  a  quart  ?  if  not,  wh) 
without  mixing  ?  —  For  what  purposes  the  cause  ?  —  In  what  trades  is  thi 
is  the  hydrometer  used  ?  —  Explain  its  drometer  used  ? 
structure  by  means  of  fig.  25. —  How  is 


CONVERSATION  XVII. 

OF    SWIMMING. 

Father.  I  think,  from  the  time  we  have  spent  in  considei 
the  specific  gravity  of  different  bodies,  you  will  be  at  no 
to  account  for  a  variety  of  circumstances  that  will  pr« 
themselves  to  your  attention  in  the  common  concerns  of  \ 
Can  you,  Emma,  explain  the  theory  of  floating  vessels? 

Em.  All  bodies  whatever  that  float  on  the  surface  of 
water,  displace  as  much  fluid  as  is  equal  in  weight  to 
weight  of  the  bodies:  therefore,  in  order  that  a  vessel  i 
keep  above  water,  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  care  that 
vessel  and  its  cargo,  passengers,  &c.  should  be  of  less  wei 
than  the  weight  of  a  quantity  of  water  equal  in  bulk  to  ' 
part  of  the  vessel  which  it  will  be  safe  to  immerge  in 
water. 

Fa.  Salt  water  (that  is,  the  water  in  the  sea)  is  specific 
heavier  than  fresh  or  river  water. 

«  MjhoUbii.  Intr.  to  Nat.  Philos 
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•  Ch.  Then  the  vessel  will  not  sink  so  deep  at  sea  m  it  does 
ia  the  Thames. 

jPo.  Gertainlj  not.  If  a  ship  be  laden  at  Sunderland,  or 
any  other  sea-port,  with  as  much  coals  or  corn  as  it  can  carry, 
it  will  come  very  safely  till  it  reach  the  freyh  water  in  the 
Thames;  and  there  it  will  infallibly  go  to  the  bottom,  unless 
some  of  the  cargo  be  taken  out. 

JSm,  How  much  heavier  is  sea  water  than  fresh? 

Fa.  About  one  thirtieth  part;  as  you  will  see  by  looking 
ttt  the  table  of  specific  gravities  previously  referred  to  (in 
Conversation  XV.);  and  that  knowledge  would  be  a  guide  to 
the  master  of  a  vessel,  who  was  bent  upon  freighting  it  as 
deeply  as  possible. 

Ch.  In  bathing  I  have  often  tried  to  swim;  but  have  not 
pet  been  able  to  accomplish  the  task.  Is  my  body  specifically 
heaTier  than  the  water? 

Fa,  By  some  very  accurate  experiments  made  by  Mr. 
Bobertson,  the  late  librarian  of  the  Royal  Society,  upon  ten 
different  persons,  the  mean  specific  gravity  of  the  human  body 
was  found  to  be  about  -J^th  less  than  that  of  common  river 
water. 

Ch.  Why,  then,  do  I  sink  to  the  bottom?  I  ought  to  swim 
like  wood  on  the  surface. 

Fa.  Though  you  are  specifically  lighter  than  water,  yet  it 
will  require  some  skill  to  throw  yourself  into  such  a  position 
•0  to  cause  you  to  fi  oat  like  wood. 

Ch.  What  is  that  position? 

Jo.  Dr.  Franklin,  who  was  a  great  swimmer,  and  gave 
lessons  in  the  art,  when  he  first  arrived  in  London  as  a 
joomeyman  printer,  recommends  a  person  to  throw  himself  in 
ft  slanting  position  on  his  back;  his  whole  body,  except  the 
ihee,  being  kept  under  water. 

Unskilful  persons,  in  the  act  of  attempting  this,  are  apt  to 
plunge  about  and  struggle:  by  which  means  they  take  water 
in  at  their  mouths  and  nostrils,  which  of  itself  would  soon 
render  them  as  heavy  or  heavier  than  the  water.  Moreover, 
the  coldness  of  the  stream  tends  to  contract  the  body:  and, 
perhaps,  fear  has  the  same  tendency.  All  these  things  put 
together  will  easily  account  for  a  person  sinking  in  the  water. 
Some  persons,  however,  find  great  difficulty,  even  xm^ex  \!cv^ 
jnatruction  of  the  best  of  su'immers,  to  keep  t\\emae\vea  ^o^\.% 
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Indeed  I  have  seen  a  great  many  attempts  made  without 
success. 

Ch,  From  what  cause,  Papa,  do  you  conceive  that'thii 
inability  arises? 

Fa,  Some  attribute  it,  as  I  have  just  said,  to  fear:  but  my 
opinion  is,  that  it  very  frequently  depends  on  the  confor- 
mation of  the  body,  as  in  the  case  of  wood;  some  bodies  being 
naturally  more  buoyant  than  others. 

Em,  But  if  a  dog  or  a  cat  be  thrown  into  the  pond,  it  seems 
as  terrified  as  I  should  be  in  a  like  situation;  yet  they  never 
fail  of  making  their  way  out  by  swimming. 

Fa,  Of  all  land  animals,  man  is,  probably,  the  most  helpless 
in  water.  The  brute  creation  swim  naturally:  the  human 
race  must  acquire  the  art  by  practice.  In  other  animals  the 
trunk  of  the  body  is  large,  and  their  extremities  small:  in 
man,  the  arms  and  legs  are  small  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of 
the  body;  but  the  specific  gravity  of  the  extremities  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  trunk;  consequently  it  will  be  more  difficult 
for  man  to  keep  above  water  than  for  four-footed  animals: 
besides,  the  act  of  swimming  seems  more  natural  to  them  than 
to  us,  as  it  corresponds  more  nearly  to  their  mode  of  walking 
and  running  than  to  ours. 

Ch,  I  will  tvy,  the  next  time  I  bathe,  to  throw  myself  on 
my  back,  according  to  Dr.  Franklin's  directions. 

Fa,  Do  not  forget  to  make  your  experiments  in  water  that 
is  not  so  deep  as  your  heiglit,  by  at  least  a  foot,  unless  you 
have  an  experienced  person  with  you:  because  an  unsuc- 
cessful experiment  in  that  element,  where  it  is  but  a  little  out 
of  your  depth,  may  be  the  last  you  will  make.  And  neither 
your  sister  nor  I  can  spare  you  yet. 

Ch.  I  once  jumped  into  a  part  of  the  New-River,  which 
did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  deeper  than  you  mentioned;  and  I 
found  it  was  over  my  head:  but  there  were  several  person* 
there  who  soon  put  me  in  shallower  water. 

Fa,  It  is  not  so  generally  known  as  it  ought  to  be,  that  the 
depth  of  a  clear  stream  of  water  is  always  one-fourth  part 
greater  than  it  appears  to  be.* 

Ch,  If  the  river  appear  to  be  only  three  feet  deep,  may  I 
reckon  upon  its  being  full  four  feet? 

*  The  reaaon  of  this  decepUon  ytV^I  \>e  es.'^\d!aic^  Vcl  isras  ocnvvenaftiQiH  m 

OptiOB, 
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Fa.  Ton  may  estimate  it  in  this  maimer.  Remember  also 
that  if  a  x>ersoii  sink  slowly  in  water  ever  so  deep,  a  small 
eSbrt  will  bring  him  up  again;  and  if  he  be  then  able  to 
ihrow  himself  on  his  back,  keeping  only  his  face  above  water, 
all  will  be  well:  but  if,  instead  of  this,  he  become  alarmed, 
and,  by  struggling,  throw  himself  so  high  above  the  water 
that  bis  body  does  not  displace  so  much  of  it  as  is  equal  to  its 
▼eight,  he  will  sink  with  an  accelerated  motion.  A  still 
stronger  effort,  which  the  sense  of  danger  will  produce,  may 
bring  him  up  again;  but,  in  two  or  three  efforts  of  this  kind, 
his  strength  fails,  and  he  sinks  to  rise  no  more  alive. 

Em.  Is  it  the  upward  pressure  which  brings  up  a  person 
that  is  at  a  considerable  depth  in  the  water? 

Fa.  It  is:  this  upward  pressure  balances  the  weight  of 
vater  which  he  sustains,  or  he  would  be  crushed  to  pieces 
\if\t. 

Cork  an  empty  bottle  ever  so  well,  and  with  weights  plunge 
it  down  a  Hundred  yards  into  the  sea,  and  the  pressure  of 
the  water  will  force  the  cork  into  the  bottle. 
Ck.  I  must,  at  all  events,  learn  to  swim. 
Fa.  I  hope  you  will,  and  well  too;  it  may  be  the  means  of 
saving  your  own  life,  and  rescuing  others  who  are  in  danger 
of  drowning.     But  let  me  observe  to  you,  that  the  head,  legs, 
md  arms  are  considered  specifically  heavier  than  fresh  water, 
tfaoagh  the  body  is  not;  and  generally  speaking  an  eleventh 
I  part  of  the  weight  of  the  body  remains  above  the  surface  in 
I  fteah  water,  and  a  tenth  in  salt-water.     It  is  difficult,  there- 
I  finre,  to  keep  the  mouth  and  nostrils  above  water;  yet  if  the 
f   body  be  put  into  a  walking  position,  and  the  head  leaned  ba6k 
upon  the  water,  so  as  to  raise  the  chin  above  the  level  of  the 
fofcbead,  the  mouth  and  nostrils  are  perfectly  free  for  respi- 
ration; and  bear  in  mind  that  the  arms  and  hands  must  be 
under  water  if  you  wish  to  keep  the  head  above;  for  the  arms 
and  head  exceeding  a  tenth  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  cannot 
be  above  water  at  the  same  time;  it  has  even  been  said  that 
if  the  arms  and  hands  are  kept  under  water,  it  would  be  im- 
pOBsible  to  sink.     The  grand  thing  is  to  have  confidence,  and 
to  be  ftdly  persuaded  of  the  natural  buoyancy  of  the  body. 
The  safest  method  of  swimming  is  the  upright,  recommended 
by  Mr.  Bemardi,  yet  it  is  not  the  swiftest,  but  speed  must 
pve  way  to  security. 
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QUESTIONS  FOE  EXAMINATION. 


Can  yon  explain  the  theory  of 
floating  vessels? — Will  a  vessel  sink 
deepest  in  salt  water  or  in  fresh  ?  —  Is 
there  any  danger  of  loading  a  vessel  too 
Heavily  that  rides  in  the  sea,  and  which 
has  to  come  into  fresh  water?  —  What 
is  the  difference  of  densities  between 
sea  and  fresh  water?  —  Is  the  human 
body  lighter  or  heavier  than  fresh 
water? — What  makes  a  person  sink 
in  water?  —  What  method  does  Dr. 


Franklin  recommend  to  a  person  to 
learn  to  swim  ?  —  Why  do  all  quadra^ 
peds  swim?  —  What  risk  do  incaOi' 
tious  bathers  run,  and  from  what  cause? 
—  How  much  deeper  is  a  clear  stream 
than  it  appears  to  be? — What  is  the 
cause  of  a  person  being  drowned  ? — By 
what  means  is  a  person  who  falls  into 
the  water  brought  up  again  from  the 
bottom  ? 


CONVERSATION  XVIII. 


OF  THE    SYPHON. 


Father.  This  bent  tube  is  called  a  Syphon,  or  more 
correctly  speUed  siphoriy  as  it  is  a  Greek  word  (o^t^wv) 
meaning  "  a  hollow  body,  reed,  tube,"  &c.;  and  is 
used  to  draw  off  water,  wine,  or  other  liquids  from 
vessels  which  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  move  from  "(J 
the  place  in  which  they  stand.  Fig.  t «. 

Ch,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  draw  liquor  out  of  any  vessel 
Why  is  one  leg  longer  than  the  other? 

Fa.  I  will  first  show  you  how  the  operation  is  performed, 
and  then  endeavour  to  explain  the  principle. 

I  fill  the  tube  edc  with  water,  and  then  placing  a  finger 
on  E,  and  another  on  c,  I  invert  the  tube,  and  immerse  the 
shorter  leg  into  ajar  of  water:  now,  having  taken  my  fingers 
away,  you  see  that  the  water  runs  over  in  a  stream. 

Em.  Will  it  continue  to  flow  over? 

Fa.  Yes,  until  the  water  in  the  vessel  sinks  as  low  as  8, 
the  edge  of  the  syphon. 

Ch.  Is  this  accounted  for  by  pressure? 

Fa.  To  the  pressure  or  weight  of  the  atmosphere  we  aw 
indebted  for  the  action  of  the  syphon,  pumps,  &c.  At  pre- 
sent you  must  take  it  for  granted  that  the  air  which  we 
breathe,  though  invisible,  has  weight,  and  that  the  pressure 
occasioned  by  it  is  equal  to  about  14  or  15  pounds  upon  every 
square  inch.*     The  surface  of  this  table  is  equal  to  about  six 

*  If  any  of  my  young  readers  are  unwilling  to  admit  this  assertion  witbotf 
proof,  they  must  be  referred  to  the  beginnmg  of  these  dialogues  for  a  oomplelf 
demonstration  of  the  fact. 
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square  feet,  or  864  square  inches,  and  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  upon  it  is  equal  to  at  least  12096  pounds. 

Em.  How  does  the  pressure  of  the  air  cause  the  water  to 
nm  through  the  syphon? 

Fa,  The  principle  of  the  syphon  is  this:  the  tvvo  legs  are 
I  ©f  unequal  length;  consequently  the  weight  of  water  in  the 
longer  leg  is  greater  than  that  in  the  shorter,  and  therefore 
will,  by  its  own  gravity,  run  out  at  c,  leaving  a  vacuum  from 
D  to  E,  unless  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  the  jar  force  it  up  the  leg  d  e,  and  thus  conti- 
nually supply  the  place  of  the  water  in  d  c. 

Ch.  But,  since  the  pressure  of  fluids  acts  in  all  directions, 
is  not  the  upward  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  against  c,  the 
mouth  of  the  tube,  equal  to  the  downward  pressure  on  the 
surface  of  the  water? 

Fa.  The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  may  be  considered  as 
equal  in  both  cases.  But  these  equal  pressures  are  counter- 
acted by  the  pressures  of  the  two  unequal  columns  of  water, 
D  E  and  D  c.  And  since  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  more 
than  sufncient  to  balance  both  these  columns  of  fluid,  that 
which  acts  with  the  less  force,  (namely,  the  column  d  e,)  will 
be  more  pressed  against  d  c  than  d  c  is  against  d  e  at  the 
vertex  d;  consequently  the  column  d  e  will  yield  to  the 
greater  pressure,  and  flow  off  through  the  orifice  c. 

Em.  Would  the  same  thing  happen  if  the  outer  leg,  d  c, 
were  shorter  than  the  other? 

Fa.  If  D  c  were  broken  off,  at  b,  even  with  the  surface  of 
the  water,  no  water  would  run  over:  or  if  it  were  broken  off 
anywhere  lower  than  b,  it  would  only  run  away  till  the  sur- 
face of  the  fluid  descended  to  a  level  with  the  length  of  the 
outer  tube,  because  then  the  column  de  will  be  no  more 
pressed  against  p  c  than  d  c  is  against  d  e,  and  consequently 
the  syphon  will  empty  itself;  the  water  in  the  outer  leg  will 
nm  out  at  the  lower  orifice,  and  that  in  the  inner  will  fall 
back  into  the  jar, 

Ch.  In  decanting  a  bottle  of  wine,  are  you  obliged  first  to 
fin  the  syphon  with  liquor,  and  then  invert  it? 

Fa.  No:  either  a  small  pipe  is  fixed  to  the  outer  leg  of  the 
Bjrphon,  by  which  the  air  is  drawn  out  of  it  by  the  mouth; 
or  the  mouth  is  applied  to  the  orifice  of  the  outer  leg;  and 
tiie  short  leg  having  been  previously  immersed  in  the  wine, 
the  fluid  will  follow  the  air,  and  run  out  til    the  bottle  \^ 
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empty;  as  long  as  the  tube  continues  full,  no  air  can  gain 
admittance,  and  the  liquor  flows  on  till  it  is  all  expended 
Whichever  mode,  however,  is  adopted,  for  water  the  highest 
part  of  the  syphon  must  not  exceed  34  feet  above  the  reser- 
voir, and  for  mercury  not  more  than  30  inches,  because 
the  presence  of  the  atmosphere  will  not  support  a  greatei 
height  of  water,  or  of  mercury. 

The  syphon  is  sometimes  disguised  for  the  sake  of 
amusing  young  people.  Tantalus's  Cup  is  of  this  kind. 
The  longer  leg  of  the  syphon  passes  through,  and  is  ce- 
.  mented  into  the  bottom  of  the  cup:  if  water  be  poured 
into  the  cup,  so  as  not  to  stand  so  high  as  the  bend  of 
the  tube,  the  water  wiU  remain  as  in  any  common  ^^^^* 
vessel;  but  if  it  be  raised  over  the  bended  part  of  the  syphon, 
it  will  run  over,  and  continue  to  run  till  the  vessel  is  emptied. 
Sometimes  a  little  figure  of  a  man,  representing  Tantalus^ 
conceals  the  syphon;  so  that  Tantalus,  as  in  the  fable,  stands 
up  to  his  chin  in  water,  but  is  never  able  to  quench  his  thirst; 
for,  just  as  it  comes  to  a  level  with  his  chin,  it  runs  out 
through  the  concealed  syphon. 

This  is  another  kind  of  Tantalus'  cup;  but 
the  syphon  is  concealed  in  the  handle;  and  s  U  ^^fczzi:::^- » 
when  the  water  in  the  cup,  which  communi- 
cates with  the  shorter  leg  at  c,  is  raised  above 
the  bend  of  the  handle,  it  runs  out  through  the 
longer  leg  at  p,  and  so  continues  till  the  cup  is 
empty.  This  cup  is  often  made  to  deceive  the 
unwary,  who,  by  taking  it  up  to  drink,  cause  the  water,  which 
was,  while  at  rest,  below  the  bend  of  the  syphon,  to  run 
over;  and  then  there  is  no  means  of  stopping  the  stream  till 
the  vessel  is  empty. 

Ch,  I  have  frequently  seen,  at  the  doors  of  public  houses^ 
large  hogsheads  of  spirits  in  carts  or  wagons,  and  persons  draw* 
ing  off  the  contents  by  means  of  an  instrument  like  a  syphoo. 

Fa,  That  is  called  a  distiller's  crane  or 
syphon,  b  represents  one  of  these  barrels 
with  the  crane  at  work  from  the  bung- 
hole  n.  The  longer  leg,  m  r,  is  about 
three  feet  long,  with  a  stop-cock  near  the 
middle,  which  must  be  shut,  and  then  the 
shorter  leg  is  immersed  in  the  liquor. 

Fig.  99. 
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Em,  Then,  by  the  upward  pressure  of  the  fluid,  the  air  in 
the  Bhort  1^  is  forced  into  the  other. 

fa.  And  the  cock  being  shut,  it  cannot  escape,  but  will  be 
very  much  condensed.  K,  then,  the  cock  be  suddenly  opened, 
the  condensed  air  will  rush  out,  and  the  pressure  of  the  air  on 
the  liqaor  in  the  vessel  will  force  it  over  the  bend  of  the 
BTphon,  and  cause  it  to  flow  off  in  a  stream,  as  tlic  flgure  re- 
presents. If,  however,  the  barrel  be  not  full,  or  nearly  so, 
then  it  is  necessary  to  draw  the  air  out  of  the  syphon  by 
means  of  a  small  tube,  a  b,  flxed  to  it. 

By  the  principle  of  the  syphon  we  are  enabled  to  explain 
the  nature  of  intermitting  springs. 

Em.  What  are  these.  Papa? 

Fa.  They  are  springs,  or  rather  streams,  that  flow  perio- 
dically. A  figure  will  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  subject  than 
many  words  without  it.  Let  gfc 
represent  a  cavity  in  the  bowels  of  a 
hiU  or  mountain,  which  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  reservoir  or  vessel  of 
liquor  to  be  drawn  off,  from  the  bottom 
of  which,c,  proceeds  the  irregular  chan- 
nel or  duct,  c  E  D,  forming  a  sort  of 
natural  syphon,  having  its  shortest  leg  Fig.  80. 

opening  into  the  reservoir,  and  its  longest  at  the  surface  of 
the  earth  where  the  spring  appears.  Now,  as  *lii3  cavity 
fills,  by  means  of  rain  or  melted  snow  draining  tlirough  the 
pores  of  the  ground,  the  water  will  gradually  rise  in  the  leg 
c  E,  till  it  has  attained  the  horizontal  level  h  h,  when  the 
spring  will  begin  to  flow  through  the  leg  e  d,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  equilibrium  of  fluids,  and  continue  to  increase 
in  the  quantity  discharged  as  the  water  rises  higher,  till  a 
filU  stream  is  sent  forth,  and  then,  by  the  principle  of  the 
Bjphon,  it  must  continue  to  flow  till  the  water  sinks  to  the 
level  iij  when  the  air  will  rush  into  the  syphon,  and  stop  its 
motion. 

Ck,  And  being  once  brought  so  low,  it  cannot  run  over 
again  till  the  cavity  is  full  of  water,  or,  at  least,  up  to  the 
level  k  hy  which,  as  it  is  only  supplied  by  the  draining  of  the 
water  through  the  ground,  must  take  a  considerable  length  '>x 
time.  Is  it  by  reason  of  the  reservoir  being  imperfectly  sup- 
plied that  they  are  called  intermittirg  springs? 
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Fa,  It  is.  Mr.  Clare,  in  his  treatise  "  On  the  Motxm  of 
Fluids,"  illustrates  this  subject  by  referring  to  a  pond  at 
Gravesend,  out  of  which  the  water  ebbs  all  the  time  the  tide 
is  coming  in  to  the  adjacent  river,  and  runs  in  while  the  tide 
is  going  out.  Another  instance  mentioned  by  the  nme 
author,  is  a  spring  in  Derbyshire,  called  the  Wedding-well, 
which,  at  certain  seasons,  sends  forth  a  strong  stream,  witb 
a  singing  noise,  for  about  three  minutes,  and  then  stops  agm 
At  Lambourn,  in  Berkshire,  there  is  a  brook  which,  in  sum- 
mer, carries  down  a  stream  of  water  sufficient  to  turn  a  mill; 
but  during  the  winter  there  is  scarcely  any  current  at  alL 
There  is  also  an  intermitting  spring  at  Laywell,  near  Torbay, 
in  Devonshire,  having  many  superstitious  notions  connected 
with  it,  which  are  prettily  described  by  Dr.  Atwell  in  the 
"  Philosophical  Transactions,"  No.  424. 

In  intermitting  springs,  the  periodical  returns  of  the  flow- 
ing and  cessation  will  be  regular,  if  the  filling  of  the  resei^ 
voir  be  so;  but  the  interval  of  the  returns  must  depend  oa 
the  quantity  of  water  furnished  by  the  springs. 

Ch,  What  is  the  Wurtemburg  syphon,  Papa? 

Fa,  It  is  a  syphon  made  with  both  branches  equal,  and 
turned  up  at  both  ends,  so  that  as  long  as  the  extremities  arc 
kept  on  the  same  level,  it  wdll  continue  always  full  and  ready 
for  use.  It  takes  its  name  from  having  been  first  used  at 
Wurtemburg. 

Can  you  tell  me  now,  Charles,  from  what  we  have  been  am- 
siJering,  whether  there  are  limits  to  the  action  of  the  syphon? 

Ch,  Yes;  for  I  find  that  if  the  perpendicular  action  of  the 
syi)lion,  from  its  bend  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  be  34  feet, 
or  more,  the  instrument  cannot  be  filled  by  suction,  or  by 
any  other  method  of  exhausting  the  air;  and  if  it  be  filled 
first,  the  water  will  separate  at  the  bend,  part  of  it  running 
out  at  each  orifice;  because,  when  such  a  syphon  is  full,  the 
weight  of  the  water  in  each  leg  is  greater  than  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere. 

Fa,  You  are  quite  correct,  Charles;  and  from  the  same 
principles,  you  will  perceive  by  and  by,  when  we  come  to 
.<peak  of  Pumps,  the  reason  of  the  construction  and  work- 
ing of  common  pumps,  and  why  they  cannot  raise  water  higher 
than  about  34  feet. 
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QUESTIONS  FOB  EXAMINATION. 


"What  is  the  sypbon  intended  for  ? — 
Dow  does  it  act? —  To  what  is  the 
tetioo  of  pnmps  and  other  hydraolio 
aaoidnes  to  be  attributed? — How  is 
the  nsmaure  of  the  air  estimated? — 
6f  what  means  does  the  pressure  of  the 
t&  make  the  syphon  act?  —  Explain 
this  to  me  by  the  assistance  of  the  figure. 


— ^Explain  the  principle  npon  wliich  a 
bottle  of  wine,  &c.,  is  decanted  by  the 
syphon  ? —  How  is  the  Tantalus's  cup 
explained  ?  —  Explain  by  the  figure  in 
wbatmanner  the  distiller's  crane  acts. — 
How  is  the  nature  of  intermitting  springs 
accounted  for  ?  —  Can  you  explain  the 
theory  by  a  reference  to  the  figure  ? 


CONVERSATION  XIX. 

OF   THE   DIVINQ   BELL. 

* 

Father.  Take  this  ale-glass,  and  thrust  it  with  the  mouth 
downwards  into  a  glass  jar  of  water,  and  you  will  perceive 
thtt  but  very  little  water  will  enter  into  it;  the  greater  por- 
tioii  of  the  space  remaining  empty,  or  rather  only  filled  with 
air,  and  any  object  placed  in  this  would  continue  perfectly 
dry  though  completely  surrounded  by  water, 

Ch.  The  water  does  not  rise  in  it  more  than  about  a  quarter 
c£an  inch.  If  I  properly  understand  the  subject,  the  air, 
wloeh  filled  the  glass  before  it  was  put  in  water,  is  in  quan- 
tily  the  same,  but  is  now  compressed  into  the  smaller  space; 
and  it  is  this  body  of  air  that  prevents  more  water  getting 
into  the  glass. 

Fa,  That  is  the  reason:  for  if  you  tilt  the  glass  a  little  on 
ODende,  a  part  of  the  air  will  escape  in  the  form  of  a  bubble; 
iiidthen  the  water  will  rise  higher  in  the  glass:  and  this 
compression  of  the  air  is  more  or  less  in  proportion  to  the 
dipth  to  which  it  is  made  to  descend. 

•Upon  this  simple  principle  an  apparatus  has  been  invented, 
hf  which  people  have  been  able  to  walk  about  at  the  bottom 
iihe  sea  with  as  much  safety  as  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
The  first  invented  machine  of  this  kind  was  subject  to  two 
^nett  disadvantages;  one  was  that  the  men  had  to  work  in 
the  water,  which  the  compressibility  of  the  air  admitted  into 
tte bottom  of  the  bell;  and  the  other  was,  that  the  air  within 
die  belly  by  repeated  respiration,  soon  became  mephitic  and 
unfit  to  sustain  life,  so  that  it  had  continually  to  be  drawn  up 
to  admit  fresh  supplies;  it  was,  therefore,  very  little  employed 
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till  Dr.  Hallej,  more  than  a  century  ago,  remedied  the  cUot 
defect  of  the  want  of  fresh  air,  and  improved  its  constroctioiL 
Who  the  original  inventor  was  is  not  known.  Beckmamiy  jn 
his  interesting  "  History  of  Inventions,"  relates  the  dream- 
stance  of  two  Greeks,  at  Toledo,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
descending  beneath  the  water  in  a  machine  of  this  principle, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  manj 
thousand  spectators.  It  is  said  to  have  been  obscurely  men- 
tioned by  Aristotle,  b.c.  325,  and  to  have  been  first  used  in 
Europe  in  a.d.  1609.  It  was  called  the  Diving  Bell,  and  was 
suspended  by  a  chain  from  a  ship  above  it. 

Ch.  Was  it  made  in  the  shape  of  a  bell? 

Fa.  It  was:  and  as  great  strength  was  required  to  resist 
the  pressure  of  the  water,  he  caused  it  to  be.  made  of  copper. 
This  is  a  representation  of  it.  The 
diameter  at  the  bottom  was  five 
feet;  that  of  the  top  three  feet; 
and  it  was  eight  feet  high.  To 
make  the  vessel  sink  vertically 
in  water,  the  bottom  was  loaded 
with  a  quantity  of  leaden  balls. 

Em.  It  was  as  large  as  a  good 
sized  closet.  But  how  did  he  con- 
trive to  get  light? 

Fa.  Light  was  let  into  the  bell  ^ig.  21. 

by  means  of  strong  spherical  glasses  fixed  in  the  top  of  the 
machine. 

Ch.  How  are  the  persons  who  dive  supplied  with  air? 

Fa.  Barrels,  filled  with  fresh  air,  were  made  sufiiciently 
heavy,  and  sent  down;  such  as  that  represented  by  c;  from 
which  a  leathern  pipe  communicated  with  the  inside  of  the 
bell,  and  a  stop-cock  at  the  upper-part  of  the  bell  let  out  the 
foul  air. 

Em,  The  men  seem  to  sit  very  contentedly  under  the  bell: 
yet  I  do  not  think  I  should  like  to  be  with  them. 

Fa.  Perhaps  not:  but  the  principal  inconvenience  which 
the  divers  experience  arises  from  the  condensation  of  the  air 
in  the  bell,  whicli  though  in  the  ale-glass  was  very  triflings 
yet,  at  considerable  depths  in  the  sea  is  very  great,  and  pro-: 
duces  a  disagreeable  pressure  upon  all  parts  of  the  body,  but 
more  particularly  in  thdr  eaxa,  a&  \i  c\v3S^  ^^^  x^oros^^  Aato 
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tbem*  TIus sensation  does  not  last  long;  for  tlie  air,  pressing 
lSm>tigli  the  pores  of  the  skin,  soon  becomes  as  dense  within 
iheir  bodies  as  without;  and  then  the   sense  of  pressure 


.  Urn,  They  might  stop  their  ears  with  cotton. 

Fa.  One  of  them  once  thought  himself /is  cunning  as  you; 
and,  for  the  want  of  cotton,  he  chewed  some  paper,  and  stuffed 
it  into  his  ears.  As  the  bell  descended,  the  paper  was  forcibly 
pressed  into  the  cavities,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty,  and 
^me  danger,  that  it  was  extracted  by  a  surgeon. 

Ch.  Are  the  divers  able  to  remain  long  under  water? 

Fa.  Yes:  when  all  things  are  properly  arranged,  if  busi- 
ness require  it,  they  will  stay  several  hours,  without  the 
smallest  difficulty,  employing  themselves,  sometimes  in  clear- 
ing the  bottoms  of  harbours,  sometimes  in  laying  foundations 
of  buildings,  and  at  others  in  bringing  up  all  kinds  of  mate- 
rials that  may  have  accidentally  sunk,  as  from  wrecks,  &c. 

jBm.  But  how  do  they  get  up  again? 

Fa.  They  are  generally  let  down  from  a  ship,  and, 
taking  a  rope  with  them,  the  extremity  of  which  is  attached  to 
a  hell  in  the  vessel,  they  have  only  to  pull  the  string,  and  the 
people  in  the  ship  draw  them  up. 

CR.  "What  does  the  figure  e  outside  the  bell  represent? 

Fa.  A  man  detached  from  the  bell,  with  a  kind  of  inverted 
basket  made  of  lead,  in  which  is  fixed  another  flexible  lea- 
thern pipe,  to  give  him  fresh  air  from  the  bell  as  often  as  he 
may  find  it  necessary.  By  this  method  a  man  may  walk  to 
the  distance  of  80  or  100  yards  from  the  machine. 

Fm.  It  is  to  be  hoped  his  comrades  will  not  forget  to  supply 
him  with  air. 

Fa.  If  his  head  be  a  little  above  that  part  of  the  bell  to 
which  the  pipe  communicates,  he  can,  by  means  of  a  stop- 
cock, assist  himself  as  often  as  he  requires  a  new  supply;  and 
that  man  is  always  best  helped  who  can  help  himself. 

Ch.  I  doubt  not  but  that  is  a  right  principle.  In  the  pre- 
sent case,  I  am  sure,  it  would  be  exceedingly  wrong  to 
depend  on  another  for  that  which  might  be  done  by  oneself. 
Has  the  Diving  Bell  been  applied  to  any  very  useful  pur- 
pooes? 

■  Fa.  By  means  of  this  invention,  as  I  havebe^fot^  o\i^^xN^\^ 
M  great  namber  of  valuable  commodities  baveXieeii  x^^o^^x^ 
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from  wrecks  of  ships,  though  at  great  depths  m  the  sea.  Sqctt 
Ytsry  heavy  and  valuable  articles  have  lately  been  reoovc^ 
by  it  from  the  Boyal  George,  a  first-rate  man-of-war,  siik 
by  accident  more  than  fifty  years  ago  at  Spithead. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 


Upon  what  principle  is  the  diving- 
bell  made  ? — Explain  the  structure  of 
that  represented  in  Fig.  31.— In  this 
machine  how  are  divers  supplied  with 


air?  —  What  sensations  dodiTeo  ftd 
under  water? — How  are  divers  Imi^ 
up  ? —  To  what  purpose  is  the  diriof- 
bell  applied  ? 


CONVERSATION  XX, 
OF  THE  DiviNO  BELL — Continued. 

Father.  You  see  how,  by  this  contrivance,  the  parts  of 
wrecked  vessels  and  their  cargoes  are  saved  firom  the  devguf- 
ing  ocean;  and  by  what  means  people  are  enabled  to  jtmsue 
the  business  of  pearl  and  coral  fishing. 

Em.  Have  there  been  no  accidents  attending  this  Ibmfli- 
ness? 

Fa.  There  are  very  few  professions,  however  simple,  the 
exercise  of  which,  either  through  carelessness  or  inattention, 
is  not  attended  with  danger.  The  diving-bell  proved  fatal  to 
Mr.  Spalding  and  an  assistant,  who  went  down  to  view  the 
wreck  of  the  Imperial  East-Indiaman  near  Ireland,  They 
had  been  down  twice;  but  on  descending  the  third  time, 
they  remained  about  an  hour  under  water,  and  had  two  bar- 
rels of  air  sent  down  to  them;  but  on  signals  from  below  not 
being  again  repeated,  after  a  certain  time  they  were  drawn 
up  by  their  assistants,  and  both  found  dead  in  the  belL  This 
accident  happened  by  the  twisting  of  some  ropes,  which  pre- 
vented the  unfortunate  sufferers  from  announcing  their  want*' 
to  their  companions  in  the  ship.  Mr.  Day  also  perished  at 
Plymouth  in  a  diving-bell  of  liis  own  construction,  in  which 
he  was  to  have  continued,  for  a  wager,  twelve  hours^  one 
hundred  feet  deep  in  water. 

Ch.  Did  these  accidents  put  an  end  to  the  experiments? 

Fa.  By  no  means,  but  have  led  to  several  improvenaentfl 

In  the  structure  and  use  of  the  machine.     After  the  improve- 

meats  of  Mr.  Splding,  Mr.  Sni^aViiv,  \\v  Vl^'^/m  ^t^^\  Vi 
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Fig.  82. 


•tkrry  on  the  operations  contemplated  in  Ramsgate  harbour, 
Tcry  successfully  made  use  of  a  square  cast-iron 
fAaesty  the  weight  of  which,  50  cwt.,  was  heavy 
enough  to  sink  itself.  It  was  4^  feet  in  heiprht, 
the  same  number  of  feet  in  length,  and  3  feet 
wide;  which  of  course  afforded  sufficient  room  for 
two  men  at  one  time  to  work  under  it. 

Em,  What  are  those  round  things  at  the  top  of 
the  machine? 

Fa.  They  are  four  strong  pieces  of  glass,  to  admit  the  light. 
The  great  advantage  which  this  had  over  Dr.  HaUey's  bell 
was,  that  the  divers  were  supplied  with  a  constant  influx  of 
air,  without  any  attention  of  their  own,  by  means  of  a  forcing 
air-pump,  worked  in  a  boat  upon  the  surface  of  the  water 
over  them. 

Wving-beUs  have  latterly  been  much  used,  especially  by 
Mr.  Bennie,  in  the  construction  of  the  various  harbours  he 
pn>jeeted;  and  they  have  also  been  successfully  employed  in 
deepening  the  Clyde  between  Glasgow  and  Greenock,  and 
ifldproYing  the  navigation  of  the  river. 

Chm  That  is  not  represented  in  the  plate. 

Fa,  Look  to  the  next  figure,  which  is  a  diving  '  AlJi  -^ 
machine  of  a  different  construction,  invented  by  ^^ 

the  very  ingenious  lecturer,  Mr,  Adam  Walker,*  ' 

This  machine  is  of  the  shape  of  a  conical  tub; 
bat  little  more  than  one-third  as  large  as  JSIx. 
'Stneaton's.  The  balls  at  the  bottom  are  com- 
posed of  lead,  sufficiently  heavy  to  make  it  sink 
of  itself:  a  bent  metal  tube,  a  be,  is  attached  to 
Ae  outside  of  the  machine  with  a  stop-cock, 
iad  »  flexible  leathern  tube  to  the  other  end,  c: 
tins  tube  is  connected  with  a  forcing  air-pump,  d,  which 
jibandantly  supplies  the  diver  with  fresh  air. 

Em,  Can  he  move  about  with  the  machine? 
■  Fa,  Most  readily;  for  the  pressure  of  the  water  being 
oqnol  on  all  sides,  he  meets  with  very  little  resistance;  and 
iSbe  ropes  and  leathern  tube  being  flexible,  he  can,  with  the 
■Mdiine  over  his  head,  walk  about  several  yards,  in  a  perpen- 
^'''*      posture;  and  thus,  having  a  more  ready  access  to 


Fig.  38. 


•  See  Walker's  STStem  of  Natural  Pliilosophy,  2  vols.  4to. 
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objects  Tinder  water  than  in  a  cumbrons  bell,  he  can  easily 
fasten  ropes  to  them,  and  perform  what  may  be  necessary 
nearly  as  well  as  on  dry  land.  Mr.  Walker  says,  that  ifaie 
greatest  part  of  the  valuables  saved  from  the  rich  ship  Bd- 
gioso  was  taken  up  by  this  bell.  The  following  anecdote, 
given  by  this  gentleman,  may  prove  interesting  to  my  younger 
readers. 

"  As  the  diver  had  plenty  of  air  to  spare,  he  thought  a 
candle  might  be  supported  in  the  bell,  to  enable  him  to  de- 
scend by  night.  He  made  the  experiment,  and  presently 
found  himself  surrounded  by  fish;  some  very  large,  and  many 
such  as  he  had  never  seen  before.  They  sported  aboat  the 
bell,  and  smelt  at  his  legs,  as  they  hung  in  the  water.  This 
rather  alarmed  him,  for  he  was  not  sure  but  some  of  the 
larger  ones  might  take  a  fancy  to  him:  he  therefore  rang  his 
bell  to  be  taken  up,  and  the  fish  accompanied  him  with  mudi 
good  nature  to  the  surface." 

But  diving  is  also  carried  on  without  the  Diving-bell  hj 
means  of  certain  mechanical  apparatus  to  supply  the  diver 
with  fresh  air  and  light,  and  leave  him  the  free  use  of  his 
arms  and  legs.  Borelli  contrived  a  diving  bladder,  of  brass 
or  copper,  two  feet  in  diameter,  to  contain  the  diver's  liea^ 
which  was  fastened  to  a  goat-skin  covering.  A  Mr.  Dean^ 
on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  improved  on  this,  by  construct* 
ing  a  copper  helmet,  furnished  with  all  necessary  apparatus 
for  breathing  and  seeing,  and  with  a  water-proof  dress,  so 
that  the  diver  could  remain  five  or  six  hours  under  water  per- 
fectly dry,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  bring  up  considerable  trea- 
sure from  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

Have  i)earl  and  coral  fishing  been  I  machine? — Explain  the  nature  of  fbi 
attended  with  accidents  ?— What  is  the    one  invented  by  Mr.  Adam  Walker, 
structure   of  Mr.    Smeaton's    diving-  | 


CONVERSATION  XXI. 

OF    PUMPS. 


Father,  Here  is  a  glass  model  of  a  common  households 
pump,  which  acts  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  tbff 
surface  of  the  water  in  which  it  is  placed. 
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^  JStm.  Is  this  like  the  pomp  below  stairs  ? 
'  JFa,  The  principle  is  exactly  the  same:  a  repre- 
sents a  ring  of  wood,  or  metal,  with  pliable  leather 
fastened  round  it  to  fit  the  cylinder  a.  Over  the 
whole  is  a  valve  of  metal  covered  with  leather,  of 
which  a  part  serves  as  a  hinge  by  which  the  valve 
may  open  and  shut.  

Ck.  What  is  a  valve,  Papa  ?  Fig.  84. 

Fa,  It  may  be  described  as  a  kind  of  lid  or  trap-door,  that 
opens  one  way  into  a  tube,  but  which,  the  more  forcibly  it  is 
pressed  the  other  way,  the  closer  the  aperture  is  shut:  so  that 
it  admits  the  entrance  of  a  fluid  into  the  tube,  but  prevents  its 
letum;  or  permits  it  to  escape,  and  prevents  its  re-entrance. 

Attend  now  to  the  figure.  The  handle  and  rod,  r,  end  in  a 
finrk,  Sy  which  passes  through  the  piston,  and  is  screwed  fast  to 
k  on  the  under  side.  Below  this,  and  over  a  tube  of  a  smaller 
bore,  as  z,  is  another  valve,  t,  opening  upward,  which  admits 
the  water  to  flow  up,  but  not  to  run  down. 
.  £m.  That  valve  is  open  now;  by  which  we  see  the  size  of 
)ihe  lower  tube;  but  I  do  not  perceive  the  upper  valve. 

Fa,  It  is  supposed  to  be  shut,  and  in  this  situation  the 
]H8toii  a  is  drawn  up,  and,  being  air-tight,  the  column  of  air 
on  its  top  is  removed,  leaving,  consequently,  a  vacuum  in  the 
part  of  the  cylinder  between  the  piston  and  the  lower  valve. 

CA.  I  now  see  the  reason  of  lifting  up  the  handle,  to  pump 
op  the  water:  because  the  piston  then  goes  down  to  the  lower 
valve,  and  by  its  ascent  afterwards  the  vacuum  is  produced. 

Fa,  And  the  closer  the  piston  is  to  the  lower  valve,  the 
more  perfect  will  be  the  vacuum. 

You  know  that  there  is  a  pressure  of  the  air  on  all  bodies, 
on  or  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  equal  to  about  12  or  15 
pounds  on  every  square  inch.  This  pressure  upon  the  water 
in  the  well,  into  which  the  lower  end  of  the  pump  is  fixed, 
forces  the  water  into  the  tube  z  above  its  level,  as  high  as  /. 

Ch,  What  becomes  of  the  air  that  was  in  that  part  of  the 
tube? 

Fa,  You  shall  see  the  operation.  I  will  put  the  model  into 
a  dish  of  water  which  now  stands  at  a  level,  in  the  tube  z^ 
with  the  water  in  .the  dish.  I  draw  up  the  piston  a,  which 
I  a  vacuum  in  the  cylinder  a. 
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Em.  But  the  valve  i  opens;  and  now  the  water  has 
as  high  as  /. 

Fa.  Because,  when  the  air  was  taken  out  of  the  cylinder 
A,  there  was  no  pressure  upon  the  valve  t,  to  balance  tint 
beneath  it;  consequently  the  air  in  the  tube  z  opens  its  vnin 
I,  and  part  of  it  rushes  into  a.  But  as  soon  as  part  cf  the 
air  had  left  the  tube  z,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  ufoa 
the  water  in  the  dish  was  greater  than  that  of  the  air  in  the 
tube,  and  therefore,  by  the  excess  of  pressure,  the  water  ii 
driven  into  it  as  high  as  /. 

Ch.  The  valve  i  is  again  shut. 

Fa.  That  is,  because  the  air  is  diffused  equally  betwe» 
the  level  of  the  water  at  /  and  the  piston  a;  and  therefore  i3at 
pressures  over  and  under  the  valve  are  equal :  and  the  reuon 
that  the  water  rises  no  higher  than  /  is,  that  the  air  in  JJuit 
space  is  not  only  equally  diifused,  but  is  of  the  same  deamtef 
as  the  air  without.     Push  down  the  piston  a  again. 

Fm.  I  saw  the  valve  in  the  p^ton  open. 

Fa.  For  the  air  between  the  piston  and  valve  i  could  not* 
escape  by  any  other  means  than  by  lifting  up  the  valve  in  ff» 
I  will  draw  up  the  piston. 

Ch.  The  water  has  risen  now  above  the  valve  i,  as  high 
as  m. 

Fa.  I  dare  say  you  can  tell  the  cause  of  this. 

Ch.  It  is  this.  By  lifting  up  the  piston,  the  air  that  was 
between  /  and  the  valve  i  rushed  into  a,  and  the  external 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  forced  the  water  after  it. 

Fa.  You  are  right.  And  now  that  portion  of  air  re- 
mains between  the  surface  of  the  water  m  and  the  piston. 
The  next  time  the  piston  is  forced  down,  all  the  air  must 
escape,  the  water  wiU  get  above  the  valve  in  the  piston,  and, 
in  raising  it  up  again,  it  will  be  thrown  out  of  the  spout. 

Em.  Will  the  act  of  throwing  that  out  open  the  lower 
valve  again,  and  bring  in  a  fresh  supply? 

Fa.  Yes :  every  time  the  piston  is  elevated,  the  lower 
valve  rises,  and  the  upper  valve  falls;  but  every  time  the 
piston  is  depressed,  the  lower  valve  falls,  and  the  upper  (me 
rises. 

Em.  This  method  of  raising  water  is  so.  simple  and  easy^ 
that  I  wonder  people  should  take  the  trouble  of  drawing 
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water  ap  from  deep  wells,  when  it  might  be  obtained  so  much 
easier  by  a  pump. 

F€L  I  was  going  to  tell  you,  that  the  action  of  pumps,  so 
beantifiil  and  simple  as  it  is,  is  very  limited  in  its  operation. 
If  the  water  in  the  well  be  more  than  32  or  33  feet  from  the 
▼alve  i,  you  may  pump  for  ever,  but  without  any  effect. 

C%.  That  seems  strange;  but  why  33  feet  in  particular? 

Ebl  I  have  alre^idy  told  you  that  it  is  the  weight  of  the 
atmoephere  which  forces  the  water  into  the  vacuum  of  the 
pump:  now,  if  this  weight  were  unlimited,  the  action  of  the 
pump  would  be  so  likewise:  but  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere 
is  oody  about  14  or  15  pounds  on  every  square  inch;  and  a 
oolnmn  a£  water,  of  about  33  or  34  feet  in  height,  and  whose 
mrbee  is  one  square  inch,  weighs  also  14  or  15  pounds. 

Ck,  Then  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  would  balance  or 
koep  in  equilibrium  only  a  column  of  water  of  33  or  34  feet 
Ingfa,  and  consequently  could  not  support  a  greater  column  of 
water,  much  less  have  power  to  raise  it  up. 

Em,  A  pump,  then,  would  be  of  no  use  in  the  deep  wells 
wkich  we  saw  neser  the  coast  in  Kent. 

Fa,  None  at  all:  the  piston  of  a  pump  should  never  be 
set  io  work  more  than  28  feet  above  the  water,  because,  at 
some  periods,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  so  much  less 
than  at  others,  that  a  column  of  water,  something  more  than 
18  feet,  will  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  air.  In  fact, 
aUMragh  in  theory  the  limit  of  the  height  to  which  water  may 
be  raised  by  the  sucking  pump  from  the  surface  of  the  fluid 
to  the  highest  point  is  34  feet,  which  is  the  height  of  a 
eolmnn  of  water  that  balances  the  pressure  of  l£e  atmo- 
ijphere,  yet  from  the  impracticability  of  making  the  apparatus 
psfecdy  air-tight,  it  cannot  be  raised  above  28  feet  in  pumps 
of  ordinary  construction. 

The  pump  we  have  been  describing  is  called  the  Sucking 
Rmp;  there  are  two  other  kinds,  called  the  Forcing  Pump, 
and  the  Chain  Pump,  which  shall  form  the  subject  of  our 
neaX  ooDTersation. 

QUESTIONS  FOB  EXAMINATION. 


On  JOB  dum  by  Fig.  84  how  the 
pn^Mtof — To  what  depth  is  the 
Mttmof  tiie  niction-piimp  ounfined? 
^Wlij  if  a  piomp  useless  in  wells  more 


than  38  feet  deep  ? — To  be  sure  of  the 
action  of  a  pump,  how  far  fh>m  the 
water  should  the  piston  be  set? 
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CONVERSATION  XXIL 

OF   THE   F0BCIN6-PUMP FIRE   ENGINE — ROPE-PUMP  —  Aid) 

HYDRAULIC-PRESS. 

Charles,  Whyis  this  called  the  forcing-pump?   r 

Fa,  Because  it  not  only  raises  the  water  into    ^ 
the  barrel  like  the  common  pump,  but  afterwards 
forces  it  up  into  the  reservoir  k  k.  * 

Em,  How  is  that  operation  performed,  Papa?    '^& 

Fa,  The  pipe  and  barrel  are  the  same  as  in  ^y  ^^|' 
the  other  pump;  but  the  piston  has  no  valve:  it  ~^^ 

is  solid  and  heavy,  and  made  air-tight,  so  that  no       -      ''" 
water  can  get  above  it.  *^' 

Ch,  Does  the  water  come  up  through  the  valve  </,  as  iti4id 
in  the  last? 

Fa,  By  raising  up  the  piston,  or,  as  it  is  generally  caUefl, 
the  plunger,  g,  a  vacuum  is  made  in  the  lower  part  of  lie 
barrel,  into  which,  by  the  pressure  of  the  air,  the  water  msto 
from  the  well,  as  you  shall  see. 

Em,  And  the  valve  is  shut  down. 

Fa,  The  water  not  being  able  to  go  back  again,  and  beiii|g 
a  fluid  that  is  nearly  incompressible,  when  the  plunger  is 
forced  down,  it  escapes  along  the  pipe  m,  and  through  tin 
valve  b  into  the  vessel  k. 

Ch,  Though  the  water  stands  no  higher  than  A,  yet  it  flowi 
through  the  pipe  f  to  some  height. 

Fa,  The  pipe  f  i  is  fixed  into  the  top  of  the  vessel,  and  ii 
made  air-tight,  so  that  no  air  can  escape  out  of  it  after  tiw 
water  is  higher  than  i,  the  edge  of  the  pipe. 

Em,  Then  the  whole  quantity  of  air  which  occupied  tbe 
space  F  ^  is  compressed  into  the  smaller  space  A  p. 

Fa.  You  are  right;  and  therefore  the  extra  preBsure  €■ 
the  water  in  the  vessel  forces  it  through  the  pipe,  as  you  aei. 

Ch,  And  the  greater  the  condensation,  that  is,  the  iimmbb 
water  you  force  into  the  vessel  k,  the  higher  the  stream  wll 
mount.  .I*', 

Fa.  Certainly:  for  the  forcing-pump  differs  from  the  Imf 
in  this  respect:  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  altitude  to  whM 
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nor  De  Luc's  hygrometer  of  a  thin  pieoe  of  whalebone,  both 
of  which  act  by  absorption,  have  been  proved  to  answer. 
The  above  means  give  rough  indications  of  variations  in 
the  humidity  of  the  air ;  but  the  principle  of  condensation 
lias  been  proved  to  be  much  more  efficient ;  and  you  gave  me 
the  other  day,  when  it  was  so  oppressively  hot,  an  exact 
illustration  of  it.  Tou  remember  then  asking  for  a  glass  of 
cold  spring  water  ;  and  a  little  while  after  it  was  placed  on 
the  table,  the  outer  surface  of  the  glass  became  covered  with 
a  heavy  dew  or  vapour. 

Ch.  What  was  the  cause  of  this,  papa  ? 

Fa»  The  higher  the  temperature,  the  greater  the  amount 
of  water  air  can  hold  in  solution.  The  water  was  colder 
than  the  air,  and  reduced  its  temperature  to  that  point  at 
which  it  became  saturated ;  hence  it  began  to  deposit  the 
vapour  which  it  contained.  This  temperature  is  called  the 
dew-pointf  because  it  is  that  at  which  dew  begins  to  be 
formed.  We  can  at  any  time  determine  the  dew-point  of  the 
■ir,  by  placing  some  w^ater  of  the  same  temperature  as  the 
air  in  a  glass,  adding  ice-cold  water  in  small  quantities  at  a 
time,  and  noting  the  exact  degree  at  which  a  thermometer' 
immersed  in  the  water  stands,  at  the  very  moment  at  which 
the  dew  begins  to  form  upon  the  outside  of  the  glass.  The 
difiterence,  then,  between  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  that 
of  the  water  in  the  glass,  when  the  dew  begins  to  be  formed, 
will  afford  an  indication  of  the  dryness  oi  the  air,  or  of  its 
remoteness  from  the  state  of  complete  saturation ;  and  as 
tables  have  been  composed,  showing  the  quantity  of  water 
present  in  the  air  at  different  dew-points,  the  simple  deter- 
mination of  the  latter  will  enable  us  at  once  to  ascertain  this 
qaantity. 

CA.  Is  the  dew  which  is  deposited  upon  our  grass-plat  of 
the  same  origin  as  that  upon  the  glass  ? 

Fa,  It  is.  During  the  day  the  earth  receives  heat  from 
the  sun,  but  during  the  night  it  gives  off  this  heat  by  radia- 
tion to  the  sky,  and  thus  reduces  the  temperature  of  the  air 
with  which  it  is  in  immediate  contact  to  its  dew-point.  The 
amount  of  dew  deposited  is  proportionate  to  this  cooling 
proeess;  thus,  in  cloudy  nights,  when  the  free  cooling  of  the 
•mface  of  the  earth  is  prevented  by  the  clouds,  which  reflect 
the  heat  again  towards  the  earth,  but  little  dew  is  formed ; 
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whilst,  in  clear  nights,  the  quantity  of  it  is  large,'  on  aceoant 
of  the  much  greater  reduction  of  temperature  from  the  more 
free  radiation. 

Ch,  I  have  heard  of  Daniell's  hygrometer — ^how  does  tlib 
act? 

Fa,  Upon  the  principle  of  condensation,  which  we  saw 
exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  glass  of  water.  The  instru- 
ment consists  of  a  bulb  of  black 
glass  a  connected  to  another  bulb  c 
by  a  bent  tube.  Enough  sulphuric 
ether  to  fill  three-fourths  of  the 
ball  a  is  introduced  into  it;  a  delicate 
thermometer  is  fixed  in  the  limb  ab; 
and  as  much  of  the  atmospheric  air 
as  possible  is  expelled  from  the  tube 
before  it  is  closed  when  made.  The 
bulb  e  is  covered  with  muslin;  the 
whole  is  supported  upon  a  brass  stand 
d  e^to  which  another  delicate  thermo- 
meter is  attached.  The  instrument  is  used  thus  :  the  ether 
is  first  collected  in  the  bulb  a  by  inclining  the  tube,  so  that 
this  bulb  is  held  lowermost;  it  is  then  placed  upright,  the 
temperature  of  the  surrounding  air  is  noted  in  the  outside 
thermometer;  ether  is  next  poured  upon  the  muslin  at  e,  and 
the  cold  resulting  from  its  evaporation  causing  condensation  of 
the  vapour  of  the  ether  within  the  bulb,  produces  rapid 
evaporation  from  a,  by  which  the  temperature  of  the  ther- 
mometer within  it  is  lowered;  and  when  the  black  bulb 
is  thus  cooled  to  the  dew-point,  a  film  of  condensed  vapour  is 
deposited  upon  the  bulb.  The  temperature  then  indicated  by 
the  thermometer  within  a  at  the  instant  at  which  the  dew 
begins  to  be  deposited  forms  the  dew-point. 

Ch.  What  is  the  wet-bulb  hygrometer  ? 

Fa,  This  form  of  instrument  consists  of  two  delicate  ther- 
mometers placed  side  by  side,  the  bulb  of  one  of  which  is 
covered  with  muslin ;  this  is  tied  round  the  bulb,  and  the 
end  of  the  strip  allowed  to  hang  into  a  little  glass  vessel 
filled  with  water.  Evaporation  then  goes  on  from  the  muslin 
covering  the  bulb,  but  this  does  not  become  dry,  because 
more  water  ascends  by  ca^WVax^  «bttc«.<itioa  through  the 
auslin,  to  replace  that  lost.     Aa  \\i^  ^N^^orwyJCvsa  ^s^a^lV^^qm^ 
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water  may  be  thrown,  since  the  air  may  be  condensed  to 
almost  any  degree. 

The  water-works  at  old  London-bridge,  alluded  to  in  a 
^  prQTions  conversation,  exhibited  a  most  curious  engine,  con- 
BtAicted  npon  the  principle  of  the  forcing-pump:  the  wheel- 
work  was  so  contrived  as  to  move  either  way,  as  the  tide 
changed.  By  these  works  140,000  hogsheads  of  water  were 
raised  every  day. 

EtKL.  Ib  there  any  rule  to  calculate  the  height  to  which  an 
engine  will  throw  water? 

Fa.  If  the  condensation  of  the  air  be  double  that  of  the 
atmosphere^  its  pressure  will  raise  water  33  feet:  if  the 
condensation  be  increased  threefold,  the  water  will  reach  66 
feet;  and  so  on,  allowing  the  addition  of  33  feet  in  height  for 
every  laerease  of  one  to  the  number  that  expressed  the  air's 
condemiaticMDu 

CSL  Are  fire-engines  made  in  this  manner? 

/Viit.  Xh^  are  all  constructed  on  the  same  principle;  but 
Ihere  sire  two  barrels  by  which  the  water  is  alternately  driven 
into  the  air-vessel.  By  these  means  the  condensation  is  much 
iDcreased:  the  water  rushes  out  in  a  continued  stream,  and 
wkh  such  velocity,  that  a  raging  fire  is  rather  dashed  out  than 
extinguished  by  it. 

Garden-engines  are  also  constructed  on  a  principle  similar 
to  that  we  have  been  describing. 

Hiis  figure  is  the  representation  of  a  method  of 
niaiDg  water  from  wells  of  considerable  depth. 

Em.  Is  it  a  more  convenient  method  than  the 
wheel  and  axle? 

JRi»  The  wheel  and  axle  are  adapted  merely  to 
•  dnw  up  water  by  buckets:  whereas  the  rope-pump 
it  intended  to  throw  water  into  a  reservoir  at  almost 
any  height,  lit  consists  of  three  hair  ropes  passing  ^'^s-  '*«• 
OTor  the  pulleys  a  and  b,  which  have  three  grooves  in  each. 
Ihe  lower  pulley,  b,  is  immersed  in  the  water,  in  which  it  is 
kept  BQspended  by  a  weight,  a?.  The  pulleys  are  turned  round 
with  great  velocity  by  multiplying  wheels,  and  the  cords  in 
fljev  luBcent  carry  up  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  wliich 
ttiqr  discharge  into  the  box  or  reservoir  5,  from  which,  by 
pyw,  it  may  be  conveyed  elsewhere.  The  ropes  must  not 
bejDore  than  about  an  inch  apart. 
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Em,  What  is  the  reason  of  that,  Papa? 

Fa.  Because,  in  that  case,  a  kind  of  column  of  Yi 
ascend  between  the  ropes,  to  which  it  adheres  by  the 
of  the  atmosphere. 

Ch,  Ought  not  this  column,  in  its  ascent,  to  fall  ba 
own  gravity? 

Fa,  And  so  it  would,  did  not  the  great  velocit 
ropes  occasion  a  considerable  rarefaction  of  the  air  ne 
consequently  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  atmosphere 
towards  the  vacuity,  tend  to  support  the  water. 

Em,  Can  any  considerable  quantity  of  water  be 
this  way. 

Fa,  At  Windsor  there  is  a  pump  of  this  kind  w 
raise,  by  the  efforts  of  one  man,  about  9  gallons  of  w 
minute  from  a  well  95  feet  deep.  In  the  beginninj 
motion,  the  colunm  of  water  adhering  to  the  rope  i 
less  than  when  it  has  been  worked  for  some  time, 
quantity  continues  to  increase  till  the  surrounding 
takes  of  its  motion.  There  is  also  another  of  these  ] 
the  same  place,  which  raises  water  from  the  well  in  t 
tower,  178  feet  in  depth. 

Ch,  What  is  a  Chain-pump,  Papa? 

Fa,  A  Chain-pump  is  generally  used  in  ships  of 
consists  of  an  endless  chain  moving  over  a  wheel  on 
deck,  which  is  turned  round  by  winches,  and  over  a 
the  pump  well,  having  flat  circular  pistons  at  certain  i 
Near  the  pump-well  and  where  the  chain  ascends  t 
pipe,  through  which  the  circular  pistons  raise  the  c 
water,  which  being  lifted  over  the  upper  orifice  of  1 
falls  into  the  cistern,  and  thence  into  the  waste-pipe  c 
pump'dalcy  which  carries  it  overboard:  the  descendi 
falls  through  another  place  called  the  back-case, 
ships  these  pumps  can  throw  out  a  ton  a  minute. 

Ch,  You  told  us,  some  time  ago,  that  when  we  1 
the  nature  and  understood  the  construction  of  val 
would  explain  the  action  of  the  water-press,  called 
Jraulic-press. 

Fa,  This  is  a  good  time  for  the  purpose;  and  "w 
shall  conclude  our  hydrostatical  conversations. 

You  must  turn  back  to  fig.   14.     a  is  9,  strong 
cylinder,  ground  very  accurately  within,  that  the  pisU 
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fit  exeeedingly  dose  and  well.  I  need  scarcely  tell  you  that 
jkhe  little  figure  represents  afordng-pump,  with  a  solid  piston, 
Cf  and  a  yalve,  n^  that  opens  upwards,  through  which  the 
water  is  brought  into  the  pipe  no.  By  bringing  down  the 
pistOQ  c,  the  water  io  no  is  forced  through  the  valve  x  into 
the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  and  thereby  (kives  up  the  piston  ?. 

Ch.  What  does  m  represent? 

J!^  A  bundle  of  hay,  or  bag  of  cotton,  or  any  other  sub- 
stance that  it  may  be  desirable  to  bring  into  a  compass  twenty 
or  ihirfy  times  less  than  it  usually  occupies. 
-  Em*  I  see  now  the  whole  operation:  the  more  water  there 
is  forced  into  60,  the  higher  the  piston  is  lifted  up,  by  which 
the  sabstance  m  is  brought  into  a  smaller  space. 

Fa.  J^yerj  time  the  handle  s  is  lifted  up,  the  water  rushes 
In  firom  the  well  or  cistern,  and  when  it  is  brought  down,  the 
^ater  must  be  forced  into  the  cylinder.  The  power  of  this 
4mgizie  is  «nly  limited  by  the  strength  of  the  materials  of  which 
ii.  ]«  made,  and  by  the  force  applied  to  it. 
T  Up.  Walker  says,  a  single  man,  working  at  s,  can,  by  a 
machine  of  this  kind,  bring  hay,  cotton,  &c.,  into  upwards  of 
twenty  times  less  compass  than  it  was  before;  consequently,  a 
vessel  carrying  light  goods  may  be  made  to  contain  twenty 
times  more  packages  by  means  of  the  hydraulic-press,  than  it 
ooold  without  its  assistance. 

QUESTIONS  FOB  EXAMINATION. 


Can  yoa  describe  tae  forcing-piimp  ? 
—In  what  does  the  forcing  differ  fh>m 
tbe  flOBunon  sncldiig-pamp?  —  Upon 
i^hftt  principle  were  the  London  water- 
woilai  cons^ucted?  —  What  is  the  rule 
talflalefdate  the  height  to  which  an  en-. 
gtii  wiUtiuow  water  ?  —  How  are  fire- 
(xmstnicted? — Can  you  ex- 


plain the  structure  and  operations  of 
the  rope-pump?  —  How  much  water 
will  the  rope-pump  at  Windsor  raise  in 
a  minute,  and  trom  what  depth?  — 
Explain  the  nature  of  the  water-press 
as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  14th  figure.  — 
What  can  be  done  with  it  ? 


DEFINITIONS  EXPLAINED. 

..  1.  Sfgirottatia  is  a  branch  of  natural  philosophy  that  treats  of  the  nature, 
ghiTifcyt  pressure,  and  motion  of  fluids  in  general. 

3.  Thia  science  is,  by  some  authors,  divided  into  two  distinct  parts — ^viz., 
Ii^^lfnfict  and  HydrauUct ;  the  latter  relates  particularly  to  the  motion  of 
water  through  pipes,  conduits,  &c. 

^..  A  fluid  is  a  body  the  parts  of  which  yield  to  any  impression,  and  ixL  ^c\<^\!k% 
in  eadlj  mored  among  each  other 
,  A  '2Z»  Mtr  we  treatbe  is  a  ftUd,  the  parts  of  which  yield  to  ttie  \%«C6\.  ^wjisqto. 
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6.  The  particles  of  which  floids  are  made,  are  soppoied  to  be 
nmall,  ronnd,  and  smooth. 
6.  They  are  likewise  imagined  to  be  very  hard,  and  almost 


7.  The  particles  of  water  have  but  a  slight  attraction  foir  one  anotiier. 
.  8.  Fluids  press  in  all  directions  equally. 

9.  A  portion  of  any  kind  of  fluid  gravitates  in  another  when  smroimded  hy  i 
larger  portion,  in  the  same  way  as  11  it  were  in  the  air. 

10.  A  fluid  presses  in  proportion  to  its  perpendicular  height,  and  fbe  Imm  of 
the  yesscl  containing  it,  without  any  regard  to  the  quantity. 

11.  The  specific  gravity  of  any  body  is  its  weight  compared  with  any  other 
body ;  or  more  generally, 

12.  By  specific  gravities  is  meant  the  relative  weights  of  equal  boQa  of 
difibrent  substances. 

18.  The  lateral  or  side  pressure  of  fluids  is  equal  to  the  perpendicular  pRssoie. 

14.  The  hydrostatic  paradox  is,  "  Tliat  any  quantity  of  water,  however  snufl, 
may  be  made  to  balance  and  support  any  quantity,  however  large." 

15.  The  pressure  of  water  and  other  fluids  difiers  fh>m  its  gravity  or  widgbt 
in  this:  that  the  weight  is  according  to  the  quantity,  but  the  presBiire  is 
according  to  the  perpendicular  height. 

16.  The  pressure  of  fluids  against  the  separate  parts  of  the  side  of  any  Yesael. 
taken  horizontally,  increases  as  the  odd  numbers  1,  8,  5,  7,  &c. 

17.  The  pressure  against  the  whole  side  of  a  vessel  must  vary  as  the  aqiuumof 
the  depth  of  the  vessel. 

18.  Of  three  vessels,  whose  depths  are  as  1,  2,  and  3,  the  pressure  againrt  tke 
side  of  the  second  will  be  four  times  greater  than  that  against  the  first,  and  the 
pressure  against  the  side  of  the  third  will  be  nine  times  greater  than  that  agalttit 
theflrst. 

19.  In  any  cubical  vessel,  the  pressure  against  any  one  side  is  equal  to  half  tin 
pressure  upon  the  bottom :  and  of  course  the  pressure  upon  the  four  sides  is 
equal  to  twice  the  pressure  upon  the  bottom. 

20.  The  pressure  of  any  fluid  upon  the  bottom  and  four  sides  of  a  cubical 
vessel  is  equal  to  three  times  the  weight  of  the  fluid. 

21.  The  pressure  of  the  fluid  in  any  conical  vessel  is  found  by  multiplying  the 
base  by  the  whole  perpendicular  height ;  therefore  the  pressiure  will  be  equal  to 
three  times  its  weight. 

22.  The  velocity  with  which  water  spouts  out  at  a  hole  in  the  side  or  bofitogi 
of  a  vessel  is  as  tlie  square  root  of  the  distance  of  the  hole  below  the  sorfkce. 

23.  The  pressure  against  the  side  of  a  vessel  increases  in  proportion  to  the 
square  of  the  depth ;  but  tiie  velocity  of  a  spouting  pipe  increases  only  as  the 
square  root  of  the  depth. 

24.  The  horizontal  distance  to  which  a  fluid  will  spout  from  a  horizontal  pipe 
in  any  part  of  an  upright  vessel  below  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  is  equal  to  twim 
the  length  of  a  perpendicular  to  the  side  of  the  vessel,  drawn  from  the  month  of 
the  pipe  to  a  semicircle  described  upon  the  altitude  of  the  vessel. 

25.  Of  several  pipes  placed  horizontally  in  the  side  of  an  upright  veraeU  that 
hi  the  centre  will  spout  the  furthest :  and  pipes  at  equal  distances  ficom  the 
centre,  above  and  below,  will  spout  to  equal  distances. 

26.  In  pipes  placed  obliquely,  that  whose  elevation  is  45°  will  apoot  the 
farthest ;  and  those  placed  at  equal  angles  above  and  below  45<^,  will  spout  to  the 
same  point. 

27-  Water  will  not  rise  so  high  in  a  Jet,  as  it  does  in  a  tube. 
28.  Bodies  heavier  than  water  will  sink  in  it,  and  those  that  are  lighter  than 
fluid  will  swim. 
P.  Pure  rain  wat-er,  wMch  ia  Wa  nsual  ^laxiAaxd  toe  comparing  the  spedfle 
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I  of  bodiflB,  li  everywhere  of  the  same  weight,  and  a  cubic  foot  weighs 
tnctiy  a  thonsand  ounces  avoirdapoise. 

50.  Xlie  apedflc  gravity  of  bodies  is  estimated  by  the  quantities  of  matter 
wben  the  bulks  are  the  same. 

51.  A  acdid  immersed  in  water  sustains  a  pressure  on  all  sides,  which  is  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  fluid  above  the  solid. 

52.  A  body  specifically  lighter  than  water  will  sink  in  it  till  so  much  of  it 
if  bdow  the  surface,  that  a  bulk  of  water  equal  to  the  bulk  of  the  parts  of  the 
body  which  is  below  the  surface  is  of  a  weight  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  whole 
body. 

SS.  Tlie  InBtmment  for  comparing  the  specific  gravity  of  solids  is  called  the 
^fdrostatic  Balance. 

Si.  The  rule  for  obtaining  the  specific  gravity  of  a  body  is  this :  "  Weigh  the 
body  first  in  air :  then  in  water,  observe  what  it  loses  by  being  weighed  in  water  • 
■nd  by  dividing  the  former  weight  by  the  loss  sustained,  the  result  is  its  specific 

85.  Every  body,  when  immersed  in  water,  loses  as  much  of  its  weight  as  is 
egaal  to  the  weight  of  a  bulk  of  water  of  the  same  magnitude. 

06.  If  the  same  body  be  weighed  in  different  fluids,  the  speciflc  gravity  of  the 
Ibi^  win  be  as  the  weights  lost. 

07.  Hie  speciflc  gravity  of  bodies  are  to  one  another  inversely  as  the  weights 
lost  by  immersion  in  water. 

08.  The  instrument  for  comparing  the  speciflc  gravities  of  liquids  is  called  the 
Bydrometer. 

09.  The  Hydrometer  is  used  in  breweries  and  distilleries  to  ascertain  the 
rtraigthof  the  liquors,  and  by  the  excise  officers  to  gauge  the  spirits  in  order  to 
tseotain  the  duties  to  be  paid  to  the  revenue. 

40.  AH  bodies  that  float  on  the  surface  of  water  displace  as  much  fluid  as  is 
equal  in  weight  to  the  weight  of  the  bodies  so  floating. 

41.  &dt-water  is  speciflcally  heavier  than  fresh  or  river  water. 

49.  The  specSAc  gravity  of  the  human  body  is  found  to  be  one-ninth  less  than 
tbai  of  common  river  water. 

40.  I^Bople  in  danger  of  drowning  should  never  raise  their  arms  and  hands 
above  the  water,  and  then  they  cannot  sink. 

44.  Clear  water  is  always  one-fourth  part  deeper  than  it  appears  to  be. 

45.  A  syphon  is  a  bent  tube  with  unequal  legs. — The  cause  of  its  action  is 
owtnig  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  added  to  the  preponderance  of  weight 
In  flie  longest  leg. 

40.  Die  diving-bell  is  an  empty  vessel  inverted  and  made  sufficiently  heavy 
to  rink  In  water. 

47.  Pomps  for  raising  water  are  of  two  kinds,  the  sucking  and  the  forcing- 


Tbe  water  in  a  sucking-pump  is  raised  from  the  well  by  the  pressure 
fia  atmosphere ;  and  it  can  be  raised  by  this  means  about  84  feet,  theoretically, 
bat  imctically,  only  28  feet. 
49.  A  Ibrdng-pump  is  unlimited,  in  regard  to  the  height  to  which  it  may  raise 


50.  An  air-vessel  is  added  to  a  forcing-pump  to  give  an  equable  stream. 

5L  A  constant  stream  is  produced  by  means  of  two  barrels,  with  pistons 
BOfIng  up  and  down  alternately. 

5t.  Flongers  are  pistons  that  nearly  fill  the  working  barrel :  these  do  not  act 
by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

60.  Valves  are  of  various  kinds:  the  best  are  technically  described  as  the 
ihofc-ralTe,  the  button  and  tail  valve,  the  conical  valve,  and  the  globular  valve. 
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PNEUMATICS. 

FIRST    CONVERSATION. 


OF  THE  NATURE  OF  AIR. 


FATHEE  —  CHARLES  —  EMMA. 

Father,  That  branch  of  natural  philosophy  which  is 
Pneumatics  treats  of  the  mechanical  properties  of  elastic  flj 
and  especially  of  atmospheric  air— 4hat  is,  of  the  natare»  w^ 
pressure,  and  elasticity  of  the  air  which  we  breathe,  and  <]' 
fluids,  and  likewise  of  the  several  effects  dependent.  \ 
these  properties:  it  takes  its  name  from  the  Greek 
pneuma  (wveviia)  "  air,  or  breath." 

Ch,  You  told  us,  Papa,  a  few  days  ago,  that  the  air, 
to  us  invisible,  is  a  fluid;  but  it  surely  differs  very  mi 
from  those  fluids  which  you   described  when   treating 
Hydrostatics. 

Fa,  It  does:  but  bring  to  your  recollection  the  terms 
which  we  defined  a  fluid,  and  you  will  find  some  agreement. 

Ch,  You  distinguished  a  fluid  as  a  body,  the  parts  of 
yield  to  the  least  pressure. 

Fa,  The  air  in  which  we  live  and  move  will  answer 
this  definition.  Since  we  are  continually  inunersed  in 
element,  as  fish  are  in  the  water,  if  the  parts  did  not  yield  to 
the  least  force,  we  should  be  constantly  reminded  of  id 
presence  by  the  resistance  made  to  our  bodies;  whereas  pef* 
sons  unaccustomed  to  think  on  these  subjects  are  not  ev< 
aware  that  they  are  surrounded  with  a  fluid,  the  weight 
pressure  of  which,  if  not  counterbalanced  by  some 
power,  would  instantly  crush  the  human  frame. 

Em,  In  a  still  calm  day,  when  we  can  scarcely  disceni 
single  leaf  in  motion,  it  is  diflScult  to  conceive  the  existei 
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lajSuid;  but  when,  as  Tliomson,  in  his  '^  Smnmer," 
J  expresses  it, 

down  at  onoe. 

Precipitant  descends  a  minted  mass 

Of  roaring  ^iiids,  and  flames,  and  rushing  floods, 

ibt  can  remain  as  to  the  existence  of  some  mighty  un- 
5wer, 

Bj  this  quotation,  Emma,  you  take  it  for  granted  that 

and  the  winds  are  the  same. 

This  is  really  the  fact,  as  we  shall  prove  by  and  bye. 

But  I  am  not  yet  quite  satisfied  that  the  air  is  such  a 
3  you  have  described. 

I  do  not  wish,  nor  do  I  intend,  to  proceed  a  single  step 
lave  made  you  perfectly  imderstand  this  point.  You 
pr  easily  those  gold  and  silver  fish  move  in  the  water. 
yOL  explain  the  reason  of  it? 

Is  it  not  by  the  exertion  of  their  fins? 

A  fish  swims  by  the  help  of  his  fins  and  tail;  and  fish 
earal  are  nearly  of  the  same  specific  gravity  with  water. 
away  the  water  from  the  vessel,  and  the  fish  would 
ive  the  use  of  their  fins  and  tail,  at  least  for  a  short 

.  And  they  would  flounder  about  at  the  bottom. 
Now  consider  the  case  of  birds,  how  they  fly.  The 
ar,  for  instance,  glides  as  smoothly  along  in  the  air  as 
•  in  the  water:  but  if  I  were  to  put  a  bird,  or  even  a 
By,  under  a  glass  receiver,  however  large,  and  draw 
h&  air,  they  would  have  no  more  use  of  their  wings 
sh  have  of  their  fins  when  out  of  water.  You  shall  see 
periment  in  a  day  or  two; 

If  this  support 

Were  wanting,  all  the  feather'd  tribes  must  drop 

The  useless  ^ng.  Eudosia. 

And  would  they  die  in  that  situation,  as  fish  die  wh?n 
from  their  natural  element,  the  water? 

The  cases  are  precisely  similar:  some  fish,  as  the  carp, 
^  and  almost  all  kinds  of  shell-fish,  will  live  a  con- 
>Ie  time  out  of  water:  so  some  creatures,  which  depend 
iir  for  existence,  will  live  a  long  time  in  an  exhausted 
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receiver.  A  butterfly  for  instance,  will  fall  to  the  bottoi 
apparently  lifeless,  but  admit  the  air  again  into  the  reoeiTa 
and  it  will  revive;  while  from  experiments  which  have  bee 
made  on  mice,  rats,  birds,  rabbits,  &c.,  it  is  found  that  the 
will  live  but  a  very  few  minutes  without  air. 

Em,  Such  experiments  are  very  cruel. 

Fa,  And  ought  not  by  any  means  to  be  indulged  in  wai 
tonly.  They  can  be  only  justified  upon  the  presumption  thi 
in  the  hands,  and  under  the  direction  of  able  phUosophen 
they  may  lead  to  discoveries  of  importance  to  the  health  aa 
happiness  of  the  hmnan  race. 

Ch,  Can  fish  live  in  water  from  which  the  air  is  whoD 
excluded? 

Fa.  The  air  is,  in  fact,  as  necessary  to  their  existence  as 
is  to  ours.  Besides  their  fins,  fish  possess  an  air-vetae 
which  gives  them  full  command  of  their  various  motioiis  i 
all  depths  of  water,  which  their  fins,  without  it,  would  noil 
equal  to. 

Em,  What  do  you  mean  by  an  air-vessel? 

Fa,  It  is  a  small  bladder  of  air,  so  disposed  within  iiiei 
that,  by  the  assistance  of  their  muscles,  they  are  able  to  e^ 
tract  or  dilate  it  at  pleasure.  By  its  contraction  they  becont 
specifically  heavier  than  the  water,  and  sink;  by  its  dilataim 
they  become  lighter,  and  rise  to  the  surface  more  readily. 

Ch.  Are  these  operations  effected  by  the  external  air? 

Fa,  Chiefly  so:  for  if  you  take  away  the  air  from  the  wati 
in  which  a  fish  is  swimming,  it  will  no  longer  have  the  pow« 
of  contracting  the  air-vessel  within,  which  will  then  beoon 
so  expanded  as  to  keep  the  fish  on  the  surface  of  the  watc 
to  its  great  inconvenience  and  pain.  Yet  by  experiment 
has  been  shown  that  if  this  air-bladder  be  removed,  a  fish  ma 
still  have  the  power  of  raising  or  lowering  itself  in  the  watei 
and  Miiller  in  his. work  on  Phj^siology,  says  that  this  air  i 
not  derived  from  without,  but  secreted  by  the  inner  surfaces 
the  sac  or  bladder;  and  that  the  air  varies  considerably  u^'i 
its  component  parts  at  different  times  and  places,  and  eyen  i 
the  same  fish,  but  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  111 
precise  use  of  this  air-bladder.  \ 

Ch.  Of  what  is  the  air  composed,  Papa?  : 

Fa.  Atmospheric  air  is  composed  of  two.  gases — via*,  .oog 
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gen  and  nitrogen,  in  the  proportion  of  20  or  21  parts  of 
Qjigrgen,  to  80  or  79  of  nitrogen  in  every  volume  of  100  parts; 
hot  it  IB  never  so  absolutely  pure  as  this,  being  always  charged 
with  a  variable  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  and  watery  vapour. 
It  has  been  found  that  the  proportion  of  carbonic  present  is 
'.greater  in  summer  than  in  winter,  and  greater  in  the  night 
than  in  the  day,  and  in  dull  weather  than  in  bright  weather. 
Eleetrical  states  of  the  atmosphere,  however,  diminish  the 
qnantitj  of  carbonic  acid.  Of  these  gases,  the  most  important 
ad  most  active  is  oxygen,  the  uses  of  the  nitrogen  not  being 
yet  accuratcsly  kno¥ni.  Without  oxygen  there  would  be  an 
end  to  animal  life,  and  it  is  the  most  active  principle  in  sup- 
porting combustion,  and  effecting  changes  in  mineral  and  other 
natters. 

G&*  Are  there  different  proportions  of  these  gases  in  dif- 
fiareat  parts  of  the  world? 

^'^jOi  No^  Charles:  the  component  parts  of  the  air  ai^e  the 
same  in  every  region  of  the  globe,  and  in  every  altitude;  even 
in  infected  places,  the  proportions  of  these  gases  are  the  same, 
nft  Its  noxions  qualities  at  that  time  are  owing  to  the  presence 
ofwsme  deleterious  matter  intermingling  with  the  air,  and  of 
tea  Bobtle  a  character  to  be  distinguished,  or  chemically  dis 
eovcred.  Other  properties  of  the  air  we  shall  discuss  as  we 
proceed. 

QUESTIONS  FOB  EXAMINATION. 


Iflitt  to  meant  by  Fncmnatics  ?  — 
m  tht  definition  given  to  a  fluid 
I  the  air? — la  air  necessary 


to  the  existence  of  fish  ?  — -  What  is  the 
air-bladder  in  fisli,  and  what  are  its 
uses? 


CONVERSATION  II 


OF   THE   AIR-PUMP. 


Emma,  You  alluded  yesterday,  Papa,  to  the  taking  away 
I  of «ir  from  certain  vesseU,  called  receivers.  Will  you  show 
I  mhxm  that  is  performed? 

Fa.  I  will:  and  I  believe  it  will  be  the  most  conviucing 
laethod  of  proving  to  you  that  the  air  is  a  body  sucL  as 
llllnre  described. 

Tf    O 
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Fig.  1. 


This  macliine  is  called  an  air- 
pump;  and  its  use  is  to  exhaust, 
or  draw  off,  the  air  from  any  ves- 
sel, such  as  this  glass  receiver  lk. 
Ch,  Does  it  act  like  the  com- 
mon pump? 

Fa,  So  much  so,   that  if  you 
comprehend  the  nature  and  struc- 
ture of  the  one,  you  will  find  but 
little  difficulty  in  understanding 
the  other.    I  will,  however,  de- 
scribe the  different  parts,      a  a  are  two  strong  brass 
within  each  of  which,  at  the  bottom,  is  fixed  a  valve, 
upwards:  these  valves  communicate  with  a  concea 
that  leads  to  k.     The  barrels  include  also  moveable 
with  valves  opening  upwards.     I  presume  of  course 
attended  to  the  structure  of  the  common  pump,  wl 
described  in  Conversation  XXL  on  Hydrostatics. 
Em,  How  are  they  moved? 
Fa,  To  the  upper  parts  of  the  piston  are  attached 
part  of  which  you  see  at  c :  these  racks  are  moved  up  ai 
in  the  brass  barrels  by  means  of  a  little  cog-wheel, 
round  by  the  handle  b. 

Ch.  You  turn  the  handle  but  half-way  round. 
Fa,  And  by  so  doing  you  perceive  that  one  of  th 
rises,  while  the  other  descends. 

Em,  What  is  the  use  of  the  screw  v. 
Fa,  It  serves  to  re-admit  air  into  the  receiver  wh< 
in  a  state  of  exhaustion;  for  without  such  a  contrive 
receiver  could  not  be  moved  out  of  its  place  after  the 
taken  from  under  it.  But  you  shall  try  for  yoursel 
first  place  a  slip  of  wet  leather  under  the  edge  of  the  n 
because  the  brass  plate  is  liable  to  be  scratched,  t 
smallest  unevenness  between  the  receiver  and  plate  woi 
vent  the  succesits  of  our  experiment. — I  have  turned  the 
but  a  few  times.  Now  try  to  take  away  tlie  receiver, 
Ch,  I  cannot  move  it. 

Fa,  I  dare  say  not:  for  now  the  greater  part  of  th« 
taken  from  under  the  receiver,  and  consequently  it  is  \ 
down  with  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  outside 
Em,  Pray  explain  how  the  air  was  taken  away. 
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JRd.  By  taming  the  winch  r  half  way  round,  I  raise  one  of 
ihe  pisfeonSi  and  thereby  leave  a  vacuum  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  barrel,  when  a  portion  of  the  air  in  the  receiver  rushes 
thnmgli  the  pipe  into  the  empty  barrel.  By  turning  the 
which  the  other  way,  which  raises  the  other  piston,  a  vacuum 
would  be  left  in  that  barrel,  did  not  another  portion  of  air 
rqjBih  finom  the  receiver  into  it. 

Ckm  When  the  first  piston  descends,  does  the  air  in  the 
barrel  open  the  little  valve,  and  escape  by  the  rack  c? 

Fa,  It  does:  and,  by  the  alternate  working  of  the  piston, 
80  much  of  the  air  is  taken  away,  that  the  quantity  left  has 
not  force  enough  to  raise  the  valve. 
C%.  Cannot  you  take  all  the  air  f5pom  the  receiver? 
Fa*  Not  by  means  of  the  air-pump. 

Eml,  What  is  the  reason  that  a  mist  comes  on  the  inside  of 
die  glass  receiver  while  the  air  is  exhausting? 

Fa,  It  is  explained  by  the  sudden  expansion  of  the  air  left 
In  the  receiver,  which  we  shall  notice  more  particularly  in  our 
tmyersations  on  Chemistry.  The  fact  is  described,  as  well 
•i  the  general  operation  of  the  air-pump,  by  Dr.  Darwin,  in 
hii "  Botanic  Grarden"— 

How,  as  in  brazen  pumps  the  pistons  move. 
The  membrane  valve  sustains  the  weight  above ; 
Stroke  follows  stroke,  the  gelid  vapour  falls, 
Amd  misty  dew-drops  dim  the  crystal  walls: 
Bare  and  more  rare  expands  the  fluid  thin. 
And  silence  dwells  with  vacancy  within. 

-The  last  line  alludes  to  a  fact  hereafter  to  be  explained; 
;  Hmflly^  that  where  there  is  no  air,  there  can  be  no  sound. 
',:  C%.  You  have  not  told  us  the  use  of  the  smaller  receiver,  w, 
Irith  the  bottle  of  quicksilver  within  it. 
•Fa*  l^j  means  of  the  concealed  pipe  there  is  a  communi- 
flitian  between  this  and  the  larger  receiver;  and  the  whole  is 
fatended  to  show  to  what  degree  the  air  in  the  lai-ge  receiver 
jl  exhausted.  It  is  called  the  small  barometer  gauge,  the 
■M^niwg  of  which  you  wiU  better  understand 
when  the  structure  of  the  barometer  is  ex- 
|)|iiied* — I  will  now  show  you  an  experi- 
pDft  or  two,  by  which  the  resistance  of  the 
clearly  dmonstrated. 

Em»  Are  these  little  mills  for  the  purpose? 

Fa.  Yes,  they  are:  the  machine  consists  yjg,  2. 
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of  two  sets  of  vanes,  a  and  ft,  made  equally  heavy,   and^  to 
move  on  their  axes  with  the  same  freedom. 

Ch,  But  the  vanes  of  a  are  placed  edgeways,  and  thoM  of 
b  are  breadthways. 

Fa.  They  are  so  placed  in  order  to  exhibit  in  a  8tri]diig 
manner  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere;  for,  as  the  fittls 
mill  a  turns,  it  is  resisted  only  in  a  small  degree,  wA 
will  go  round  a  much  longer  time  than  the  other,  which,  m 
its  revolutions,  meets  the  air  with  its  whole  surface.  "Bj 
means  of  the  spring  c  resting  against  the  slider  dy  in  eachmil^ 
the  vanes  are  kept  fixed. 

Em,  Shall  I  push  down  the  sliders? 

Fa.  Do  so.     You  see  that  both  set  off  with  equal  veloei^. 

Ch.  The  mill  b  is  evidently  declining  in  swihness,  whuB 
the  other  goes  on  as  quick  as  ever. 

Fa.  Not  quite  so:  for  in  a  few  minutes  you  will  find  theni  ^ 
both  at  rest.  \ 

Now  we  will  place  them  under  the  receiver  of  the  air-  i 
pump,  and,  by  a  Httle  contrivance,  we  shall  be  able  to  set  ^  ^ 
mills  at  work  after  the  air  is  exhausted  from  the  receiyen 
and  then,  as  there  is  no  sensible  resistance  against  them,  fbfgr 
will  both  move  round  a  considerable  time  longer  than  thqr 
did  in  the  open  air;  and  the  instant  that  one  stops,  the  other 
will  stop  also. 

Em.  This  experiment  clearly  shows  the  resisting  power  of 
the  air. 

Fa.  It  shows  also  that  its  resistance  is  in  proportion  to  the 
surface  opposed  to  it:  for  the  vane  which  met  and  divided  the  r 
air  by  the  edge  only,  continued  to  move  the  longest  wlub 
they  were  both  exposed  to  it;  but  when  that  was  remove^ 
they  both  stop  together;  because  there  is  nothing  now  to  re*  \ 
tard  their  motion  but  the  friction  on  the  pivots,  which  is  ^bt  ' 
same  in  both  cases. — Take  this  guinea  and  a  feather,  and  left  J 
them  both  drop  from  your  hand  at  the  same  instant. 

Ch.  The  guinea  is  soon  at  rest  at  my  feet;  but  the  feathflr 
continues  floating  about.  Is  the  feather  specifically  lightar 
than  air? 

Fa.  No:  for  if  it  were,  it  would  continue  to  ascend  till^il  ; 
found  the  air  no  heavier  than  itself;  whereas,  in  a  minute  Ol 
two,  you  will  see  the  feather  on  the  floor  as  well  as  the  goinet: 
it  is,  however,  so  light,  and  presents  so  large  a  surface  to  the   j 
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UTf  in  comparison  with  its  weight,  that  it  is  much  longer  in 
filling  to  the  gromid  than  heavier  bodies,  such  as  a  guinea. 
Take  awaj  the  resisting  medium,  and  they  will  both  reach 
the  bottom  at  once. 
.  JEm.  How  will  you  do  that? 

jPo.  Upon  this  brass  flap  I  place  the  guinea  and 
Ae  feather;  and  having  turned  up  the  flap,  and  shut 
it  into  a  small  notch,  I  flx  the  whole  on  a  tall  re- 
edver,  with  a  piece  of  wet  leather  between  the  re- 
eeiyer  and  the  brass.  I  will  now  exhaust  the  air 
from  tinder  the  receiver  by  placing  it  over  the  air- 
pump,  and  if  I  turn  the  wire/ a  little,  the  flap  will 
flHp  down,  and  both  the  guinea  and  the  feather  will 
ML  with  equal  velocities: 

.    In  perfect  void  Fig.  3. 

.    .  All  substances  with  like  velocity 

Descend ;  nor  the  soft  down  outstrips  the  gold. — Eldosia. 

Ch,  They  are  both  at  the  bottom;  but  I  did  not  see  them  fall. 

Fa»  While  I  repeat  the  experiment,  you  must  look  steadily 
4t  the  bottom;  because  the  distance  is  too  small  for  you  to  be 
Me  to  trace  their  motion:  but  by  keeping  your  eye  at  the 
bottom,  you  will  see  the  feather  and  the  guinea  fall  down  at 
die  same  instant. 

In  this  glass  tube  is  some  water;  but  the  air  is     /^ 
taken  away,  and  the  glass  completely  closed.     Turn  it     ^(^ 
up  quickly,  so  that  the  water  may  fall  on  the  other 
end. 

Em.  It  makes  a  noise  like  the  stroke  of  a  hammer. 

Fa,  And  for  that  reason  it  is  usually  called  the 
philosophical  hammer.     The  noise  is  occasioned  from 
vant  of  air  to  break  the  fall:  for  if  I  take   another     _ 
daas  in  all  respects  like  it,  but  having  air  enclosed  in  pig.  4 
It  as  well  as  water,  you  may  turn  it  as  often  as  you 
please  with  scarcely  any  noise. 

Suppose  you  were  to  put  a  shrivelled  apple  into  the  re- 
ceiver, you  would  find,  by  exhausting  the  air,  the  pressure 
would  be  taken  from  it,  and  it  would  become  as  plump  as  if 
fresh  gathered  from  the  expansion  of  the  air  within  it:  let  the 
ur  in  again,  and  the  apple  would  become  as  shrivelled  as 
before.  All  this  proves  the  elasticity  and  compressibihty  of 
fteair. 
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Ch.  Who  invented  the  air-pump,  Papar 

Fa.  It  was  invented  by  Otto  Guericke,  of  Magdeborg,  ia 
Germany,  about  the  year  1654;  but  it  has  been  subsequently 
much  improved  by  Hooke,  Boyle,  Smeaton,  and  others. 

QUESTIONS  FOE  EXA3IINATI0N. 


Descril»e  by  means  of  fig.  1,  the  struc- 
ture and  use  of  the  air-pump.  —  How 
is  the  air  taken  away  from  the  receiver 
of  the  air-pump  ?  —  Can  the  whole 
of  the  air  be  exhausted  ? —  What  is  the 
cause  of  the  mist  which  appears  on  the 
inside  of  the  receiver  on  the  exhaustion 
of  the  air?  —  Kepeat  the  lines  by  Dr. 


Darwin  on  this  sutiject.  --m  How  will 
fig.  2  enable  you  to  describe  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air? —  What  fiscta  Are  de- 
docible  from  this  experiment?— -Can 
you  describe  the  experiment  of  tha 
guinea  and  feather,  and  tell  me  what  it 
is  calculated  to  teach  ? —  Whatdo  yoa 
mean  by  the  philosophical  hammorf 


CONVERSATION   IH. 

OF   THE   TORRICELLIAN   EXPERIMENT. 

Charles,  If  by  means  of  the  air-pump  you  cannot  perfecfly 
exhaust  the  air  from  any  vessel,  by  what  means  is  it  done?-    . 

Fa,  This  glass  tube  is  about  36  inches  long,  and  open  at 
one  end  only.  I  fill  it  very  accurately  with  quicksilver,  and, 
placing  my  thumb  over  the  open  end,  I  invert  the  tube,  and 
plunge  it  into  a  vessel  of  the  same  metal,  taking  care  not  to 
remove  my  thumb  till  the  end  of  the  tube  is  completely  im- 
mersed in  quicksilver. — You  observe  the  mercury  is  suspended 
in  the  tube  to  a  certain  heiglit,  and  above  it  there  is  a  perfect 
vacuum;  that  is,  in  the  six  or  seven  inches  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  tube  the  air  is  perfectly  excluded. 

Em.  Could  not  the  air  get  in  when  you  took  away  your 
thumb? 

Fa,  You  saw  that  I  did  not  remove  my  thumb  tiU  the  open 
end  of  the  tube  was  v/holly  under  the  quicksilver;  therefore 
no  air  could  get  into  the  tube  witliout  first  descending  throng 
the  quicksilver.  You  must  be  aware  that  a  lighter  fluid  WiH 
not  descend  through  one  that  is  lieavier;  and  consequently  it 
is  impossible  that  any  air  should  be  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
tube. 

Ch,  "WTiat  makes  the  quicksilver  stand  at  that  particular 
height? 

Fa,  Yv^hat  is  the  reason  that  water  cannot  be  raised  bjr 
means  of  a  common  pump  higher  tl»^^  about  32  or  33  feet? 
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Ch.  Because  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  equal  to  the 
pressure  of  a  colunm  of  water  so  many  feet  in  height. 

Fa,  And  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  quicksilver  29  or  30 
inches  high,  a  little  more  or  less,  according  to  the  variation  of 
the  air,  is  equal  to  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  water  32  or  33 
feet  high,  and  consequently  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  whole 
heaght  of  the  atmosphere. 

Em,  Is  then  the  mercury  in  the  tube  kept  suspended  by 
die  weight  of  the  air  pressing  on  that  in  the  cup? 

Fa.  It  is. 

Em,  J£  you  could  take  away  the  air  from  the  cup,  would 
the  quicksilver  descend  in  the  tube? 

Fa.  If  I  had  a  receiver  long  enough  to  enclose  the  cup  and 
tube,  and  were  to  place  them  on  the  air-pump,  you  would  see 
(he  effect  that  a  single  turn  of  the  handle  would  have  on  the 
mercury;  and  after  a  very  few  turns,  the  quicksilver  in  the 
tube  would  be  nearly  on  a  level  with  that  in  the  cup. 

I  can  show  you,  by  means  of  this  syringe,  that  the  sus- 
pension of  the  quicksilver  in  the  tube  is  owing  to  nothing  but 
die  pressure  of  the  air. 

Ck.  What  is  the  structure  of  the  syringe? 

Fa,  If  you  understand  in  what  manner  a  common  water- 
sqnirt  acts,  you  will  be  at  no  loss  about  the  syringe,  which  is 
made  like  it. 

■Oft.  By  dipping  the  small  end  of  a  squirt  in  water,  and 
lifting  np  the  handle,  a  vacuum  is  made,  and  then  the  pressure 
of  the  air  on  the  surface  of  the  water  forces  it  into  the 
squirt. 

Fa»  That  is  the  proper  explanation. — This  ves- 
sel D,  containing  some  quicksilver,  and  the  small 
tube  g/,  33  inches  long,  open  at  both  ends,  im- 
mersed in  it,  are  placed  under  a  large  receiver,  a  b: 
the  brass  plate,  o,  put  upon  it  -with  a  piece  of  wet 
leather,  admits  the  small  tube  to  pass  thi*ough  it  at 
A.  I  will  now  screw  the  syringe  h  on  the  tube  gf, 
and  by  lifting  up  the  handle  i,  a  partial  vacuum  is 
made  in  the  tube;  consequently  the  pressure  of  the 
air  in  the  receiver  upon  the  mercury  in  the  cup  d, 
forces  it  up  into  the  little  tube  as  high  as  x,  just  in 
the  same  manner  as  water  follows  the  piston  in  a 
numn. 
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Em.  But  is  not  this  rise  of  the  quicksilver  in  the  tuhe 
owing  to  the  suction  of  the  syringe? 

Fa.  To  prove  to  you  that  it  is  not,  I  place  the  whole  ap- 
paratus over  the  air-pump,  and  exhaust  the  air  out  of  the  lO- 
ceiver  a  b.  This  operation,  you  must  be  sensible,  has  not  the 
smallest  effect  on  the  air  in  the  syringe  and  little  tube;  but 
you  nevertheless  observe  that  the  mercury  has  again  falln 
into  the  cup  d:  and' the  syringe  might  now  be  worked  for 
ever  without  raising  the  mercury  in  the  tube;  but  admit  tbe 
air  into  the  receiver,  and  its  action  upon  the  surface  of  the 
quicksilver  in  the  cup  will  force  it  instantly  into  the  tube. 

This  is  called  the  Torricellian  experiment,  or  TorrioelMtii 
vacuum,  in  honour  of  Torricelli,  a  learned  Italian,  and  a 
disciple  of  Galileo,  who  invented  it,  and  who  was  the  first 
person  that  discovered  the  pressure  and  weight  of  the  air,  ilid 
introduced  the  barometer,  which  we  shall  by  and  bye  Ae&enbm. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 


How  is  the  air  wholly  excluded  from 
a  vessel,  as  a  glass  tube  ?  —  What  is  the 
pressure  of  a  column  of  quicksilver 
about  29  or  30  inches  long  equal  to  ?  — 
Can  you  explain  the  structure  and  uses 


of  a  syringe? — How  is  it  prored  tliit 
the  syringe  does  not  act  by  meaaft  «f 
suction  ?  —  Who  discovered  the  weight 
and  pressure  of  the  air  ? 


CONVERSATION  IV. 


OF   THE    PRESSURE   OF   THE    AIR. 

Charles,  It  seems  very  surprising  that  the  air,  which  is 
invisible,  should  produce  such  effects  as  you  have  described. 

Fa.  K  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  evidence  which  your 
eyes  are  capable  of  affording,  you  would  perhaps  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  information  which  your  feelings  may  convey  to 
your  mind.  Place  this  little  glass,  ab,  open  at 
both  ends,  over  the  hole  of  the  pump-plate,  and  lay 
your  hand  close  upon  the  top  b,  while  I  turn  the 
handle  of  the  pump  a  few  times. 

Ch.  It  hurts  me  very  much  I  I  cannot  take  my        ^ 
hand  away.  ^ 

Fa.  By  letting  in  the  air,  I  release  you.     The   . 
pain  was  occasioned  by  t\\e  ^teasva^  o^  xX^a  w  on  the  oulBida 
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of  your  Land;  that  being  taken  away  from  under  it,  which 
served  to  counterbalance  its  weight. 

This  is  a  larger  glass  of  the  same  kind:  over  the 
large  end  I  tie  a  piece  of  wet  bladder  very  tight, 
plaice  it  on  the  pump,  and  take  the  air  from  under  it. 

Em.  Is  it  the  weight  of  air  that  bends  the  bladder 
80  much?  Fig.  7. 

Fa,  Certainly:  and  by  turning  the  handle  a  few  more  times 
I  shall  burst  it,  as  you  see. 

Ck,  It  has  made  a  report  as  loud  as  a  gun. 

Fa.  A  piece  of  thin  flat  glass  may  be  broken  in 
the  same  manner. — Here  is  a  glass  bubble  a  with 
a  long  neck,  which  I  put  into  a  cup  of  water  b, 
and  place  them  under  a  receiver  on  the  plate  of 
the  air-pump:  by  turning  the  handle,  the  air  is 
not  only  taken  ^m  the  receiver,  but  that  in  the 
hollow  glass  ball  will  make  its  way  through  the 
water  and  escape. 

JSm.  Is  it  the  air  which  occasions  the  bubbles  at  the  sur- 
&ce  of  the  water? 

Fa,  It  is.  And  now  the  bubbling  is  stopped;  and  there- 
fore I  know  that  as  much  of  the  air  is  taken  away  as  can  be 
got  out  by  means  of  the  pump.  The  hollow  ball  is  still 
empty:  but  by  turning  the  cock  v  of  the  pump  (fig.  1)  the  air 
rushes  into  the  receiver  and  presses  upon  the  water;  thus 
filling  the  ball  with  the  fluid. 

Ch,  It  is  not  quite  lull. 

Fa,  That  is  because  the  air  could  not  be  perfectly  exhausted, 
and  the  little  b'lbble  of  air  at  the  top  is  what,  in  its  expanded 
state,  filled  the  whole  glass  ball,  and  now  by  the  pressure  of 
the  external  air  is  reduced  to  its  present  size* 

Another  very  simple  experiment  will  convince  s=^^ 

you  that  suction  has  nothing  to  do  with  these    ^/^      ^ 

experiments.     On  the  leather  of  the  air-pump,       j 

at  a  little  dii^tance  from  the  hole,  I  place  hghtly      [  ><-^ 

this  small  receiver  x,  and  pour  a  spoonful  or  ^\  \ / 

two  of  water  round  the  edge  of  it.     I  now  Q^^;^ — ^ 

cover  it  with  a  larger  receiver,  a  b,  and  exhaust         „.  ""^ 
.,        .  °  '         '  Pig   9. 

the  air.  ** 

Em.  1  see  by  the  bubbles  round  the  edge  o£  W\^  ^m^  t^- 
ceiver  that  the  air  ia  making  its  way  from  undei  \1. 
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Fa,  I  have  pretty  well  exhausted  all  the  air  Kour  cai 
you  move  the  large  receiver? 

Ch»  No:  but  by  shaking  the  pump,  I  see  the  litde  OQi^^ii 
loose.  .  • .. 

Fa,  The  large  one  is  rendered  immovable  by  the  pre^s^ 
of  the  external  air.  But  the  air  being  taken  from  the  iioiido 
of  both  glasses,  there  is  nothing  to  fasten  down  the  smaller 
receiver. 

Em,  But  if  suction  had  anything  to  do  with  this,  the  little 
receiver  would  be  as  firm  as  the  other. 

Fa,  Turn  the  cock,  v,  of  the  air-pump  quickly.  Do  you 
not  hear  the  air  rushing  in  with  violence? 

Ch.  Yes,  Papa;  and  the  large  receiver  is  loosened  again. 
Fa.  Now  take  away  the  smaller  one,  Emma. 
Em,  I  cannot  move  it,  even  with  all  my  strength. 
Fa,  Nor  could  you  lift  it  up  if  you  were  a  hundred  tames 
stronger  than  you  are:  for,  by  admitting  the  air  very  speedihr 
into  the  large  receiver,  it  pressed  down  the  smaller  one  bcfbi* 
any  air  could  get  underneath  it.  ^ 

Ch,  Besides,  I  imagine  you  put  the  water  round  the  ei^ 
of  the  glass  to  prevent  the  air  from  rushing,  between  it  and^ 
leather. 

Fa,  You  are  right;  for  air,  being  the  lighter  fluid,  could 
not  descend  through  the  layer  of  water  in  order  to  ascend  into 
the  receiver. — Could  suction  produce  the  effect  in  this  ex- 
periment? 

Ch,  I  think  not;  because  the  little  receiver  was  not  fixed 
till  after  what  might  be  called  suction  had  ceased  to  act. 

Fa,  You  are  right:  and  to  impress  this  fact  strongly  on 
your  mind,  I  will  repeat  the  experiment.  You  observe '  that 
the  air  being  taken  from  under  both  receivers,  the  large  one 
must  be  fixed  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
smaller  one  must  be  loose;  because  there  is  no  pressure  on^ its 
outside,  to  fasten  it.  But  by  admitting  the  air,  the  innet*'drie 
becomes  fixed  by  the  very  means  that  the  outer  one'  i» 
loosened.  "  ' 

Em,  How  will  you  get  the  small  one  away?  * 

Fa.  As  I  cannot  raise  it,  I  must  slide  it  over  the  hole  m 
the  brass  plate;  and  when  the  air  gets  under  it,  there  is  riot 
*i/e  ^maJlest  difficulty. 
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QUESTIONS  FOB  EXAMINATION 


Explain' the  experiment  illiutrated 
by  fig.  6.  —  What  effect  does  the  pres- 
Ma6  ni  the  air  occasion  in  this  instance  ? 
—  How  is  tlie  pressure  explained  by  the 
experlinqits  ¥nth  fig.  7  ?  —  Can  you  de- 
scribe the  experiment  shown  by  fig.  8  ? 
Why  is  there  a  bubble  left  at  the  top  of 


the  glass  ?  —  What  does  the  experiment 
exhibited  by  fig.  9  prove  ? —  Why  can 
you  not  move  the  small  glass  ?  —  \Vhy 
could  not  suction  produce  the  eflfoct? — 
How  will  you  loosen  and  get  away  th^ 
small  glass  that  you  cannot  lift  up^ 


CONVERSATION   V. 

OF   THE   PRESSURE   OF   THE    AIR. 

Charles.  Although  suction  has  nothing  in  common  with 
thQ  ^periments  which  you  made  yesterday,  yet  I  think  I  can 
«ihqw.  you  one  instance  in  which  they  are  connected.  This 
experiment  (if  such  it  may  be  called,)  I  have  made  a  hundred 
times.  I  fasten  a  string  in  the  centre  of  a  round  piece  of  lea« 
tjier,  which  I  thoroughly  soak  in  water.  I  then  press  it  with 
my  foot  on  a  flat  stone;  by  which  process  it  is  attached  so 
finnly  to  the  stone,  that  I  can  it  lift  up,  although  the  leather 
be  not  more  than  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  the 
stone  weigh  several  pounds.     Surely  this  is  suction. 

Fa.  I  should  say  so  too,  if  I  could  not  account  for  it  by 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  By  treading  down  the  wet 
leather  on  the  stone,  you  displace  the  air  from  between  them; 
then,  by  pulling  the  string,  a  vacuum  is  left  at  the  centre,  and 
the  pressure  of  the  air  about  the  edges  of  the  leather  is  so 
greaty  th^t  it  requires  a  greater  power  than  the  weight  of  the 
stone  to  separate  them. 

1  have  seen  you  drink  water  from  a  spring  by  means  of  a 
haUow  straw. 

Em.  Yes,  that  is  another  instance  of  what  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  call  suction. 

Fa.  But  now  you  know  that  in  this  operation  you  make  a 
sjrii^^e  with  the  straw  and  your  lips,  and  by  drawing  in  your 
breath,  you  cause  a  vacuum  in  the  hollow  straw  tube;  and  the 
pressure  of  the  air  on  the  water  in  the  spring  forces  it  up, 
through  the  straw,  into  the  mouth. 

Ch.  I  cannot,  however,  help  thinking  that  this  looks  like 
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suction;  for  the  moment  I  cease  drawing  my  breath,  the 
water  ceases  to  rise  in  my  mouth. 

Fa.  That  is,  when  there  is  no  longer  a  vacuum  in  the  straw, 
the  pressure  within  is  just  equal  to  that  without,  and  conse- 
quently the  water  will  rest  at  its  natural  level.  Upon  a 
similar  principle,  we  can  explain  the  instinctiveness  of  the  bee, 
which,  to  procure  the  sweet  juices  that  are  beyond  its  reach 
from  deep  trumpet-shaped  flowers,  as  the  honeysuckle,  &c., 
closes  up  the  orifice  with  his  body,  and  slowly  sucks  out  t^  air, 
consequently  the  sides  collapse,  as  it  were,  by  the  greater  ex- 
ternal pressure  of  the  air,  and  the  juices  are  squeezed  upward 
within  the  reach  of  the  clever  little  insect.  Like  the  sucker  you 
have  adverted  to,  may  be  explained  the  close  adhesion  of  the 
little  limpets  to  the  rocks  which  you  have  so  often  noticed;  as 
well  as  the  apparent  difficulty,  or  rather  phenomenon,  of  flies 
and  other  insects  walking  on  glass  window  panes,  on  the 
sides  of  walls,  on  ceilings,  and  on  other  perpendicular  surfaces. 
Their  diminutive  feet  are  supplied  by  Nature  with  flat  folds  of 
skin  which  they  apply  so  closely  to  the  surface  to  be  walked 
on,  as  to  squeeze  out  the  air,  and  produce  a  vacuum  betweoi 
their  feet  and  the  trodden  surface.  In  consequence  of  this, 
the  air  presses  their  feet  with  sufficient  force  to  hold  them  on 
the  wall,  or  window  glass,  or  wherever  they  may  alight.  If 
our  feet  possessed  this  apparatus,  we  could  walk  on  the  sides 
of  walls  and  on  ceilings  with  our  heads  downwards,  for  the 
air  would  press  on  our  feet  in  the  proportion  of  fifteen  pounds 
to  every  square  inch,  which  would  be  equal  to  a  force  of  more 
than  two  hundred-weight,  but  whether  this  would  be  an 
advantage  to  us  I  leave  you  to  guess. 

I  will  show  you  another  striking  instance  of  the  effects  of 
atmospheric  pressure.  This  instrument 
is  called  the  transferrer.  The  screw  c 
fits  on  to  the  plate  of  the  air-pump,  and 
by  means  of  the  stop- cocks,  G  and  h,  I 
can  take  away  the  air  from  both,  or 
either  of  the  receivers,  i,  k,  at  pleasure. 

Em,  Is  there  a  channel,  then,  run- 
ning from  c  through  d,  a,  b,  and  thence 
passing  to  x  and  y  f 

Fa,   Th^TQ  is,     I  wiU  screw  the  whole  on  the  air-pump,' 
und  turn  the  cock  g,  so  t\\at  t\ierci  \a  ivow  xiq  ^^\«sxi>\\a^!a*:^ss^ 
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ffom  c  to  the  internal  part  of  the  receiver  i.  At  present  you 
obeerve  that  both  the  receivers  are  perfectly  free.  By  turning 
the  handle  of  the  pump  a  few  times,  the  air  is  taken  away 
Qpom  the  receiver  k,  and  to  prevent  its  re-entrance,  I  turn 
bhe  atop-cock  d.     Try  if  you  can  move  it. 

Ck.  I  cannot:  but  the  other  is  loose. 

jFo.  The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  evidently  the  same 
3n  the  two  receivers;  but  with  regard  to  i,  the  pressure  within 
is  equal  to  that  without,  and  the  glass  is  free:  in  the  other,  the 
[XTtesure  from  within  is  taken  away,  and  the  glass  is  fixed. 
[n  tl»8  stage  of  the  experiment  you  are  satisfied  that  there  is 
%  vacuum  in  the  receiver  k.  By  turning  the  cock  g,  I  open 
ft  communication  between  the  two  receivers,  and  you  hear 
the  air  that  was  in  i  rush  through  the  channel  a  b  into  k. 
15{oir  try  to  move  the  glasses. 
\Sm*  They  are  both  fixed.     How  is  this? 

ij^a^  The  air  that  was  enclosed  in  the  glass  i  is  equally 
3t{^i0ed.  between  the  two;  consequently,  the  internal  pressure 
of <JObeither  is  equal  to  the  external,  and  therefore  they  are  both 
fij^  by  the  excess  of  the  external  pressure  over  the  internaL 
Ld  thtts  case,  it  could  not  be  suction  that  fixed  the  glass  i;  for 
it  was  free  long  after  what  might  have  been  thought  suction 
bopd  Ceased  to  act. 
.  C2L  What  are  these  brass  cups? 
,  jFa*  They  are  called  the  hemispherical  cups.  I 
inll  bring  the  two,  b,  a,  together,  with  a  wet  leather 
between  them,  and  then  screw  them  by  d  to  the  plate 
of- the  air-pump:  and  having  exhausted  the  air  from  , 
the  inside,  I  turn  the  stop-cock  e,  take  them  from 
the  pump,  and  screw  on  the  handle  f.  See  if  both 
of  you  together  can  separate  them. 

£f».  We  cannot  stir ^hem. 

Fa,  If  the  diameter  of  these  cups  were  four 
inches,  the  pressure  to  be  overcome  would  be 
eqjialto  180  lbs.  I  will  now  hang  them  up  in 
the  ^-eceiver,  and  exhaust  the  air  in  it.  You 
see'%hey  separate  without  the  application  of 
any  force. 

Ck,  Now  there  is  no  pressure  on  the  outside; 
u^  therefore  the  lower  cup  falls  off  by  its  own 
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Fa,  With  this  steelyard  you  may  try 
very  accurately  what  weight  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere  against  the  cups 
is  equal  to.* 

Em.  For,  when  the  weight,  w,  is  car- 
ried far  enough  to  overcome  the  pressure 
of  the  cups,  it  lifts  up  the  top  one.  j«    j, 

Fa.  I  have  exhausted  the  air  of  this 
receiver,  h;  consequently,  it  is  fixied  down  to  the 
brass  plate  i :  to  the  plate  is  joined  a  small  tube  with 
a  stop-cock,  x;  by  placing  the  lower  end  of  the  tube 
in  a  basin  of  water,  and  turning  the  cock,  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere  on  the  water  in  the  basin  forces 
it  through  the  tube  in  the  form  of  a  fountain.  This 
is  called  the  fountain  in  vacuo. 

To  this  little  square  bottle,  a,  (fig.  15)  is  cemented 
a  screw-valve,  by  which  I  can  fix  it  on  the  plate  of  the 
air-pump,  and  exhaust  the  air  from  it:  and  you  will 
see  that  when  there  is  no  power  within  to  support 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  from  with- 
out, it  will  be  broken  into  a  thousand 
pieces. 

Ch,  Why  did  you  not  use  a  round  phial? 

Fa.  Because  one  of  that  shape  would 
have  sustained  the  pressure  like  an  arch. 

Fm.  Is  that  the  reason  why  the  glass 
receivers  are  able  to  bear  so  great  a  weight  without  breaking? 

Fa.  It  is.  If  mercury  be  poured  into  a  wooden 
cup,  c,  made  of  willow,  and  the  air  taken  from  under 
it,  the  mercury  will,  by  the  weight  of  the  external  air, 
be  forced  through  the  pores  of  the  wood,  and  descend 
like  a  shower  of  rain. 

The  principle  of  the  vacuum  is  now,  in  many  cases, 
employed  in  railroad  travelling  for  propelling  car- 
riages from  one  place  to  another.  A  hollow  tube  of  cast* 
iron,  made  air-tight,  extends  the  whole  distance,  and  to  this 
is  fitted  a  piston  connected  at  one  end  by  a  shank  to  a  car- 
riage above;  when  the  tube,  by  a  powerful  steam  engine,  is 
exhausted  of  its  air,  the  piston  is  released,  and  by  the  action 

*  The   principle  of  the  steelyard  is  explained  in  Conyermtion  XY«  Of 
Mechanics. 


Fig.  U, 
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oLthe  external  air  to  fill  the  yacaumy  it  is  forced  with  great 
velocity  and  with  the  carriage  attached,  to  its  destination. 

Its  application  to  locomotiye  travelling  is  still  in  its  infancy, 
and  many  experiments  are  still  in  operation  to  test  its  power 
and  efficiency. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

Explain  the  action  of  the  leather     transferrer.     Do  the  same  with  the 
iditone.    Ib  it  not  ^7  means  of  soo- i  brass  hemispheres.    What  is  fig.   15 
Ti     I      tiott.  ibat    ohildren  sometimes  draw  I  meant  to  show? —  How  is  mercury 
^  m      **ti^  tknmgb  a  straw  fh>m  a  spring? —  |  made  to  pass  through  a  piece  of  wood  ? 
^  I     I      ^Mislmm  tbaocperiment  made  with  the  I 
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CONVERSATION  VI. 

OF     THE     WEIGHT     OF     AIR. 


JSmia.  We  have  seen  the  surprising  effects  of  atmospheric 
V  I  praMure.  Are  there  any  means  of  obtaining  the  exact  weight 
2^14  I   of  the  air? 

Fa,  J£  you  do  not  require  any  very  great  nicety,  the  me- 
liod  is  Tery  simple. 

^piiis  Florence  fiask  is  fitted  up  wi  th  a  screw,  I 

ind  a  fine  oiled-silk,  or  India-rubber  valve  at    f     ^"^      ^r 
D.    I  will  now  screw  the  flask  on  the  plate  of  y\^  ,'j\ 

the  air-pump,  and  exhaust  the  air.     You  see  /  \  \\ 

that)  in  its  present  exhausted  state,  it  weighs  \^  ^^ 

I  ounces  and  5  grains.  Fig.  17. 

Ch^  Cannot  the  air  get  through  the  silk? 

Fa,  The  silk,  being  varnished  with  a  kind  of  oily  substance, 
/j^      ii iinpervioiia  to  air;  and  when  the  flask  is  exhausted  by  the 
I  S  r      tir^ump,  the  pressure  upon  the  outside  eflectually  prevents 
\  ^  f      the  entrance  of  the  air  at  the  edges  of  the  silk:  but  if  I  lift 
it  up  a  little  by  means  of  this  needle,  you  will  distinctly  hear 
lire  air  rush  in, 

£tfi.  Is  that  hissing  noise  occasioned  by  the  re-entrance  of 
^  air? 

iff.  It  is:  and  when  that  ceases,  you  may  be  sure  the  air 
"fithin  the  bottle  is  of  the  same  density  as  that  without. 

Oi,  Therefore,  if  I  weigh  it  again,  the  difference  between 
the  weight  now  and  when  you  tried  it  before  is  the  weight  of  the 
qnmtity  of  air  contained  in  the  bottle.  It  weighs  very  accurately 
3  oancea  19^  grains;  consequently  the  air  weighs  14|^  grains. 
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Fa,  And  the  flask  holds  a  quart,  wine  measure. 

Em,  Does  a  quart  of  air  always  weigh  14^  grains?  . 

Fa,  The  weight  of  the  air  is  perpetually  chaiaging :  there&ce* 
though  a  quart  of  it  weighs  .to-daj  14^  grains,  the  same  quan- 
tity may,  in  a  few  hours,  weigh  14^  grains,  or  perhaps  (ml^ 
14  grains,  or  more,  or  less.  The  air  is  much  heavier  this 
morning  than  it  was  at  the  same  time  yesterday. 

Ch,  How  do  you  know  that?  Did  you  weigh  some 
yesterday? 

Fa,  No:  but  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  quicksilyer  in  the 
barometer,  (an  instrument  which  I  shall  hereafter  very  par- 
ticularly describe,)  are  sure  guides  to  ascertain  the  real  weight 
of  the  air;  and  it  stands  full  three-tenths  of  an  inch  higtia 
now  than  it  did  yesterday. 

Em,  Will  you  explain  how  we  may  judge  of  the  different 
weights  of  the  air  by  the  barometer? 

Fa,  This  subject  may,  perhaps,  be  better  discussed  when 
we  come  to  treat  explicitly  on  that  instrument:  but  I  wiR 
now  answer  your  inquiry,  although  I  should  be  in  some  danger 
of  a  repetition  on  a  future  day. 

The  mercury  in  a  well-made  barometer  will  always  subside 
till  the  weight  of  the  column  be  exactly  equivalent  to  the 
weight  of  the  external  air  upon  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in 
the  basin ;  consequently,  the  height  of  the  mercury  is  a  sure 
criterion  by  which  that  weight  is  to  be  estimated. — Suppose^ 
for  example,  the  barometer  stands  at  29  J  inches,  or,  as  it  is 
usually  expressed,  at  29*5,  and  I  find  a  quart  of  air  at  that 
time  weighs  14^  grains  :  we  here  have  a  standard  by  which 
I  may  ever  after  compare  the  gravity  of  the  atmosphere.  If 
^o-morrow  I  find  that  the  quicksilver  has  fallen  to  29*3,  I 
shall  know  that  the  air  is  not  so  heavy  as  it  was ;  because,  in 
this  case,  a  column  of  quicksilver,  29*3  inches,  balanoes  the 
whole  weight;  whereas  it  before  required  a  column  equal  to 
29*5.  If,  on  the  contrary,  when  I  look  again,  the  mercUry 
has  risen  to  30*6,  as  it  really  stands  at  this  hour,  I  am  sure 
the  atmosphere  is  considerably  heavier  than  it  was  before, 
and  that  a  quart  of  it  will  weigh  much  more  than  14J-  grains. 

Ch,  You  intimated  that,  in  weighing  air,  the  flaik  could  not 
be  depended  upon  if  great  nicety  were  required.     What  is  the 
reBson  of  that? 
jFa.  I  told  you,  when  ex.^\cSami^^^  o'^ewSassMs  ^^O&Sk'te* 
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pump,  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  by  means  of  that  ma- 
chine a  perfect  vacuum.  The  want  of  accuracy  in  the  flask 
«zpeJiment  arises  from  the  small  quantity  of  air  that  is  left  in 
the  vessel  after  the  exhaustion  is  carried  as  far  as  it  will  go: 
ftu^  hofwever,  if  the  pump  be  good,  will,  after  12  turns  of  the 
faaiidle,  be  less  than  the  4000th  part  of  the  whole  quantity. 

JSm.  How  do  you  know  this? 

F9,  Yoa  seem  unwilling  to  take  anything  upon  my  word: 
and  in  subjects  of  this  kind  you  do  right  never  to  rest  satisfied 
Without  a  reason  for  what  is  asserted. 

Siippose,  then,  each  of  the  barrels  of  the  air-pump  equal  in 
eapacity  to  the  flask;  that  is,  each  will  contain  a  quart,  then  it 
10  evident  that,  by  turning  the  handle  of  the  pump,  I  exhaust 
an  the  air  of  one  barrel,  and  the  air  in  the  flask  becomes  at  the 
Hiutii^  time  equally  diffused  between  the  barrel  and  the  flask; 
that  is,  the  quart  is  now  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  one 
rf  Whkh  is  in  the  flask,  and  the  other  in  the  barrel.  For  the 
iiuBe  reason,  at  the  next  turn  of  the  handle,  the  pint  in  the 
ittk  win  be  reduced  to  half  a  pint;  and  so  it  will  go  on 
decreasing,  by  taking  away,  at  every  turn,  one  half  of  the 
^UD^ty  &ft  by  the  kst  turn. 

Ch,  Do  you  mean,  then,  that,  after  the  first  turn  of  the 
handle,  the  air  in  the  bottle  is  twice  as  rare  as  it  was  at  first; 
and  after  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  turns,  it  is  four  times, 
eight  times,  and  sixteen  times  as  rare  as  it  was  when  yon 

jFa»  That  is  what  I  meant.  Carry  on  your  multiplication, 
and  jofi  will  find  that,  after  the  twelfth  turn,  it  is  4096  times 
larer  than  it  was  at  first. 

£m.  I  now  understand  that,  though  absolute  exactness  be 
not  attainable,  yet,  in  weighing  this  quart  of  air,  the  error  is 
mify  equal  to  the  4096th  part  of  the  whole;  which  quantity 
may,  in  reasoning  on  the  subject,  be  disregarded. 

Jki.  I  will  again  exhaust  the  fiask  of  its  air,  and,  putting 
tiie  neck  of  it  under  water,  I  will  lift  up  the  silk  valve,  and 
ffll  it  with  water.  Now  dry  the  outside  very  thoroughly,  and 
MMiit. 

Ok,  It  weighs  27  ounces. 
'yj^a.  Subtract  the  weight  of  the  flask,  reduce  the  remiunder 
into  grains,  and  divide  by  14^,  and  you  will  obt8ax\^^«&«^V^a 
pfmHij  ofw&ter,  compared  with  that  of  air. 

x2 
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Ch.  I  have  done  it;  and  the  water  is  somewhat  moi:^  thiq 
800  times  heavier  than  air.  ■ 

Fa,  As,  therefore,  the  specific  gravity  of  water  is  always  pot 
at  1 ,  that  of  air  must  be  as  ^^th,  at  least  according  to  tibis  cal- 
culation; but,  following  the  more  accurate  experiments  of  Ifrj 
Cavendish  and  others,  whose  authority  may  be  safely  appealed 
i;o,  the  specific  gravity  of  air  is  816  times  less  than  tluttct 
water;  for  1000  cubic  inches  at  a  mean  temperature  and  picf^ 
sure  have  been  found  to  weigh  about  305  grains.  The  meao 
height  of  the  barometer  at  the  level  of  the  sea  is  about  28*0 
inches;  and  a  cubic  inch  of  mercury  weighs  3425*92  gndnai 
therefore  a  column  of  mercury  whose  base  is  a  square  inch, 
and  height  the  mean  height  of  the  barometer,  viz.  -2d^ 
inches,  weighs  0*48956  multiplied  by  28*6,  or  14*6  poundiy 
which  is  consequently  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  every  BqjsOM 
inch  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  From  this  we  may  jiidgs 
how  great  a  pressure  of  the  air  a  man  sustains,  if  he  hflBCii 
surface  of  15  square  feet  over  his  whole  body,  which  is  2160 
square  inches  ;  the  pressure,  therefore,  is  31*536  pounds,  iuC 
had  he  not  a  counteracting  support  in  the  interior  of  Ids 
body,  the  consequences  would  be  alarming.  .   vn: 


QUESTIONS  FOK  EXAMINATION. 


How  is  the  weight  of  the  air  ascer- 
tained?—  The  ah:  in  passing  through 
a  small  orifice  into  a  yacnum  makes  a 
hissing  noise:  when  the  noise  ceases, 
what  does  it  prove  ? — How  much  does 
a  quart  of  air  weigh?  —  How  is  the 
weight  of  the  aur  estimated  ?  —  How 
does  the  barometer  shdw  the  weight  of 
the  air?  —  Upon  what  does  the  inac- 
curacy in  the  flask  experiment  depend  ? 


—  To  how  great  a  degree  of 
can  a  vessel  be  exhausted  of  afr.  I|r 
means  of  the  air-pump  ? — Howis  tliii 
ascertained  ? —  By  how  many  tnnif  cC 
the  handle  of  the  air-pump  wffl  tkV 
accuracy  be  obtained  ?  —  What  Is  tfai 
specific  gravity  of  air  compared  irit| 
that  of  water?—  Is  that  always  IM 
weight? 


CONVERSATION  VII. 

.■:a 

OF    THE    ELASTICITY    OF    AIR.  J 

V  I 

Father,  I  have  told  you  that  air  is  an  elastic  fluid.  New, 
it  IS  the  nature  of  all  elastic  bodies  to  yield  to  pressure^  mi4 
to  endeavour  to  regain  their  former  figure  as  soon  a^  j^bf 
pressure  is  taken  off.     In  projecting  an  arrow  from  yonr  bow« 
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jonexert  jonr  strength  to  bring  the  two  ends  nearer  together; 
but  the  moment  you  let  go  the  string,  it  recovers  its  former 
shape.  The  power  by  which  this  is  effected  is  called  elasticity^ 
'  JEfn.  Is  it  not  by  this  power  that  India-rubber,  after  it  has 
been'stcetched,  recovers  its  usual  size  and  form 
.  JPck  It  is:  and  almost  everything  that  you  make  use  of 
possesses  this  property  in  a  greater  or  smaller  degree.  Balls, 
marblesy  the  cords  of  musical  instruments,  are  all  elastic. 
.-.  CSL  I  understand  how  all  these  things  are  elastic;  but  I  do 
not  see  in  what  manner  you  can  prove  the  elasticity  of  the 

.  JFSsi.  Here  is  a  bladder,  which  we  fill  with  air,  and  tie  up 
tfie  myth,  to  prevent  its  escaping.     If  you  now  press  upon 
Uirith  your  hand,  its  figure  will  be  changed;  but  the  moment 
Ao  pressure  is  removed,  it  recovers  its  round  shape. 
■:^-&^  And  if  I  throw  it  on  the  ground,  or  against  any  other 
efirtKLa,  it  rebounds,  like  balls  or  marbles. 
■   jFa.  You  are  satisfied  also,  I  presume,  that  it  is  the  air  that 
b  the  cause  of  it,  and  not  the  bladder  that  contains  it. 
:  Let  us  have  recourse  to  the  air-pump,  to  exhibit  some  of  the 
more  striking  effects  of  the  elasticity  of  the  air.     I  will  let  a 
part  of  the  air  out  of  the  bladder,  and  tie  up  the  mouth  again. 
The  pressure  of  the  external  air  renders  it  flaccid,  and  you 
nuij  make  what  impression  you  please  upon  it,  without  its 
aodeavouring  to  re-assume  its  former  figure. 
'  JKw.  What  proof  is  there  that  this  is  owing  to  the  ex- 
tenal  pressure  of  the  air? 

Fa.  Such  as  will  satisfy  you  both,  I  am  sure.  Place  it 
dkder  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump,  exhaust  the  air,  and  see 
the  consequences. 

Ch.  It  begins  to  swell  out; — and  now  it  has  become  as  large 
as  when  it  was  blown  out  full  of  air. 

Fa.  The  outward  pressure  being  in  part  removed,  the  par- 
ticles of  air,  by  their  elasticity,  distend,  and  fill  up  the  bladder; 
and  if  it  were  much  larger,  and  the  exhaustion  were  carried 
further,  the  same  small  quantity  of  air  would  fill  it  completely. 
I  will  now  let  the  air  in  again. 

•  JS^  This  exhibits  a  very  striking  proof  of  the  power  and 
preBBore  of  the  external  air;  foi  the  bladder  is  as  flaccid  aa  \1 
'  'before 

*  See  Coaren&tion  Xm,    OfMechaidcft. 
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Fa.  I  put  the  same  bladder  into  this  square  box,  without 
an  J  alteration,  and  laj  upon  it  a  moveable  lid,  upon  which  I 
place  this  weight.  By  bringing  the  whole  under  a  receiyer, 
and  exhausting  the  external  air,  the  elasticity  of  that  in  the 
bladder  will  lift  up  the  lid  and  weight  together. 

Ch,  If  you  pump  much  more,  the  weight  will  fall  agjinftt 
the  side  of  the  glass. 

Fa,  I  do  not  mean  to  risk  that: — ^it  is  sufficient  for  yoa  to 
see  that  a  few  grains  of  air,  not  even  half  a  dozen,  will,  by  tfaeSr 
elasticity,  raise  and  sustain  a  weight  of  several  pounds. 

Take  this  glass  bubble  (fig.  8):  the  bore  of  the  tube  &  too 
small  for  the  water  to  run  out;  but  if  I  place  it  under  Ae 
receiver  of  the  air-pump,  and  take  away  the  external  air,  the 
little  quantity  of  air  which  is  at  the  top  of  the  glass  'vAU^  by 
its  elastic  fcroe,  expand  itself,  and  drive  out  all  the  water. 

Em,  This  experiment  shows  that  a  very  small  quantiQr  of 
air  is  capable  of  filling  a  large  space,  provided  the  exteinil 
pressure  be  taken  off. 

Fa,  I  will  take  off  the  bladder  from  this  glass.  (See  Hy- 
drostatics, fig.  18.)  The  little  images  all  swim  at  the  top;  ^ 
air  contained  in  them  rendering  them  rather  lighter  than  the 
water.  Tie  small  leaden  weights  to  their  feet:  these  puU  l^em 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  I  now  place  the  glass  under 
the  receiver  of  the  air-pump,  and,  by  exhausting  the  air  from  the 
vessel,  that  which  is  within  the  images,  by  its  elasticity  expands 
itself,  and  forces  out  more  water.  You  see  them  now  ascend- 
ing to  the  top,  dragging  the  weights  after  them.  I  will  let 
in  the  air,  and  the  pressure  forces  the  water  into  the  images 
again,  and  they  descend. 

Here  is  an  apple,  as  I  have  before  remarked  to  you,  very 
much  shrivelled,  which,  when  placed  under  the  receiver,  ai^ 
the  external  air  withdrawn,  will  appear  as  plump  as  if  it 
were  newly  gathered  from  the  tree.  , 

Em,  Indeed  it  now  looks  so  inviting,  that  I  am  ready  to 
wish  it  were  my  own. 

Fa,  Before,  however,  you  can  get  it,  .all  its  beauty  will  fade. 
I  will  admit  the  air  again. 

Ch,  It  is  as  shrivelled  as  ever.     Do  apples  contain  air? 

Fa,  Yes,  a  great  deal;  and  so,  in  fact,  do  almost  all  bodies 
that  are  specifically  lighter  than  water,  as  well  as  many  ihit 
s^e  not  so.     It  was  the  daa.\.\Q  ^orwet  ^i  ^^  ^  ^^S^Nkca^  ^<8.  • 
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apple  that  forced  out  all  the  shrivelled  parts  when  the  ez- 
temaL  pressure  was  taken  away. 

.    Here  is  a  small  glass  of  warm  ale,  from  which  I  am  going 
lo  take  awaj  the  air. 

Em.  It  seems  to  boil,  now  you  exhaust  the  air  from  the 
reoeiYer. 

Fa,  The  bubbling  is  caused  by  the  air  endeavouring  to 
eacq>e  firom  the  liquor.  Let  the  air  in  again,  and  then  taste 
tbebeer. 

C%.  It  is  flat  and  dead. 

Fa,  You  see  of  what  importance  air  is  to  give  to  all  our 
liquoTB  their  pleasant  and  brisk  flavour;  the  same  happens  to 
wine  and  other  fermented  fluids.  • 

•  Em.  How  is  it  that  the  air,  when  it  was  re-admitted,  did 
not;  enter  the  ale  again? 

Fa,  It  could  not  insinuate  itself  into  the  pores  of  the  beer, 
.hseause  it  is  the  lighter  body,  and  therefore  will  not  descend 
through  the  heavier.  Besides,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is 
^  same  sort  of  air  which  I  admitted  into  the  receiver  that 
was  taken  from  the  ale. 

Em.  Are  there  more  kinds  of  air  than  one? 

Fa*  Yes,  very  many;  as  we  shall  show  you  in  our  conver- 
Mtions  on  Chemistry.  That  which  I  took  from  the  beer,  and 
which  gives  it  the  brisk  and  pungent  taste,  is  called  fixed  air, 
or  carbonic  add  gas,  of  which  there  is,  as  I  have  before 
obBerved,  but  a  very  small  quantity  pervading  the  atmosphere. 

Ck.  1  have  so  often  heard  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  that  I  should 
bave  thought  it  had  been  very  general  in  the  atmosphere. 

Fa.  I  vrill  tell  you  that  this  gas  is  produced  whenever 

i     earbon,  which  in  its  pure  state  appears  .in  the  shape  of  the 

diamond  and  of  charcoal,  is  burned  in  oxygen  gas.    A  very 

'     fuTfiiliT^r  instance  occurs  in  the  burning  of  a  candle,  where  the 

I      blapk  wick  represents  the  carbon,  and  which,  when  in  con- 

.taet  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  supports  combustion,  gives 

light,  and  generates  carbonic  acid  gas:  the  portion  of  the  wick 

^t  within  the  reach  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  remains  uncon- 

Bomed,  and  is  obliged  to  be  snuffed  off:  whereas,  if  it  had  been 

open  to  the  air,  as  is  effected  by  Palmer's  •  patent  candles,  no 

fl&uffing  would  have  been  required,  and  the  whole  would  have 

.been  consumed. 

Ch.  How  is  this  effected  by  Palmer's  patent  candles? 
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Fa,  There  is  a  small  wire  twisted  in  the  wick,  which  70a 
have  observed  to  be  double,  the  action  of  the  heat  makes  caA 
portion  bend  outward  into  the  air,  where  it  receives  in  ooose^ 
quence  the  necessary  supply  of  oxygen  to  consume  it.  Tlli 
presence  of  carbonic  acid  produces  the  effervescing  apa&Xf 
observable  in  certain  waters;  it  is  contained  in  marble,  chdk, 
and  all  lime-stone;  it  makes  lime  water  turbid;  is  evolved  aba 
Id  fermentation,  and  during  the  respiration  of  animals;  and' 
also  extinguishes  flame,  and  suffocates  animals,  whence  zdinert 
give  it  the  name  of  choke-damp. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject:  the  elasticity,  or  spring  of  fSa^ 
contained  in  our  flesh,  was  clearly  shown  by  experiment  when 
I  pumped  the  air  from  under  your  hand. 

Ch.  Was  that  the  cause  of  its  swelling  downward? 

Fa,  It  was:  and  it  will  account  for  the  pain  you  felt,  which 
was  greater,  and  of  a  very  different  kind  from  that  which  Jou 
would  have  experienced  by  a  dead  weight  being  laid  on  tliB 
back  of  the  hand,  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  air. 

Cupping  is  an  operation  performed  on  this  principle.  Some 
operators  will  tell  you  that  they  draw  up  the  flesh;  but  if  tliqf - 
were  to  speak  correctly,  they  would  say  they  took  away  a  gtvifr 
portion  of  the  external  air  by  dilatation  from  that  part  of  the ' 
body  enclosed  under  the  glass,  and  then  the  elastic  force  o& ' 
the  air  within  extended  and  puffed  out  the  flesh  in  readiness 
for  their  lancets. 

Em,  When  I  saw  you  cupped,  he  did  not  use  an  air-pump, 
but  little  glasses,  to  raise  the  flesh. 

Fa,  Glasses  closed  at  the  top  are  now  generally  employed, 
in  which  the  operator  holds  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp:  by  the 
heat  of  this  the  elasticity  of  the  air  in  the  glass  is  increased^ 
and  a  great  part  of  it  thereby  driven  out  by  dilatation*    la 
this  state  the  glass  is  put  on  the  part  to  be  cupped;  and  as 
the  inward  air  cools,  it  contracts,  and  the  glass  adheres  taAft 
flesh  by  the  difference  of  the  pressure  of  the  internal  and  - 
exteiiial  air:  immediately  upon  this  a  number  of  small  lancets 
are  suddenly  propelled  by  a  spring  into  the  swollen  flesh,  aad 
the  blood  flows  from  the  wounds  to  the  extent  required:  tiie  \ 
instrument  containing  the  lancets  is  called  the  Bcarificator^' 
and  the  tenn  cupping  is  used,  because  glass  cups  are  em- 
ployed  in  the  operation.     If  properly  performed,  it  is  by  no 
means  painful. 
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,  .Bj  some  persons,  however,  the  Bjrmge  is  considered  as 
lie  moet  effiectaal  method  of  performing  the  operation; 
bflKmose  hf  flame  the  air  cannot  be  rarefied  more  than 
||ie  half;  whereas  bj  the  syringe,  a  few  strokes  will  nearly 

i.'H^rQ  is  another  little  sqnare  bottle,  like  that  before  men 
toied  (fig.  15),  excepting  that  it  is  full  of  air,  and  the  mouth 
naiked  so  closely  that  none  of  it  can  escape.     I  enclose  it 
n^fain  the  wire  cage  b,  and  in  this  state  bring  them  under  the 
leodver,  and  exhaust  the  external  air. 

d.  With  what  a  loud  report  it  has  burst! 

Feu  You  can  easily  conceive  now  in  what  manner  this 
invisible  fluid  endeavours  continually,  by  its  elastic  force,  to 
dilate  itself. 

JSm»  Why  did  you  place  the  wire  cage  over  the  bottle? 
:  JRok  To  prevent  the  pieces  of  the  bottle  from  breaking  the 
netSyer;  an  accident  that  would  probably  have  happened 
wiiJiout  this  precaution.  ^ 

c.jAgain,  take  a  new-laid  egg,  and  make  a  small  hole  in  the 
IMeend  of  it;  then,  with  that  end  downwards,  place  it  in  an 
fej^lnirf  under  the  receiver,  and  exhaust  the  air;  the  whole 
mt^nta  of  the  egg  will  be  forced  out  into  the  glass  by  the 
dastie  spring  of  the  small  bubble  of  air  which  is  always  to  be 
frand  in  the  large  end  of  a  4iew-laid  egg. 


QUESTIONS  FOE  EXAMINATION. 


What  if  the  nature  of  elastic  bodies? 
WBoir  is  elasticity  defined?— Do 
lnljbodtea  pooseM  this  property? — 
Hfim  iatbe  elaisticity  of  the  air  demon- 
MflBea?  — What  will  fig.  8  show  in 
IMollir  iillft? — Explain  the  experi- 
i|M  eysHibited  by  fig.  18.  Can  a 
d^ljin^M  iqyplebe  made  to  look  plump 
iidfiUr  to  the  sight,  and  on  what  does 
ibiipeBd?— VRiy  does  ale  that  is 
9t0ttf  wann  pot  on  the  appearance  of 
bsmig  imder  the  exhausted  receiver  of 
tfa»  flfr-pmiip? — What  efTect  is  pro- 


duced on  beer  and  other  liquids  by 
taking  from  them  the  air  ?  —  By  ad- 
mitting the  air  again,  does  it  produce 
the  same  lively  taste  in  the  liquids  that 
they  had  before  ?  and  if  not,  why  so? — 
What  air  is  that  combined  with  beer? 

—  How  do  you  account  for  the  pain 
felt  by  exhausting  the  air  flx)m  under 
the  hand? — How  is  cupping  performed  ? 

—  How  do  the  glasses  that  are  used 
in  the  operation  act  ?  —  Tell  me  what 
fig.  16  is  meant  to  show.  — What  expe- 
riment i8sho\vnwith  a  new-laid  egg? 
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CONVERSATION  VHI. 

JF    THE    COMPRESSION    OF    AIR* 

Father,  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  compressibility  of  aii^ 
which  it  is  proper  to  describe  here,  as  it  is  a  consequence  of  its 
elasticity:  for,  whatever  is  elastic,  is  capable  of  being  forced 
into  a  smaller  space.  In  this  respect,  air  differs  very  mate- 
rially from  other  fluids. 

Ch,  You  told  us  that  water  was  compressible  in  a  very 
small  degree. 

Fa,  I  did  so:  but  the  compression  which  can  be  effected  witb 
the  greatest  power  is  so  very  small,  that,  without  the  greater 
attention  and  nicety  in  conducting  the  experiments,  it  would 
never  have  been  discovered.  Air,  however,  is  capable  of.being 
compressed  into  a  very  small  space,  compared  with  what  it 
naturally  possesses. 

Em,  The  e:^eriment  you  made,  by  plunging  an  ale-gUfli 
into  water  with  its  mouth  downwards,  clearly  proved  thaitbl 
air  which  it  contained  was  capable  of  being  reduced  into  • 
smaller  space. 

Fa.  This  bended  tube  A  b  c  is  closed  at  a  and  open 
at  c.  It  is,  in  the  common  state,  f^ill  of  air.  I  first  pour 
into  it  a  little  quicksilver,  just  sufficient  to  cover  the**" 
bottom  a  h :  now  the  air  iu  each  leg  is  of  the  same  den-  x 
sity;  and  as  that  contained  in  a  b  cannot  escape,  because 
the  lighter  fluid  will  be  always  uppermost,  when  I  pour  " 
more  quicksilver  in  at  c,  its  weight  will  condense  the  ^'  ^ 
air  in  the  leg  a  b  ;  for  the  air  which  filled  the  whole  length  of  die 
leg  is,  by  the  weight  of  the  quicksilver  in  c  b,  pressed  intotbe 
smaller  space  a  x\  which  space  will  be  diminished  as  the  we%]tt 
is  increased:  so  that,  by  increasing  the  length  of  the  cohuDB 
of  mercury  in  c  b,  the  air  in  the  other  leg  will  be  more  and 
more  condensed.  Hence  we  learn  that  the  elastic  spring  of 
air  is  always,  and  under  all  circumstances,  equal  to  the  ftice 
which  compresses  it. 

Ch.  How  is  that  proved? 

Fa,  If  the  spring  with  which  the  air  endeavours  to  expand 
itself,  when  it  is  compressed,  were  less  than  the  compressing 
force,  it  must  yield  still  farther  to  that  force;  that  is,  if  the 


^ 
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spring  of  the  air  in  a  or  were  less  than  equal  to  the  weight  of 
the  mercury  in  the  other  leg,  it  would  be  forced  into  a  yet 
smaller  space;  but  if  the  spring  were  greater  than  the  weight 
pressing  upon  it,  it  would  not  have  yielded  so  much;  for  you 
are  well  aware  that  action  and  re-action  are  equal,  and  act  in 
^^Kisite  directions. 

Yoa  can  now  easily  understand  why  the  lower  regions  of 
ibt  atmosphere  are  denser  than  those  higher. 

Em,  Because  they  are  pressed  upon  by  all  the  air  that  it 
above  them,  and  therefore  condensed  into  a  smaller  space. 

Fa,  Consequently  the  air  grows  gradually  thinner,  till,  at 
a  considerable  height,  it  may  be  conceived  to  degenerate  to 
Qothmg.  Suppose  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  atmosphere 
ft)  be  divided  into  100  parts,  or  strata,  each  au  ounce  in  weight: 
tiie  lowest  part  would  support  the  99  ounces  above  it,  and  of 
eoarse  be  considerably  compressed  by  the  weight;  the  next 
•port  would  have  to  support  less,  and  so  on  gradually,  till  it 
camQ  to  the  uppermost  stratum,  which  would  only  have  to 
K^pport  its  own  weight  of  one  ounce:  from  this  we  can  easily 
^Huigine  the  different  degrees  of  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at 
^be  level  of  the  sea  and  on  the  toips  of  lofty  mountains,  and  so  in 
the  opposite  direction,  if  a  pit  were  dug  to  acn  inmiense  depth, 
apid  by  way  of  argument,  say  to  the  extent  of  thirty  miles,  the 
density  of  the  air  occasioned  by  the  superincumbent  pressure 
would  approach  to  that  of  water;  and  at  42  miles  it  would  be 
of  the  samie  density  as  quicksilver.  These  different  densities  of 
thftt  air,  however,  may  be  familiarly  illustrated  by  conceiving 
twenty  or  thirty  equd  packs  of  wool  placed  one  upon  another, 
ihe  lowest  will  be  forced  into  a  less  space;  that  is,  its  parts 
will  be  brought  nearer  together,  and  it  will  be  more  dense 
Ifean  the  next;  and  that  will  be  more  dense  than  the  third 
from  the  bottom,  and  so  on  till  you  come  to  the  uppermost, 
liiiieh  sustains  no  other  pressure  than  that  occasioned  by  the 
veigbt  of  the  incumbent  air,  and  would  therefore  lay  loose, 
•Dd  light. 

Em,  Then  I  suppose  the  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
must  be  very  dense. 

Fa.  No;  for  I  have  observed  to  you  that  water  is  not  an 
elastic  fluid,  and  therefore  not  compressible  into  a  smaller 
Folmue;  so  that  the  water  at  the  top  of  the  ocean  \s  q£  ^n^sssik 
density  with  that  at  the  bottom. 
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Let  us  now  see  the  effects  of  condensed  air,  bj  meand^ln 
artificial  fountain.  This  vessel  is  made  of  strong  copper,  $giXL 
is  about  half  full  of  water.  With  a  syringe  that 
screws  on  to  the  pipe  b  a,  I  force  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  air  into  the  vessel;  so  that  it  is  very  much  con- 
densed. By  turning  the  stop-cock  B  while  I  take  off 
the  syringe,  no  water  can  escape;  and,  instead  of  the 
syringe,  I  put  on  a  jet,  or  very  small  tube;  after  which 
the  stop-cock  is  turned,  and  the  pressure  of  the  con- 
densed air  forces  the  water  through  the  tube  to  a 
very  great  height.    * 

Ch,  Do  you  know  how  high  it  ascends? 
Fa,  Not  exactly:  but  as  the  natural  pressure  of 
the  air  will  raise  water  34  feet,  so,  if  by  condensation, 
its  pressure  be  tripled,  it  will  rise  68  feet*  ' 

Em.  Why  tripled?  Ought  it  not  to  rise  to  this  height  fcy 
a  double  pressure? 

Fa.  You  forget  that  there  is  the  common  pressure  alwiQW 
acting  against,  and  preventing,  the  ascent  of  the  water;  there- 
fore, besides  a  force  within  to  balance  that  without,  there  must 
be  a  double  pressure.  You  must  Ulso  understand  that  the  density 
of  the  air  diminishes  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  its  altitude;  for 
if  at  a  certain  height  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  its  density 
be  one  half  of  that  which  it  is  at  the  surface,  then  at  twice  the 
height  the  density  will  be  only  one  fourth  of  that  which  it  is 
at  the  surface. 

Ch.  You  described  a  syringe  to  be  like  a  common  water 
squirt  How  are  you  able  by  an  instrument  of  this  kind  to 
force  in  so  great  a  quantity  of  air?  Will  it  not  return  by  the 
same  way  it  is  forced  in? 

Fa.  The  only  difference  between  a  condensing  syringe  and 
a  squirt  is,  that,  in  the  former  there  is  a  valve  that  opens 
downwards,  by  which  air  may  be  forced  through  it;  but  the 
instant  the  downward  pressure  ceases,  the  valve,  by  meaas 
of  a  strong  spring,  shuts  closely,  so  that  none  can  return. 

Em.  Will  not  air  escape  during  the  time  you  are  focdng 
in  more  of  the  external  air? 

Fa,  That  would  be  the  case  if  the  syringe-pipe  went  no 
lower  than  that  part  of  the  vessel  which  contains  the  air;  but 
it  reaches  to  a  considerable  depth  in  the  water;  and  as  it  csjukH 
find  its  way  back  up  the  pipe,  it  must  ascend  thraagfa  the 
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Vl^er,  and  caxise  that  pressure  upon  it  which  has  been  de- 
Ifirib^ 

Ch,  To  what  extent  can  air  be  compressed? 
*t^iu  If  the  apparatus  be  strong  enough,  and  a  sufficient 
riM^  implied,  it  may  be  condens^  several  thousand  times; 
iilj;  is,  a  Yossel  which  will  contain  a  gallon  of  air  in  its  natural 
M&e  may  be  made  to  contain  several  thousand  gallons. 
\  ^S^  xneansr  of  a  fountain  of  this  kind,  young  people,  like 
j^WBelves^  may  receive  much  entertainment  with  only  a  few 
^^tional  jets,  which  are  made  to  screw  on  and  ofT.  One 
Idiid  is  so  formed  that  it  will  throw  up  and  sustain  en  the 
Eftream  a  little  cork  ball,  scattering  the  water  all  around. 
Another  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  globe,  pierced  with  a  great 
nomber  of  holes,  all  tending  to  the  centre,  exhibiting  a  very 
pleasing  sphere  of  water.  One  is  contrived  to  show,  in  a  neat 
jlipaier,  the  composition  and  resolution  of  forces  explained  in 
Conversation  xiii.  of  Mechanics.  Some  will  form  cascades; 
'4K(A  by  others,  when  the  sim  shines  at  a  certain  height  in  the 
'MATfiBS,  you  may  exhibit  artificial  rainbows.* 
\r  We  will  now  force  in  a  fresh  supply  of  air,  and  try  some  of 
.Itoe  jets. 

:  .  Em»  I  observed,  in  the  upright  jets,  that  the  height  to 
which  the  water  was  thrown  was  continually  diminishing. 

F<i'  The  reason  is  this:  in  proportion  as  the  quantity 
^' water  in  the  fountain  is  lessened,  the  air  has  more  room  to 
expand,  the  compression  is  diminished,  and  consequently  the 
pressure  becomes  less,  till  at  length  it  is  no  greater  within 
than  it  is  without,  and  then  the  fountain  ceases  altogether 
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Iq  what  respect  does  air  differ  fh>m 
iOdieHIiiids? — Is  air  easily  compressible? 
IfeBffr  me  how  it  is  done. — Explain 
the  experiment  exhibited  by  fig.  18. — 
/Whf  are  the  lower  regions  of  the  at- 
■maifiiete  more  dense  than  those  higher 
mp^ — How  is  the  density  of  the  air 
-^vM^?— What  does  the  artificial 
^mtfltilii  prore? — How  is  the  rise  of  j 


the  water  accbnnted  for  ? — What  is  the 
construction  of  the  condensing  syringe  ? 
—  In  what  respect  does  it  differ  fh>m 
the  common  squirt  ? —  To  what  extent 
can  air  be  compressed  ? — Are  there  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  fountains? — Why  do 
the  streams  coming  from  artificial  foun- 
tains continually  diminish  in  height  ? 


*  .;f  TM*  pbeoomenon  we  shall  describe  and  explain  when  we  treat  of  Optios. 
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CONVERSATION  IX. 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  AIB-PUMP. 

Father,  To  impress  what  we  have  been  considering  mow 
strongly  in  your  memories,  I  shall,  to-day,  exhibit  a,  few 
experiments,  without  any  regard  to  the  particular  suljecto 
under  which  they  might  be  arranged. 

In  this  jar  of  water  I  plunge  some  pieces  of  iron,  zinc,  stone^ 
&c.;  and  you  will  see  that  when  I  exhaust  the  external  pr, 
by  bringing  the  jar  under  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump,  'tbe 
elastic  power  of  the  air  contained  in  the  pores  of  these  s^d 
substances  will  force  them  out  in  a  multitude  of  globules, 
and  exhibit  a  very  pleasing  spectacle,  like  the  pearly  dew- 
drops  on  the  blades  of  grass;  but  when  I  admit  the  air,  they, 
will  suddenly  disappear. 

Em.  This  proves  what  you  told  us  a  day  or  two  ago,  tM, 
substances  in  general  contain  a  great  deal  of  air. 

Fa,  Instead  of  bodies  of  this  kind,  I  will  plunge  in  sooie 
vegetable  substances,  such  as  a  piece  or  two  of  the  stem  of 
beet-root,  angelica,  edible  rhubarb,  &c. ;  and  now  observe,  when 
I  have  exhausted  tne  receiver,  what  a  quantity  of  air  is  forced 
out  of  the  little  vessels  of  these  plants  by  means  of  its  elasticity. 

Ch,  From  this  experiment  we  may  conclude  that  air  makes 
no  small  part  of  all  vegetable  substances. 

Fa,  To  this  piece  of  cork,  which  of  itself  would  swim  on 
the  surface  of  water,  I  have  tied  some  lead,  just  enough 
to  make  it  sink.  By  taking  off  the  external  pressure,  thfe 
cork  will  bring  the  lead  up  to  the  surface. 

Fm,  Is  that  because,  when  the  pressure  is  taken  ofij  the 
substance  of  the  cork  expands,  and  becomes  specifically  lighter 
than  it  was  before? 

Fa.  It  is:  this  experiment  may  be  varied  by  sinking  a. 
bladder  in  water,  in  which  is  tied  up  a  very  small  quantify  ot 
air,  for  when  the  external  pressure  is  removed,  the  elasticity 
of  the  air  within  the  bladder  will  expand  it,  make  it  specificaQj^ 
lighter  than  water,  and  bring  it  to  the  surface. 

The  next  experiment  shows  that  the  ascent  of  smoke  aiid 
vapours  depends  on  the  air.  I  will  blow  out  this  candle,  and 
put  it  under  the  receiver;  the  smoke  now  rises  to  the  top;  but 
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Q  as  tlie  air  is  exhausted  to  a  certain  degree,  the  smoke 
ids,  like  all  other  heavy  bodies. 

Do  smoke  and  vapours  rise  because  they  are  lighter 
he  surrounding  air? 

Yes:  sometimes  you  see  smoke  from  a  chimney  rise 
perpendicularly  in  a  long  column;  the  air  then  is  very 
:  at  other  times  you  may  see  it  descend,  which  is  a  proof 
he  density  of  the  atmosphere  is  very  much  diminished, 
;,  in  fact,  less  than  that  of  the  smoke.  And  at  all  times 
noke  can  ascend  no  higher  than  where  it  meets  with  air 
density  equal  to  itself;  and  there  it  will  spread  about 

cloud.    . 

I.  What  is  smoke,  Papa? 

.  Properly  speaking,  smoke  is  nothing  more  than  the 
igmned  and  very  minute  particles  of  fuel,  which  are  car- 
[p  by  the  warm  and  rarefied  air,which  is  so  much  lighter 
he  atmosphere;  but  when  these  are  cooled  and  condensed, 
lescend  again,  and  often  assume  the  appearance  of  small 
flakes. 

is  figure  is  usually  called  the  lungs  glass. 
idder  is.  tied  close  about  the  little  pipe  a, 
I  is  screwed  into  the  bottle  a.  I  introduce 
ler  the  receiver  a  b,  and  begin  to  exhaust 
r  of  the  receiver,  and  that  in  the  bladder, 
innicating  with  it,  will  also  be  withdrawn : 
lastic  force  of  the  air  in  the  bottle  A  will 
press  the  bladder  into  the  shrivelled  state  represented  in 
gure.  I  will  admit  the  air,  which  expands  the  bladder; 
bus  by  alternately  exhausting  and. re-admitting  the  air, 
w  the  action  of  the  lungs  in  breathing.  But  perhaps  the 
^ing  experiment  will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  subject, 
ifesents  the  lungs,  b  the  windpipe 
ig  to  them,  which  is  closely  fixed 
3  neck  of  the  bottle  from  which 
ir  cannot  escape:  d  is  a  bladder 
k>  the  bottom,  and  in  its  disten- 
state  (fig.  21)  will,  with  the 
oal  cavity  of  the  bottle,  represent 
cavity  of  the  body  which  sur- 
is  the  lungs  at  the  moment  you  have  taken  in  breath:  I 
tip  P  as  in  fig.  22,  and  now  the  bladder  is  shrivelled 


Fig.  20. 


Fig.  21. 


Fig.  St. 
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by  the  pressure  of  the  external  air  in  the  bottle,  and  represent! 
the  lungs  just  at  the  moment  of  expiration. 

Em.  Does  fig.  21  show  the  state  of  the  lungs  after  I  hi^ 
drawn  in  mj  breath,  and  fig.  22  when  I. have  thrown  it  «iiit 
forcibly? 

Fa,  That  is  what  the  figures  are  intended  to  reporeaen(; 
and  they  are  well  adapted  to  show  the  elevation  imd  ooof* 
pression  of  the  lungs,  although  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  th^ 
the  action  of  the  lungs  in  breathing  depends  upon  air  in  iOw 
same  manner  as  that  in  the  bladder  does  upon  the  air  wbidi 
is  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  bottle. 

Ch,  For  what  purpose,  Papa,  is  the  air  taken  into  the 
lungs? 

Fa,  The  object  of  taking  air  into  the  lungs,  called  respirafaoii, 
is  to  aerate  the  blood,  that  is,  make  some  interchange  of  ingre- 
dients between  that  fluid  and  the  air;  and  without  which,  Ite 
functions  of  the  brain  would  cease,  and  animal  life  be  destro|fM. 
It  has  been  found  that  the  lungs  decompose  the  air  iniA  iti 
elemental  principles,  or  constituent  gaaes,  and  while  retair — 
the  oxygen  for  the  aeration  of  the  blood  and  support  of 
it  rejects  the  nitrogen,  and  expels  also  with  it  a  consider 
portion  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  aqueous  vapour.  Fromthif 
fact,  it  may  be  understood  why  crowded  rooms,  where  th(| 
oxygen  has  been  inspired,  and  so  much  carbonic  acid  expirej^ 
and  the  air,  thus  deteriorated,  and  breathed  again  and  agaiiv 
are  so  unhealthy  and  oppressive,  often  causing  intense  head* 
ache,  and  considerable  languor.  It  is  the  oxygen  of  the  aiJ 
that  gives  the  red  colour  to  the  blood. 

But  to  proceed:  I  have  exactly  balanced  on  this  scale-beam 
a  piece  of  lead  and  a  piece  of  cork:  in  this  state  I  will  intro- 
duce them  under  the  receiver,  and  exhaust  the  air. 

Ch,  The  cork  now  seems  to  be  heavier  than  the  lead. 

Fa.  In  air,  each  body  lost  a  weight  proportional  to  its  hulki 
but  when  the  air  is  taken  away,  the  weight  lost  will  be 
restored:  but  as  the  lead  lost  least,  it  will  now  retrieve  the 
least,  consequently  the  cork  will  preponderate  with  the  Sl| 
ference  of  the  weights  restored  by  taking  away  the  air* 

Thus  you  see  that,  in  a  vacuum,  a  pound  of  corky  orfiaMn^ 
would  be  heavier  Maw  a  pound  qflead,  ^ 
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QUESTIONS  FOB  EXAIUNATIOK. 


Mf  b  it  prored  that  varioiis  8ab> 
xs,  ftg  metals,  stones,  &c.,  contain 
—Show  the  same  ofyegetables.— 
t  is  inferred  from  this  experiment  ? 
bat  is  the  explanation  of  the  ex- 
tent with  cork? — Can  the  same 
owB  t^  a  bladder? — Upon  what 
the  ascent  of  smoke  and  yapours 
id? — Why  does  the  smoke  of  a 


chimney  sometimes  rise  Tery  Iijgfa  and 
in  a  perpendicolar  direction  ?  —  What 
is  fig.  20  intended  to  show? — "Rig^lain 
the  same  by  means  of  figs.  21  and  22.— 
What  is  the  experiment  of  lead  and 
cork  intended  to  prove  ?  —  How  is  this 
explained  ?  —  In  what  state  ia  a  potmd 
of  feathers  heavier  than  a  pound  of 
lead? 


CONVERSATION  X. 


OF   THE   AIR-GUN.  AND    SOUND. 

aiher.  The  air-gun  is  an  instrument,  the  effects  of  which 

itid  on  the  elasticity  and  compression  of  air. 

IBI.  Is  it  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  common  guns? 

*.  Air-guns  will  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  musket  or 

ing-piece:  bullets  discharged  from  them  will  kill  animals 

te  distance  of  50  or  60  yards.     They  make  no  report;  and, 

cconnt  of  the  great  mischief  they  are  capable  of  doing, 

loat  much  chance  of  discovery,  they  are  often  the  instru- 

fc  of  the  assassin,  and  are  therefore  deemed  illegal,  and  are, 

aght  to  be,  found  nowhere  but  among  the  apparatus  of 

ncperimental  philosopher. 

h.  Can  you  show  us  the  construction  of  an  air-gun? 

»•  It  was  formerly  a  very  complex  machine,  but  now  its 

traction  is  very  simple;  this  is  one  of  the  most  approved. 


Fig.  23. 


0f .  In  appearance  it  is  very  much  like  a  common  musket^ 

the  addition  of  a  round  ball. 
0*  That  ball,  c,  is  hollow,  and  contains  the  condensed  air, 

which  it  is  forced  by  means  of  a  syringe,  and  then 
wred  to  the  barrel  of  the  gun. 
i.  1b  there  fixed  to  the  ball  c  a  valve  opening  inwards? 

Y 
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Fa,  There  is:  and  when  the  leaden  bullet  is  rammed  down, 
the  trigger  is  pulled  back,  which  forces  down  the  hook  b  upon 
the  pin  connected  with  the  valve,  and  liberates  a  portion  of 
the  condensed  air;  this^  rushing  through  a  hole  in  the  lock 
into  the  barrel,  will  impel  the  buDet  to  a  great  distance:  the 
bullet,  however,  must  fit  the  barrel  exactly,  so  as  to  admit 
no  windage. 

Em,  Does  not  all  the  air  escape  at  once? 

Fa,  No:  if  the  gun  be  well  made,  the  copper  ball  will  con- 
tain enough  for  15  or  20  separate  charges:  so  that  one  of  these 
guns  is  capable  of  doing  much  more  execution,  in  a  given 
time,  than  a  common  fowling-piece,  but  it  is  not  so  applicable 
from  requiring  some  time  to  charge  it. 

Ch,  Does  not  the  stren£;th  of  the  charges  diminish  each 
time? 

Fa,  Certainly:  because  the  condensation  becomes  less  npon 
the  loss  of  every  portion  of  air;  so  that  after  a  few  dischargei^ 
the  ball  will  be  projected  only  a  short  distance.  To  remedy 
this  inconvenience,  you  might  carry  a  spare  ball  or  two  ready 
filled  with  condensed  air  in  your  pocket,  to  screw  on  when 
the  other  was  exhausted.  This  kind  of  instrument  is  some- 
times made  as  a  walking-stick. 

Ch,  I  should  like  to  have  one  of  them 

Fa,  I  dare  say  you  would:  but  you  must  not  be  trusted 
with  instruments  capable  of  doing  much  mischief,  till  it  is 
quite  certain  that  your  reason  will  restrain  you  from  actions 
that  might  annoy  or  endanger  other  persons  as  well  as  your- 
self. 

A  still  more  formidable  instrument  is  called  the  magazim 
wind-gun.  In  this  there  is  a  magazine  of  bullets  as  well  as 
another  of  air,  and  when  it  is  properly  chai'ged,  the  buUets 
may  be  projected  one  after  another  as  fast  as  the  gun  can  be 
cocked  and  the  pan  opened.  The  syringe  in  these  is  fixed  to 
the  butt  of  the  gun,  by  which  it  is  easily  charged,  and  may  be 
kept  in  that  state  for  a  great  while. 

Ck,  What  is  the  difference  of  effect  between  condeiuied 
air  and  gunpowder  in  propelling  buDets? 

Fa,  The  elastic  force  of  ignited  gunpowder  may  be  esti- 
mated at  from  1000  to  2000  times  greater  than  tliat  of  common 
air;  so  that  air  must  be  condensed  upwards  of  1000  times  to 
possess  the  same  propulsive  power  as  gunpowder.     And  since 
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velocity  is  as  the  square  root  of  the  force,  if  the  condensation 
is  only  ten  times,  the  force  acquired  is  only  one  hundredth  part 
of  that  of  gunpowder;  in  the  air-gun,  however,  the  propelling 
force  is  continued  against  the  huUet  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  barrel,  which  is  not  so  with  gunpowder,  for 
the  force  ceases  to  act  some  time  before  the  bullet  quits  the 
barrel. 

Em.  Do€;S  air  never  lose  its  elastic  power? 

Fa.  It  would  be  too  much  to  assert  that  it  never  will:  but 
experiments  have  been  tried  upon  different  portions  of  it, 
wmch  have  been  found  as  elastic  as  ever  after  the  lapse  of 
many  months,  and  even  years. 

Ch.  What  is  this  bell  for? 

Fa.  I  took  it  out  to  show  you  that  air  is  the  medium  by 
which,  in  general,  sound  is  communicated.  I  will  place  it 
under  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump,  and  exhaust  the  air. 
Now  observe  the  clapper  of  the  bell  while  I  shake  the  appa- 
hktn's. 

JEm.  I  see  clearly  that  the  clapper  strikes  the  side  of  the 
Bi^;  but  I  do  not  hear  the  least  noise. 

Fa.  Turn  the  cock  and  admit  the  air.  Now  you  hear  the 
sound  plainly  enough: — and  if  I  use  the  syringe  and  a  different 
kind  of  glass,  so  as  to  condense  the  air,  the  sound  will  be  very 
much  increased.  Dr.  Desaguliers  says,  that  in  air  twice  as 
dense  as  common  air  he  could  hear  the  sound  of  a  bell  at 
doable  the  distance. 

Ch.  Is  it  on  account  of  the  different  densities  of  the  atmo- 
n»here  that  we  hear  St.  Paul's  clock  so  much  plainer  at  one 
tmae  than  at  another? 

'.Pa.  Undoubtedly  the  different  degrees  of  density  in  the 
stffibspherewill  occasion  some  difference;  but  the  principal  cause 
depends  on  the  quarter  from  which  the  wind  blows;  for  as 
Ae. direction  of  that  is  towards  or  opposite  to  our  house,  we 
liSar  the  clock  more  or  less  distinctly. 

Em,  Does  it  not  require  great  strength  to  condense  air? 

Fa  That  depends  much  on  the  size  of  the  piston  belonging 
to  the  syringe:  for  the  force  required  increases  in  proportion 
to  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  piston. 

Suppose  the  area  of  the  base  of  the  piston  to  be  one  inch, 
and  you  have  already  forced  so  much  air  into  the  vessel  that 
its  diensity  is  double  that  of  common  air;  the  resistange  opposed 

y2 
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to  you  will  be  equal  to  15  pounds;  but  if  you  would  have  itt«B 
times  as  dense,  the  resistance  will  be  equal  to  150  pounds. 
Ih,  That  would  be  more  than  I  could  manage. 

Fa,  Well,  then,  you  must  take  a  syringe  the  area  of  whose 
piston  is  only  half  an  inch;  and  then  the  resistance  would  be 
equal  to  only  the  fourth  part  of  150  pounds,  because  the  square 
of  ^  is  equjd  to  ^.* 

Em.  You  said  that  the  air  was  generally  the  medium  by 
which  sound  is  conveyed  to  our  ears.     Is  it  not  always  so? 

Fa,  Air  is  always  a  good  conductor  of  sound;  so  is  ioe  and 
frozen  snow,  but  water  is  a  still  better.  Two  stones  being 
struck  together  under  water,  the  sound  may  be  heard  at  a 
greater  distance,  by  the  ear  placed  under  water  in  the  same 
river,  than  it  can  through  the  air.  In  calm  weather  a  wliiiqper 
may  be  heard  across  a  wide  river. 

The  slightest  scratch  of  a  pin  at  one  end  of  a  long  piece  of 
timber  may  be  heard  by  the  ear  applied  close  to  the  other  eac^ 
though  it  could  not  be  heard  at  half  the  distance  through  the 
ah*. 

The  earth  is  not  a  bad  conductor  of  sound.  It  is  said,  that 
by  applying  the  ear  to  the  ground,  the  trampling  of  horses 
may  be  heard  much  sooner  than  it  could  be  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  air.  Eecourse  has  sometimes  been  had  to  this 
mode  of  learning  the  approach  of  a  hostile  army. 

Take  a  long  strip  of  flannel,  and  in  the  middle  tie  a  common 
poker,  which  answers  as  well  as  anything,  leaving  the  ends  at 
liberty:  these  ends  must  be  roDed  round  the  end  of  the  first 
finger  of  each  hand,  and  then,  stopping  the  ears  with  the  ends 
of  these  fingers,  strike  the  poker,  thus  suspended,  against  any 
body,  such  as  the  edge  of  a  steel  fender;  the  depth  of  the  tone 
wliich  the  stroke  will  return  is  amazing:  that  made  bjtbe 
largest  church  bell  is  not  to  be  compared  with  it. — Tlnis  it 
appears  that  flannel  is  an  excellent  conductor  of  sound.  But 
before  we  proceed  I  will  put  a  few  questions,  to  ascertain  your 
knowledge  of  these  S-ibjects  as  far  as  we  have  gone. 

And  first,  what  conclusions  do  you  deduce  from  this  con- 
versation on  the  nature  of  air? 

C%.  I  understand  that  the  particles  of  air  give  way  to  evesy 
small  impression,  and  move  freely  among  one  another;  so  that 

•  The  square  of  any  nmnber  being  the  number  multiplied  into  itself  i  X  (  - 
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any  force  that  presses  upon  air,  presses  in  all  directions  simul- 
taneoualj. 

•     Fa.  Tell  me,  Emma,  what  occasions  air  to  be  sometimes 
denser  than  at  other  times. 

Emu  It  becomes  denser  when  the  pressure  upon  it  is  in- 
creaaed. 

Fa,  And  what  causes  it  to  expand? 

Em,  A  diminution  of  pressure,  as  you  proved  to  us  by  the 
experiments  we  have  just  witnessed. 

Fa*  What  force  is  it,  Charles,  that  compresses  conmaon 

.  Ch.  It  is  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere;  and  the  spring  of 
air  is  equal  to  that  weight;  for  they  always  balance  each  other, 
and  produce  equal  effects. 

Fa,  What  is  the  power  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere? 

Ch.  Near  the  surface  of  the  earth  it  is  said  to  be  about 
ifteen  pounds  avoirdupois  upon  every  square  inch. 

Fut^  What  do  you  remember  respecting  the  elasticity  of  the 
air? 

Ch,  We  have  been  shown,  under  the  head  of  repulsion^  that 
if  the  particles  of  a  fluid  repel  each  other  with  a  force  recipro- 
eally  proportional  to  their  distances,  such  a  fluid  will  be 
ekustio,  and  capable  of  compression;  and  the  repulsive  force, 
as  well  as  the  attractive,  seems  to  stop  at  the  first  particles  it 
aets  upon;  never  extending  itself  to  other  particles,  which  lie 
beyond  the  first  in  a  right  line. 

Feu  What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  the  repulsive  property  of 
fte  particles  of  air? 

Oi.  There  is  an  opinion  that  it  is  produced  Irom  certain 
ponderous  substances,  and  that  it  is  not  to  be  overcome  and 
changed  into  attraction  by  any  known  force  whatever. 
SWierefore,  when  water  is  changed  into  vapoiu',  by  having  its 
parts  separated  and  put  into  a  state  of  repulsion,  the  vapour 
ia  lighter  than  air;  and  for  this  reason  they  float  in  it,  and  are 
raised  up  to  a  considerable  height  in  the  atmosphere,  where 
ita  weight,  and  consequently  its  pressure  and  density,  is  less 
than  when  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  equal  to  the 
alraAum  in  which  it  takes  its  rest. 

.  fin.  Then  you  conclude  that  a  moist  atmosphere  is  heavier 
than  a  clear  and  dry  one? 

(^  Yes;  in  the  proportion  that  a  quantity  of  suspended 
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vapours  in  the  first  case  exceeds  the  quantity  of  suspemled 
vapours  in  the  second. 

Fa,  Do  moist  vapours  lessen  the  elasticity  of  the  air? 

CK  Yes;  because  the  force  of  repulsion  in  them  is  less  that 
in  the  particles  of  air. 

Fa.  Can  you  tell  me,  Emma,  why  vapours  are  sometimes 
visible,  and  at  other  times  not  visible? 

Em.  When  the  surrounding  air  is  nearly  of  the  same  tem- 
perature as  the  water  from  which  the  vapours  rise,  they  aie 
invisible;  but  when  the  air  is  colder  than  the  water,  the 
vapour  is  condensed  as  it  rises,  and  becomes  visible.  Henoe 
it  is  that  the  breath  of  animals  is  visible  only  in  cold  weather. 

Fa.  What  do  you  imagine  the  height  of  our  atmosphere  to 
be? 

Ch.  If  the  air  were  a  compressed  fluid,  the  height  of  the 
atmosphere  would  be  twenty-nine  thousand  feet,  or  somewhat 
above  Ave  miles;  but  as  the  air  is  elastic,  and  expands  itself 
at  all  altitudes  in  proportion  as  the  pressiu'e  of  the  incumbent 
part  of  the  atmosphere  decreases,  the  atmosphere  must  extend 
to  a  much  greater  height  than  that  above  mentioned. 

Fa.  Can  you  describe  to  me  the  general  properties  of 
common  air? 

Ch.  I  have  understood  that  it  partially  consists  of  a  certain 
vivifying  spirit,  or  gas,  termed  oxygen,  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  preservation  and  continuance  of  animal  life. 

Fa.  What  are  the  properties,  then,  of  this  vivifying  gas? 

Ch.  It  is  a  supporter  of  combustion,  and  consequently  of  a 
nature  proper  to  feed  fire. 

Fa.  How  do  you  make  this  evident? 

Ch.  "By  several  instances;  but  the  most  striking  is,  that  if 
we  blow  a  fire,  it  burns  more  fiercely,  for  the  current  of  air 
feeds  the  fire  with  a  continual  supply  of  inflammable  partidesi 
and  if  the  fire  goes  out  of  itself,  it  is  from  not  having  been 
eflectively  fed  with  fresh  air.  It  is  very  well  known  that  if 
we  wish  to  make  a  fire  burn  well,  it  must  be  supplied  with  a 
current  of  fresh  air. 

Fa.  How  is  air  rendered  unhealthy? 

Ch.  By  passing  through  the  fire  or  through  the  lutigs  dt 
any  animal,  and  by  corruption  and  putrefaction,  as  frequently 
experienced  in  the  hold  of  a  ship,  in  mines,  weUs,  and  other 
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dose  places,  which  are  all  charged  with  that  deleterious  gas, 
called  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Fa,  I  am  glad  to  find  you  both  have  been  so  attentive:  in 
our  next  conversation  we  will  proceed  with  the  nature  of 
flound. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 


D^Mi  whttt  do  the  effects  of  the  air- 
i?  — Will  air-guns  act  like 
gnns? — What  are  the  cha- 
I  of  air-gims  ? — Explain  the 
i<rfan  air-gun. — Does  all 
tli0  air  of  an  air-gun  escape  at  a  single 
dtoehazge?  —  Does  the  strength  of  each 
dlH^atfge  remain  the  same  ?  —  What 
ii  tiie  magazine  wii)d-gun  P  —  Does  air 
unrcr  lose  its  elastic  power  ? — How  is  it 
fNMfed  that  air  is  the  medium  of  sound  ? 


—  Why  are  sounds  from  a  distance 
heard  so  much  plainer  at  one  time  than 
another  ?  —  Is  great  strength  required 
to  condense  air? — Upon  what  does 
the  power  required  for  condensing  de- 
pend?—  How  may  it  be  regulated  to 
any  given  degree  ? —  Is  there  any  other 
body  besides  air  that  will  convey  sound  ? 

—  Is  the  earth  a  good  conductor  ?  — 
What  experiment  is  shown  with  a  slip 
of  flannel? 
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Father,  "We  shall  devote  this  conversation  to  the  consider- 
ation of  some  curious  circumstances  relating  to  sound;  which, 
as  depending  upon  the  air,  will  come  very  properly  under 
Fnenmatics;  and  in  doing  so  we  must  transfer  our  ideas  from 
the  sensation  to  the  motion  that  excites  that  sensation. 

Ch,  You  showed  us  yesterday  that  the  stroke  made  by  the 
clapper  of  a  bell  was  not  audible  when  it  was  under  an 
exhausted  receiver.     Is  air  the  cause  of  sound? 

Fa.  Certainly,  in  many  cases  it  is:  of  this  kind  is  thunder, 
ffie  most  awful  sound  in  nature.  In  fact,  sound  is  produced 
by  the  quick  vibration  of  some  body,  and  it  can  only  reach 
toe  ear  by  means  of  the  air  or  some  other  elastic  fluid. 

JEwi.  Is  thunder  produced  by  the  air? 

Fa.  Thunder  is  generally  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the 
concussion  or  striking  together  of  two  bodies  of  air;  for  light- 
nings darting  through  the  air,  causes,  by  its  great  velocity,  a 
yactiumy  and  the  separated  bodies  of  air  rushing  together  pro- 
duce the  noise  we  call  thunder.  The  same  effect,  only  in 
miniature,  is  produced  by  th(i  ignition  o?  g,\iii\)ON^^'Kc. 
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Ch.  Can  the  report  of  a  large  cannon  be  called  a  miniatuM 
imitation?  I  remember  being  once  in  a  room  at  the  distanoo 
of  but  a  few  paces  from  the  Tower  guns  when  they  were  fixed, 
and  the  noise  was  infinitely  worse  than  any  thunder  that  I 
ever  heard. 

Fa.  This  was  because  you  were  near  to  them:  gunpowder, 
so  tremendous  as  it  is  in  air,  when  inflamed  in  a  vaemtm 
makes  no  more  sound  than  the  bell  in  like  circumstances. 

Mr.  Cotes  mentions  a  very  curious  experiment,  which  was 
contrived  to  show  that  sound  cannot  penetrate  -through  a 
vacuum.  A  strong  receiver,  filled  with  common  atmospheric 
air,  in  which  a  beU  was  suspended,  was  screwed  down  to  a 
brass  plate  so  tight  that  no  air  could  escape,  and  this  was 
included  in  a  much  larger  receiver.  When  the  air  bctwrcta 
the  two  receivers  was  exhausted,  the  sound  of  the  bell  could 
not  be  heard. 

£m.  Could  it  be  heard  before  the  air  was  taken  away? 

Fa,  Yes:  and  also  the  moment  it  was  re-admitted. 

Ch,  What  is  the  reason  that  some  bodies  sound  so  much 
better  than  others?  Bell-metal  is  more  musical  than  copptf 
or  brass;-  and  these  sound  much  better  than  many  other  sub- 
stances 

Fa,  All  sonorous  bodies  are  elastic,  the  parts  of  which,  by 
percussion,  are  made  to  vibrate,  and  as  long  as  the  yibratioos 
continue  corresponding  vibrations  are  communicated  to  the 
air;  and  these  produce  sound.  Musical  chords  and  bells  will 
illustrate  this. 

Fm,  The  vibrations  of  the  bell  are  not  visible;  and  musical 
chords  will  vibrate  after  the  sound  has  ceased. 

Fa.  If  light  particles  of  dust  be  on  the  outside  of  a  bell 
when  it  is  struck,  you  will,  by  their  motion,  have  no  doubt 
but  that  the  particles  of  the  metal  move  too,  though  not  suf- 
ficiently to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye:  and  although  the 
motion  of  a  musical  string  continues  after  the  sound  ceases  to 
be  heai'd,  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  sound  is  not  still  produoed, 
but  only  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  strong  to  produce  a  senaatkm 
in  the  ear.  You  see  in  a  dark  night  the  fiash  of  a  gunj 
but,  being  at  a  considerable  distance  from  it,  you  hear  ne 
report. 

If,  however,  you  knew  that  the  light  was  occasioned  by  the 
ignition  of  gunpowder  in  a  musket  or  pistol,  you  would  con- 
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ehsde  that  it  was  attended  with  sound,  though  it  was  not 
sufficiently  strong  to  reach  the  place  where  you  are. 
.    Ch,  Is  it  known  how  far  sound  can  be  heard? 

jFo.  We  are  assured,  upon  good  authority,  that  the  unas- 
sisted human  voice  has  been  heard  at  the  distance  of  10  or  12 
miles;  namely  from  New  to  Old  Gibrskltar;  and  in  the  famous 
aetrfight  between  the  English  and  Dutch,  in  1672,  the  sound 
of  cannon  was  heard  at  the  distance  of  200  miles  from  the 
place  <^  action.  In  both  these  cases  the  sound  passed  over 
water;  and  it  is  well  known  that  sound  may  be  always  con- 
veyed much  further  along  a  smooth  than  along  an  uneven 
sur&ce* 

■  Experiments  have  been  instituted  to  ascertain  in  what 
degree  water,  as  a  conductor  of  sound,  was  better  than  land; 
ttd  a  person  was  heard  to  read  very  distinctly  at  the  distance 
of  140  feet  on  the  Thames:  on  land  he  could  not  be  heard 
further  than  76  feet. 

Em.  Might  there  not  be  interruptions  in  the  latter  case? 
.  rFa,  No  noise  whatever  intervened  by  land;   but  on  the 
Tluunes  there  was  the  noise  occasioned  by  the  flowing  of  the 
wMer. 

CA.  As  we  were  walking  last  summer,  towards  Hampstead, 
we  saw  a  party  of  soldiers  firing  at  a  mark  near  Chalk-Farm; 
and  you  desired  us  to  take  notice,  as  we  approached  the  spot, 
how  much  sooner  the  report  was  heard  after  we  saw  the  smoke 
than  when  we  first  got  into  the  fields. 

Fa.  My  intention  was  that  you  should  know  from  actual 
sxperiment  that  sound  is  not  conveyed  instantaneously,  but 
takes  a  certain  time  to  travel  over  a  given  space. 

When  you  stood  close  to  the  place,  did  you  not  observe  the 
anoke  and  hear  the  report  at  the  same  instant? 

-  Em,  Yes,  we  did. 

Fa.  Then  you  are  satisfied  that  the  light  of  the  flash  and 
iie  rqport  are  always  produced  together.  The  former  comes 
x>ilie  eye  with  the  velocity  of  light;  the  latter  reaches  the  ear 
rith  the  velocity  with  which  sound  travels.  If,  then,  light 
nvels  faster  than  sound,  you  will,  at  any  considerable  distance 
rom  a  gun  that  is  fired,  see  the  flash  before  you  hear  the 
^port.     Do  you  know  with  what  velocity  light  travels? 

Ch,  At  the  rate  of  12  millions  of  miles  in  a  minute.* 
•  See  Conyersation  XX  VI.— Of  Astronomy. 
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Fa»  With  regard,  then,  to  several  hundred  jards,  or  even 
a  few  miles,  the  motion  of  light  may  be  considered  as  instan* 
taneous;  that  is,  there  would  be  no  assignable  difierenoe  of 
lime  to  two  observers,  one  of  whom  should  stand  at  the  breach 
of  the  gun,  and  the  other  at  a  distance  of  six,  or  eight,  or  ten 
miles  from  it. 

Em,  This  I  understand,  because  10  miles  is  as  nothing  when 
compared  with  12  millions. 

Fa,  Now,  sound  travels  only  at  the  rate  of  about  13  miles 
in  a  minute;  therefore,  as  time  is  easily  divisible  into  seoondB) 
the  progressive  motion  of  sound  is  readily  marked  by  means  of  a 
stop-watch:  consequently  if  persons  are  situated,  some  eloee  to 
a  gun  when  it  is  discharged,  others  at  a  quarter  of  a  milefi^om 
it,  and  others  at  half  a  mile,  and  so  on,  they  will  all  see  the 
flash  or  smoke  at  the  same  instant,  but  the  report  will  reach 
them  at  different  times. 

Ch.  Is  it  certain  that  sounds  of  all  kinds  travel  at  this 
rate? 

Fa,  A  great  variety  of  experiments  have  been  made  on  tl» 
subject;  and  it  is  now  generally  agreed  that  sound  travels 
with  a  velocity  that  is  equal  on  the  average  to  1 130  feet  in  a 
second  of  time,  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air. 

Em,  Then,  with  a  stop-watch,  you  could  have  told  how  to 
we  were  from  the  firing  when  we  first  saw  it? 

Fa,  Most  easily;  for  having  coilnted  the  number  of  seconds 
that  elapsed  between  the  flash  and  the  report,  and  then  mul- 
tiplying 1 130  by  the  number,  I  should  find  the  exact  distance 
in  feet  between  us  and  the  gun. 

Ch,  Has  this  knowledge  been  applied  to  any  practical 
purpose? 

Fa,  It  has  frequently  been  used  at  sea,  by  night,  to  know 
the  distance  of  a  ship  that  has  fired  her  watch-guns.  Suppose 
you  were  in  a  vessel,  and  saw  the  flash  of  a  gun,  and  between 
that  and  the  report  24  seconds  elapsed,  what  would  be  ^ 
distance  of  one  vessel  from  another? 

Em,  I  should  multiply  1130  by  24,  and  then  bring  the 
product  into  miles,  which,  in  this  instance,  is  equal  to  some- 
thing more  than  five  miles. 

Fa,  The  mischief  occasioned  by  lightning  is  supposed  to 
depend  much  on  the  dialaivee  «tt  ^\\iQ.h.  tha  storm  is  from  the 
spot  from  whence  it  is  aeen. 
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Bj  countiiig  the  number  of  seconds  elapsed  between  the 
lasb  of  lightning  and  the  clap  of  thunder,  you  may  ascertain 
liow  far  distant  you  are  from  the  storm. 

Ck,  I  should  like  to  have  a  stop-watch,  to  be  able  to  calcu- 
late this  for  m jself. 

Fa.  As  it  will,  probably,  be  some  time  before  you  become 
possessed  of  that  expensive  article,  I  vdll  tell  you  of  something 
which  you  have  always  about  you,  and  which  will  answer  the 
purpose; 

JSm.  What  is  that.  Papa? 

JFo.  The  pulse  at  your  wrist,  which,  in  healthy  persons 
generally  beats  about  75  times  in  a  minute.  In  the  same 
spaee  of  time  sound  flies  13  miles:  therefore  in  one  pulsation 
Bound  passes  over  13  miles,  divided  by  75,  that  is  about  915 
feet^  or  the  ^  part  of  a  mile;  consequently  in  six  pulsations  it 
will  pass  over  a  mile. 

.£m.  If  I  see  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  between  that  and  the 
thunder  I  count  at  my  wrist  36  or  60  pulsations,  I  say  the 
distence  in  one  case  is  equal  to  six  miles;  in  the  other,  ten. 

jFi.  You  are  right:  and  this  method  will,  for  the  present,  be 
soffioiently  accurate  for  all  your  purposes. 

But  I  will  observe,  that  philosophically  speaking,  sound  is  an 
idea  excited  in  the  mind  by  means  of  the  q^ves  of  the  organ 
of  hearing,  which,  receiving  impressions  from  the  external  air, 
communicate  corresponding  impressions  to  the  brain.  In  the 
air  itself  sound  is  propagated  or  distributed  from  place  to 
{daoe  by  certain  undulations  which  originate  from  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  sonorous  body. 

Ch»  You  have  told  us.  Papa,  that  sound  travels  faster,  and 
is  heard  more  distinctly  in  proportion  to  the  nature  of  the 
BmthcB  over  which  or  the  medium  through  which  it  is  con- 
▼eyed*     But  what  are  the  chief  obstructions  to  its  progress? 

Fat,  Any  object  which  interferes  with  the  straightforward 
mi^ialations  The  earth  itself  xmder  ground  is  a  great  con- 
ductor of  sound;  an  instance  of  which  is  given  in  the  case  of 
a  coontiyman,  who  being  employed  in  digging  a  deep  pit,  was 
frightened  from  his  work  by  dreadful  noises,  which  proved  to 
be  nothing  more  than  the  trotting  of  a  flock  of  sheep  at  a 
djfltanoe  of  two  miles,  transmitted  to  him,  probably,  by  some 
sabterraaeous  conveyance.  There  is  another  instance  of 
lound  being  conveyed  to  a  great  distance.     The  clock  of  St 
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Panrs  was  heard  to  strike  by  a  sentinel  lying  with  hi 
the  ground  on  the  terrace  at  "Windsor.  But  it  is  conj 
that  the  conveyance  was  effected  by  the  water  of  the  T 
which  runs  near  the  castle. 

Ch.  What  number  of  vibrations  are  necessary  to 
distinct  sound? 

Fa.  About  thirty;  less  than  that  number  would  not 
audible,  and  more  would  become  confused.  Extreme  r 
such  as  a  thousand  vibrations  in  a  second,  would  Xorai 
of  whizzing  noise.  "Wind  instruments  sound  by  the  vil 
of  a  colunm  of  air  contained  within  them,  produced 
breath;  and  in  the  speaking-trumpet  by  the  voice, 
strings,  the  shortest  are  the  highest  notes,  so  in  a  flu 
holes  nearest  to  the  mouth  in  the  act  of  blowing,  ei 
highest  sounds.  Whether  sound  really  originates  ft 
string  or  from  the  reaction  of  the  air  displaced  by  th< 
tion  of  the  string,  has  been  doubted;  but  most  probab 
the  latter. 

Ch,  Does  every  kind  of  sound,  Papa,  whether  g: 
acute,  travel  with  the  same  velocity? 

Fa.  Yes,  it  does  in  spring  and  autimin;  but  in 
when  cold  increases  the  density  of  the  air,  and  lessens  i 
ticity,  the  velocity  is  not  so  great;  and  in  summer,  wh 
diminishes  the    density,   and   increases  the   elasticil 
velocity  is  somewhat  greater. 

The  science  which  treats  especially  of  hearing,  and  t 
perties  of  sound,  is  called  Acoustics,  which  is  derived  fi 
Greek  word  acouo  (hKovu))  "  I  hear."  The  medici 
used  for  the  study  of  the  different  sounds  of  the  interna] 
of  the  body,  as  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  to  ascertai 
healthy  or  diseased  state,  is  cslled  Aiescultation,  from  tih 
word  atiscultare,  "  to  listen:"  and  the  instrument  empl 
called  the  Stethoscope,  from  the  Greek  word  stethos  U 
"  the  chest,"  and  scopeo  (crKOTreu)),  "I  view  or  explore."- 
is  yet  another  word  often  used  instead  of  Acoustics,  f 
trating  the  doctrine  of  sounds,  which  is  Phonics,  fr 
Greek  word  phone  {tptavri),  "  a  sound."  And  as  the  sc 
subject  to  similar  laws  to  Optics,  it  is  divided,  like  thati 
into  three  branches;  the  one  iDustrating  direct  sound  i 
Phonics;  i\x2it  illustrating  reflected  sound  is  called  Cataf, 
from  the  Greek  word  eata  (/cara),  "  from  or  against;** ; 
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\wstf  illustrating  refracted  sound,  is  termed  Diaphonics,  from 
Ike  Greek dia(Bia),  ''through." 


QUESTIONS  FOE  EXAMINATION. 


*  Hovr  is  thunder  produced?  —  Does 
gimpoiwder,  when  fired  in  vacuo^  pro- 
4Me  an  J  sound  ? — Do  you  know  what 
WfS  Kr.  Cotes's  experiment  on  this 
jgybfeet'f —  '^^7  do  some  bodies  give 
int  a  better  sound  than  otlicrs? — 
'Wbnt  is  the  cause  of  sound  ?  —  How  is 
it  Jmown  that  the  particles  of  tlie  me- 
W  Bove  when  a  hell  is  struck  ? —  At 
yfiuA  distance  has  sound  been  heard  ? 
rr*  Can  aoond  be  conveyed  flirther  along 
a  imooth  or  a  rough  surface  ?  —  Is 


water  or  land  the  better  conductor  of 
sound? — When  a  gun  is  fired  at. a 
distance,  do  you  hear  the  sound  or  see 
the  flash  first? — At  what  rate  docf 
light  travel  ? —  At  what  rate  does  soun4 
travel?  —  Can  this  knowledge  be  ap- 
plied to  any  useAil  purpose? — Upon 
what  does  the  mischief  occasioned  by 
lightning  depend  ? —  Can  you  ascertain 
at  what  distance  you  are  from  a 
thunder-storm?  —  Can  this  be  done  by 
counting  the  beats  of  the  pulse  ' 


CONVERSATION  XII. 

OF     THE     SPEAKING-TRUMPET. 

Charles,  I  have  been  thinking  about  the  nature  of  sound, 
bat  I  do  not  yet  thoroughly  comprehend  it.  I  can  imagine 
particles  of  fight  issuing  from  the  sun,  or  other  luminous 
.bodies;  but  I  have  no  idea  of  particles  of  sound. 

Fa,  Sound  is  not  a  body  like  light;  but  depends,  as  I  ob- 
served in  the  last  conversation,  on  the  concussion  or  striking 
togethier  of  other  bodies  which  are  elastic:  these,  being  put 
into  a  tremulous  motion,  excite  an  imdulation  in  the  sur- 
immdiDg  air. 

JEm.  Is  it  like  the  wave  we  see  in  the  pond  when  it  is 
reffled  by  the  wind? 

Fa.  It  is  more  like  the  undulation  produced  by  throwing  a 
itttie  into  still  water. 

.    Ch.  I  have  often  observed  this:  the  surface  of  the  water 
tiiea  forms  itself  into  circular  waves. 

•Fom  It  is  probable  that  the  tremulous  motion  of  the  parts 
«f  a  sooaorous  body  communicate  undulations  in  the  air  in  a 
flioular  manner.  Two  obvious  circumstances  must  strike  every 
.obaerrer  with  regard  to  the  undulations  in  water.  (1.)  The 
irareSy  the  further  they  proceed  from  the  striking  body,  be- 
ess  and  less  distinct,  till,  if  the  water  be  of  a  sufficient 
,  they  become  invisible  and  die  away.     The  same  thing 
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takes  place  with  regard  to  sound:  the  further  a  person  is  from 
the  sounding  body,  the  less  distinctly  it  is  heard,  till  at  length 
the  distance  is  too  great  for  it  to  be  audible:  and  (2.)  the 
waves  on  the  water  are  not  propagated  instantaneously,  hot 
are  formed  one  after  another  in  a  given  space  of  time.  Thi^ 
from  what  we  have  already  shown,  appears  to  be  the  mannwr 
jn  which  sound  is  propagated. 

Em.  Is  sound  the  effect  which  is  produced  on  the  ear  bf 
the  undulations  of  the  air? 

Fa,  It  is:  and  in  proportion  as  these  waves  are  stronger  or 
weaker,  the  impression,  and  consequently  the  sensation,  is 
greater  or  less.  If  sound  be  impeded  in  its  progress  by  a  body 
that  has  a  hole  in  it,  the  waves  pass  through  the  hole,  and 
then  diverge  on  the  other  side  as  from  a  centre.  Upon  this 
principle  the  speaking-trumpet  is  constructed. 

Ch.  What  is  that.  Papa? 

Fa,  It  is  a  long  tube,  used  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
voice  heard  at  a  considerable  distance.  The  length  of  the 
tube  is  from  six  to  twelve  or  fifteen  feet:  it  is  straight  through- 
out, having  at  one  end  an  aperture,  of  large  diameter,  while 
the  other  terminates  in  a  proper  shape  and  size  to  receive  the 
lips  of  the  speaker. 

Em,  Are  these  instruments  much  in  use? 

Fa,  It  is  believed  that  they  were  more  used  formerly  than 
now:  they  are  certainly  of  great  antiquity.  Alexander  the 
Great  made  use  of  such  a  contrivance  335  b.c.,  to  commimi* 
cate  his  orders  to  the  army;  by  means  of  which,  it  is  asserted, 
he  could  make  himself  perfectly  understood  at  the  distance  ol 
10  or  12  miles:  but  the  modem  instrument  has  been  assigned 
to  Kircher,  about  a.d.  1652;  yet  more  especially  to  Sir 
Samuel  Moreland  in  1671.  Stentor  is  celebrated  by  Homer 
as  one  who  could  call  louder  than  fifty  men. 

Heaven's  empress  mingles  with  the  mortal  crowd 
And  shouts  in  Stentor's  sounding  voice  aloud : 
Stentor  the  strong,  endued  with  brazen  lungt. 
Whose  throat  surpass'd  the  force  of  fiftf  tongues. 

Pope's  Homer,  b.  v.  1.  976. 

And  from  him  the  speaking-trumpet  has  been  called  tiia 
Stentorophonic  Tube:  the  termination  phonic  is  from  the 
Greek  word  phone  (^wvi?),  "  sound." 

C/i,  Perhaps  Stentor  vj«iS  eiiwg\o^vi.<i  iti  the  army  for  the 
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purpose  of  communicating  the  orders  of  the  general;  and  he 
probably  made  use  of  a  trumpet  for  the  purpose,  which  may 
explain  the  meaning  of  brazen  Itmgs^  as  expressed  by  the 
poet. 

Fa.  This  is  not  an  improbable  conjecture.  Besides  speak- 
ing-trumpets, there  are  others  contrived  for  assisting  the 
hearing  of  deaf  persons,  called  ear-trumpets,  which  differ  but 
little  &om  the  speaking-trumpet;  but  various  forms  have  been 
employed  lately;  particulai'ly  the  flexible  India-rubber  tubes, 
which  are  furnished  at  one  end  with  a  small  conical  mouth- 
piece^ and  at  the  other  with  a  similar  shaped  ear-piece,  made 
of  ivory  or  of  silver. 

If  A  and  B  represent  two  trumpets,  placed  in  an  exact  line 
at  the  distance  of  40  feet  or  more  from  one  another,  the 


flmaUfist  whisper  at  a  would  be  heard  distinctly  at  b;  so  that 
by  a  contrivance  to  conceal  the  trumpets,  many  of  those 
speaking  figures  are  constructed  which  are  frequently  exhibited 
in  the  metropolis  and  other  large  towns. 

Em,  I  see  how  it  may  be  done.  There  must  be  two  sets 
cf  tnunpets,  the  one  connected  with  the  ear  of  the  image  into 
which  the  spectator  whispers,  conveying  the  sound  to  a  per- 
wa  in  another  room,  who,  by  tubes  connected  with  the  mouth 
of  the  image,  returns  the  answer. 

Ch,  How  are  the  lips  set  in  motion? 

Fa,  Very  easily;  by  means  of  a  string  or  wire  passing 
under  the  floor  up  the  body  of  the  image. 

The  speaking-trumpet  is  simply  a  tube  which  hinders  the 
^reading  of  the  undulations  of  the  air,  and  increases  the  con- 
densation of  the  air;  the  condensed  air  being  thrown,  by  the 
oi^K>sition  it  meets  with  from  the  sides  of  the  instrument, 
into  a  course  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  tube;  from  thence 
it  begins  to  dilate  and  spread  itself  as  before,  but  with  greater 
furoe;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  force  receives  a  new  increase 
every  time  the  dilatation  of  the  sphere  is  obstructed  Vv^  \Vtfi. 
resistance  of  the  sides  of  the  tube. 
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Ch,  Is  there  any  difference  of  effect  arising  from  difference 
in  the  length  of  the  tube? 

Fa,  Yes ;  the  increase  or  power  of  the  sound  passing  thrcmgll 
it  is  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  tube. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  E;j:AMriSrATION. 


Upon  what  does  sound  depend?  — 
What  kind  of  a  wave  is  made  in  the 
air  by  sound?  —  What  circumstances 
are  observable  in  the  waves  made  by 
throwing  a  pebble  into  still  water?  — 
How  do  you  describe  the  nature  of 
sound? — Upon  what  principle  does 
the  speaking-trumpet  depend  ?— What 


is  its  construction? — Were  qpeaUaf- 
trumpcts  in  use  among  the  andentif 
—  What  other  name  has  been  givea  to 
speaking-trumpets,  and  why  were  tbcf 
so  called  ?  —  Can  you  explain,  Iqr  ft 
reference  to  fig.  24,  how  the  spetUvf 
figures  are  constructed  ? 


CONVEESATION  XIII. 

OF   THE    ECHO. 

Father.  Let  us  turn  our  attention  to  another  curious  sub- 
ject relating  to  sound,  and  which  also  depends  on  the  air.  I 
mean  the  echo;  the  term  is  derived  from  the  Greek  woid 
echo  (0x^)9  "  a  sound." 

Em.  I  have  often  been  delighted  to  hear  my  own  words 
repeated;  and  I  once  asked  Charles  how  it  happened  that,  if 
I  stood  in  a  particular  spot  in  the  garden  and  shouted  loud, 
my  words  were  distinctly  repeated;  whereas,  if  I  moved  a 
few  yards  nearer  to  the  wall,  I  had  no  answer?  He  told  me 
that  he  knew  nothing  more  of  this  than  what  he  gathered 
from  a  passage  in  "  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,"  where  Echo  is 
represented  as  having  been  a  nymph  of  the  woods,  who  bad 
pined  away  in  love,  and  all  that  remained  of  her  was  her  yoice. 

Ch.  I  did. 

Em.  But  how  could  a  sound,  or  the  repetition  of  a  sound. 
be  a  nymph? 

Ch.  That  is  merely  a  poetical  idea,  like  most  of  those  con- 
tained in  "  Ovid's  Metamorphoses." 

Fa.  This,  however,  will  give  your  sister  but  little  satis- 
faction respecting  the  cause  of  the  echo  which  she  lias  often 
heard,  and  which  she  may  still  hear,  in  the  garden. 

E7n.  True,  Papa.  I  cannot  conceive  why  a  nymph  of  the 
woods  should  take  up  her  residence  in  our  garden,  particularij 
as  I  never  saw  her. 
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Fa^  If  she  is  a  mere  sound,  yon  cannot  see  her:  I  will  en- 
deavour to  explain  the  subject.  When  jou  throw  a  stone 
Into  a  small  pool  of  water,  what  happens  to  the  waves  when 
they  reach  the  margin? 

Ch.  They  are  thrown  back  again. 

Fa.  The  same  happens  with  regard  to  the  undulations  in 
the  air,  which  are  the  cause  of  sound*  Thej  strike  against 
Wf  surface  adapted  to  the  circumstance,  such  as  the  side  of  a 
houses  a  brick  wall,  a  hill,  or  even  against  trees,  and  ore  re- 
fletted  or  beaten  back  again.     This  is  the  cause  of  an  echo. 

Em,  I  wonder,  then,  that  we  do  not  hear  ech<)es  more  fre- 
quentlj. 

Fa.  There  must  be  several  concurring  circumstances  to 
produce  an  echo;  for  the  ear  must  be  in  the  line  of  reflection 
before  it  can  be  heard. 

Ch.  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  the  line  of  reflection. 

Fa.  I  cannot  always  avoid  using  terms  that  have  not  been 
previously  explained;  of  which  this  is  an  instance.  I  will, 
llowever,  elucidate  what  is  meant  by  the  line  of  incidence  and 
tlie  line  of  reflection.  When  you  come  to  Optics,  the  subjects 
will  be  made  very  familiar  to  you.     You  can  play  at  marbles? 

Ch.  Yes;  and  so  can  Emma. 

jPb.  It  is  not  a  very  common  amusement  for  girls^  How- 
ever,  as  it  happens,  I  shall  And  my  advantage  in  it;  as  she 
win  the  more  readily  enter  into  my  explanation. 

Suppose  you  were  to  shoot  a  marble  against  the  wainscot; 
vfaal;  would  happen? 

Ck.  That  depends  on  the  direction  in  which  I  shoot  it.  \i 
I  istand  directly  opposite  to  the  wainscot,  the  marble,  if  I  shoot 
it  forcibly  enough,  will  return  to  my  hand. 

Fa.  The  line  wliich  the  marble  describes  m  going  to  the 
wall  is  called  the  line  of  incidence;  and  that  which  it  makes 
in,  returning  m  the  line  of  reflection, 

Em.  They  appear  to  be  both  the  same. 

Fa.  In  this  particular  instance  they  are  so:  but  suppose 
you  shoot  obliquely  or  sideways  against  tlie  board,  will  the 
Barbie  return  to  the  hand? 

Ch.  No;  it  will  fly  oiT  sideways  in  a  contrary  direction. 

F«.  There  the  line  it  describes  before  the  stroke,  or  the  line 
if  incidence,  is  different  from  that  of  reflection,  which  it 
iiakes  (ifter  the  stroke.    1  will  give  you  another  instance:  if 
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you  stand  before  the  looking-gliuis,  you  see  yourself  5  because 
the  rays  of  light  flow  from  you,  and  are  reflected  back  again 
in  the  same  line.  But  if  Enuna  stand  on  one  side  of  the 
room,  and  you  on  the  other,  you  will  both  see  the  glass  at  ths 
upper  end  of  the  room. 

Em.  Yes;  and  I  see  Charles  in  it  too. 

Ch.  I  see  Emma;  but  I  do  not  see  myself. 

Fa,  This  happens  just  like  the  instance  of  the  marble  which 
you  shot  sideways.  The  rays  flow  from  Emma  obliquely  on 
the  glass,  upon  which  they  strike,  and  fly  off"  in  a  contrary 
direction;  and  by  them  you  see  her.  1  will  apply  this  to 
sound.  If  a  bell,  a,  be  struck,  and 
the  undulations  of  the  air  strike  the 
wall  rf  in  a  perpendicular  direction, 
they  will  be  reflected  back  in  the 
same  line;  and  if  a  person  were 
properly  situated  between  a  and  d, 
as  ait  r,  he  would  hear  the  sound  of 
the  bell  by  means  of  the  undulations 
as  they  went  to  the  wall,  and  he  pi     o 

would  hear  it  again   as  they  came  *' 

back;  which  would  be  the  echo  of  the  first  sound. 

Em,  I  now  understand  the  distinction  between  the  direct 
sound  and  the  echo. 

Fa,  If  the  undulations  strike  the  wall  obliquely,  they  will, 
like  the  marble  against  the  wainscot,  or  the  rays  of  light 
against  glass,  fly  off*  again  obliquely  on  the  other  side,  in  a  re» 
fleeted  line,  as  dm.  Now,  if  there  be  a  hill,  or  any  other 
obstacle  between  the  bell  and  the  place  »i,  where  a  peram 
happens  to  be  standing,  he  will  not  hear  the  direct  sound  ci 
the  bell,  but  only  the  echo  of  it;  and  to  him  the  scund  will 
come  along  the  line  dm, 

Ch.  I  have  lieiu:d  of  places  where  the  sound  is  repeated 
several  times. 

Fa,  This  happens  where  there  are  several  walls,  rocks,  &c, 
which  reflect  the  sound  from  one  to  the  other,  and  "where  a 
person  happens  to  stand  in  such  a  situation  as  to  intercept  all 
the  lines  of  reflection. 

There  can  be  no  echo  unless  the  direct  and  reflected  sounds 
follow  one  another  at  a  sufficient  interval  of  time;  for  if  tbs 
latter  arrive  at  the  ear  before  the  impression  of  the  direct 
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aoand  oeases,  the  sound  will  not  be  doubled,  but  only  rendered 
more  intense. 

Em.  Is  there  any  rule  by  which  the  time  may  be  ascer- 
tained? 

FcL  Yes,  there  is.  I  will  begin  with  the  most  simple  case. 
If  a  person  stand  at  a?,  (fig.  25,)  the  echo  cannot  be  distinct 
unless  the  difference  between  the  space  ax  and  ady  added  to 
dx,  be  at  least  126  feet. 

CA.  The  space  through  which  the  direct  sound  travels  to  a 
person  is  ax,  and  the  whole  direct  line  to  the  wall  is  ad;  be- 
sides which,  it  has  to  come  back  through  dx  to  reach  the  per- 
son again.  All  this  1  comprehend.  But  why  do  you  say  126 
feet  in  particular? 

Fa.  It  is  founded  on  this  principle.  By  experience  it  is 
known  that  about  nine  or  ten  syllables  can  be  articulately  and 
distinctly  pronounced  in  a  second  of  time.  But  sound 
travels  with  the  velocity  of  1 130  feet  in  a  second;  therefore, 
in  the  ninth  part  of  a  second  it  passes  over  ^^^^^  or  126  feet 
nearly,  and  consequently  the  reflected  sound,  which  is  the 
echo,  must  travel  over  at  least  126  feet  more  than  the  direct 
Boand,  to  make  it  distinct. 

Em,  If  d  in  the  figure  represent  the  garden  wall,  how  far 
must  I  be  from  it  to  hear  distinctly  any  word  I  utter?  Will 
63  OP  64  feet  be  sufficient,  so  that  the  whole  space  which  the 
sonnd  has  to  travel  be  equal  in  this  case  also  to  126  feet? 

Ea,  It  must  be  something  more  than  this;  because  the  first 
sound  rests  a  certain  time  on  the  ear,  which  should  vanish 
before  the  echo  returns,  or  it  will  appear  a  continitation  of  the 
fonmeTf  and  not  a  distinct  sound.  It  is  generally  supposed 
the  distance  must  not  be  less  than  70  or  72  feet:  and  this  will 
give  the  distinct  echo  of  one  syllable  only. 

Ch.  Must  the  distance  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
nnmber  of  syllables  that  are  to  be  repeated? 

Fa.  Certainly:  and  at  the  distance  of  about  1000  or  1200 
feet,  8  or  10  syllables,  properly  pronounced,  wiU  be  distinctly 
repeated  by  the  echo. 

1  will  finish  this  subject  to-morrow. 


z2 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATIOX. 


Bepeat  Ovid's  description  of  an  echo. — 
Wtiat  is  the  cause  of  an  echo  ?  —  How 
must  the  ear  be  situated  to  hear  an 
echo? — Explain  to  me  what  is  meant 
by  the  lines  of  reflection  and  incidence. 

—  In  what  case  are  they  both  the  same  ? 

—  In  what  case  are  they  not  ?  —  How 
is  this  illustrated  by  means  of  a  looking- 
glass  ? — Look  to  fig.  25,  and  see  if  you 
can  explain  its  meaning. — Explain  the 


distinction  between  direct  Mmnd  nd 
echo?  —  What  is  the  cause  of  an  echo 
being  repeated  ?  —  In  what  case  wiB 
there  be  no  echo  ?— YRiat  is  tbe  kai* 
distance  at  which  a  person  must  staad 
ttom  the  reflecting  substance  to  hew 
an  echo?—  Must  the  distance  be  is* 
creased  if  more  syllables  than  one  at 
to  be  repeated  ? 


CONVERSATION  XIV. 
THE  ECHo—^ontinued. 

FatJier,  The  following  are  among  the  most  celebrated 
echoes.  At  Eosneath,  near  Glasgow,  there  is  an  echo  thil 
repeats  a  tune  played  with  a  bugle,  three  times,  completely  and 
distinctly.  Near  Rome  there  was  one  that  repeated  what  a 
person  said  five  times.  At  Brussels  there  is  an  echo  that 
answers  15  times.  AtThombury  Castle,  Gloucestershire,  aa 
echo  repeats  10  or  11  times  very  distinctly.  In  Woodstodc 
Park  there  is  an  echo  that  repeats  17  syllables  in  the  day-time^ 
and  one  at  night.  Between  Coblentz  and  Bingen  an  echo  is 
celebrated  as  different  from  most  others;  as,  in  common  echoeii 
the  repetition  is  not  heard  till  some  time  after  hearing  the 
words  spoken  or  notes  sung;  but  in  this  the  person  who 
speaks  or  sings  is  scarcely  heard,  but  the  repetition  is  very 
distinct,  and  in  surprising  varieties;  sometimes  seeming  to 
approach,  at  others  to  recede:  sometimes  it  is  heard  distinctly: 
at  others  scarcely  at  all:  one  person  hears  only  one  voice^ 
while  another  hears  several.  I  shall  mention  but  one  more 
instance.  In  Italy,  at  a  villa  near  IViilan,  the  sound  of  a 
pistol  is  returned  o6  times. 

Em,  This  is  indeed 

**  To  fetch  shrill  echoes  from  their  hollow  earth.** 

Fa,  The  ingenious  Mr.  Derham  applied  the  echo  to  niea» 
suring  inaccessible  distances. 

Ch,  How  did  he  effect  this? 

Fa,  Standing  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  opposite  Wool- 
wich, he  observed  that  the  echo  of  a  single  sdund  was  re- 
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^ected  from  the  houses  in  three  seconds:  consequently,  in  that 
time  it  had  trayelled  3426  feet;  the  half  of  which,  or  1713 
feet,  was  the  breadth  of  the  river  in  that  particular  place. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Whispering-Gallery  in  the  dome 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral? 

Em,  Yes;  and  you  promised  to  take  us  to  see  it. 

Fa.  And  I  will  perform  my  promise.  In  the  mean  time  it 
may  be  well  to  inform  you,  that  the  circumstance  which 
attracts  every  person's  attention  is,  that  the  smallest  wliisper 
made  against  the  wall  on  one  side  of  the  gallery  is  distinctly 
heard  on  the  opposite  side. 

Ch.  Is  this  effect  produced  on  the  principle  of  the  echo? 

Fa.  No:  the  undulations  caused  in  the  air  by  the  voice  are 
reflected  both  ways  round  the  wall,  which  is  made  yery  smooth, 
10  that  none  may  be  lost,  and  meet  at  the  opposite  side:  con- 
sequently, to  the  hearer,  the  sensation  is  the  same  as  if  his 
eir  were  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  speaker. 

Em.  Would  the  effect  be  the  same  if  the  two  persons  were 
not  opposite  to  each  other? 

Fa.  In  that  case  the  words  spoken  would  be  heard  double, 
because,  one  arch  of  the  circle  being  less  than  the  other,  the 
sound  would  arrive  at  the  ear  sooner  round  the  shorter  arch 
dum  round  the  longer  one. 

Ch.  You  said  that  the  wall  is  very  smooth.  Is  it  material, 
in  tiie  conveyance  of  sound,  whether  the  medium  be  rough  or 
■nooth? 

Fa.  Yes;  very  material.  In  Gloucester  Cathedral  there  is 
also  a  gallery  which  conveys  a  whisper  75  feet  across  the  nave. 
Still  water  is,  perhaps,  the  best  conductor  of  sound.  The 
edio  I  mentioned  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Milan  depends 
'  inneh  on  the  water  near  which  the  villa  stands.  Dr.  Ilutton, 
m  his  Mathematical  Dictionary,  gives  the  following  instance 
18  a  proof  that  moisture  has  a  considerable  effect  upon  sound. 
A  house  in  Lambeth-marsh  is  very  damp  during  winter, 
when  it  yields  an  echo,  which  abates  when  it  becomes  dry  in 
mmmer.  To  increase  the  sound  in  a  theatre  at  Rome,  a 
canal  of  water  was  constructed  under  the  floor,  whi-jh  caused 
a  great  difference. 

Next  to  water,  stone  is  considered  a  good  conductor  of 
found,  though  the  tone  is  rough  and  disagreeable.  A  well- 
Bade  brick  wall  has  been  knoi;\Ti  to  convey  a  whisper  lo  the 
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distance  of  200  feet  nearly.  Wood  is  sonorous,  and  prodaoes 
the  most  agreeable  tone:  it  is  therefore  the  most  proper  sub- 
stance for  musical  instruments;  of  which  we  shall  say  a  word 
or  two  before  we  quit  the  subject  of  sound. 

Em,  All  wind-instruments,  such  as  flutes,  trumpets,  &c., 
must  depend  on  the  air:  but  is  it  so  with  stringed  instruments? 

Fa,  They  all  depend  on  the  vibrations  which  they  make  in 
the  surrounding  air.  I  will  illustrate  what  I  have  to  say  by 
means  of  the  -^olian  harp,  the  music  of  which  is  produced  by 
the  action  of  the  wind;  whence  the  name  ^olian,  from  JRcAxu^ 
the  ancient  god  of  the  winds. 

If  a  cord,  eight  or  ten  yards  long,  be  stretched  very  tight 
between  two  points,  and  then  struck  with  a  stick,  the  whole 
string  will  not  vibrate,  but  there  will  be  several  still  places  in 
it,  between  which  the  cord  will  move.  Now  the  air  acts 
upon  the  strings  of  the  harp  in  the  same  manner  as  the  strdx 
of  the  stick  upon  the  long  cord  just  mentioned. 

Ch.  \)o  not  the  different  notes  upon  a  violin  depend  upon 
the  different  lengths  of  the  strings,  which  are  varied  by  the 
fingers  of  the  musician? 

Fa.  They  do:  and  the  current  of  air  acts  upon  each  string, 
and  divides  it  into  parts,  as  so  many  imaginary  bridges. 
Hence  every  string  in  an  -^Eolian  harp,  though  all  are  in 
unison,  or  harmonious  concord,  becomes  capable  of  several 
sounds;  from  which  arises  the  wild  and  wonderful  harmony  o( 
that  instrument. 

The  undulations  of  the  air,  caused  by  the  quick  vibratioDS 
of  a  String,  are  well  illustrated  by  a  sort  of  mechanical  sym- 
pathy that  exists  among  accordant  sounds.  If  two  strings  on 
different  instruments  are  tuned  in  unison,  and  one  be  struck, 
the  other  will  reply,  though  they  be  several  feet  distant  from 
one  another. 

Em,  How  is  this  accounted  for? 

Fa.  The  undulations  made  by  the  first  string  being  of  the 
same  kuid  as  would  be  made  by  the  second  if  struck,  those 
undulations  give  a  mechanical  stroke  to  the  second  string,  and 
produce  its  sound. 

Ch,  If  all  the  strings  on  the  -3Colian  harp  are  set  to  the 
8ame  note,  will  they  all  vibrate  if  only  one  be  struck? 

Fa,  They  will.  The  fact  is  well  illustrated  by  bending 
little  bits  of  paper  over  each  string,  and  then  striking  om 
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Mifficieiiilj  hard  to  shake  off  its  paper:  jou  will  see  that  all 
the  others  will  be  shaken  also  from  their  strings. 

JSm,  Will  not  this  happen  if  the  striags  are  not  in  unison? 

Fa.  Try  it  yourself.  Alter  the  notes  of  all  the  strings  but 
two,  and  place  the  papers  on  again.  Now  strike  that  string 
which  is  in  unison  with  another. 

JSjw.  The  papers  on  those  are  shaken  off;  but  the  others 
remain. 

Fa.  If  a  string  of  a  violoncello  be  put  in  unison  with  the 
sound  produced  by  rubbing  or  striking  the  edge  of  a  drinking- 
glassy  and  both  be  placed  at  a  distance  from  each  other  in  the 
same  room,  the  vibration  of  the  string,  when  struck,  wiU  cause 
so  great  a  vibration  in  the  glass,  that  its  sound  may  be  dis- 
tinctly heard;  and  if  the  string  be  struck  with  great  force, 
the  glass  will  be  considerably  agitated. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 


Can  70a  enumerate  some  of  the 
priiidpal  echoes  P  —  Has  the  echo  ever 
been  applied  to  any  practical  purpose? 
—  In  what  manner  have  inaccessible 
4Muiees  been  measured  by  the  echo  ? 
—What  is  the  circumstance  that  at- 
tnets  attention  in  the  whispering  gal- 
loy  of  St.  Paul's  ?  —  How  is  that  pro- 
teed? — How  must  the  persons  be 
placed  to  hear  the  whisper  in  the  best 
■anaer?— •  What  is  the  best  medium 
at  a  ooadactor  of  sound  ?  —  What  in- 
HBBce  is  adduced  by  Dr.  Hutton  ?  — 
HcaU  to  water*  what  is  the  best  con- 
■  of  sound? — To  what  distance 


has  a  whisper  been  conveyed  by  means 
of  a  l»ick  wall  ?  —  Upon  what  do 
musical  instruments  depend  for  their 
sounds? — What  circumstance  is  ob- 
servable if  a  long  cord  stretched  out 
between  two  points  be  struck  ?  —  Upon 
what  do  the  notes  of  a  violin  depend? 
—  How  are  the  various  sounds  on  an 
JSolian  harp  explained?  —  If  one  of 
the  strings  of  an  JSolian  harp  is  struck 
will  they  all  vibrate?  —  How  is  this 
shown?  —  Is  it  necessary  that  the 
strings  should  be  in  unison  to  produce 
this  eflfect  ? 


CONVERSATION  XV. 

OF    WINDS. 

Father.  You  know,  my  children,  what  the  wind  is. 

Ch.  You  told  us,  a  few  days  ago,  that  you  would  prove  it 
was  only  the  air  in  motion. 

Fa.  I  can  show  you,  in  miniature,  that  air  in  motion  will 
produce  effects  similar  to  those  produced  by  a  violent  wind. 

I  will  place  this  little  mill  under  the  receiver  of  the  air- 
pump  in  such  a  manner  that  the  air,  when  re-entering,  may 
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catch  the  vanes.     I  am  exhausting  the  air.     Now  obeerre 
what  happens  when  the  stop- cock  is  opened. 

Em.  The  vanes  turn  round  with  incredible  velocity;  much 
swifter  than  ever  I  saw  the  vanes  of  a  real  windmilL  But 
what  puts  the  air  in  motion,  so  as  to  cause  the  wind?  | 

Fa.  There  are  probably  many  causes  united  to  produce  Ae     J 
effect.     The  principal  one  seems  to  be  the  heat  communicstod 
by  the  "sun. 

Ch.  Does  heat  produce  wind? 

Fa,  Heat,  you  know,  expands  all  bodies;  consequent^  it 
rarefies  the  air.  and  makes  it  lighter.  But  you  have  seen 
that  the  lighter  fluids  ascend,  and  thereby  leave  a  partial 
vacuum,  towards  which  the  surrounding  heavier  air  presses 
with  a  greater  or  less  motion,  according  to  the  degree  cS  rare* 
faction,  or  of  heat,  which  produces  it  The  air  of  this  room,  hj  j 
means  of  the  fire,  is  much  warmer  than  that  in  the  passage.       h 

Em,  Does  the  air  in  the  passage  incline  towards  the 
parlour? 

Fa,  Take  this  lighted  wax  taper,  and  hold  it  at  the  bott(mi 
of  the  door. 

Em,  .1  see  that  the  wind  blows  the  flame  violently  into  the 
room. 

Fa,  Hold  it  now  at  the  top  of  the  door. 

Ch,  There,  I  perceive,  the  flame  rushes  outwards. 

Fa,  This  simple  experiment  merits  your  attention.  The 
heat  of  the  room  rarefies  the  air,  and,  the  lighter  particles  as- 
cending, a  partial  vacuum  is  made  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
room:  to  supply  the  deficiency,  the  dense  outward  air  rushes 
in,  while  the  lighter  particles,  as  they  ascend,  produce  an  out- 
ward current  at  the  top  of  the  door.  If  you  hold  the  taper 
about  midway  between  the  bottom  and  the  top,  you  will  find 
1  part  in  which  the  flame  is  perfectly  still,  having  no  tendency 
either  inwards  or  outwards. 

The  smoke-jack,  so  common  in  the  chimneys  of  large 
kitchens,  consists  of  a  set  of  vanes,  something  like  those  of  a 
windmill  or  ventilator,  flxed  to  wheel-work:  these  are  put  in 
motion  by  the  current  of  air  in  the  chimney,  produced  by  the 
heat  of  the  fire;  and,  of  course,  the  force  of  the  jack  depends 
on  the  strength  of  the  fire,  and  not  upon  the  quantity  of 
smoke,  as  the  name  of  the  machine  would  lead  you  to  suppose. 

Em,  Would  you  define  the  wind  as  a  current  of  air?    • 
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Fa.  Yes;  and  properly  so;  jet  the  theory  of  winds  is  still 
iiiTolYed  in  considerable  obscurity;  their  direction  is  denomi- 
nated from  the  quarter  whence  they  blow. 

Ch.  When  the  wind  blows  from  the  North  or  South,  do 
you  say  it  is,  in  the  former  case,  a  North-wind,  and  in  the 
latter,  a  South-wind? 

Fa.  We  do.  The  winds  are  generally  considered  to  be  of 
three  kinds,  independently  of  the  names  which  they  take  from 
the  points  of  the  compass  whence  they  blow.  They  are,  the 
cotuianty  or  those  which  always  blow  in  the  same  direction; 
ibB  peHodicaly  or  those  which  blow  six  months  in  one  di- 
rection, and  six  in  a  contrary  direction;  and  the  variably 
which  appear  to  be  subject  to  no  general  rules. 

Em,  Is  there  any  place  where  the  wind  always  blows  in 
one  direction  only? 

Fa*  Yes;  it  is  common  to  a  very  large  part  of  the  earth; 
namely,  to  all  that  extensive  tract  that  lies  between  30°  and 
27^  South  of  the  equator;  it  is  especially  observable  in  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans. 

Ch.  What  is  the  cause  of  this? 

Fa.  If  you  examine  the  globe,  you  will  see  that  the  ap- 
parent course  of  the  sun  is  from  East  to  West,  and  that  it  is 
always  vertical  to  some  part  of  this  tract  of  our  globe;  and 
therefore,  as  the  •wind  follows  the  sun,  it  must,  of  necessity, 
blow  in  one  direction  constantly. 

Fm.  And  is  that  due  East? 

Fa.  It  is  only  so  at  the  equator:  for  on  the  North  of  this 
line  the  wind  declines  a  little  to  the  North  point  of  the  com- 
pass; and  this  the  more  so,  as  the  place  is  situated  further 
towards  the  North:  on  the  South  side  the  wind  will  be 
southerly. 

C%.  The  greater  part  of  this  tract  of  the  globe  is  water; 
and  I  have  heard  you  say  that  transparent  media  do  not 
receive  heat  from  the  sun. 

Fa,  The  greater  part  is  certainly  water;  but  the  proportion 
of  land  is  not  small;  almost  the  whole  continent  of  Africa,  a 
great  part  of  Arabia,  Persia,  the  East-Indies,  and  China,  be- 
rides  the  whole,  nearly,  of  New  Holland,  and  numerous 
islands  in  the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans:  and  in  the  western 
hemispbere,  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  South  America,  New 
Spun,  and  the  West-India  islands,  come  within  the  limits  of 
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30  degrees  North  and  South  of  the  equator.  These  amazinglj 
large  tracts  of  land  absorb  the  heat,  by  which  the  surrounding 
air  is  rarefied,  and  thus  the  wind  becomes  constant,  or  blows 
in  one  direction. 

You  will  also  remember  that  neither  the  sea  nor  the  atmo- 
sphere are  so  perfectly  transparent  as  to  transmit  all  the  raya 
of  the  solar  light:  many  are  stopped  in  their  passage;  by 
which  both  sea  and  air  are  warmed  to  a  considerable  degree. 
These  constaht  or  general  winds  are  usually  called  trade- 
vnnds. 

Em,  In  what  part  of  the  globe  do  the  periodical  winds 
prevail? 

Fa.  They  prevail  in  several  parts  of  the  eastern  and 
southern  oceans,  and  evidently  depend  on  the  sun;  for  when 
the  apparent  motion  of  that  body  is  North  of  the  equator, 
(that  is,  from  the  end  of  March  to  the  saine  period  in  Sep- 
tember,) the  wind  sets  in  from  the  South-west;  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year,  while  the  sun  is  South  of  the  equator, 
the  wind  blows  from  the  North-east.  These  are  called  the 
Monsoons,  or  shifting  trade-winds,  and  are  of  consider- 
able importance  to  those  who  make  voyages  to  the  East 
Indies. 

Ch,  Do  these  changes  take  place  suddenly? 

Fa,  No:  some  days  before  and  after  the 'change  there  are 
calms,  variable  winds,  and  frequently  the  most  violent  storms. 
In  the  Indian  ocean  the  Monsoons  blow  from  October  to 
April  from  the  North-East;  but  from  April  to  October  they 
constantly  blow  from  the  South-west;  the  latter  is  accounted 
for  by  the  great  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere  over  the  vast 
regions  of  Eastern  Asia  during  the  summer.  There  are  other 
winds,  obtaining  names  from  their  immediate  localities,  as  the 
SiroccOy  a  hot,  humid,  and  relaxing  wind,  blowing  over  the 
South  of  Italy  from  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Mediterranean; 
the  Simoon  of  Arabia,  and  Kamsin  of  Egypt,  both  hot,  dry, 
and  pestilential  winds  blowing  from  the  South:  there  is  alk 
the  Harmaitany  an  arid  wind  from  the  East,  blowing  ovei 
the  western  coast  of  Africa. 

Again,  on  the  greater  part  of  the  coasts  situated  betweei 
the  tropics,  the  wind  blows  towards  the  shore  in  the  day-time 
and  towards  the  sea  at  night.     These  winds  are  caUed  set 
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and  land  breeases;  thej  are  affected  by  mountains,  the  course 
ot*  rivers,  tides,  he 

Em.  Is  it  the  heat  of  the  sun  by  day  that  rare&es  the  air 
over  the  land,  and  thus  causes  the  wind? 

Fa,  It  is.  The  following  easy  experiment  will  illustrate 
the  subject. 

In  the  middle  of  a  large  dish  of  cold  water  put  a  water- 
plate  filled  with  hot  water;  the  former  represents  the  ocean, 
the  latter  the  land  rarefying  the  air  over  it.  Hold  a  lighted 
candle  over  the  cold  water,  and  blow  it  out; — the  smoke,  you 
see,  moves  towards  the  plate.  Reverse  the  experiment  by 
filing  the  outer  vessel  with  warm,  and  the  plate  with  cold 
water;  the  smoke  will  move  from  the  plate  to  the  dish. 

Ck.  In  this  country  there  is  no  regularity  in  the  direction 
of  the  winds:  sometimes  the  easterly  winds  prevail  for  several 
days  together;  at  other  times  I  have  noticed  the  wind  blowing 
from  all  quarters  of  the  compass  two  or  three  times  in  the 
same  day. 

Fa.  The  variableness  of  the  wind  in  this  island  depends 
probably  on  a  variety  of  causes;  for  whatever  destroys  the 
equilibrium  in  the  atmosphere  produces  a  greater  or  less 
current  of  wind  towards  the  place  where  the  rarefaction 
exists. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  electric  fluid,  which 
abounds  in  the  air,  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  variableness 
of  the  wind  here.  You  may  often  see  one  tier  of  clouds 
moving  in  a  certain  direction,  and  another  in  a  contrary  one; 
that  is,  the  higher  clouds  will  be  moving  perhaps  North  or 
East,  while  the  weather-cock  stands  directly  South  or  West. 
In  cases  of  this  kind  a  sudden  rarefaction  must  have  taken 
place  in  the  regions  of  one  set  of  these  clouds,  destroying  con* 
sequently  the  equilibrium.  This  phenomenon  is  frequently 
found  to  precede  a  thunder-storm;  from  which  it  has  been 
supposed  that  the  electric  fluid  is,  in  this  and  such  like 
instances,  the  principal  cause  in  producing  the  wind:  and  if, 
in  the  more  remarkable  appearances,  we  are  able  to  trace  the 
operating  cause,  we  may  naturally  infer  that  those  which 
are  less  so,  but  of  the  same  nature,  depend  on  a  like 
principle. 

Em.  Violent  storms  must  be  occasioned  by  sudden  and 
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tremendous  concussions  in  nature.  I  remember  to  bave  seen 
once,  last  year,  some  very  large  trees  torn  up  by  the  wind.  It 
is  difficult  to  conceive  how  so  thin  and  light  a  body  can 
produce  such  violent  effects. 

Fa.  The  inconceivable  rapidity  of  lightning  will  account 
for  the  suddenness  of  any  storm;  and  when  you  are  acqn^ted 
with  what  velocity  a  wind  will  sometimes  move,  you  will 
not  be  surprised  at  the  effects  which  it  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing. 

Ch.  Is  there  any  method  of  ascertaining  tJie  velocity  of  tba 
wind? 

Fa.  Yes;  several  machines  have  been  invented  for  the- 
purpose.  But  Dr.  Derham,  by  means  of  the  flight  of  small 
downy  feathers,  contrived  to  measure  the  velocity  of  the  great 
storm  which  happened  in  the  year  1705;  and  he  found  that 
the  wind  moved  33  feet  in  half  a  second;  that  is,  at  the  rate 
of  45  miles  per  hour.  It  has  also  been  proved  that  the  force 
of  such  a  wind  is  equal  to  the  perpendicular  force  of  10 
pounds,  avoirdupois  weight,  on  every  square  foot.  Now,  if 
you  consider  the  surfa«e  which  a  large  tree,  with  all  its 
branches  and  leaves,  presents  to  the  wind,  you  will  not  be 
surprised  that,  in  great  storms,  some  of  them  should  be  torn 
up  by  the  roots. 

Em.  Is  the  velocity  of  45  miles  an  hour  supposed  to  be  the 
greatest  velocity  of  the  wind? 

Fa,  Dr.  Derham  thought  the  greatest  velocity  to  be  about 
60  miles  per  hour.  But  we  have  tables  calculated  to  show 
ihi^  force  of  the  wind  at  all  velocities,  from  1  to  100  miles  per 
hour. 

Ch.  Does  the  force  bear  any  general  proportion  to  the 
velocity? 

Fa,  Yes,  it  does:  the  force  increases  in  proportion  to  the 
square  of  the  velocity. 

Em,  Do  you  mean,  that  if,  on  a  piece  of  board,  exposed  to 
a  given  wind,  there  is  a  pressure  equal  to  one  pound,  and  the 
same  board  be  exposed  to  another  wind  of  double  velocity,  the 
pressure  will  be  in  this  case  four  timQ3  greater  than  it  "vvas 
Wore? 

Fa,  That  is  the  rule.  The  following  short  table,  selected 
from  a  larger  one  given  in  vol.  ii.  of  the  ^^Philosophical 
Transactions/*  will  fix  the  rule  and  facts  in  your  memory. 
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Yelodtf  ofthe 
wind,  in  milefl, 
per  boor. 

1 

Perpendisalar  force 
on  one  square  foot  in 

Common  appellationB  of  tlie 
force  of  these  winds. 

ft 
10 
iO 
80 
40 
50 
60 
80 
100 
I 

•128 

•492 

1^968 

4-429 

7-878 

12-800 

17-715 

81-490 

49-200 

Grentle,  pleasant  wind. 

Brisk  gale. 

Very  brisk. 

High  wind. 

Very  high  wind. 

A  storm. 

A  violent  storm. 

A  hurricane. 

A  violent  hurricane. 

To  mark  the  force  and  velocity*  of  tlie  wind,  an  instrument 
was  invented  by  Wolfius,  like  a  windmill.  Dr.  Lind  adopted 
a  glass  tube  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  U,  partly  filled  with 
water,  for  the  same  purpose;  and  other  contrivances  have 
been  adopted,  but  they  are  not  of  common  use:  the  name 
given  to  them  is  that  of  Anemometer^  from  two  Greek  words, 
anemos  (Avc/iot)  "the  wind,"  and  metron  (fierpoy)  "a 
measure." 

The  anemoscope  is  an  instrument  indicating  the  direction 
of  the  wind,  formed  of  a  kind  of  vane  or  weather-cock  con- 
nected by  wheel  work  with  an  index,  on  which  is  marked  the 
points  of  the  compass:  the  termination  scope  is  from  the 
Greek  scopeo  {aKOTreta)  "  I  behold." 

The  weather-cock  itself  may  be  called  an  anemoscope. 

Ch.  Why  are  the  trade-winds  called  Monsoons? 

Fa.  It  was  thought  that  they  were  so  distinguished  in 
honour  of  a  pilot,  named  Monsoon,  who  first  perceived  their 
advantages,  and  applied  them  to  navigation;  but  it  seems  to 
be  a  Mtdayan  word  denoting  seasons. 

jEm,  "What  are  the  peculiarities  of  those  winds  which  are 
denominated  land  and  sea  breezes? 

JFa.  The  sea-breeze  commonly  rises  in  the  morning,  pro- 
ceeding slowly  in  a  fine,  small,  black  curl  upon  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  hastening  to  refresh  the  shore.  At  first  it  is 
gentle,  but  gradually  -increases  till  noon;  then  as  gradually 


*  Mr.  Brice  discovered,  from  observations  on  the  clouds,  or  their  shadows  movUig 
on  the  ttorface  of  the  earth,  that  the  velocity  of  \\ind  in  a  storm  was  nearly  tfS 
mfles  in  an  hour,  SI  mOes  in  a  fresh  gale,  and  nearly  10  miles  in  a  breeze. 
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declines,  and  before  evening  is  totally  hushed.*  So(»i  after 
this,  the  land-breezes  take  their  tumy«and  after  a  few  hours 
become  still.  Some  have  termed  these  winds  aerial  tides. 
If  they  be  so,  depending  on  the  daily  motion  of  the  earth, 
many  causes  may  perplex  so  light  a  fluid  as  air,  and  deprive 
it  of  the  calculation  to  which  water  submits.  The  most  rea- 
sonable method  of  accounting  for  them  is  on  the  principles 
already  adduced;  namely,  the  expansion  and  contraction  of 
the  heated  atmosphere;  but  these  do  not  altogether  explain 
the  phenomena,  as  the  breezes  often  vary  in  time  and  place. 

In  these  winds,  however,  we  cannot  fail,  at  all  events,  to 
trace  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  great  Creator,  who  has 
beneficently  sent  them  for  the  comfort  and  wants  of  His 
creatures.  On  most  of  our  coasts  the  heat  would  be  some- 
times almost  insupportable  in  summer  without  the  sea-breeze, 
whilst  the  land-breeze  corrects  the  malignity  of  dews  and 
vapours,  and  renders  wholesome  what  otherwise  would  be 
noxious. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 


What  is  VFind  ?  —  How  are  the  effect! 
of  wind  shown  by  experiment? — 
What  puts  the  air  in  motion  so  as  to 
produce  winds?  —  Show  me  the  ex- 
periment with  a  lighted  taper  at  the 
door,  and  explain  the  reason  of  the  ap- 
pearances. —  Upon  what  principle  does 
the  smoke-jack  depend  ?  —  How  is 
wind  defined? — How  is  its  direction 
denominated?  —  How  many  kinds  of 
wind  are  there  ?  —  Does  the  wind  blow 
in  any  part  of  the  earth  in  one  direction 
only?  — What  is  the  reason  of  this?— 
Explain  this  by  the  globe.  —  Do  trans- 
parent media  receive  heat  ?  —  Te  lime, 
then,  how  the  constant  winds  are  to  be 


acoonnted  for.  —  What  other 
have  they? —  Where  do  the  periodical 
winds  prevail  ?  —  On  what  do  they  de- 
pend ? — What  other  names  have  they  ? 

—  Why  are  they  called  trade-winds  ? 

—  What  experiment  will  illustrate  the 
sul^ect?  —  Upon  what  does  the  vari- 
ableness of  the  wind  in  an  island  de- 
pend?—  Has  electricity  any  effect  in 
producing  wind  ? —  Upon  what  may  tlie 
suddenness  and  strength  of  a  storm  de- 
pend ?  —  By  what  methods  can  the 
velocity  of  wind  be  measured  ? —  What 
is  supposed  to  be  the  greatest  velocity 
of  wind?  —  By  what  law  does  the 
force  of  the  wind  increase  ? 


CONVERSATION  XVI. 

OF  THE  STEAM-ENGINE 


Father,  If  you  understand  the  principle  of  the  forcinp- 
pump,  you  will  easily  comprehend  in  what  manner  the  steam- 
engine  acts,  the  most  important  of  all  hydrostatic  machines. 

C%.  Why  do  you  call  it  the  most  important  of  all  machine;^? 
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Fa.  Steam-^igines  can  be  used  with  advantage  in  all  caseii 
where  great  power  is  required.  They  are  adapted  to  the 
raising  of  water  from  ponds  and  wells;  to  the  draining  of 
mines,  to  the  various  arts  and  manufactures,  to  locomotion  on 
railways,  to  ships,  &c.,  (and,  perhaps,  without  their  assistance 
we  should  not  at  this  moment  have  the  benefit  of  coal-fires;) 
and  to  many  other  most  useful  purposes. 

Em,  Then  there  cannot  be  two  opinions  entertained  re- 
specting their  utility.  I  do  not  know  what  we  should  do 
without  them  in  winter,  or  even  in  summer,  since  coal  is  the 
fuel  chiefly  used  in  dressing  our  food. 

FcL.  Our  ancestors,  a  century  ago,  had  excavated  all  the 
mines  of  coal  as  deep  as  they  could  be  worked  without  the 
assistance  of  this  sort  of  engines:  for  when  the  miners  have 
dug  a  certain  depth  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  water 
pours  in  upon  th^ui  on  all  sides;  consequently  they  have  no 
means  of  going  on  with  their  work  without  the  assistance  of 
a  steam-engine,  which  is  erected  by  the  side  of  the  pit,  and, 
being  kept  constantly  at  work,  keeps  it  dry  enough  for  all 
practical  purposes. 

The  steam-engine  was  invented  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
n.,  although  it  was  not  brought  to  a  degree  of  perfection 
sufficient  for  the  draining  of  mines  till  nearly  half  a  century 
after  that  period. 

Ch.  To  whom  is  the  world  indebted  for  the  discovery? 

Fa.  It  is  difiicult.  if  not  impossible,  to  ascertain  who  was 
the  inventor.  The  Marquis  of  Worcester  described  the 
principle  in  a  small  work  entitled  **  A  Century  of  Inventions,** 
which  was  published  in  the  year  1663,  and  reprinted  some 
years  since  in  London,  as  "A  way  to  drive  up  water  by 
fire." 

Em.  Did  the  marquis  construct  one  of  these  engines? 

Fa.  No:  The  invention  seems  to  have  been  neglected  for 
several  years,  until  Captain  Thomas  Savery,  about  1698, 
after  a  variety  of  experiments,  brought  it  to  so  great  a  degree 
of  perfection,  as  to  be  enabled  to  raise  water  in  small 
quantities  to  a  moderate  height. 

Ch.  Did  he  take  the  invention  from  the  Marquis  of  Wor- 
cester s  book? 

•  Fa.  By  some  it  is  stated  that  he  did;  but  a  Dr.  Desaguliexs 
who,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  entered  at  large  into 
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tbe  discussion,  maintains  that  Captain  Saverj  was  wholly  in- 
debted to  the  marquis,  and  charges  him  with  having  pur- 
chased all  the  books  which  contained  the  discoverj,  and 
burned  them  to  conceal  the  piracy.  Captain  Savery,  how- 
ever, declared  that  he  was  led  to  the  discovery  by  the  fol- 
lowing accident: — "  Having  drunk  a  flask  of  Florence  wine 
at  a  tavern,  and  thrown  the  flask  on  the  Are,  he  perceived 
that  the  few  drops  left  in  it  were  converted  into  steam;  this 
induced  him  to  snatch  it  from  the  fire,  and  plunge  its  neck 
into  a  basin  of  water,  which,  by  the  atmospheric  pressure, 
was  driven  quickly  into  the  bottle." 

Em,  This  was  something  like  an  experiment  which  I  have 
often  seen  at  the  tea-table.  If  I  pour  half  a  cup  of  water 
into  the  saucer,  and  then  hold  a  piece  of  lighted  paper  in  the 
cup  for  a  few  seconds,  and,  when  the  cup  is  pretty  wamit 
plunge  it  with  the  mouth  downwards  into  the  saucer,  tlM 
water  almost  instantly  disappears  from  it.  !.  j 

Fa,  In  both  cases,  the  principle  is  exactly  the  same:  iii$ 
heat  of  the  burning  paper  converts  the  water,  that  hung  aboill 
the  cup,  into  steam;  but  steam,  being  much  lighter  than  aif^ 
expels  the  air  from  the  cup,  which  being  plunged  into  th4 
water,  the  steam  is  quickly  condensed,  and  a  partial  vacmuri 
is  made  in  the  cup;  consequently,  the  pressure  of  the  atmo-' 
sphere  upon  the  water  in  the  saucer  forces  it  into  the  eap^ 
just  in  the  same  manner  as  the  water  follows  the  vacofsfll 
made  in  the  pump. 

Em,  Is  steam,  then,  used  for  the  purpose  of  making  % 
vacuum,  instead  of  a  piston? 

Fa,  Yes:  and  it  is  said  that  Captain  Savery  was  the  firrt 
person  who  applied  it  to  the  purpose  of  raising  water. 

Em,  Will  you  have  the  kindness,  dear  Papa,  to  describe 
this  engine?  * 

Fa,  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  you  a  general  and  correefi 
explanation  of  the  principle  and  mode  of  acting  of  one  oT 
Mr.  Watt*s  engines,  who  took  out  his  first  patent  in  1769, 
without  entering  into  all  its  minor  parts. 

A  is  a  section  of  the  boiler,  standing  over  a  fire,  about  half  ^ 
full  of  water:  b  is  the  steam-pipe  which  conveys  the  steam ^ 
from  the  boiler  to  the  cylinder  c,  in  which  the  piston  d,  madtt'^ 
air-tight,  works  up  and  down,  a  and  c  are  the  steam  valTea^ ' 
tlkfough  which  the  steam   enters  into  the  cylinder:    it  W* 
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Fig.  26. 

ed  through  a  when  it  is  to  force  the  piston  downwards, 
rough  c  when  it  presses  it  upwards:  h  and  d  are  the 
>n  valves,  through  which  the  steam  passes  from  the 
er  into  the  condenser  e^  which  is  a  separate  vessel 
in  a  cistern  of  cold  water,  and  wliich  has  a  jet  of  cold 
continually  plajring  up  in  the  inside  of  it:  /is  the  air- 

which  extracts  the  air  and  water  from  the  condenser, 
rorked  by  the  great  beam  or  lever  »  s,  and  the  water 
from  the  condenser,  and  thrown  into  the  hot  well  g^  is 
jd  up  again  by  means  of  the  pump  y,  and  carried  back 
le  boiler  by  the  pipe  ii:  k  is  another  pump,  likewise 
d  by  the  engine  itself,  which  supplies  the  cistern,  in 
the  condenser  is  fixed,  with  water. 

Are  all  three  pumps,  as  well  as  the  piston,  worked  by 
tion  of  the  great  beam? 

They  are:  and  you  see  the  piston-rod  is  fastened  to 
am  by  inflexible  bars;  but  in  order  to  make  the  stroke 
idicular,  Mr.  Watt  invented  the  machinery  called  the 
3I  joint,  the  construction  of  which  wdll  be  easily  under- 
from  the  figure. 

.  How  are  the  valves  opened  and  shut? 
.  Long  levers,  o  and  p,  are  attached  to  them,  which  are 
I  up  and  down  by  the  piston-rod  of  the  air-pump  e  f. 
ler  to  communicate  a  rotatory  motion  to  any  machinery 
I  motion  of  the  beam,  Mr.  Watt  made  use  of  a  large 
leel  X,  on  the  axis  of  which  is  a  small  concentric-toothed 

h;  a  similar  toothed  wheel,  i,  is  fastened  to  a  rod,  t, 
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coming  from  the  end  of  the  beam;  so  that  it  cannot  turn  on 
its  axis,  but  must  rise  and  fall  with  the  motion  of  the  great 
beam. 

A  bar  of  iron  connects  the  centres  of  the  two  small-toothed 
wheels:  when,  therefore,  the  beam  raises  the  wheel  i,  it  must 
move  round  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  h,  and  with  it 
turn  the  fly-wheel  x,  which  will  make  two  revolutions  wfaik 
the  wheel  i  goes  round  it  once.  These  are  called  the  sun  aaj 
planet  wheels:  h,  like  the  sun,  turns  only  on  its  axis,  while  I 
revolves  about  it  as  the  planets  revolve  about  the  sun. 

If  to  the  centre  of  the  fly-wheel  any  machinery  were  fixe^ 
the  motion  of  the  great  beam  bs  would  keep  it  in  oonstaol 
work.  : 

Ch,  Will  you  describe  the  operation  of  the  engine? 

Fa»  Suppose  the  piston  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  as  h  il 
represented  in  the  flgure,  and  the  lower  part 'of  the  cyli|i||ei 
filled  with  steam.  By  means  of  the  pump-rod  b  f,  the  ati^ 
valve  a  and  the  eduction  valve  d  will  be  opened  togetheeiikfl 
branches  from  which  are  connected  at  o.  There  being  nqm 
a  communication  at  d  between  the  cylinder  and  condenseTyHPI! 
steam  is  forced  from  the  former  into  the  latter,  leaving  .lh| 
lower  part  of  the  cylinder  empty,  while  the  steam  from  : . 

the  boiler,  entering  by  the  valve  a,  presses  upon  the 
piston,  and  forces  it  down.  As  soon  as  the  piston  has 
arrived  at  the  bottom,  the  steam  valve  c  and  the 
eduction  valve  b  are  opened,  while  those  at  a  and  d 
are  shut;  the  steam,  therefore,  immediately  rushes 
through  the  eduction  valve  b  into  the  condenser,  while 
the  piston  is  forced  up  again  by  the  steam  which  is 
now  admitted  by  the  valve  c. 
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QUESTIONS  FOB  EXAMINATION. 


■?J 


Why  i8  the  steam-engine  called  the 
most  important  of  all  machines  ?  —  In 
what  cases  is  the  steam-engine  used  to 
advantage?  —  When  was  the  steam- 
engine  invented  ?  —  To  whom  are  we 
indebted  for  the  discovery? — How  is 
the  experiment  with  the  cup  explained  ? 
—  What  is  used  in  the  steam-engine  to 
make  a  vacuum  ?  —  Try  to  explain  the 
structure  and  action  of  the  engine  flrom 
figures  26  and  27.  —  Show  me   the 
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steam-pipe,  and  tell  me  its  use.— ivWgi 
are  the  steam-valves,  and  wfatt  oJirS 
uses  of  them  ? — Show  me  tht  < 
valves  and  their  uses.  —  What  j 
represented  by  /,  and  for  wtet  I 
used  ? —  How  is  the  air-pump  i 
— Is  the  great  beam  used  for  i 
else? — Tell  me  how  the  ratm  < 
opened  and  shut  ?  —  Ko«r  deecrilMiP 
action  of  the  engine.  ■  iia 
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CONVERSATION  XVII. 

OF    THE    STEAM-ENGINE  —  COfUinuecL 

(^rles.  I  do  not  understand  how  the  two  sets  of  valves 
uif  which  yon  described,  yesterday,  as  the  steam  and  eduction 

Fa^  if  you  look  to  fig.  27  there  is  a  different  view  of  this 
furfc  of  the  machine,  unconnected  with  the  rest:  s  is  part  of 
Ae  pipe  which  brings  the  steam  from  the  boiler;  a  represents 
die  valve,  which,  being  opened,  admits  the  steam  into  the 
upper  part  of  the  cylinder,  forcing  down  the  piston. 
'  Em,  Is  not  the  valve  d  opened  at  the  same  time? 

Fa.  It  is:  and  then  the  steam  which  was  under  the  piston 
&  fbrced  through  into  the  condenser  e.  When  the  piston 
isives  at  the  bottom,  the  other  pair  of  valves  are  opened — viz. 
^ittid^.*  through  c  the  steam  rushes  to  raise  the  piston,  and 
Inoiigh  b  the  steam,  which  pressed  the  piston  down  before,  is 
ftfven  out  into  the  pipe  r,  leading  to  the  condenser:  in  this 
tiiere  ia  a  jet  of  cold  water  constantly  plajdng  up;  and  thereby 
the  steam  is  instantly  converted  into  hot  water. 

CSL  Then  the  condenser  e  (fig.  25)  will  soon  be  full  of 
later. 

Fa*  It  would,  if  it  were  not  connected  by  the  pipe  z  with 
die  pmnpy;  so  that,  every  time  the  great  beam  r  s  is  brought 
dowii»  the  plunger,  at  the  bottom  of  the  piston-rod  £  f,  de- 
leands  to  the  bottom  of  the  pump. 

Em.  Is  there  a  valve  in  the  plunger? 

Fa.  Yes:  it  opens  upwards;  consequently  all  the  hot  water 
thick  runs  out  of  the  condenser  into  the  pump  will  escape 
ftniiigh  the  valve,  and  be  at  the  top  of  the  plunger;  and  the 
liire^  not  admitting  any  return,  it  will,  by  the  ascent  of  the 
liMNm-rod  into  the  situation  as  shown  in  the  figure,  be  driven 
ftfpog^  n  into  g^  the  cistern  of  hot  water,  from  which,  by 
Mow  of  a  valve,  it  is  prevented  from  returning. 
ac-'4SL  I  see  also  that  the  same  motion  of  the  great  beam  puts 
fta  pomp  y  in  action,  and  brings  over  the  hot  water  from  the 
ta/tenx  g^  through  the  pipe  t  iy  into  the  little  cistern  v,  which 
lapplies  the  boiLfir. 

aa2 
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Em,  If  the  pomp  k  brings  in,  by  the  same  motion,  the 
water  from  the  well  w,  do  not  the  hot  and  cold  water  intav 
mix? 

Fa.  No:  if  you  look  carefully  at  the  engraving,  yoa  inll 
observe  a  strong  partition,  v,  which  separates  the  one  from 
the  other.  Besides,  you  may  perceive  that  the  hcJt  water 
does  not  stand  at  so  high  a  levd  as  the  cold,  which  is  a  suf- 
ficient proof  that  they  do  not  communicate.  Indeed,-^ 
operation  of  the  engine  would  be  greatly  injured,  if  not  whoffir 
stopped,  if  the  hot  water  communicated  with  the  cold;  form 
that  case,  the  water,  being  at  a  medium  heat,  would  be'too 
warm  to  condense  the  steam  in  «,  and  too  cold  to  be  admitted 
into  the  boiler  without  checking  the  production  of  the  steant 

Ch.  There  are  some  parts  of  the  apparatus  belonging  to 
the  boiler  which  you  have  not  yet  explained.  Whati&thiB 
reason  that  the  pipe  q,  which  conveys  the  water  from'titt 
cistern  v  to  the  boiler,  is  turned  up  at  the  lower  end? 

Fa.  If  it  were  not  bent  in  that  manner,  the  steam  genehM 
at  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  would  rise  into  the  pipe,  and  fe'i 
great  measure  prevent  the  descent  of  the  water  through  iti  '^ 

Em.  In  this  position  I  see  clearly  that  no  steam  can  ente^ 
the  pipe;  because  steam,  being  much  lighter  than  water,  must 
rise  to  the  surface,  and  cannot  possibly  sink  through  the  bent 
part  of  the  tube.     What  does  m  represent? 

Fa.  It  represents  a  stone  suspended  on  a  wire,  which  is 
shown  by  the  dotted  line:  this  stone  is  nicely  balaiiced,  by 
means  of  a  lever,  at  the  other  end  of  which  is  another  wire, 
connected  with  a  valve  at  the  top  of  the  pipe  g,  that  goes 
down  from  the  cistern. 

Ch.  Is  the  stone  balanced  so  as  to  keep  the  valve  open  suf- 
ficiently to  admit  a  proper  quantity  of  water? 

Fa.  It  is  represented  by  the  figure  in  that  situation.  By 
a  principle  in  hydrostatics*,  with  which  you  are  acquainted, 
the  stone  is  partly  supported  by  the  water.  If,  then,  by  in- 
creasing the  fire,  too  great  an  evaporation  take  place,  and  the 
water  in  the  boiler  sink  below  its  proper  level,  the  stone -also  I 
must  sink,  which  will  cause  the  valve  to  open  wider,  find  let  | 
that  from  the  cistern  come  in  faster.  K,  on  the  other  "bBoSf  ji 
the  evaporation  be  less  than  it  ought  to  be,  the  water  will  have  I 
a  tendency  to  rise  int\ie  VioWet,  ^lad  ^withit  the  Ptone  nitBt  1 1 
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xue,  utd  the  valve  will  consequentij  let  the  water  in  with 
.less  vdod^.  By  this  contrivance  the  water  in  the  boiler  is 
always  kept  at  one  level. 
:  JSm.  What  are  the  pipes  /  and  u  for? 
■  Fa»  They  are  seldom  used;  but  ai*c  intended  to  show  the 
4Kzact  height  of  the  water  in  the  boiler.  The  one  at  t  reaches 
very  nearly  to  the  surface  of  the  water  when  it  is  at  the  proper 
height:  that  at  u  enters  a  little  below  the  surface.  If,  then, 
)k»  water  be  at  its  proper  height,  and  the  cocks  t  and  u  be 
opened,  steam  will  issue  from  the  former,  and  tocUer  from  the 
kfiier.  But  if  the  water  be  too  high,  it  will  rush  out  at  t 
JDStead  of  steam:  if  too  laWj  steam  will  issue  out  of  u  instead 
q£  water. 

-  Ck,  Suppose  the  whole  to  be  as  represented  in  the  engraving, 
why  will  the  water  rush  out  of  the  cock  t^,  if  it  be  opened? 
It  will  not  rise  above  its  leveL 

Fa,  True:  but  you  forget  that  a  constant  supply  coming  into 
ftbe  boiler  from  the  cistern  v,  makes  that  the  height  to  which 
^  water  will  endeavour  to  rise  to  attain  its  level,  in  the 
Mune  manner  as  the  jet  of  cold  wtiter  always  rises  to  the  top 
^  the  condenser  e  by  endeavounug  to  come  to  a  level  with  the 
water  in  the  cistern.  In  the  next  Conversation  will  be  given 
m  account  of  the  purposes  to  which  the  steam  engine  is 
4>plied.  But  perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking  exhibitions 
tf  the  wonderful  effects  of  this  machine  is  to  be  seen  in  that 
fart  of  the  Portsmouth  dock-yard  where  the  blocks  for  ships 
lie  made.  These  blocks  are  completely  finished  from  the 
ttogh  timber,  with  scarcely  any  manual  labour,  by  means  of 
£&rent  saws  and  other  tools  worked  by  the  steam-engine. 


'  CONVERSATION  XVIII. 

or    THE    STEAM-ENGINE    AND   PAPIN's   DIGESTER. 

;.  Charles.  "We  have  seen  the  structure  of  the  steam-engme 
^  its  mode  of  operation;  bat  you  have  not  told  us  the  uses 
J^^i^iich  it  is  applied. 

57  Fa*  The  application  of  this  power,  especially  Mr.  Saverjr's 
||pi|ni-engine,  was  at  first  wholly  devoted  to  the  raising  of 
either  from  the  mines,  which  could  not  be  worked 
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without  such  aid,  or  to  the  throwing  it  to  some 
reservoir,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  with  this  useful  artie 
places  which  are  higher  than  the  natural  level  of  the  strem 

Em.  But  its  uses  are  now  wonderfully  extended,  I  su] 
pose. 

Fa.  They  are;  such  as  to  the  working  of  mills,  threshing  i 
com,  and  coining.  In  making  the  copper  money  now  in  us 
the  ingenious  Mr.  Bolton  has  contrived,  by  a  single  operatkmi 
the  steam-engine,  to  roll  the  copper  out  to  a  proper  thicknefl 
cut  it  into  circular  pieces,  and  make  the  faces  and  the  edget 

Ch.  How  is  the  power  of  these  engines  estimated? 

Fa.  The  power  varies  according  to  the  size.  That  i 
Messrs.  Whitbread's  brewhouse  has  a  cylinder  24  inches. i 
diameter,  and  will  perform  the  work  of  24  horses,  woridii 
night  and  day. 

Em.  The  horses,  surely,  cannot  work  incessantly. 

Fa.  They  will  work  oidy  eight  hours,  on  an  average,  coil 
the  twenty-four,  therefore  the  engine,  being  continually  I 
work,  will  perform  the  business  of  72  horses.  The  eoi! 
consumed  by  this  engine  are  about  seven  chaldron  per  wed 
one  chaldron  in  24  hours. 

By  the  application  of  different  machinery  to  this  engine^ 
raises  the  malt  into  the  upper  warehouses,  and  grinds  it;  pnnq 
the  wort  from  the  under-backs  into  the  copper;  raises  1i 
wort  into  the  coolers;  fills  the  barrels  when  the  beer  is  maA 
and,  when  the  barrels  are  full,  and  properly  bunged,  they  ar 
by  the  steam-engine,  driven  into  the  storehouses  in  the  nes 
street,  (a  distance  of  more  than  a  hundred  yards,)  and  \ 
down  into  the  cellar. 

Ch.  I  do  not  wonder,  then,  at  any  anticipated  extent  of  th 
useful  power. 

Em.  I  have  heard  of  explosive  steam.  Pray  what  is  inea 
by  that  term? 

Fa.  From  a  great  variety  of  accidents  that  have  happcM 
through  careless  people,  it  appears  that  the  expansive  ton» 
steam,  suddenly  raised,  is  much  stronger  than  even  thai- 
gunpowder.  At  the  cannon-foundry  in  Moorfields,  son 
years  ago,  hot  metal  was  poured  into  a  mould  that  accideafd 
contained  a  small  quantity  of  water,  which  was  instaM 
converted  into  steam,  and  caused  an  explosicm  that  Ue 
tb*  foundry  to  pieces.     A  similar  accident  happened  it 
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fbnndxy  iii  Newcastle,  which  occurred  from  a  little  water 
Juiving  inaiiiuated  itself  into  a  hollow  brass  ball  that  was 
thzowxi  into  the  melting-pot. 

Ch.  These  £eu^  bring  to  mj  mind  a  circumstance  that  I 
have  often  heard  you  relate  as  coming  within  your  own 
knoiwJedfi^ 

Fa.  You  do  well  to  remind  me  of  it.  The  fact  is  worth 
recording.  A  gentleman,  who  was  cariying  on  a  long  series 
of  experiments,  wished  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  a  copper 
TsaadI,  and  gave  orders  to  his  workmen  for  the  purpose.  The 
vessel,  however,  burst  unexpectedly,  and  in  the  explosion  it  beat 
down  a  brick  wall  of  the  building  in  which  it  was  placed,  and 
liythe  force  of  the  steam,  was  carried  15  or  20  yards  from  it: 
leveral  of  the  bricks  were  thrown  70  yards  from  the  spot;  a 
leaden  pipe,  suspended  from  an  ac^oining  building,  was  bent 
into  a  right  angle;  and  several  of  the  men  were  so  dreadfully 
Maided,  or  bruised,  that,  for  many  weeks,  they  were  unable  to 

:  tlir  fnm.  their  beds.     A  very  intelligent  person,  who  con- 

'.dncted  the  experiment,  assured  me  that  he  had  not  the  smallest 
feodlection  how  the  accident  happened,  or  by  what  means  he 
got  to  his  bed-room  after  it. 

Ch.  What  is  the  use  of  that  immense  wheel  attached  to  the 
hfge  steam-engine  in  the  cloth-factory  of  Messrs.  Edmonds 
and  Co.,  which  we  observed  when  we  were  at  Bradford,  in 
Wiltshire? 

Fa,  That  vast  wheel  is  called  the  fly-wheel;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  containing  so  immense  a  quantity  of  matter,  when 
once  put  in  motion  it  has  a  tendency  to  continue  the  velocity 
of  rotation  round  its  axis,  until  overcome  by  friction  and  the 

:  TCsiatance  of  the  air;  this  inertia  enables  it  to  overcome  the 
dead  ppints  of  power,  and  to  turn  the  crank  of  the  piston  from 

;  ihieae  extreme  positions  of  its  movement  where  its  motive 
power  becomes  ineffective,  and  also  to  regulate  any  unequal 

;  flffiact  that  may  attend  the  crank. 

CSI.  What  is  meant  by  a  non-condensing  steam-engine, 
Fkpa? 

-Fa,  Those  steam-engines  which  do  not  condense  the  steam 
after  it  has  performed  its  office  have  this  appellation;  when 

ihe  steam  has  impelled  the  piston,  it  is  not  conducted  into  a 
eold  vessel  to  condense  it  into  water,  but  is  let  off  to  waste 
into   the  atmosphere,    and   generally  into    tYie;  ^vrra^j^  ^'t 
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chimney  of  the  furnace.  The  pressure  of  the  steam,  therefbn^ 
must  be  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  atmogpherc^ 
whence  these  machines  have  been  caJled  high-pressure  enginenj 
while  those  which  condense  their  steam  are  csmiedlatD-pressure 
engines,  though  these  latter  are  often  worked  with  steam  of  a 
high  pressure,  amounting  sometimes  from  two  to  three  atmo* 
spheres.  Lovomotive  engines  on  railways,  and  very  maaj 
of  those  employed  in  steam  navigation,  are  high-pressure^ 
non-condensing  engines;  though  generally  in  steam  navigv; 
tion  non-condensing  engines  with  low  pressure  boilers  ass 
adopted. 

Ch,  How  long  have  locomotive  engines  been  applied  to 
railway  travelling?  Was  not  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester. 
railway  the  first  of  this  kind? 

Fa,  The  first  locomotive  engine  constructed  for  the  transit 
of  goods  on  railways,  was  employed  in  1804,  at  Merthyr 
Tydvil,  in  South  Wales;  and  from  that  time  till  about  18^ 
they  seem  to  have  been  almost  exclusively  applied  to  thfr. 
convepng  of  coals  and  the  mineral  products  from  the  mines  to- 
the  places  of  their  shipment;  a  short  time,  however,  previous;' 
to  1829,  it  was  proposed  to  form  a  railway  between  I^verpooL 
and  Manchester  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  and  passengers 
between  those  two  important  towns;  and  to  obtain  the  most 
efficient  means  for  carrying  the  design  into  execution,  prises 
were  offered  to  the  engineers  of  the  country  for  the  best 
locomotive  engines  that  would  answer  the  end.  Accordingly, 
in  October,  1829,  when  the  rails  had  been  laid,  experiments 
were  tried,  and  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson  produced  an  engine 
which  ran  at  the  rate  of  36  miles  an  hour. 

Ch,  I  think  I  have  heard  you  mention  that  Mr.  Huskissoi^, 
the  statesman,  was  killed  on  this  railway;  how  was  thfit? 

Fa,  He  was  standing  on  the  line  talking  to  a  friend,  sod 
when  apprised  of  his   danger,  he  became  so  alarmed  as  to  - 
lose  all  power  of  motion,  and  the  engineer  being  unable  ta. 
stop  the  engine  within  so  short  a  distance,  he  was  knookedi 
down  and  killed  on  the  spot. 

Ch,  Were  the  engines  then  employed  of  similar  oonstmo-'  - 
tion  with  those  now  used? 

Fa,  Not  exactly;  the  tubes  which  conveyed  the  fire  throa|^ : 
the  boiler  were  originally  of  copper,  while  now  they  are  of.- 
hras8;  there  were  also  but  25  tvxbes^  and  about  three  inches  in 
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dimietery  and  now  there  are  upwards  of  100,  whose  diameters 
olao  are  reduced  to  half  the  size:  moreover  the  original  engines 
had  bat  four  wheels,  and  now  they  have  six,  with  many  other 
improvemraits  too  extensive  to  detail  at  h;rge:  the  action  of 
these  engines  is  horizontal,  acting  on  the  cranks  attached  to  the 
main  axle,  which  is  the  middle  one:  every  part  is  well  supplied 
vitili  oil,  to  keep  them  cool  and  lessen  the  friction.  The 
tapjfij  of  water  for  generating  the  steam,  and  of  coke  for 
fbedn^  the  fire*  is  carried  in  the  tender  attached  to  the  engine: 
Ae  water,  however,  is  not  conveyed  in  a  continual  stream,  but 
Qolj  at  those  intervals  when  the  lowest  power  of  the  steam 
is  called  into  requisition,  as  in  descending  an  incline,  for  the 
eeid  water  acts  as  a  check  upon  its  consumption.  You  must 
observe,  also,  that  the  wheels  are  not  exactly  like  our  coach- 
wlieels,  with  circular  tires,  but  the  two  extreme  pairs  are  fur- 
i^jiied  with  sides  called  flanges,  which  embrace  the  rails,  and 
IlktUi  keep  the  wheels  more  securely  on  the  lines:  but  it  is  not 
aeoessary  to  proceed  further  in  our  description,  as  far  more 
profitable  information  can  be  derived  from  actual  observation, 
fttit  doable  the  amount  of  written  description;  and  when  we 
wxt  bave  occasion  to  travel,  we  will  arrive  at  the  station  an 
boar  or  two  earlier,  and,  by  means  of  some  kind  friend,  we 
win  obtain  permission  to  examine  the  construction,  with  the 
asristance  of  the  engineer. 

-Em.  Is  it  by  the  force  of  steam  that  bones  are  dissolved  in 
ifae  cooking  utensil,  called  Fapin's  digester,  which  you  pro- 
mised to  describe?* 

Fa.  No;  that  operation  is  performed  by  the  great  heat 
produced  in  the  digester.  This  engra- 
Tiii^  represents  one  of  these  machines. 
I|  is  a  strong  metal  pot,  at  least  an  inch 
tU&  in  every  part:  the  lid  of  it  is 
.idrew^  down,  so  that  no  steam  can 
eMape  bat  through  the  valve  v. 

•■■tSl.  What  kind  of  a  valve  is  it? 

Fa.   It  is  a  conical  piece  of  brass, 
made  to  fit  very  accurately,  but  easily  moveable  by  the  steam 
of.  the  water  when  it  boils:  consequently,  in  its  simple  state, 
ib&jheat  of  the  water  will  never  be  much  greater  than  that  of 
WBiAg  water  in  an  open  vessel.    A  steel-yaid.  \a  \JaKC^^v8Kfe 
*See  CaoFersatfon  III. — Of  Mechai^QB. 
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fitted  to  it;  and,  by  moving  the  weight  w  backwards  op  for* 
wards,  the  steam  will  have  a  lesser  or  greater  pressure  to 
overcome. 

Em,   Is  the  heat  increased  bj  confining  the  steam? 

Fa,  You  have  seen  that,  in  an  exhausted  receiver,  water 
very  far  from  being  as  hot  as  the  boiling  point  will  have 
every  appearance  of  ebullition.  It  is  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  that  causes  the  heat  of  boiling  water  to  be  gpeatar 
in  an  open  vessel  than  in  one  from  which  the  air  is  exhausted* 
In  a  vessel  exposed  to  condensed  air,  the  heat  required  to 
make  the  water  boil  would  be  still  greater.  Now,  by  con- 
fining the  steam,  the  pressure  may  be  increased  to  any  given 
degree.  If,  for  instance,  a  force  equal  to  14  or  15  pounds  be 
put  on  the  valve,  the  pressure  upon  the  water  will  be  double 
that  produced  by  the  atmosphere,  and  of  course  the  heat  of 
the  water  will  be  greatly  increased. 

Ch,  Is  there  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  burstil^ 
of  the  vessel?  / 

Fa.  If  great  care  be  taken  not  to  overload  the  valve,  tbS 
danger  is  not  very  great.  But  in  experiments  made  tii 
ascertain  the  strength  of  any  particular  vessel,  too  great 
precautions  cannot  be  taken. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Papin,  the  original  inventor, 
the  bottom  of  a  digester  was  torn  off  witll  a  wonderful  ex- 
plosion: the  blast  of  the  expanded  water  blew  all  the  coals 
out  of  the  fire-place;  the  remainder  of  the  vessel  was  hurled 
across  the  room,  and,  striking  the  leaf  of  an  oaken  table,  an 
inch  thick,  broke  it  in  pieces.  The  least  sign  of  water  could 
not  be  discerned  and  every  coal  was  extinguished  in  a  mO» 
ment. 


QUESTIONS  FOE  EXAMmATlON, 

very  dongeroiu  oonsequenoes?— *QiA 
yoa  recollect  any  instances  of  tlik  Uidf 

—  For  what  is  Papin's  Digester  Uidf 

—  How  is  it  made  ?— Wliat  kind  of  a 
valve  is  used  in  the  digester? — Oui 
you,  by  the  figure,  show  bow  tbewaHf 
is  raised  to  any  degree  of  heat  ?— Wkil 
additional  pressure  is  reqidTed  to  gNt 


To  what  was  the  steam-engine  first 
applied  ?  —  Has  Mr.  Bolton  applied 
this  machine  to  any  particular  pur- 
pose? —  How  is  the  power  of  the 
steam-engine  estimated? — To  what 
uses  is  the  steam-engine  applied  in 
Whitbread'8  brewery?  —  When  were 
locomotive  engines  first  employed  on 

railways  ?  —  Distinguish    between    a  i  water  a  heat  doable  that  of 
high-pressure  and  low-pressure  engine,  i  water? 
—  U  not  steam  sometimes  productive  of  . 
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CONVERSATION  XIX 

OF   THE   BABOMETEB. 

,  Faiher,  As  these  conversations  are  intended  to  make  you 
Buniliar  with  all  philosophical  instruments  in  common  use, 
i|8  well  as  to  expl^  the  use  and  structure  of  those  devoted 
to  the  teaching  of  science,  I  shall  proceed  with  an  account  of 
the.barometer,  which,  with  the  thermometer,  is  to  he  found 
in  alniost  every  house.  I  will  show  you  how  the  barometer 
jJS.madey  without  regard  to  the  frame  to  which  it  is  attached. 
,.-A  B  is  a  glass  tube,  about  33  or  34  inches  long,  and 
a< quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  closed  at  the  top; 
£hat  iSy  in  philosophical  language,  hermetically  sealed: 
b  is  a  cup,  basin,  or  wooden  trough,  partly  filled  with 
guioksilver.  IfiUthetube with  the  quicksilver,  and  then 
pot  my  finger  upon  the  mouth,  so  as  to  prevent  any  of 
iJLfrom  running  out:  I  now  invert  the  tube,  and  plunge 
tt  in  the  cup  d.  You  see  the  mercury  subsides  three  ^^'  ^^' 
or.  &ur  inches;  and  when  the  tube  is  fixed  to  a  graduated 
frame,  it  is  called  a  barometer,  or  weather-glass;  and  you 
knQW  it  is  consulted  by  those  who  study  and  attend  to  the 
dianges  of  the  weather:  the  term  barometer  is  derived  from 
two Grreek  words,  haros (/Japoe),  "  weight,"  and  metronQjierpoy)^ 
i^  ^  measure.'' 

'.  ,JSan*  Why  does  not  all  the  quicksilver  run  out  of  the  tube? 
.  JPa.  I  will  answer  you  by  asking  another  question.  What 
a  the  reason  that  water  will  stand  in  an  exhausted  tube, 
provided  the  mouth  of  it  be  plunged  into  a  vessel  of  the  same 
fluid? 

Ch,  In  that  case  the  water  is  kept  in  the  tube  by  the 
preesure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  surface  of  the  water  into 
f^ch  it  is  plunged.  If  you  resort  to  the  same  principle  in 
ibe  present  instance,  why  does  the  water  stand  33  or  34  feet^ 
(iHt  the  mercury  only  29  or  30  inches? 
■:..J^  You  must  recollect  that  mercury  is  14  times  heavier 
diim  water.  Therefore,  if  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
JtiK  balance  34  feet  of  water,  it  ought,  on  the  same  principle, 
i»  balance  only  a  14th  part  of  that  height  of  metCr\]crj.  '^^s^ 
divide  34  feet,  or  408  inches,  by  14. 
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Em.  The  quotient  is  little  more  than  29  inches. 

Fa.  By  this  method  Torricelli  was  led  to  construct  the 
barometer.  It  had  been  accidentally  discovered,  that  water  could 
net  be  raised  more  than  about  34  feet  in  the  pump.  Torrioelliy 
on  this,  suspected  that  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  was  l^e 
cause  of  the  ascent  of  water  in  the  vacuum  made  in  pumps, 
and  that  a  column  of  water,  34  feet  high,  was  an  exact  conn- 
terpoise  to  a  colunm  of  air  which  extended  to  the  top  of  tiib 
atmosphere.  Experiments  soon  conJGumed  the  truth  of  his 
conjectures.  He  then  thought  that  if  34  feet  of  water  were 
a  counterpoise  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  that  a  column 
of  mercury,  as  much  shorter  than  34  feet  as  mercury  is  heaviflr 
than  water,  would  likewise  sustain  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. He  obtained  a  glass  tube  for  the  purpose,  and  firand 
his  reasoning  just. 

Ch,  Did  he  apply  it  to  the  purpose  of  a  weather-glass?     • 

Fa.  No,  for  he  died  shortly  after  these  experiments;  and 
it  was  not  till  some  time  after  this  that  the  pressure  of  the  air 
was  known  to  vary  at  different  times  in  the  same  place.  Am 
soon  as  that  was  discovered,  the  application  of  the  Torricelfian 
tube  to  predicting  the  changes  of  the  weather  immediatdy 
succeeded. 

Ch.  A  barometer,  then,  is  an  instrument  used  for  measur- 
ing the  weight  or  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

Fa.  That  is  the  principal  use  of  the  barometer.  If  the  air 
be  dense^  the  mercury  rises  in  the  tube,  and  indicates  Mr 
weather:  if  it  grows  lighty  the  mercury  falls,  and  presages 
rain,  snow,  &c.* 

The  average  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  is  called  the 
standard  altUtide,  which  in  this  country  fluctuates  betwetti 
28  and  31  inches;  and  the  difference  between  the  greatest 
and  least  altitudes  is  called  the  scale  of  variation;  the  wmi 
important  matter  in  making  a  barometer  is  to  get  pure  ito>* 
cury,  and  a  perfect  exclusion  of  all  atmospheric  air;  thia  Ja 
generally  effected  by  boiling  the  mercury,  and  even  whoi  ih 
the  tube;  it  is  also  better  for  the  diameter  of  the  tube  not  to 
be  too  small  in  order  that  it  may  be  more  susceptible  to  the  | 
changes  of  the  atmosphere.  >    | 

Em.  Is  the  fluctuation  of  the  mercury  different  in  oAflr    ^ 

»  See  the  rules  at  p.  870.  T 


parts  of  the  world? 
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Fa.  Within  and  near  the  tropics,  there  is  little  or  no  vari- 
ation in  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer,  in  all 
jmsthera:  this  is  the  case  at  St.  Helena.  At  Jamaica,  the 
ntristion  very  rarely  exceeds  three-tenths  of  an  inch:  at 
iiBfdssit  is  about  an  inch:  whereas  in  England  it  is  nearly 
tinree  indies,  and  at  Petersburgh  as  much  as  3^  inches. 
-  rCk.  The  scale  of  variation  is  the  silvered  plate,  which  is 
divided  into  inches  and  tenths  of  an  inch.  But  what  do  you 
eall  the  moveable  index? 

•  ."■I^^  It  is  called  a  Vernier,  from  the  inventor's  name;  and 
die  use  of  it  is  to  show  the  fluctuation  of  the  mercuiy  to  the 
knHdredth  part  of  an  inch.  The  scale  of  inches  is  placed  on 
tiie  tight  side  of  the  barometer  tube;  the  beginning  of  the  scale 
being  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  basin.  The  vernier 
plate  and  index  are  moveable;  so  that  the  index  may,  at  any 
time  be  set  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  column  of  mercury.  . 
t:dEm.  I  have  often  seen  you  move  the  index;  but  I  am  still 
atE  a  loss  to  conceive  how  you  divide  the  inch  into  hundredth 
jpdrts  by  it. 

c;.!  J?b*  The  barometer-plate  is  divided  into  tenths;  the  length 
^.the  vernier  is  eleven-tenths,  but  divided  into  ten  equal 
parts. 

-iiCft.  Then  each  of  the  ten  parts  is  equal  to  a  tenth  of  an 
inch,  -and  a  tenth  part  of  a  tenth. 

:u-JP€L  True:  but  the  tenth  part  of  a  tenth  is  equal  to  a  hun- 
ttndtib  part;  for  you  remember  that  to  divide  a  fraction  by  any 
mOBber  is  to  multiply  the  denominator  of  the  fraction  by  the 
number;  thus,  -^divided  by  10  =  y^^. 
£>ii&q»p06e  the  index  of  the  vernier  to  coincide  exactly  with 
imm-'otihe  divisions  of  the  scale  of  variation,  as  29*3? 
tcSdiim;  Then  there  is  no  difficulty.     The  height  of  the  baro- 
tiaicr  is  said  to  be  29  inches  and  3  tenths. 
-•iStjRi.  Perhaps,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  you  observe 
alwii.the  anercury  has  risen  a  very  little:  what  then  will  you 

01  £m,  I  will  raise  the  vernier  even  with  the  mercury. 
^^^a.  And  you  find  the  index  so  much  higher  than  the  divi- 
non  3  on  the  scale,  as  to  bring  the  figure  1  on  the  vernier 
IMtt  with  the  second  tenth  on  the  scale. 

JSm.  Then  the  whole  height  is  29  inches,  2  tentli^^\i^^\Nfc 
aflhe  divisions  on  the  vernier,  whicli  is  eqvx^  \jo  tji.  l^TiXJa.  «sA 
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a  hundredth;  that  is,  the  height  of  the  mercury  is  29  inches, 
3  tenths,  and  1  hundredth,  or  29 '31. 

Fa,  If  figure  2  on  the  vernier  stand  even  with  a  diyiBion 
on  the  scale,  how  should  you  call  the  height  of  the  merquijr? 

Em.  Besides  the  number  of  tenths,  I  must  add  2  hundredths; 
because  each  division  of  the  vernier  contains  a  tenth  and  a 
hundredth:  therefore,  I  say,  the  barometer  stands  at  29*82; 
that  is,  29  inches,  3  tenths,  and  2  hundredths. 

Fa.  Here  is  a  representation:  a  is  the 
upper  part  of  a  barometer  tube:  the  quick- 
silver stands  at  c:  from  z  to  a?  is  part  of  the 
scale  of  variation;  1  to  10  is  the  vernier, 
equal  in  length  to  -^-J^ths  of  an  inch,  but  di- 
vided into  10  equal  parts.  In  the  present 
position  of  the  mercury,  the  figure  1  on  the 
vernier  coincides  exactly  with  29*5  on  the 
scale;  and,  finding  the  index:  stand  between 
the  6th  and  7th  divisions  on  the  scale,  I 
therefore  read  the  height  29.61 ;  that  is,  29 
inches,  6  tenths,  and  1  hundredth. 

Ch,  I  understand  the  principle  of  the 
barometer;  but  I  want  a  guide  to  teach  me  how  to  predict  the 
changes  of  the  weather  which  the  rising  and  falHng  of  the 
mercury  presage. 

Fa.  I  will  give  you  rules  for  this  purpose  in  a  few  days.* 

Em.  What  kind  of  a  barometer  is  that  having  a  large  round 
dial-plate  with  an  index. 

Fa.  That  kind  is  called  a  wheel-barometer^  but  they  are  not 
considered  so  correct  for  philosophical  purposes  as  the  simple 
siphon  barometer.  In  that  kind  there  is  a  small  weight  of 
glass  resting  on  the  mercury,  and  nearly  counterpoised  by  t 
thread  passing  over  a  wheel  and  supporting  another  weight:  ti 
the  mercury  falls  or  rises,  so  does  the  weight  move  wUeh 
turns  the  wheel:  to  this  wheel  is  attached  the  index  hmai 
which  meets  the  eye,  and  marks  the  variations  of  the  attttoif 
of  the  mercury. 


Fig.  so. 


•  See  page  370. 
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'   Ck,  Who  diBOOTered  the  method  of  making  the  object- 
glasses  of  compound  microscopes  achromatic  f 

Fa,  This  honour  is  due  to  Mr.  Lister.  It  is  true  that  the 
Bolgect  of  achromatism  had  occupied  the  attention  of  many 
rftibe  most  profound  philosophers  of  Europe,  most  of  whom 
iBTestigated  it  theoretically,  but  the  paper  of  Mr.  Lister, 
wiiich  was  read  before  the  Royal  Society  in  1829,  made 
known  the  method  of  overcoming  the  difiOiculties  which  had 
hitherto  existed,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  perfection 
which  th^  have  now  attained.  Another  immense  advantage 
which  achromatic  glasses  have  over  simple  lenses,  is  that  in 
QOQseqnence  of  the  correction  of  the  spherical  and  chromatic 
aberrations,  a  much  larger  pencil  of  light  is  allowed  to  pass 
throngh  them,  or,  as  it  is  said,  they  have  a  larger  angular 
aperture.  Henc«  the  objects  are  seen  much  more  brightly 
aosd  distinctly  through  them. 

Ch,  Is  any  real  use  made  of  the  microscope  ? 

Fa.  Most  certainly.  The  advantages  derived  from  it  have 
been  very  great  and  very  numerous.  In  addition  to  the  vast 
insight  it  has  given  us  into  the  nature  of  the  minute  struc- 
tures and  uses  of  the  various  parts  of  plants  and  animals  ;  it 
has  been  applied  to  the  detection  of  adulterations,  and  in  fact 
to  the  detection  of  the  nature  of  substances  in  general.  For 
when  the  application  of  a  few  chemical  tests  is  combined 
with  microscopic  examination,  the  tests  being  applied  under 
the  microscope,  the  nature  of  the  most  minute  portions  of 
any  substance  may  be  determined  with  certainty. 

QUESTIONS  FOB  EXAMINATION, 

For  what  is  the  microscope  used  ? —    microscope  ?  —  Can  you  explain   the 
Whj  do  minute  otijects  appear  mag-     construction  by  fig.  40  ? — How  is  the 


L  by  Yiewing  them  through  a  small    magnifying  power  of  the  compound 
)iolo^«_Why  is  not  the  ottject  mag-     microscope  calculated  ?  —  Explain  the 


if  you  look  through  the  hole  at  structure  of  the  solar  microscope.  — 

tomB  indies  distant  firom  the  print  ?—  Upon  what  does  the  magnifying  power 

Exfitein  thif  by  figs.  37  and  38. — Of  of   this    instrument    depend  ?  — For 

wfiatdoesthe  single  microscope  consist?  what    purpose    is    it    calculated?  — 

—What  advantages  are  derived  fh>m  Why  are  the  modem  microscopes  so 

this  instrument,  and  why  ? — What  is  expensive  ? — What  is  spherical  aber- 

fhe  rule  for  finding  the  magnifying  ration? — What  is  chromatic  aberration 

power  of  a  reading-glass? — To  what  or  dispersion? — How  are  these  cor* 

extent   has    Dr.  Hooke    carried    the  rected  in  the  object  glasses  of  our  pre- 

powers  of  these  lenses  ? — Describe  the  sent  microscopes? — What  is  meant  by 

mode  of  making  small  lenses How  achromatism? — Of  what  real  use  is  the 

many  glsswri  are  there  in  a  compound  microscope  ? 
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CONVERSATION  XXIL 

OF   THE   CAMEBA   OBSCURA,    MAGIC    LANTEEN 
AND   MULTIFLTINO   GLASS. 

Father,  We  shall  now  treat  upon  some  miscellaneoai 
•:ubi''Cts;  of  which  the  first  shall  be  the  Gamera  Obscura.  ' 

Ch,  What  is  a  camera  obscura  ? 

Fa,  The  meaning  of  the  term  is  a  darkened  chamber,  fiom 
two  Latin  words,  cameray  "  a  chamber,"  and  obscurus,  "  dart* 
The  construction  of  it  is  very  simple,  and  will  be  understood 
in  a  moment  bj  you,  since  you  know  the  properties  of  the 
convex  lens. 

A  convex  lens,  placed  in  a  hole  of  a  window-shutter,  will 
exhibit,  on  a  white  sheet  of  paper  placed  in  the  focus  of  the 
glass,  all  the  objects  on  the  outside,  (such  as  fields,  trees,  men, 
houses,  &c.)  in  an  inverted  position. 

Ja.  Is  the  room  to  be  quite  dark,  except  the  light  which 
is  admitted  through  the  lens  ? 

Fa.  It  ought  to  be  so;  and  to  produce  a  very  interesting., 
picture,  the  sun  should  shine  upon  the  objects. 

Ja,  Is  there  no  other  kind  of  camera  obscura  ? 

Fa.  A  portable  one  may  be  made  with  a  square  box;  in  one 
side  of  which  is  to  be  fixed  a  tube,  having  a  convex  lens 
within  it:  the  box  contains  a  plane  mirror,  inclining  backwards 
from  the  tube,  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees. 

CL  On  what  does  this  mirror  reflect  the  image  of  thi 
object  ? 

Fa,  On  a  square  of  ground  glass,  fixed  to  the  top  of  th^ 
box:  and  if  a  piece  of  oiled  paper  be  stretched  on  the  glass,  a 
landscape  may  be  easily  copied;  or  the  outline  may  be  sketched^ 
on  the  rough  surface  of  the  glass. 

Ja,  Why  is  the  mirror  to  be  placed  exactly  at  an  angle  of 
45  degrees? 

Fa,  The  image  of  the  object  would  naturally  be  formed «t^ 
the  back  of  the  box,  opposite  to  the  lens.  In  order,  therefon^ 
to  throw  it  on  the  top,  the  mirror  must  be  so  placed  that  tlia 
angle  of  incidence  shall  be  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection. 
In  the  box,  according  to  its  usual  make,  the  top  is  at  rigblj 
angles  to  the  end;  that  is,  at  an  angle  of  90  degrees:  therefoff 
the  mirror  is  put  at  half  90,  or  45  degrees. 

CA,  Then  the  incident  Tajs.,.  M\\ii«  \i^\i  ^turfaoe  which 
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QUESTIONS  FOB  EXAMINATION. 


^  Hat  is  the  oonstraetJon  of  the  baro- 
Buter? — Hmrisitmade? — For  what 
purpoae  is  it  used  ? — What  is  the  reason 
that  water  stands  in  a  tube  open  at  one 
alf  ptovided  that  end  be  plunged  in  a 
vessel  of  water  ?  —  Why  does  water 
stand  ai  33  feet,  bat  the  mercury  only 
M  or  80  huheB  ?  —  How  much  heavier 
is  asemmy  than  water  ?  —  Who  dis- 
eimBd.tlie  principle  of  the  barometer? 
-v]nd  the  inventor  apply  it  to  discover 
the  ehangee  in  the  state  of  the  air  9 — 


How  would  you  define  a  barometer  ? — 
When  does  the  mercury  rise,  and  when 
does  it  fall  ?  —  YThat  is  meant  by  the 
standard  altitude  ? — What  is  the  scale 
of  variation  ?  —  How  much  does  the 
height  of  the  mercury  vary  in  this 
country  ? — In  what  parts  of  the  world 
is  the  variation  of  the  mercury  the  least, 
and  in  what  is  it  the  greatest? —  Of 
what  use  is  the  vernier  t  —  Can  you 
explain  its  application  ? 


CONVERSATION  XX. 

OF   THE   BAROMETER,    AND   ITS   APPLICATION    TO 
THE    MEASURING   OF   ALTITUDES. 

Charles,  Pray,  papa,  is  the  height  of  the  atmosphere 
known? 

Fa,  If  the  fluid  air  were  similar  to  water,  which  is  every- 
where of  the  same  density,  nothing  would  be  easier  than  to 
edcolate  its  height.  When  the  barometer  stands  at  30  inches, 
t^  specific  gravity  of  the  atmosphere  is  800  times  less  than 
that  of  water;*  but  mercury  is  about  14  times  heavier  than 
water;  consequently  the  specific  gravity  of  mercury  is  to  that 
of  air  as  800  multiplied  by  14  is  to  1;  or  mercury  is  11,200 
times  heavier  than  air.  In  the  case  before  us,  a  column  of 
mercury,  30  inches  long,  balances  the  whole  weight  of  atmo- 
'i^here:  therefore,  if  the  air  were  equally  dense  at  all  heights 
ttf  llie  top,  its  height  must  be  about  11,200  times  30  inches; 
fiiat  is,  the  column  of  air  must  be  as  much  longer  than  that 
of  the  mercury  as  the  former  is  lights  than  the  latter.  Do 
jQstk  understand  me? 

^•ifll.  1  think  I  do:  11,200  multiplied  by  30  gives  336,000 
iiieh^  which  are  equal  to  5^  miles  nearly. 

'  Wa.  That  would  be  the  height  of  the  atmosphere,  if  it 
Wi(Hi  equally  dense  in  all  parts:  but  it  is  found  that  the  air, 
tjf^fto  elastic  quality,  expands  and  cc^trticts,  and  that  at  3^ 

^  \  above  the  surface  of  the  earth  it  is  twice  as  rare  aa  it 
iSee  ConFersation  YI. 
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IS  at  the  surface;  at  7  miles  it  is  4  times  rarer;  at  10|  nales 
it  is  8  times  rarer;  at  14  miles  it  is  16  times  rarer;  aiid 
so  on  according  to  the  following 

TABLE. 


1  |ioi 

21 
24i 

L28  J 


Milea  abore  the  eur- 

face  of  the  earth  the  ' 

air  is 


2 

4 

8 

16 

33 

64 

138 

256. 


^  times  lighter thaaat  tht 
earth's  snrfiioc. 


Now,  if  you  were  disposed  to  carry  on  the  addition  mu  one 
side,  and  the  multiplication  on  the  other,  you  would  find  that, 
at  500  miles  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  a  single  cubical 
inch  of  such  air  as  we  breathe  would  be  so  much  rarified  fli 
to  fill  a  hollow  sphere  equal  in  diameter  to  the  vast  orbit  of 
the  planet  Saturn. 

Em.  Is  it  inferred  from  this  that  the  atmosphere  does  jxH 
reach  to  any  very  great  height? 

Fa.  Certainly:  for  you  have  seen  that  a  quart  of  air  at  the 
earth's  surface  weighs  but  14  or  15  grains;  and  by  carrying 
on  the  above  table  a  few  steps,  you  would  perceive  that  the 
same  quantity,  only  49  miles  high,  would  weigh  less  than  the 
sixteenth-thousandth  part  of  14  grains;  consequently,  at  thst 
height,  its  density  must  be  next  to  nothing.  From  experi- 
ment and  calculation  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  atmo- 
sphere does  not  exceed  45  or  50  miles  above  the  earth's  surface. 

Ch.  By  comparing  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  bottom 
and  at  the  top  of  a  mountain,  could  you  perceive  a  sensible 
difference? 

Fa.  We  must  not  trust  to  our  feelings  on  such  occasions 
The  barometer  will  be  a  sure  guide.  I  will  not  trouble  yoa 
with  calculations;  but  mention  two  or  three  facts,  with  the 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them.  In  ascending  the  Pay 
de  Dome,  a  very  high  mountain  in  France,  the  quicksilver 
fell  3^  inches;  and  the  height  of  the  mountain  was  found,  hf 
measurement,  to  be  3204  feet.  By  a  similar  experiment  nneo 
Snowdon,  in  Wales,  the  quicksilver  was  found  to  have  fuieii 
3/^  inches  at  the  height  of  3720  feet  above  the  sarfaoeoftJM 
earth. 
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f''  From  these  and  many  other  observations  it  is  inferred  that, 
th  ascendSng  any  lofty  eminence,  the  mercury  in  the  barometer 
fnll  faU  -^of  an  inch  for  every  hundred  feet  of  perpendicular 
ascent.  This  number  is  not  rigidly  exact,  but  sufficiently  so 
for  common  purposes,  and  it  will  be  easily  remembered.  The 
three  following  observations  were  taken  by  Pr.  Nettleton, 
near  the  town  of  Halifax: 


Perpendicular 
altitude  in  feet. 

Lowest  station  Oi 
the  Bvometer. 

Highest  station  of 
the  Barometer. 

Difftireuc 

102 

29-78 

29-66 

012 

•J36 

29-50 

29-23 

0-27 

507 

30-00 

29-45 

0-55 

J^Mt.  If  I  ascend  a  high  hill,  and,  taking  a  barometer  with 
B)^  find  the  mercury  has  fallen  1^  inch,  may  I  not  conclude 
ffiai  the  hill  is  1,500  feet  in  perpendicular  height? 

Fa.  You  may.  Are  you  aware  how  great  a  pressure  you 
ire  continually  sustaining? 

JEm.  No;  it  never  occurred  to  me.  I  feel  no  burden  from 
i,l  therefcxre  it  cannot  be  very  great. 

'I  \^a.  Tou  sustain,  every  moment,  a  weight  equal  to  many 
^bns,  which,  if  it  were  not  balanced  by  the  elastic  force  of 
Qie  air  within  the  body,  would  crush  you  to  pieces.  This  is 
irell  described  by  Mr.  Lofft, 

"  Jniemalt  balancing  extemcd  force, 
Remove  the  external,  and,  to  atoms  torn, 

'   ■      "  Out  dissipated  limbs  would  strew  the  earth  : 

Remove  the  internal,  in  a  moment  crush'd 

, .  ,  By  greater  weight  of  the  incumbent  air, 

lium  rocks  by  fabled  giants  ever  thrown." 

'''  EUDOSIA 

C%,  We  might,  indeed,  have  inferred  that  it  was  consi- 
le^rable,  from  the  sensation  we  felt  when  the  air  was  taken 
Iniii  under  our  hands.  But  how,  Papa,  do  you  make  out  the 
j^jBMtion? 

.['Fa.  When  the  barometer  stands  at  28-6,  which  is  the  mean 
pjemire  of  the  air  upon  every  square  inch,  it  is  more  than 
^pal  to  14  pounds.  CaU  it  14  pounds  for  the  sake  of  even 
iBOibers,  and  the  surface  of  a  middle-sized  man  is  14^  feet. 
^tl  me  now  the  weight  he  sustains. 

'**  Ch.  I  must  multiply  14  by  the  number  of  square  inches 
in  14^  feet.     Now,  there  are  144  inches  in  a  square  foot, 

B  B 
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consequently,  in  143  feet,  there  are  2,088  square  indies: 
therefore,  14  pounds  multiplied  by  2,088  will  give  299232,  the 
number  of  pounds  weight  which  such  a  person  has  to  sustain. 

Fa.  That  is  equal  to  about  13  tons.  Now,  if  Emma  reckon 
herself  only  half  the  size  of  a  grown  person,  she  will  sustain 
^  tons. 

Em,  What  must  the  whole  earth  sustain? 

Fa,  This  you  may  calculate  at  your  leisure.  I  will  furuisil 
you  with  the  rule.  • 

"  Find  the  diameter  of  the  earth,*  from  which  you  can 
easily  get  the  superficial  measure  in  square  inches;  and  this 
you  must  multiply  by  14,  and  you  get  the  answer  to  the 
question  in  pounds  avoirdupois." 

The  earth's  surface  contains  about  200,000,000  sqoare 
miles;  and  as  eveiy  square  mile  contains  27,876,400  square 
feet,  there  must  be  5,575,080,000,000,000  square  feet  in  the 
earth's  surface;  which  number,  multiplied  by  the  pressure  on 
each  square  foot,  gives  the  whole  weight  of  the  atmosphere.  ■ 

I  will  now  give  you  some  rules  for  judging  of  the  state  of 
the  weather,  which  are  taken  from  writers  who  have  paid  the 
most  attention  to  these  subjects,  and  which  my  own  obser* 
vations  have  in  a  great  degree  verified. 

1.  The  rising  of  the  mercniy  presages,  in  general,  fair  weather ;  and  its  fiUUngi 
foul  weather;  as  rain,  snow,  high  winds,  and  storms.  When  the  surface  of  the 
mercury  is  convex,  or  stands  higher  in  the  middle  than  at  the  sides,  it  is  a  sigA 
the  mercury  is  then  in  a  rising  state ;  but  if  the  surface  be  concave  or  hollow  il 
the  middle,  it  is  then  sinking. 

2.  In  very  hot  weather,  the  falling  of  the  mercury  indicates  thunder. 

3.  In  winter,  the  rising  presages  fh>st :  and  in  frosty  weather,  if  the  mefcaty 
falls  three  or  four  divisions,  there  will  be  a  thaw.  But  in  a  continued  ihMt,  if  the 
mercury  rises,  it  will  certainly  snow. 

4.  When  foul  weather  happens  soon  after  the  depression  of  the  mennnyt 
expect  but  little  of  it :  on  the  contrary,  anticipate  but  little  fair  weather  when  it 
proves  fair  shortly  after  the  mercury  has  risen. 

5.  In  foul  weather,  when  the  mercury  rises  much  and  high,  and  so  oontiinies 
for  two  or  three  days  before  the  bad  weather  is  entirely  over,  then  a  oontinuanee 
of  fair  weather  may  be  expected. 

6.  In  fair  weather,  when  the  mercury  falls  much  and  low,  and  thus  odntionei 
for  two  or  three  days  before  the  rain  comes,  then  much  wet  may  be  expeeted, 
and  probably  high  winds. 

7   .The  unsettled  motion  of  the  mercury  denotes  unsettled  weather. 

8.  The  words  engraved  on  the  scale  are  not  so  much  to  be  attended  to  ■■  llie 
rismg  and  falling  of  the  mercury :  for  if  it  stand  at  much  rain,  and  then  riMi  ^• 
changeable,  it  denotes  fair  weather,  though  not  to  continue  so  long  as  If  ttM 

•  See  Ckmversation  VII. — Of  Astronomy.    Note  p.  W*. 
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mereiny  hadrisen  higher.   If  the  mercury  stands  at  fair,  and  falls  to  changeable, 
bf  4  weather  may  be  expected. 

t.  In  winter,  spring,  and  antomn,  the  sadden  falling  of  the  mercury,  and  that 
fiir  a  large  eptuoet  denotes  high  winds  and  storms ;  but  in  summer  it  presages 
bunry  showers,  and  often  thunder.  It  always  sinks  lowest  of  all  for  great  winds, 
tboogfa  not  accompanied  with  rain ;  but  it  falls  more  for  wind  and  rain  together 
tlMUi  for  either  of  them  alone. 

10.  I^  after  rain,  the  wind  change  into  any  part  of  the  North,  with  a  clear 
and  diy  sky,  and  the  mercury  rises,  it  is  a  certain  sign  of  fkir  weather. 

11.  After  very  great  storms  of  wind,  when  the  mercury  has  been  low,  it  com- 
iAODly  rises  again  very  fast.  In  settled  fair  weather,  except  the  barometer  sink 
much,  expect  but  little  rain.  In  a  wet  season,  the  smallest  depressions  must 
be  attended  to ;  for  when  the  air  is  much  inclined  to  showers,  a  little  sinking  in 
Che  barometer  denotes  more  rain.  And  in  such  a  season,  if  it  rise  suddenly  fast 
and  high,  fkir  weather  cannot  be  expected  to  last  more  than  a  day  or  two. 

IS.  The  greatest  heights  of  the  mercury  are  found  with  easterly  and  north- 
easterly winds ;  and  it  may  often  rain  or  snow,  the  wind  being  in  these  points, 
while  the  .barometer  is  in  a  rising  state,  the  efiectb  of  the  wind  counteracting. 
But  tbe  mercury  sinks  for  wind  as  well  as  rain  in  all  other  points  of  the  compass. 


QUESTIONS  FOB  EXAMINATION. 


Row  is  the  height  of  the  atmosphere 
liseevered?  —  What  is  the  specific  gra- 
rUgr  of  the-  air  when  the  barometer 
itends  at  30  inches  ?  —  Is  the  atmo- 
q^here  equally  dense  at  all  heights?  — 
Mliat  is  the  height  of  the  atmosphere 
istimated  at? — Is  the  barometer  ap- 
jdied  to  anything  else  besides  that  of 
ihowing  the  changes  in  the  pressure  of 
iM  atmosphere  ?  —  How  much  is  it  as- 
iertained  that  the  mercury  of  the  baro- 
neter  jhlls  in  ascending  an  eminence 
if  100  fleet  perpendicular? — Can  you 
■epeat  the  lines  from  Lofit's  Eudosia 
vhich  describe  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
noephere  on  the  human  body? — How 
nncli  weight  does  a  full-grown  person 
mstain  fh>m  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
noq^ere  ?~^  What  does  the  rising  of 


the  mercury  presage  .■'  —  What  does  its 
falling  denote?  —  According  as  the 
mercury  stands  convex  or  concave,  what 
weather  may  be  expected  ?  —  What 
does  the  falling  of  the  mercury  indi- 
cate in  very  hot  weather? — What  does 
its  rising  indicate  in  winter  ?  —  If  the 
mercury  rises  in  a  continued  frost,  what 
may  be  expected  ?  —  When  may  bad, 
and  when  fair  weather  be  expected  ?  — 
When  may  a  continuance  of  fair  wea- 
ther be  expected?  —  When  may  much 
wet  be  expected  ?  —  In  examining  the 
scale,  what  is  to  be  attended  to?  — 
When  may  liigh  winds,  and  when 
heavy  showers,  be  expected  ?  —  What 
is  the  sign  of  fair  weather  ?  —  On  what 
occasions  is  the  mercury  the  highest  ? 


CONVERSATION  XXL 


OP    THE    THERMOMETER. 


j^iFaiker,  As  the  barometer  is  intended  to  measure  the  dif- 
^iCfOt  degrees  of  density  of  the  atmosphere,  so  the  thermo- 
meter is  designed  to  mark  the  changes  in  \la  lecK^^sc^toxs^ 
tndi  T^ard  to  heat  and  cold  :  like  the  term  \>«coxafe\.«£  \\.'"«k 
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derived  from  two  Greek  words,  thermos  (6cpfio?),**heat>'*  and 
metron  (fxer^oy),  "  a  measure." 

Em.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  thermometer 
that  is  attached  to  the  barometer,  and  that  which  hangs  out  of 
doors? 

Fa.  No;  they  are  both  made  by  the  same  person,  and  on 
the  same  principle,  ^and  are  intended  to  exhibit  the  same 
effects.  But  for  the  purposes  of  accurate  observation,  it  10 
usual  to  have  two  instruments;  one  attached  to,  or  near,  the 
barometer,  and  the  other  out  of  doors;  to  which  neither  the 
direct  nor  reflected  rays  of  the  sun  should  ever  come.  Though 
my  thermometers  are  both  of  the  same  construction,  and  sc^ 
as  are  principally  used  in  this  country,  yet  there  are  othen 
made  of  different  materials,  and  upon  different  principles. 

Ch.  Does  not  this  thermometer  consist  of  mercury  enclosed 
in  a  glass  tube  fixed  to  a  graduated  frame? 

Fa.  That  is  the  construction  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer; 
but  when  these  instruments  were  first  invented,  about  200yeert 
ago,  air,  water,  spirits  of  wine,  and  then  oil,  were  employe*; 
but  these  have  given  way  to  quicksilver,  which  is  considered 
as  the  best  of  all  the  fluids,  being  highly  susceptible  of  expan- 
sion and  contraction,  and  capable  of  exhibiting  a  more  exten- 
sive scale  of  heat.  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  invented  aboot 
1726,  is  chiefly  used  in  Great  Britain,  and  Reaumur's,  in- 
vented about  1730,  is  used  on  the  continent. 

Em.  Is  not  this  the  principle  of  the  thermometer — thai  the 
quicksilver  expands  by  heat,  and  contracts  by  cold? 

Fa.  It  is.  Place  your  thumb  on  the  bulb  of  the  thermo- 
meter. 

E7n.  The  quicksilver  gradually  rises. 

Fa.  And  it  will  continue  to  rise  till  the  mercury  and  yoar 
thumb  are  of  equal  heat.  Now  you  have  taken  away  your 
hand,  you  perceive  the  mercury  is  falling  as  fast  as  it  rose  before.    < 

CL  Will  it  come  down  to  the  same  point  at  which  it  atood    ; 
before  Emma  touched  it? 

Fa.  It  will;  unless,  in  this  short  space  of  time,  there  his 
been  any  change  in  the  surrounding  air.  Thus  the  thermch 
meter  indicates  the  temperature  of  the  air,  or,  in  fact,  of  any 
body  ^vith  which  it  is  in  contact.  Just  now  it  was  in  contael 
with  your  thumb,  and  it  rose,  in  the  space  of  a  minute  or  two^ 
from  06®  to  62°:  had  you  held  it  longer  on  it,  the  mercuiy 
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would  have  risen  still  higher.  It  is  now  falling.  Plunge  it 
into  boiling  water,*  and  you  will  find  that  the  mercury  rises 
to  212°.  Afterwards,  you  may  place  it  in  ice,  in  its  melting 
state,  and  it  will  fall  to  32''. 

'Em,  Why  are  these  particular  numbers  fixed  upon? 
.   Fct*  You  will  not  perhaps  be  satisfied  if  I  tell  you,  that 
the  only  reason  why  212  was  fixed  on  to  mark  the  heat  of 
boiling  water,  and  32  to  show  the  freezing  point,  was,  because 
It  so  pleased  M.  Fahrenheit.     This,  however,  was  the  case. 

Ch,  I  can  easily  conceive  that,  at  the  same  degree  of  cold, 
wpter  will  always  begin  to  freeze;  but  surely  there  are  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  heat  in  boiling  water,  and  therefore  it  should 
9eem  strange  to  have  only  one  number  for  it. 

F(u  In  an  open  vessel,  boiling  water  is  always  of  the  same 
beat;  that  is,  provided  the  density  of  the  atmosphere  be  the 
same ;  and  though  you  increase  your  fire  in  a  tenfold  pro- 
portion, yet  the  water  will  never  be  a  single  degree  hotter; 
1(9^,  the  superabundant  heat,  communicated  to  the  water,  flies 
cff.in  the  form  of  steam  or  vapour. 
:  Em.  But  suppose  you  confine  the  steam? 

Fa.  Before  I  should  attempt  this,  I  must  be  provided  with 
a  strong  vessel,  or,  as  you  have  seen  under  the  description  of 
the  steam-engine,  it  would  certainly  burst.  But  in  a  vessel 
proper  for  the  purpose,  water  has  been  made  so  hot  as  to  melt 
solid  lead.  ^-^ 

Ok.  Will  you  explain  the  construction  of  the  H  H 
thermometer? 

Fa.  A  B  represents  a  glass  tube:  the  end  a  is  blown 
into  a    bulb,  and  this,   with  a  part  of  the  tube, 
filled  vnth  mercury.     In  good   thermometers  the 
apper  part  of  the  tube  approaches   to  a  perfect    1 
vacuum,  and  of  course  the  end  b  is  hermetically    ; 
lealed.     If  the  tube  be  now  placed  in  pounded  ice,    I 
Ifae  mercury  will  sink  to  a  certain  point,  x,  which 
must   be  marked  on  the  tube;   and  on  tlie  scale 
fl|^K)site  to  this  point  32  must  be   placed,  which 
IS  called  the  freezing  point.     Then,  ,if  it  be  im- 
laersed  in  boiling  water,  the  mercury  will  rise,  and. 


lilfter  a  few  minutes,  will  become  stationary.   Against     Fig.  3i. 

"  *  TIiIb  dKndd  be  done  very  gradually,  by  holding  it  some  time  in  the  steam, 
4»I*eTeiititf  breaking  by  the  sudden  heat. 
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the  point  to  whicli  it  rises  make  another  mark,  and  write  on 
the  scale  212,  for  the  heat  of  boiling  water.  Between  these 
points  let  the  scale  be  divided  into  180  equal  parts. 

Em.  Why  180  parts? 

Fa,  Because  you  begin  from  32;  and  if  you  subtract  that 
number  from  212,  the  remainder  will  be  1 80.  Also  below  32, 
and  above  212,  set  off  more  divisions  on  the  scale,  equal  to 
the  others.  The  scale  is  finished  when  you  have  written 
against  0,  called  zero,  extreme  cold;  against  32,  freezing  point; 
against  55^  temperate  heat;  against  76,  summer  heat;  against 
98,  blood  heat;  against  112,  fever-heat;  against  176,  spirits 
boil;  and  against  212,  water  boils. 

Em.  You  said  that  the  scale  was  to  be  divided  higher  than 
boiling  water;  but  without  mentioning  the  extent. 

Fa.  The  utmost  extent  of  the  mercurial  thermometer,  both 
ways,  are  the  points  at  which  quicksilver  boils  and  feeemB: 
beyond  these,  it  can  be  no  guide.  Now,  the  degree  of  heat  at 
which  mercury  boils  is  600,  and  it  freezes  when  it  is  brought 
down  as  low  as  39°  or  40®  below  0;  consequently  the  whole 
extent  of  the  mercurial  thermometer  is  640  degrees. 

Ch.  I  have  been  trying,  Papa,  to  guess  the  derivation  of 
the  word  hermetically,  which  you  have  just  used,  and  which 
you  also  used  in  describing  the  barometer;  but  I  cannot 

Fa.  I  dare  say  not;  for  there  is  a  question  as  to  its  deriva- 
lion:  it  is  thought  to  be  derived  from  the  Egyptian  Hermes, 
who  was  considered  the  originator  of  chemistry,  which  from 
him  was  called  the  Hermetic  art;  whence  heating  the  neck  of 
a  glass  tube  so  as  to  twist  it  till  it  is  air-tight,  is  said  to  have 
applied  the  "  seal  of  Hermes,"  or  to  be  hermetically  sealed: 
others  derive  it  from  the  originator  of  the  science  of  Al- 
chemy, which  was  also  called  the  Hermetic  art,  one  Hermes 
Trismegistus,  a  man  of  doubtful  existence. 


QUESTIONS  FOB  EXAMINATION. 


To  what  is  the  thermometer  applied  ? 
—  How  is  it  constructed  ?  —  Qow  were 
thermometers  formerly  made  ?  —  Upon 
what  principle  does  the  mercurial  ther- 
mometer depend  ?  —  What  does  the 
thermometer  indicate  ?  —  According  to 


freezing  point,  and  the  p<^tof  boiling 
water  ?  —  Is  the  lieat  of  boiling  water 
always  the  same  ?  —  Look  to  Bg.  Sli 
and  explain  the  construction  anU  gra- 
duation of  the  thermometer.  — What  ii 
the  utmost  extent  of  the  meroarUl 


Fnbreuiu-it's  thormometer,  what  is  the  ■  thermometer,  and  why  ? 
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Charles.  Is  quicksilver,  when  frozen,  a  solid  mctul,  like 
HTon  and  other  metals? 

Fa.  It  is  thus  far  similar  to  them,  that  it  is  malleable,  or 
will  bear  hammering;  and  when  it  boils,  it  goes  off  in  vapour, 
like  boiling  water,  but  much  slower.  Hence  it  has  been 
inferred  that  all  bodies  in  nature  are  capable  of  existing  either 
in  a  soUdy  fluids  or  aeriform  state,  according  to  the  degree  of 
heat  to  which  they  are  exposed. 

Em.  I  understand  that  water  maybe  either  solid,  as  ice,  or 
in  its  fluid  natural  state,  or  in  a  state  of  vapour  or  steam. 
.  Fa.  I  do  not  wonder  that  you  call  the  fluid  state  of  water 
its  natural  state,  because  we  are  accustomed  in  general  to  see 
h  8o;  and  when  it  is  frozen  into  ice,  there  appears  to  us,  in 
this  country,  a  violence  committed  upon  nature.  But  if  a 
person  firom  the  West  or  East  Indies,  who  had  never  seen  the 
efibcts  of  frost,  were  to  arrive  in  Great  Britain  during  a  severe 
and  long  continued  one,  such  as  formerly  congealed  the  surface 
of  the  Thames,  he  might  conclude,  unless  he  were  told  to  the 
contrary,  that  ice  was  some  mineral,  and  naturally  solid. 

Em,  Does  it  never  freeze  in  the  East  or  West  Indies? 

Fa.  It  seldom  freezes,  unless  in  very  elevated  situations, 
within  35  degrees  of  the  equator,  North  and  South:  it  scarcely 
ever  hails  in  latitudes  higher  than  60®.  In  our  own  climate, 
and  indeed  in  all  others  between  35°  and  60°,  it  rarely  freezes 
tiU  the  sun's  meridian  altitude  is  less  than  40  degrees.  The 
coldest  part  of  the  24  hours  is  generally  about  an  hour  before 
sunrise;  and  the  warmest  part  of  the  day  is  usually  between 
two  and  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Ch,  Are  there  no  degrees  of  heat  higher  than  that  of  boiling 
mercury? 

Fa.  Yes;  a  great  many.  Brass  will  not  melt  till  it  is  made 
more  than  six  times  hotter  than  boiling  mercury:  and  to  melt 
cast  iron  requires  a  heat  more  than  six  times  greater  than  is 
required  to  melt  brass. 
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Em,  By  what  kind  of  thermometer  are  these  d^rees  of 
heat  measured?. 

Fa,  The  ingenious  Mr.  Wedgewood  invented  a  thermo- 
meter for  measuring  the  degrees  of  heat  up  to  32,27T'  of 
Fahrenheit's  scale. 

Ch.  Can  you  explain  the  structure  of  his  thermometer? 

Fa,  AH  argillaceous  bodies,  or  bodies  made  of  clay,  are 
diminished  in  bulk  by  the  application  of  great  heat.  The 
diminution  commences  at  a  dull  red  heat,  and  proceeds 
regularly,  as  the  heat  increases,  till  the  clay  is  vitrified,  or 
transformed  into  a  glassy  substance.  This  is  the  principle  of 
Mr.  Wedgewood's  thermometer,  and  he  divides  it  into  240°. 

Em.  Is  vitrification  the  limit  of  this  thermometer? 

Fa,  Certainly:  the  construction  and  application  of  this 
instrument  is  extremely  simple;  and  it  marks  all  the  different 
degrees  of  ignition  from  the  red  heat,  visible  only  in  the  dai^ 
to  the  heat  of  a  wind  furnace.  It  consists  of  two  rulers  fixed 
on  a  plane,  a  little  farther  asunder  at  one  end  than  at  the  , 
other,  leaving  a  space  between  them.  Small  pieces  of  almii 
and  clay,  mixed  together,  are  made  just  large  enough  to  enter 
at  the  wide  end:  they  are  then  heated  in  the  fire  with  the  ■ 
body,  whose  heat  is  to  be  ascertained.  The  fire,  according 
to  its  heat,  contracts  the  earthy  body,  so  that,  bein^  applied 
to  the  wide  end  of  the  gauge,  it  will  slide  oh  towards  the 
narrow  end,  less  or  more,  according  to  the  degree  of  heat  to 
which  it  has  been  exposed.* 

Each  degree  of  Mr.  Wedgewood's  thermometer  answers  to 
130  degrees  of  Fahrenheit;  and  he  begins  his  scale  from  red- 
lieat  fully  visible  in  daylight,  which  he  found  to  be  equal 
to  1077.5°  of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  if  it  could  be  carried  so  high: 
but  the  instruments  for  measuring  the  heat  of  furnaces,  hc^ 
are  cdXLeA* pyrometers,  which  we  shall  describe  more  at  large. . 
presently. 

In  the  next  page  is  a  small  scale  of  heat,  as  it  is  applicable 
to  a  few  bodies. 

•  We  haye,  in  the  former  parts  of  this  work,  observed,  that  all  bodlei  are  «k*  •' 
panded  by  heat.  The  diminution  of  the  argillaceous  substances  made  ose  of  bf 
Mr.  Wedgewood  appear*  to  be  an  exception ;  but  as  the  contraction  of  tbcsa 
docs  not  commence  till  they  are  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  it  may  probably  be  ao- 
counted  for,  fh)m  the  expulsion  of  the  fluid  particles,  rather  tbai»  from  any  real 
contraction  in  the  solids. 
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SCALE  OF  HEAT. 


Fahrenheit. 

ftrtremMy  of  W€dgewood*8  scale 240^/        \     82,277° 

C«8t  iron  melts 160    L- *"        21,877 

Fine  gold  melts 32    lo2[       6,287 


32     1   o  2   I 

21  r  s 
0  V    */ 


Fine  silver  melts 28  1  "§  I  i  4.717 

Brass  melts 21    IS  3,807 

Red  heat  visible  by  day 0    V      *'  1,077 

Mercury  boils 600 

/Lead  melts 540 

•J  Btsmath  melts 460 

iTin  melts 40S 

MilkboUs 213 

Water  boils 212 

Heat  of  thehoman  body 92  to  97 

Water  freezes 82 

IGlkfreezes 30 

A  mixture  of  snow  and  salt  sinks  the  thermometer  to...  0 

HeicDry  freezes —    40 

:C%.  You  said  that  Reaumur's  thermometer  was  chiefly  used 
abroad.  What  is  the  difference  between  that  and  Fahren- 
heit's? 

Fa»  Reaumur  places  the  freezing  point  at  0,  or  zero;  and 
each  d^ree  of  his  thermometer  is  equal  to  2^  or  f  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit's. 

Em,  What  does  he  make  the  heat  of  boiling  water? 

Fa.  Having  fixed  his  freezing  point  at  0,  and  making  one 
of  his  degrees  equal  to  2\  of  Fahrenheit,  the  heat  of  boiling 
water  must  be  at  80®. 

Ch.  Let  me  see.  The  number  of  degrees  between  the 
freezing  and  boiling  points  on  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  is 
180,  which  divided  by  2^,  or  2.25,  gives  80  exactly. 

Fa.  You  have  here  a  rule,  by  which  you  may  always 
convert  the  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  into  those  of  Reaumur. 
"Subtract  32  from  the  given  number,  and  multiply  by  the 
fraction  1^."  Tell  me  now,  Emma,  what  degree  on  Reaumur's 
Bcde  answers  to  167®  of  Fahrenheit. 

Em.  Taking  32  from  167,  there  remains  135,  which, 
multiplied  by  4,  gives  540;  and  this  divided  by  9  gives  60. 
So  tiiat  60®  of  Reaumur  answer  to  167®  of  Fahrenheit. 

€h.  How  shall  I  reverse  the  operation,  and  find  a  number 

*  If  these  three  metals  be  mixed  together  by  fusion  in  the  proportion  of  8, 5* 
tad  8,  the  mixture  will  melt  at  a  temperature  bciow  that  of  boiling  water. 
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on  Fahrenheit's  scale  that  answers  to  a  given  one  on 
Reaumur's? 

Fa.  Multiply  the  given  number  by  the  fraction  f  ,  and  add 
32  to  the  product.  Tell  me  what  number  on  Fahrenheit's 
scale  answers  to  40  on  Reaumur's. 

CA.  If  I  multiply  40  by  9,  and  divide  the  product  by  4^  I 
get  90;  to  which  ^  32  be  added,  the  result  is  122:  this  answers 
to  40  on  Reaumur's  scale.  But  what  is  a  re^jster-thermomeiXT^ 
Papa? 

Fa.  Register-thermometers  are  those  that  indicate  how 
high  or  how  low  the  thermometer  has  risen  or  fallen:  they 
are  very  useful  in  hot-houses,  and  for  ascertaining  the  tem- 
perature during  the  night.  One  invented  by  Mr  Six,  of 
Colchester,  has  a  small  index  of  iron  wire  capped  with  enamel) 
which  lies  in  the  vacuum  of  the  tube,  upon  the  mercury,  and 
as  far  as  the  mercury  rises,  the  index  is  pushed  on,  and 
when  the  mercury  retires,  the  index  is  left  at  the  extreme 
height  it  may  have  risen  during  the  night:  it  is  re-set  bj 
applying  outside  a  magnet,  which  attracts  the  iron  wire^  end 
enables  you  to  draw  it  down  to  the  mercury.  The  one 
invented  by  Dr.  Rutherford  lies  in  the  sptnY,  which  he  uses 
instead  of  mercury,  and  which  marks  how  low  the  spirit  has 
fallen,  where  it  remains;  this  is  re-set  by  inclining  the  ther- 
mometer, so  that  the  index  may  run  down  to  the  edge  of  the 
spirit.  Tliese  thermometers  are  horizontal  in  their  construe 
tion. 


QUESTIONS  FOR   EXAMINATION 


Can  quicksilver  be  compared  with 
other  metals  ?  —  Are  all  bodies  in  na- 
ture capable  of  existing  in  the  solid; 
fluid,  and  aeriform  state  ?  —  In  what 
parts  of  the  earth  does  it  rarely  if  ever 
freeze?  —  Under  what  circumstances 
does  it  seldom  freeze  here  ?  —  What  is 
the  coldest,  and  what  is  the  warmest 


mometer  ?  —  How  is  it  used  ? —  To  how 
many  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  does  one 
of  Wedgewood's  answer  ?  —  VThat  is 
the  difference  between  Reaumur^  and 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer? — How 
many  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  make  one 
of  Reaumur's? —  What  is  the  rule  fbr 
converting  the  degrees  of  Fahremheit 


part  of  the  24  hours? — Does  brass  into  those  of  Reaumur?  —  How  if  the 

require  a  great  heat  to  melt  it  ?  —  Can  operation  reversed  and  the  degrees  on 

heat  higher  than  boiling  mercury  be  Reaumur  converted  into  those  of  Fih- 

adccrtained  by  any  mode  ?  —  What  is  renheit  ? 
the  construction  of  Wedgewood's  ther-  I 
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CONVERSATION  XXTTL 

OF  THE  PYKOMETEtt  AND  HT6B0METER. 

Father.  To  make  our  description  of  philosophical  instru- 
ments more  perfect,  I  shall  to-day  show  you  the  construction 
and  uses  of  the  pyrometer  and  hygrometer,  and  conclude  to- 
morrow with  an  account  of  the  rain-gauge. 

Em.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  pyrometer? 

Fa.  It  is  a  Greek  word,  com- 
pounded  of  ipyr  (irvp),  "  fire,"  and 
netron  (fisTpov),  "  a  measure," 
ind  signifies  a  fire-measurer. 
the  pyrometer  is  a  machine  for 
itteasuring  the  expansion  of  solid 
ftibstances,  particularly  metals,  by 


"O" 

c 


«  a! 


Fig.  88. 


\t^.     This  instrument  will  render  the  smallest  expansion 
icbsible  to  the  naked  eye. 
'  Ch.  Is  all  this  apparatus  necessary  for  the  purpose? 

Fa.  This,  as  far  ^  I  know,  is  one  of  the  most  simple 
[lyrometers;  and,  as  it  admits  of  an  easy  explanation,  I  have 
^^osen  it  in  preference  to  a  more  complicated  instrument, 
srhicli  might  be  susceptible  of  greater  nicety. 

To  a  flat  piece  of  mahogany,  a  a,  are  fixed  three  studs,  b, 
3,  and  D,  arid  at  b  there  is  an  adjusting  screw,  p:  h  f  is  f\ 
lever,  turning  very  easily  on  the  pivot  x;  and  l  s  is  an  index 
timing  on  l,  and  pointing  to  the  scale  m  n:  r  is  part  of  a 
^atch  spring,  fixed  at  y,  and  pressing  gently  upon  the  index, 
L  8.  Here  is  a  bar  of  iron,  at  the  common  temperature  of  the 
RUTOunding  air:  I  lay  it  in  the  studs  c  and  d,  and  adjust  the 
jcrsw  p  so  that  the  index  l  s  may  point  to  0  on  the  scale. 
.:,  C&.  The  bar  cannot  expand  without  moving  the  lever  f 
Bi'the  crooked  part  of  which  pressing  upon  l  s,  that  also  will 
[^  nioved  if  the  bar  lengthens. 

Fa*  Try  the  experiment.  Friction,  you  know,  produces 
lieat.  Take  the  bar  out  of  the  studs;  rub  it  briskly;  and  then 
Replace  it. 

Em.  The  index  l  s  has  moved  to  that  part  of  the  scale 
B^hich  is  marked  2:  it  is  now  going  back.  How  do  you  cal- 
mlate  the  length  of  the  expansion? 

Fa.  The  bar  pressed  against  the  lever  f  n  at  f,  and  that 
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again  presses  against  l  s  at  l;  and  hence  they  bolli  act  m 
levers. 

Ch.  And  they  are  levers  of  the  third  kind;  for,  in  one  case, 
the  fulcrum  is  at  x,  the  power  at  f,  and  the  point  2?  to  be 
moved  may  be  considered  as  the  weight:  in  the  other,  l  is  1^ 
fulcrum,  the  power  is  applied  at  ;•,  and  the  point  s  is  to  be 
moved.* 

Fa.  The  distance  between  the  moving  point  p  and  H  is  20 
times  greater  than  that  between  x  and  f:  the  same  proportioii 
holds  between  l  s  and  l  r:  from  this  you  will  get  the  spaces 
passed  through  by  the  different  points. 

£m.  Then,  as  much  as  the  iron  bar  expands,  so  much 
will  it  move  the  point  f,  and  of  course  the  point  z  will  move 
20  times  as  much;  so  that  if  the  bar  lengthen  -j^th  of  an  inA 
the  point  z  would  move  -f^ths,  or  two  inches.  By  the  same 
rule  the  point  s  will  move  through  a  space  20  times  as  gr<eM 
as  the  point  r. 

Fa,  There  are  two  levers,  then;  each  of  which  gains  pofs'tt" 
or  moves  over  spaces  in  the  proportion  of  20  to  1 ;  cotLB^ 
quently,  when  united,  as  in  the  present  case,  into  a  compoand 
lever,  we  multiply  20  by  20,  which  make  400;  and  therefore^ 
if  the  bar  lengthen  -j^th  of  an  inch,  the  point  s  must  move 
over  400  times  that  space,  or  40  inches.  But,  suppose  it 
only  expands  xiW^^  P^^  ^^  ^^  inch,  how  much  will  s  move? 

Ck,  One  inch. 

Fa.  But  every  inch  may  be  divided  into  tenths,  and  conse- 
quently, if  the  bar  lengthen  only  the  4  ^^^  ^th  pjirt  of  an  inch, 
the  point  s  will  move  through  the  tenth  part  of  an  inch,  which 
is  very  perceptible.  In  the  present  case,  the  point  s  has 
moved  two  inches;  therefore  the  expansion  is  equal  to  f^thfl^ 
or  ^^th  part  of  an  inch.  An  iron  bar,  three  feet  long,  is 
about  ^th  part  of  an  inch  longer  in  summer  than  in  winter.f 

Ch»  I  see  that  by  increasing  the  number  of  levers,  yom 
might  carry  the  experiment  to  a  much  greater  degree  of 
nicety. 

Fa,  Certainly:  pyrometers  are  of  various  forms,  bat  the 
most  perfect  are  those  of  Ferguson,  De  Sue,  and  Ramsdem 

*  For  an  account  of  the  different  levers.  Bee  Oonyersatian  XV.  and  JTVl.  of 

3Iechanic8. 

t  The  ratio  of  expansion  of  metallic  rods  of  the  same  diameter,  placed  in  boO- 
iug  water,  is  found  to  be,  in  brass  94,  Iron  73,  lead  154,  and  sil>*er  81. 


A. 
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to  ihese  lAay  be  added  that  of  Wedgewood  previouslj  de- 
scribed, and  the  platina  pyrometers  of  Morveau,  and  of  Pro- 
fessor DanielL  Well;  let  us  now  proceed  to  the  hygrometer, 
which  is  an  instrument  contrived  for  measuring  the  dififerent 
degrees  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  it  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  kygros  (vypoc),  "  moist,"  and  metron  (fieTfjov),  "  a  mea- 
sure." 

JEm.  I  have  a  weather-house,  which  I  bought  at  the  fair, 
;kell5  me  this:  for  if  the  air  is  very  moist,  and  thereby  denotes 
wet  weather,  the  man  comes  out;  and  in  fair  weather,  when 
the  atmosphere  is  dry,  the  woman  makes  her  appearance. 

jCJfe.  How  is  the  weather-house  constructed? 

Fa.  The  two  images  are  placed  on  a  kind  of  lever,  which 
is  sustained  by  catgut;  and  catgut  is  very  sensible  to 
<dianges  of  the  atmosphere,  twisting  and  shortening  by 
fl^ioiBture,  and  untwisting  and  lengthening  as  it  becomes  dry. 
On  the  same  principle  is  constructed  another 
hygrometer,  a  b  is  a  catgut  string,  suspended 
at  A  with  a  little  weight  b,  that  carries  an  index 
!C^  round  a  circular  scale,  d  e,  on  an  horizontal 
board  or  table:  for  as  the  catgut  becomes  moist, 
it  twists  itself,  and  untwists  when  it  approaches 
to  a  dry  state.  '"'^q^lt' 

Em.  Then  the  degrees  of  moisture  are  shown 
by  the  index,  which  moves  backwards  and  forwards  by  the 
twisting  and  untwisting  of  the  catgut.  Do  all  kinds  of  string 
twist  with  moisture? 

Fa.  Yes.  Take  a  piece  of  common  packthread,  and  on  it 
suspend  a  pound  weight  in  a  vessel  of  water,  and  you  will  see 
how  soon  the  two  strings  are  twisted  round  one  another. 

Ch,  I  recollect  that  the  last  time  the  lines  for  drying  linen 
w^re  hung  out  in  the  garden,  they  appeared  to  be  much  looser 
in  the  evening  than  they  were  next  morning;  so  that  I  thought 
lome  person  had  been  altering  them.  A  sudden  shower  of 
rain  has  produced  the  same  effect  in  a  striking  manner. 

£m.  Sometimes  when  sudden  damp  weather  has  set  in, 
Oi^  string  of  the  harp  has  snapped  when  no  person  has  been 
Qcar  it. 

Fa.  These  are  the  effects  produced  by  the  moisture  of  the 
air;  the  damp  of  night  always  shortens  Hair  and  hempen  lines: 
Uid,  owing  to  the  changes  to  which  the  atmosphere  in  our 
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climate  is  liable,  the  harp,  violin,  &C.9  that  are  put  in  tone  one 
day,  will  need  some  alteration  before  they  can  be  used  the 
next. 

Here  is  a  sensible  and  very  simple  hygro-  B/^,\  ■     "^  A 

meter:  it  consists  of  a  piece  of  whipcord,  "^o 

or  catgut,  fastened  at  a,  and  stretched  over  ^(^        =^ 
several  pulleys,  b,  c,  d,  e,  p:  at  the  end  is      ~^  "T°)i? 

a  little  weight,  w?,  to  which  il  an  index  I^^ 
pointing  to  a  graduated  scale.  ||ji// 

Ch.  Then,  according  to  the  degree  of  Fig.  «4, 

moisture  in  the  air,  the  string  shortens  or 
lengthens,  and  of  course  the  index  points  higher  or  lower. 

Fa,  Another  kind  of  hygrometer  consists 
of  a  piece  of  sponge,  e,  prepared  and  nicely 
balanced  on  the  beam  x  y,  and  the  fulcrum  j| 

z,  lengthened  out  into  an  index  pointing  to    ^        I    • — ^ 
a  scale,  a  c.  (>ab  ^ 

Em,  Does  e  sponge  imbibe  moisture, 
sufficiently  to  become  a  good  hygrometer?  ^'  '^' 

Fa .  Sponge  of  itself  will  answer  the  purpose;  but  it  is  made 
much  more  sensible  in  the  following  manner. 

After  the  sponge  is  well  washed  from  all  impurities,  and 
dried  again,  it  should  be  dipped  into  water  or  vinegar,  in  which 
common  salt,  salt  of  tartar,  or  almost  any  other  salt,  has  been 
dissolved,  and  then  suffered  to  dry,  when  it  should  be  accu- 
rately balanced. 

Ch.  Do  the  saline  particles  in  damp  weather  imbibe  the 
moisture,  and  cause  the  sponge  to  preponderate? 

Fa.  They  do.  Instead  of  sponge,  a  scale  may  be  hung  at 
E,  in  which  must  be  put  some  kind  of  salt  that  has  an  attrac- 
tion for  the  watery  particles  floating  in  the  air.  Sulphuric 
acid  may  be  substituted  for  salt;  but  this  is  not  fit  for  your 
experiments;  because  were  you  to  spill  a  little  it  would  destroy 
your  clothes;  otherwise  it  paakes  a  very  sensible  hygrometer. 

Em.  I  have  heard  the  cook  complain  of  the  damp  weather, 
when  the  salt  becomes  wet  by  it. 

Fa,  I  dare  say  you  have:  the  salt-box  in  the  kitchen  is  not 
a  bad  hygrometer:  yet  for  accurate  observations,  neither  deli- 
quescing salts,  nor  any  absorbing  substances,  nor  the  torsion 
or  twisting  of  cords  or  fibrous  matter,  are  to  be  relied  on.  Nei-  [ 
ther  Saussuro's  hygrometer  ofa  human  hair  properly  prepared*  • 
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the  tempentare  of  the  thermometer  becomes  lowered  by  the 
cold  produced.  Presently  the  diminution  of  temperature 
attains  its  maximum.  The  difference  between  the  heights 
of  the  two  thermometers  indicates  the  comparative  states  of 
dryness  of  the  air.  If  the  air  be  moist,  less  evaporation  will 
take  place,  and  the  depression  of  temperature  of  the  ther- 
mometer in  the  wet  bulb  will  be  but  slight;  whilst,  if  the  air 
be  very  dry,  the  evaporation  will  be  very  great  and  rapid, 
and  the  diminution  of  temperature  great  also. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

What  do  yoo  mean  by  a  pyrometer?  ,  be  made  into  an  hygrometer  ?— How  is 
—Explain  the  structure  and  use  of  that  the  principle  of  condensation  applied  to 
represented  by  fig.  32. — For  what  is  I  hygrometry? — What  is  meant  by  the 
the  hygrometer  used?  —  Upon  what  !  dew-point  ?  —  How  is  the  dew-point 
principle  does  the  common  weather-  \  determined  ? — How  is  dew  formed  ? — 
boost  act?  —  Can  you  tell  how  the  i  What  is  the  principle  of  Daniell's  hy- 
hygrometer  (fig.  88)  acts? —  What  j  grometer ?—- What  is  the  wet-bulb  hy- 
efieet  has  moisture  on  pack-thread,  cat-  grometer? — Explain  to  me  the  prin- 
gut,  &c.  ? —  Show  me  how  the  hygro-  ciple  of  this  » 
meter  (fig.  84)  acts. — ^How  can  sponge  ' 


CONVERSATION  XXIV. 

OF    THE     RAIN-GAUGE. 

Father,  We  will  now  describe  the  rain-gauge,  an  instru- 
ment intended  to  show  the  height  or  quantity  of  rain  that 
falls  in  any  particular  place;  it  has  various  names  given  it  by 
scientific  men;  as  the  Ombrometer,  homih^  Greek  o»tJro5 
(d/i/3poc),  "rain  or  a  shower,"  and  metron  (/icrpoi^),  "a 
measure;"  or  the  Pluviometer,  from  the  laVitm pluvius,  "rainy;" 
or  the  Udometer^  from  the  Latin  udus,  "wet." 

Ch.  Does  the  rain-gauge  measure  accurately  the  quantity 
of  irain  that  falls  ? 

Jb.  It  shows  the  height  to  which  the  rain  would  rise  on 
the  plaoe  where  it  is  fixed,  if  there  were  no  evaporation,  anf 
If  none  of  it  were  imbibed  by  the  earth.  The  one 
we  bad  consisted  of  a  funnel,  a  communicating  with 
a  cylindric  tube  b.  The  diameter  of  the  funnel  was 
exkiietlj  12  inches,  and  that  of  the  tube  was  4  inches. 
Ten  tne,  Emma,  what  proportion  the  area  of  the 
fo^er  has  to  that  of  the  latter.  FUTJeT 
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Em.  I  remember  that  all  plane  surfaces  bear  the 
proportion  to  one  another  as  are  the  squares  of  their  dia^ 
meters.  Now  the  square  of  12  is  144,  and  the  square  of 
4  is  16;  therefore,  the  proportion  of  the  area  of  the  funnel  il 
to  that  of  the  tube  as  144  to  16. 

Fa,  But  144  may  be  divided  by  16  without  leaving  a  re» 
mainder. 

CA.  Yes;  9  times  16  make  144;  consequently,  the  pwh 
portion  is  as  9  to  1 ;  that  is,  the  area  of  the  funnel  is  9  timei 
greater  than  that  of  the  tube. 

Fa.  If,  then,  the  water  in  the  tube  be  raised  9  inches^  the 
depth  of  rain  fallen  will,  in  the  area  of  the  funnel,  which 
is  the  true  gauge,  be  only  one  inch.  I 

Em,  Does  the  little  graduated  rule  mark  the  rise? 

Fa,  Yes,  it  does.  It  is  a  floating  index,  divided  into 
inches. 

Em,  If,  then,  the  float  be  raised  one  inch,  is  the  dqofth  <d 
water  reckoned  only  ^th  of  an  inch? 

Fa,  Yes:  and  each  nine  inches  in  length  being  divided  into* 
100  equal  parts,  the  fall  of  rain  can  be  readily  estimated  totiift 
g^^th  part  of  an  inch.  Rain-gauges  should  be  varnished  or 
well  painted,  and  as  much  water  should  be  first  poured  in  as 
will  raise  the  float  to  such  a  height  that  the  0,  or  zero  point 
on  the  ruler,  may  coincide  with  the  edge  of  the  funnel. 

Ch,  This  is  not  like  your  present  rain-gauge. 

Fa,  That  which  I  now  use,  though  somewhat  more  difficult 
of  explanation,  is  a  much  cheaper  instrument;  it  may  be  made 
without  the  bottle,  for  a  single  shilling.  It  consists  of  a  tin 
funnel;  the  area  of  the  top  of  which  is  exactly  10  square 
inches,  and  the  tube,  about  5  or  7  inches  long,  passes  through 
a  cork  fixed  in  a  quart  bottle. 

Em,  Is  there  any  particular  proportion  between  the  area 
of  the  funnel  and  that  of  the  bottle? 

Fa,  No,  it  is  not  necessary;  for  in  this  the  weight  of  the 
rain  is  calculated  by  its  weight  compared  with  the  area  of  the 
funnel,  which  is  known.  For  every  ounce  of  water,  I  allots 
173  parts  of  an  inch  for  the  depth  of  the  rain  fallen.  Tboi^ 
the  last  time  I  examined  the  bottle,  I  found  that  the  water 
weighed  exactly  6  ounces;  and  6  multiplied  by  173  gives 
1038;  that  is,  the  rain  fallen  in  the  preceding  month  was  equal 
to  rather  more  than  in  inch  in  depth.     In  the  month  of  June 
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the  rain  collected  in  the  gauge  weighed  11^  onnces,  which  in 
nearly  equal  to  2  inches  in  depth. 

CR.  Pray  explain  the  reason  for  multiplying  the  number 
of  ounces  by  the  decimals  *173. 

Fa.  Every  gallon  of  pure  rain  water  contains  231  cubic 
inches,  and  weighs  81b.  5  oz.  ^  avoirdupois;  consequently 
every  ounce  of  water  is  equal  to  '173  cubic  inches;  but  the 
area  of  the  funnel  is  10  square  inches,  and  10  multiplied  by 
•178,  the  depth  of  the  rain  fallen,  is  equal  to  1*73. 

You  have  now  a  pretty  full  account  of  all  the  instruments 
necessary  for  judging  of  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  for 
comparing,  at  different  seasons,  the  various  changes  as  they 
happen. 

JSm,  Yes;  the  barometer,  informs  us  of  tlie  weight  or  den- 
sity of  the  atmosphere;  the  thennometer,  shows  its  heat;  the 
kj^grometer,  what  degree  of  moisture  it  contains;  and  by  the 
ram-gnuge  we  learn  how  much  rain  falls  in  a  given  time. 

Fa.  The  rain-gauge  must  be  fixed  at  some  distance  from 
att  buildings  which  might  in  any  way  shelter  it  from  driving 
iriiidB;  and  the  height  at  which  the  surface  of  the  funnel  is 
from  the  ground  must  be  ascertained. 

Ck,  Does  it  make  any  difference  in  the  quantity  of  rain 
ooUected  if  the  gauge  stands  on  the  ground  or  some  feet  above 
it? 

Fa.  Very  considerable:  as  that  which  I  have  described  is 
a  cheap  instrument,  one  may  be  placed  on  the  top  of  the  house, 
and  the  other  on  the  garden  wall;  and  you  will  find  the  dif- 
ference much  greater  than  you  would  "imagine. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 


For  what  purpose  is  the  rain-gauge 
■ed?'— How  does  that  act  which  is 
in  fig.  86?— What  pro- 
ido  aU  plane  surfaces  bear  to 
one  another? —  How  is  the  rise  of  the 
«aMr  Aoted  ?  —  To  what  degree  of  ac- 
tbe  quantity  of  rain  bo 
I  ?  —  Can  you  explain  the  ■  of  the  earth  ? 
I  of  tbe  other  raiu-gauge  ?  —  j 


Name  the  different  instruments  useU  in 
comparing  the  changes  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. —  How  should  the  rain-gauge 
be  fixed  ?  —  Is  tliere  any  difierence  iu 
the  quantity  of  rain  collected,  whether 
the  gauge  stand  on  the  ground  or  on  n 
buildin<r  considerably  above  the  surface 


3S£>  EXERCISES  OM 


SOME    OF   THE   LEADING   DEFINITIONS   IN   PNEUMATICS,   VHICB  RI8 
RECOMMENDED   THAT   THE   PUPUiS    8HOUIJ>   COMMIT   TO   MEMOtT. 

PNEUMATICS. 

1.  The  science  of  Pneumatics  treats  of  the  mechanical  properties  of  air. 

2.  Air  is  a  solid  and  material  substance  as  well  as  water  and  otlier  fluids. 

3.  The  invisibility  of  the  air  is  owing  to  its  transparency. 

4.  Air  possesses  weight,  compressibility  and  elasticity. 

5.  The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  equal  to  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  vM 
82  or  83  feet  high,  or  to  a  column  of  mercury  about  30  inches  Ugh. 

6.  The  Torricellian  experiment  proves  there  is  no  such  tiling  as  sootiaii. 

7.  The  pressure  of  the  air  is  shown  by  various  experiments.  ^ 

8.  The  weight  of  the  air  is  demonstrated  by  experiment*. 

9.  The  density  and  elasticity  of  the  air  are  in  proportion  to  the  fbree  ftift 
compresses  it. 

10.  The  elasticity  of  the  air  in  the  human  body  is  shown  by  experimentis  oa 
the  air-pump. 

1 1.  The  operation  of  cupping  depends  on  the  elasticity  of  the  air  in  the  bodf. 

12.  The  density  of  the  air  diminishes  upwards. 

13.  The  air-pump  is  a  machine  for  exhausting  the  air  from  Tcssels. 

14.  A  vacuum  is  a  space  emptied  of  air. 

15.  Artificial  fountains  are  made  by  means  of  compressed  air. 

16.  The  height  to  which  artificial  fountains  ascend  depends  on  the  qitirtitf 
of  air  forced  into  the  vessel. 

17.  The  ascent  of  smoke  and  vapours  depends  on  the  density  of  the  air. 

18.  A  piece  of  cork  and  a  piece  of  lead  exactly  balanced  in  the  ahr,  bdng 
introduced  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and  the  air  taken  away,  tiie  ooric 
will  appear  tlie  heaviest  body. 

19.  The  efibcts  of  the  air-gun  depend  on  the  elasticity  and  compression  of 
air. 

20.  Air-guns  will  answer  the  same  purposes  as  fowling-pieces. 

21.  The  air  presses  upon  every  body  immersed  in  it,  and  on  every  side. 

22.  Air  is  the  medium  of  soxmd,  and  sound  is  increased  in  proportion  to  tk 
density  of  the  air.  • 

23.  Tlmnder  is  produced  by  the  concussion  of  two  bodies  of  air. 

24.  All  sonorous  bodies  are  elastic,  and  their  parts  are  made  to  vlbftte  by 
percussion 

25.  The  vibrations  of  a  bell  are  invisible. 

26.  Sound  can  be  heard  at  a  great  distance  when  it  passes  over  water. 

27.  Sound  travels  at  the  rate  Of  1142  feet  in  a  second  of  time:  hence  is  esiUy 
found  the  distance  of  a  storm  when  accompanied  by  thunder  and  lightoini^  or 
the  distance  of  a  ship  in  distress  by  the  firing  of  her  guns. 

28.  Sound  is  the  effect  produced  on  the  ear  by  the  undulations  of  the  air. 

29.  When  these  undulations  strike  against  any  surfkce  adapted  to  the  papon 
and  are  reflected  back,  an  echo  is  produced. 

30.  For  an  echo  to  be  heard,  the  ear  must  be  in  a  line  of  refiection. 

31.  There  can  be  no  echo  unless  the  direct  and  refiected  sounds  fidlowone 
another  at  a  sufficient  inter\'al  of  time. 

32.  For  an  echo  to  be  distinct,  the  reflected  sound  must  travel  over,  at  let*, 
127  feet  more  than  the  direct. 

33.  If  many  syllables  are  to  be  rev^eated,  the  distance  must  be  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  ayWablvi* 
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»  echo  has  been  applied  to  the  meararing  of  inaccessible  distances. 

ter  is  the  best  conductor  of  sound,  and  next  to  this  is  stone. 

od  is  sonorous,  and  produces  a  most  agreeable  tone,  which  renders  it 

apted  for  musical  instruments. 

!  notes  upon  a  violin  depend  upon  the  different  lengths  of  tha  strings, 

▼aried  by  the  fingers  of  the  musician. 

the  strings  of  an  Eolian  harp  will,  if  set  to  the  same  note,  Tibrate  hr 

le  only. 

in  motion  constitutes  wind. 

principal  cause  of  wind  is  heat  communicated  by  the  ran. 

smoke-jack  acts  by  the  force  of  the  air  of  the  room,  which  being  rare* 

M  the  chimney  and  strikes  npon  the  vanes  of  the  jack. 

direction  of  the  wind  is  denominated  from  that  quarter  from  which 

re  are  three  Unds  of  winds ;  the  constant,  the  periodical,  and  the  va- 

the  sea-coasts  between  the  tropics  the  wind  blows  towards  the  shore 
and  towards  the  sea  by  night. 

bines  used  for  measuring  the  force  of  the  wind  are  called  wind-gaugec. 
force  of  the  wind  increases  as  the  square  of  the  velocity, 
oneters  are  instruments  for  measuring  the  weight  or  pressure  of  the 

Torricellian  vacuum  is  tlie  empty  space  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
tube. 

standard  altitude  of  the  mercury  fluctuates  in  this  country  between 
inches. 

lin  and  near  the  tropics  there  is  but  little  variation  in  the  height  of  the 
the  barometer  in  all  weathers. 

vernier  is  an  instrument  to  show  the  fluctuation  of  the  mercury  to  the 
part  of  an  inch. 

is  about  800  times  lighter  than  water, 
barometer  has  been  applied  to  the  measuring  of  altitudes, 
mmon  sized  person  bears  from  the  pressure  of  the  air  a  weight  equal 
3  tons. 

thermometer  is  intended  to  mark  the  changes  in  the  temperature  of 
lere. 
mercnry  or  other  fluids  used  as  thermometers  expand  by  heat  and 

cold, 
odies  in  nature  are  capable  of  existing  in  a  solid,  fluid,  and  aeriform 

g^wood's  thermometer  is  intended  to  measure  those  degrees  of  heat 
bore  boiling  mercury. 

degree  of  £eaiftnur*s  thermometer  is  equal  to  2^  of  Fahrenheit's, 
pyrometer  is  a  machine  for  measuring  the  expansion  of  solid  sub- 
eat,  and  is  contrived  to  mark  the  smallest  expansions  possible, 
lygrometer  is  an  instrument  contrived  to  measure  different  degrees  of 
the  atmosphere, 
ain- gauge  measures  the  quantity  of  rain  fallen  cm  one  particular  spot 
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OPTICS. 

FIRST    CONVERSATION 


INTRODUCTION OF   LIGHT  THE    SMALLNE8S   OP   ITS  PAR- 
TICLES— THEIR   VELOCITY THEY   MOVE   ONLY 

IN    STRAIGHT   LINES. 


FATHER  —  CHARLES JAMES. 

Charles,  When  we  were  on  the  sea,  you  told  us  that  jw 
would  explain  the  reason  why  the  oar,  which  was  stni^i^t 
wlien  it  lay  in  the  boat,  appeared  crooked  as  soon  as  it  was 
put  into  the  water. 

Fa.  I  did:  but  it  requires  some  previous  knowledge  before 
you  can  comprehend  the  subject.  It  would  afford  you  but 
little  satisfaction  to  be  told  that  this  deception  was  caused  by 
the  different  degrees  of  Eefractio7i  which  take  place  in  water 
and  in  air. 

Ja,  What  do  you  mean  by  the  word  refraction? 

Fa,  Refraction  is  a  term  frequently  used  in  the  science  of 
optics;  and  this  science  depends  wholly  on  light 

Ja,  What  is  light? 

Fa.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  give  a  direct  answer 
to  your  question,  because  we  know  nothing  of  the  nature  oi 
liglit,  but  by  the  effects  which  it  produces.  In  reaaomng, 
however,  on  this  subject,  it  is  generally  admitted,  that  light 
consists  of  inconceivably  small  particles,  which  are  projected, 
or  thrown  off,  from  a  luminous  body  with  great  velocity^  in 
all  directions. 

Ch.  But  is  it  true  that  light  is  material^  that  is,  composed 
of  particles  of  matter? 

Fa.  There  is  no  proof,  indeed,  that  light  is  matenai^  or 
composed  of  particles  of  matter;  and  therefore  I  said  it  was 
gerteralli/y  not  universally^  admitted  to  be  so:  the  natme  irf 
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light  has  been  the  groundwork  of  two  very  great  theories, 
one  termed  the  Undidatory  Theory^  and  the  other  the  Cor- 
ptucular  Theory.  The  former  supposes  light  to  consist  of  the 
undulations  of  the  particles  of  some  elastic  and  extremely 
rare  medium,  as  ether,  which  pervades  the  whole  universe;  it 
obtained  the  supportof  Descartes,  Hooke,  Huygens,  and  Younjr, 
and  of  late  years  h^  been  revived.  You  will  understand  how 
the  particles  of  the  ether  move  in  undulations  or  waves,  by 
recollecting  the  particles  of  water  in  the  sea  or  a  river,  when  set 
ia  motion  by  the  wind  ;  or  the  ears  in  a  field  of  ripe  corn,  when 
they  are  acted  upon  by  the  same  agent.  The  Corpuscular 
Theory  resulted  from  the  immortal  Newton,  who,  in  1672,  con- 
sidered light  to  consist  of  inconceivably  minute  particles,  in 
Latin  corpusculum,  <*  a  small  body  or  atom,"  perfectly  material, 
though  extremely  subtile,  passing  with  immense  velocity, 
nearly  200,000  miles  in  a  second,  from  luminous  bodies  into 
tbe  -eye ;  this  theory  is  the  base  of  the  present  system  of 
.^gidtSf  and  exclusively  prevailed  till  lately. 
^  Ja.  Does  not  the  light  come  from  the  sun  in  a  somewhat 
similar  manner  that  it  does  from  a  candle  ? 

F'a,  We  may  suppose  so;  but  there  appears  to  be  a  great 
^fforence  between  the  two  bodies.  A  candle,  whether  of 
wax  or  tallow,  is  soon  exhausted;  but  philosophers  have  never 
been  able  to  observe  that  the  body  of  the  sun  is  at  all  di- 
minished by  the  light  which  it  incessantly  pours  forth. 

Ja.  You  say  incessantly:  but  we  see  it  only  by  day. 

Ch,  That  is  because  the  part  of  the  earth  which  we  in- 
habit is  turned  away  from  the  sun  during  the  night:  but  our 
midnight  is  mid-day  to  some  other  parts  of  the  earth. 

JFa.  You  are  right,  Charles:  besides,  you  know  that  the 
film  is  not  intended  merely  for  the  benefit  of  this  globe,  but  is 
2tlie  source  of  light  and  heat  to  twenty-two  other  planets  and 
.eighteen  moons  belonging  to  them. 

Ch,  You  have  included,  I  perceive,  the  more  recently  dis- 
covered little  planets,  denominated  Asteroids. 

Fa.  I  will  therefore  now  inform  you  that  the  sun  to  these 
^  the  perpetual  source  of  light,  heat,  and  motion;  and  to  more 
distant  worlds  it  is  a  fixed  star,  appearing  to  some  as  large  as 
Arottims;  to  others  no  larger  than  a  star  of  the  sixth  mag- 
mtxtdei  and  to  others  it  must  be  invisible;  unless  the  in- 
-•iudntants  have  the  assistance  of  glasses,  or  are  endowed  with 
better  eyes  than  ourselves. 
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Ja.  Do  you  know,  Papa,  how  Bwift  the  particles  of  light 

move? 

Fa,  That  you  may  easily  calculate,  when  you  know  that 
they  are  only  about  eight  minutes  in  coming  from  the  sun. 

Ch.  And  if  you  reckon  that  at  the  distance  of  ninety-five 
millions  of  miles  from  the  earth,  light  proceeds  at  the  rate,  • 
nearly,  of  twelve  millions  of  miles  in  a  minute,  or  at  200,000 
miles  in  a  second  of  time.  But  how  do  you  know  that  H 
travels  so  fast? 

Fa.  It  was  discovered  by  M.  Eoemer,  who  observed  tint 
the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  Satellites  took  place  about  sixtees 
minutes  twenty-six  seconds  later,  if  the  earth  was  in  that  part 
of  its  orbit  which  is  furthest  from  Jupiter,  than  if  it  was  ia 
the  opposite  point  of  the  heavens,  when  nearest  to  tiiat 
planet. 

Ch,  I  understand  this.  The  earth  may  sometimes  be  ia  ft , 
line  between  the  sun  and  Jupiter,  and  at  other  times  the  soa 
is  between  the  earth  and  Jupiter;  and  therefore,  in  the  latler 
case,  the  distance  of  Jupiter  from  the  earth  is  greater  than  in 
the  former,  by  the  whole  length  of  its  orbit. 
^  Fa,  In  this  situation  the  eclipse  of  any  of  the  satellites  is, 
by  calculation,  sixteen  minutes  twenty-six  seconds  later  than 
it  would  be  if  the  earth  were  between  Jupiter  and  the  sun: 
that  is,  the  light  flowing  from  Jupiter's  satellites  is  about  six- 
teen minutes  in  travelling  the  length  of  the  earth's  orbit,  or 
1 90  millions  of  miles. 

Ja.  It  would  be  curious  to  calculate  how  much  faster  light 
travels  than  a  cannon-ball  fired  with  the  greatest  force. 

Fa,  Suppose  a  cannon-ball  to  travel  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
miles  a  minute;  light  moves  a  million  of  times  faster  than  that; 
and  yet  Dr.  Akenside  conjectures  that  there  may  be  stars  so 
distant  fVom  us,  that  the  light  proceeding  from  them  has  not 
yet  reached  the  earth. 

....    Whose  imfading  light 
Has  travell'd  tlie  profound  six  thousand  yean^ 
Nor  yet  arrived  in  right  of  mortal  things. 

Ja,  And  you  say  the  particles  of  light  move  in  all  di« 
rections. 

Fa,  Yes;  take,  for  example,  this  sheet  of  thick  brown- 
paper.     I  will  make  but  a  small  pin-hole  in  it,  and  now. 
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tbroiigh  that  hole,  70a  can  see  all  the  objects,  such  as  the  sky, 
trees,  houses,  &c.,  as  well  as  if  the  paper  were  not  there. 

Ch,  Do  we  only  see  objects  by  means  of  the  rays  of  light 
whidbi  come  from  them? 

JPb.  In  no  oth^  way:  and  therefore  the  light  that  comes 
from  the  landscape  which  you  see  by  looking  through  the 
small  hole  in  the  paper,  must  come  in  all  directions  at  the 
same  time.  Take  another  instance.  K  a  candle  be  placed 
on  an  eminence  in  a  dark  night,  it  may  be  seen  all  round  for 
ibe  space  of  half  a  mile:  in  other  words,  there  is  no  place, 
inatkni  a  sphere  of  a  mile  in  diameter,  where  the  candle  con- 
net  be  seen;  that  is,  where  some  of  the  rays  from  the  small 
flame  will  not  be  found. 

Jb.  Why  do  you  limit  the  distance  to  half  a  mile? 

Fa,  The  distance,  of  course,  will  be  greater  or  less  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  candle:  but  the  degree  of  light,  like 
heat^  diminishes  in  proportion  as  you  go  further  from  the 
lamlnous  body. 

Ch.  Does  it  follow  the  same  law  as  gravity? 

Fa,  It  does:  the  intensity  or  degree  of  light  decreases  as 
the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  luminous  body  increases. 

Jo.  Do  you  mean  that,  at  the  distance  of  two  yards  from  a 
candle,  we  shall  have  four  times  less  light  than  we  should  have 
if  we  were  only  one  yard  from  it? 

Fa,  I  do:  and  at  three  yards  distance,  nine  times  less  light; 
and  at  four  yards  distance  you  will  have  sixteen  times  less 
light  than  you  would  were  you  within  a  yard  of  the  object. 

I  have  one  more  thing  to  tell  you.  Light  always  moves  in 
straight  lines. 

Jo,  How  is  that  known? 

Fa,  Look  through  a  straight  tube  at  any  object,  and  the 
rays  of  light  will  flow  readily  from  it  to  the  eye;  but  if  the 
tube  be  bent,  the  object  cannot  be  seen  through  it;  which 
proves  that  light  will  move  only  in  a  straight  line.  So,  like- 
wise, if  you  have  two  or  three  pieces  of  mill-board,  with  a 
hole  in  the  centre  of  each  of  them,  and  hold  them  up  before  a 
candle  a  little  apart  from  each  other;  if  the  holes  are  in  the 
same  straight  line,  the  light  will  pass  through  them  to  the 
wall;  if  they  are  not  so,  the  light  will  be  obscured. 

This  is  plain  also  from  the  shadows  which  opaque  bodies 
caat     Hold  any  object,  such  as  a  square  board,  or  a  book,  in 
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the  light  of  the  sun,  or  a  candle,  the  shadow  caused  by  it  wil 
prove  that  light  moves  only  in  right  or  straight  lines:  for  th< 
rays  pass  from  the  light  straight  by  the  edge  of  the  object  U 
the  extremities  of  the  shadow. 

Ch,  But  what,  Papa,  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  Optics  f 

Fa,  It  is  a  term  applied  to  that  part  of  Natural  Philosopbj 
which  treats  of  vision  or  sight,  being  derived  from  the  Greei 
word  optomai  (owTonai),  "  I  see." 

Ch.  And  does  it  not  also  treat  of  light,  and  the  various  phe- 
nomena connected  with  it? 

Fa,  Of  courae;  I  have  observed  it  to  you  before.  < 

Ch.  Are  there  no  other  sources  of  light  besides  the  sun?  ■ 

Fa.  All  luminous  bodies,  that  is,  such  as  do  not  reqiun 
borrowed  light  to  be  perceptible,  are  generally  consid^:ied  ab 
such.  For  instance,  the  sun,  the  fixed  stars,  and  probafafy 
the  comets.  Moreover,  all  combustible  and  phosphoresoeol 
bodies. 

Ja.  What  is  meant,  Papa,  by  phosphorescent  bodies? 

Fa.  It  is  well  known  that  wood,  and  many  other  organic 
substances,  when  they  decay,  give  off  a  peculiar  light  which 
is  termed  phosphorescent.  Many  insects  and  other  animals 
possess  this  property,  and  I  need  scarcely  call  to  your  mind 
the  pretty  glow-worm,  whose  bright  green  light  we  have  fre- 
quently had  occasion  to  admire  in  our  evening  walks. 

Other  bodies  become  luminous  when  heated,  rubbed,  or 
struck;  a  familiar  instance  of  which  is  the  light  produced  by 
striking  a  piece  of  flint  against  a  steel-blade. 

Ja.  What  is  a  ray  of  light? 

Fa.  It  is  thought  to  be  a  stream  of  very  minute  particlet 
emitted  from  ani/  luminous  body,  and  which  invariably 
proceeds  in  a  direct  line,  unless  its  direction  be  changed  or 
stopped  by  some  intervening  object. 


WESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

Of  wliat  QO€s  light  consist? — Are  i  contained.  —  How  is  It  proved  tfacft 
t!>e  particles  of  liglit  ver^  small  ?  —  >  the  particles  of  light  more  in  all  dl* 


From  whence  does  light  proceed?  — 
Who  discovered  the  velocity  of  light, 
and  by  what  means  was  the  discovery 
made  ?  —  How  mnch  faster  does  light 
travel  than  a  cannon-ball  ?  —  What  is 
Dr.  Akenside's  conjecture  on  this  sub- 
ject?—>  Bcpeat  the  lines  in  which  it  is 


rections? — In  what  proportion  istte 
intensity  of  light  reckoned  ?  —  PTpliftp 
what  you  mean  by  this.  —  How  doet 
light  move  ? — What  experiment  pror«t 
this  ?  —  Are  there  any  other  aouroes  of 
light  besides  the  sun  ? — What  is  mean! 
by  a  phosphorescent  body  ? 
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OF   RAY  a    OF   LIGHT OF   BEFLECTION. 

Charles.  You  talked,  the  last  time  we  met,  of  the  rays  of 
\^ht  flowing  or  moving.  What  did  you  define  a  ray  of 
Ughtf 

Fa.  Light,  you  know,  according  to  the  corpuscular  theory, 
is  supposed  to  be  made  up  of  indefinitely  small  particles. 
Now,  one  or  more  of  these  particles  in  motion,  from  any  body, 
is  called  a  ray  of  light.  If  this  supposition  be  true,  that  light 
joonsists  of  particles  flowing  from  a  luminous  body,  such  as 
iiie  Bun;  and  that  these  particles  are  about  eight  minutes  in 
axning  from  the  sun  to  us:  therefore,  if  the  sun  were  blotted 
d&um  tiie  heavens,  we  should  actually  have  the  same  appear- 
ance for  eight  minutes  after  the  destruction  of  that  body  as 
we  now  have. 

.  Ja.  I  do  not  understand  how  we  could  see  a  thing  that 
voald  not  exist. 

:  Fa^  The  sun  is  perpetually  throwing  off  particles  of  light, 
which  travel  at  the  rate  of  twelve  millions  of  miles  in  a 
minute;  and  it  is  by  these  that  the  image  of  the  body  is  im- 
pressed on  our  eye.  The  sun  being  blotted  from  the  firma- 
ment would  not  affect  the  course  of  the  particles  that  had  the 
instant  before  been  thrown  from  him;  they  would  travel  on 
as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and,  till  the  last  particles  had 
reached  the  eye,  we  should  think  we  saw  the  sun  as  we  do 
now. 
.  Ch.  Do  we  not  actually  see  the  body  itself? 

Fa,  The  sense  of  sight  may,  perhaps,  not  be  unaptly  com- 
pared to  that  of  smell.  A  grain  of  musk  will  throw  off  its 
odoriferous  particles  all  round,  to  a  considerable  distance;  and 
if  you  or  I  happen  to  be  near  it,  the  particles  which  fall  upon 
certain  nerves  in  the  nose  will  excite  in  us  those  sensations  by 
winch  we  say  we  have  the  smell  of  musk.  In  the  same  way 
(ttirticles  of  light  are  flowing  in  every  direction  from  the  grain 
0^  musk,  some  of  which  fall  on  the  eye,  and  these  excite  dif- 
&rent  sensations;  from  which  we  say  we  see  a  piece  of  musk. 
-  Ch,  But  the  smell  of  the  musk  will,  in  time,  be  completely 
diissipated  by  its  throwing  off  the  fine  particles;  whereas  a 
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chair  or  a  table  may  throw  oif  its  rays  so  as  to  be  virable, 
without  ever  diminishiDg  in  size. 

Fa.  True:  because  whatever  is  distinguished  by  the  s^ise 
of  smell  is  known  only  by  the  particles  of  the  odoriferous 
body  itself  flowing  from  it;  whereas  a  body  distinguished  by 
the  sense  of  sight  is  known  by  the  rays  of  light|  which  first  && 
on  the  body,  and  are  then  reflected  from  it 

Ja,  What  do  you  mean  by  being  reflected  f 

Fa,  If  I  throw  this  marble  forcibly  against  the  wainacol, 
will  it  remain  where  it  struck? 

Ja,  No:  It  will  rebound,  or  come  back  again. 

Fa.  What  you  call  rebounding,  writers  on  optics  denomi- 
nate reflection.  When  a  body  of  any  kind,  whether  it  be  A 
marble  with  which  you  play,  or  a  particle  of  lights  strikes 
against  a  surface,  and  is  sent  back  again,  it  is  said  to  be  xe- 
fleeted.  If  you  shoot  a  marble  straight  against  a  board,  or 
any  other  obstacle,  it  comes  back  in  the  same  line,  or  neariy 
so:  but  suppose  you  throw  it  sideways,  does  it  return  to  die. 
hand? 

Ch.  Let  me  see.  I  will  shoot  this  marble  against  the 
middle  of  one  side  of  the  room  from  the  corner  of  the  opposite 
side. 

Ja.  You  now  find  that,  instead  of  coming  back  to  your 
hand,  it  goes  ofi*  to  the  other  comer,  directly  opposite  to  the 
place  from  which  you  sent  it. 

Fa.  This  will  lead  us  to  the  explanation  of  one  of  the 
principal  definitions  in  optics — viz.,  that  the  angle  of  reaction 
is  always  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence.  Do  you  remember 
what  an  angle  is,  my  children? 

Ch.  We  do:  but  we  do  not  know  what  an  angle  of  «- 
cidence  is. 

Fa.  I  said  that  a  ray  of  light  was  a  particle  of  light  in- 
motion:  now  there  are  incident  rays,  and  reflected  rays. 

The  incident  rays  are  those  which /a//  on  the  surface;  and 
the  reflected  rays  are  those  which  are  sent  off  from  it. 

Ch:  Does  the  marble,  going  to  the  wainscot,  represent  the 
incident  vay,  and,  in  going  from  it,  does  it  represent  the  ft-. 
fleeted  ray?  , 

Fa.  It  does:  and  the  wainscot  may  be  called  the  reflectiiig: 
surface. 

Ja.  Then  what  are  the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflectiooi. ;  * 
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tL  Sappofiie  you  draw  the  lines  on  which  the  nutrble 
ed  to  the  wainscot,  and  from  it  again. 
k*  I  will  do  it  with  a  piece  of  chalk. 
8.  Now  draw  a  perpendicular  from  the  point  where  the 
>le  struck  the  surface,  that  is,  where  your  two  lines  meet 
h^  I  see  there  are  two  angles;  ajod  they  seem  to  be  equaL 
a.  If  the  experiment  were   accurately  made,  the  twc 
3S  would  be  perfectly  equal:  the  angle  contained  betweer 
oeident  ray  and  the  perpendicular  is  called  the  angle  oi 
ence;  and  that  contained  between  the  perpendicular  a'^d 
3ted  ray  is  called  the  angle  of  reflection, 
e.  Are  these  in  all  cases  equal,  if  the  marble  be  shot  in 
iirection? 

I*  They  are:  and  the  truth  holds  equally  with  rays  of 
To  prove  it,  stand  both  of  you  in  front  of  the  looking- 
•  Each  of  you  sees  himself  and  his  companion  at  the 
time;  for  the  rays  of  light  flow  from  you  to  the  glasS; 
ire  reflected  back  again  in  the  same  lines.  Now,  both 
u,  stand  on  one  side  of  the  room.  What  do  you  see? 
t»  Not  ourselves;  but  the  furniture  on  the  opposite  side, 
k  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  rays  of  light  flowing 
you  to  the  glass  are  reflected  to  the  other  side  of  the 

(.  Therefore,  if  I  go  to  that  part,  T  shall  see  the  rays  of 
flowing  from  my  brother:  and  I  now  see  him  in  the 

.  And  I  see  you. 

:.  Now,  the  rays  of  light  flow  from  each  of  you  to  the 
and  are  reflected  to  each  other:  but  neither  of  you  sees 

5lf. 

.  No.  I  will  move  in  frost  of  the  glass:  now  I  see 
tf,  but  not  my  brother;  and  I  think  I  understand  the 
C5t  very  well. 

.  Then  explain  it  to  me  by  a  figure,  which  you  may 
on  the  slate. 
Let  ab  represent  the  looking-glass.    If 


ad  at  o,  the  rays  flow  from  me  to  the  a        ; 

and  are  reflected  back  in  the  same  line,  / 

86  now  there  is  no  angle  of  incidence,  / 

f  course  no  angle  of  reflection;  but  if  I  »/     < 

4it  ^  then  the  rays  flow  from  me  to  the  ^'  ^" 
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glass,  but  they  make  the  angle  xcy;  and  therefore  they  must 
be  reflected  in  the  line  cy,  so  as  to  make  the  angle  yoe^ 
(which  is  the  angle  of  reflection,)  equal  to  the  angle  xoc 
And  if  James  stand  at  y,  he  will  see  me  at  x^  and  !>  standing 
at  X,  shall  see  him  at  y» 

Fa,  The  portion  of  optics  peculiarly  applied  to  the  illus- 
tration of  reflection  is  called  catoptrics,  from  the  Gceek 
catoptron  (jcaroirrpor),  "  a  mirror,"  a  word  compounded  of  eata 
(Vara),  "  from,  or  against,"  and  optomai  (onrofuti^  **  I  see.**;/- 

QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 


How  is  a  ray  of  light  described?  — 
By  what  means  do  we  see  otdects? — 
To  what  is  the  angle  of  reflection 
equal? — What  do  you  mean  by  in- 


cident rays? —  What  is  meant  ly  »> 
fleeted  rays?  —  Tell  me  how  the  x 
of  incident  and  reflected  rays  is  1 
trated  by  the  looiUiif-glaaB. 


CONYERSATION  IIL 

OF   THE   REFBAGTIOM    OF   LIGHT. 

Charles,  If  the  looking-glass  stop  the  rays  of  light,  and 
reflect  them,  '^hy  cannot  I  see  myself  in  the  window? 

Fa,  It  is  the  silvering  on  the  looking-glass  which  causes 
the  reflection :  otherwise  the  rays  would  pass  through  it  with- 
out being  stopped;  and  if  they  were  not  stopped,  they  could 
not  be  reflected.  No  glass,  however,  is  so  transparent  as  not 
to  reflect  some  rays.  Put  your  hand  to  within  three  or  four 
inches  of  the  window,  and  you  will  see  clearly  the  image 
of  it. 

Ja,  So  I  do;  and  the  nearer  the  hand  is  to  the  glass,  the 
more  evident  is  the  image;  but  it  is  formed  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  glass,  and  beyond  it  too. 

Fa.  It  is.  This  happens  also  in  looking-glasses:  you  d6 
not  see  yourself  on  the  surface,  but  apparently  as  far  behUd! 
the  glass  as  you  stand  from  it  in  the  front  The  silvexing 
on  the  back  of  a  looking-glass  is  an  amalgam^  or  mixture  (n 
tin  and  mercury,  and  mercury  when  clean,  as  weU  as  polishel 
metallic  surfaces,  reflect  nearly  all  the  rays  of  light  which  fidl 
upon  them;  but  those  surfaces  that  are  dull  and  rough  reflect 
but  few.  The  surface  of  the  substance  rather  than  its  natoxe 
has  the  greatest  influence  in  reflection. 
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Wimtever  sufiers  tne  rays  of  b'ght  to  pass  through  it,  is 
^^alled  a  medium.  Glass,  which  is  transparent,  is  a  medium; 
80  also  is  air :  water,  and  indeed  all  fluids  that  are  transparent, 
'ute  called  mediae  and  the  more  transparent  the  body,  the  more 
perfect  is  the  medium. 
;   €h.  Do  the  rays  of  light  pass  through  these  in  a  straight 


^'  Fa,  They  do:  but  not  in  precisely  the  same  direction  in 

which  they  were  moving  before  they  entered  it:  they  are 

bent  out  of  their  fonner  course;  anc?  this  is  called  refraction, 

which  takes  place  at  the  surface  of  separation  of  the  two 

iriedia. 

'"Jd,  Can  you  explain  this  term  nicre  clearly? 
Fa.  Suppose  a  b  to  be  a  piece  of 

glass,  two  or  three  inches  thick,  and 

a  ray  of  light,  c  o,  to  fall  upon  it  at 

a  ;  it  will  not  pass  through  it  in  the 

direction  c  s,  but  when  it  comes  to  a, 

it  will  be  bent  towards  the  perpen-  ^ig  2. 

dicular  a  b,  and  go  through  the  glass 

in  the  course  ax;  and  when  it  comes  into  the  air,  it  will 

pass  on  in  the  direction  x  z,  which  is  parallel  to  c  *. 
.  Ch.  Does  this  happen  if  the  ray  fall  perpendicularly  on 

tbe  glass  as  p  a  ? 

.  Fa.  In  that  case  there  is  no  refraction;  but  the  ray  pro- 

Q^eds  in  its  passage  through  the  glass,  precisely  in  the  same 

Erection  as  it  did  before  it  entered  it;  namely,  in  the  direc- 

titm  p  b. 

.  Ja.  Does  refraction,  therefore,  take  place  only  when  the 
XijB  fall  obliquely,  or  slantingly,  on  the  medium? 

"Fa.  Yes :  rays  of  light  may  pass  out  of  a  rarer  into  a 
denser  medium,  as  from  air,  into  water  or  glass;  or  they  may 
JMB6  from  a  denser  medium  into  a  rarer,  as  from  water  into  air. 
S,Ch.  Are  the  effects  the  same  in  both  cases? 
'TFa.  By  no  means:  and  I  wish  you  to  remember  the  dif- 
^r^Dce.  When  light  passes  out  of  a  rarer  into  a  denser  me- 
moOf  it  is  drawn  to  the  perpendicular:  thus,  if  c  a  pass  from 
«tr  into  glass,  it  moves,  in  its  passage  through  it,  in  the  line 
qJfL  which  is  nearer  to  the  perpendicular  a  b  than  the  line  a  «, 
wmch  was  its  first  direction. 
But  when  a  ray  passes  from  a  denser  medium  into  a  rarer, 
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it  moves  in  a  direction  farther  from  the  perpendicnlar:  tliua» 
if  the  raj  x  a  pass  through  glass  or  water  into  air,  it  will  not, 
when  it  comes  to  a,  move  in  the  direction  a  my  but  in  the 
line  a  c,  which  is  farther  than  a  m  from  the  perpendicular 
a  p. 

Ja,  Can  you  show  us  anj  experiment  in  illustratioii  of 
this?  • 

Fa.  Yes,  I  can.  Here  is  a  common  earthen  pan;  on  the 
bottom  of  which  I  will  lay  a  shilling,  and  fasten  it  witb.ii 
piece  of  soft  wax,  so  that  it  shall  not  move  from  its  place 
while  I  pour  in  some  water.  Stand  back  till  jou  just  lose 
sight  of  the  shilling. 

Ja.  The  side  of  the  pan  now  completely  hides  the  sight  of 
the  money  from  me. 

Fa,  I  will  now  pour  in  a  pitcher  of  dear  water. 

Ja.  The  shilling  is  now  visible.     How  is  this  explained? 

Fa.  Look  to  the  last  figure,  and  conceive  your  eye  to  he 
at  c,  A  B  the  side  of  the  pan,  and  the  piece  of  money  to  be  at 
X ,  now,  when  the  pan  i^  empty,  the  rays  of  light  flow  firom 
X  in  the  direction  xam;  but  your  eye  is  at  c;  of  course  yon 
cannot  see  anything  by  the  ray  proceeding  along  xam.  As 
soon  as  I  put  the  water  into  the  vessel,  the  rays  of  light  pro- 
ceed from  X  to  a ;  but  there  they  enter  from  a  denser  to  a 
rarer  medium,  and  therefore,  instead  of  moving  in  a  m,  as 
they  did  when  there  was  no  water,  they  will  be  bent  from 
the  perpendicular,  and  will  come  to  your  eye  at  c,  as  if  the 
shilling  were  situate  at  n, 

Ja.  And  it  appears  to  me  to  be  at  w. 

Fa.  Remember  what  I  am  about  to  tell  you;  for  it  is  a 
kind  of  axiom  in  optics.  "  We  see  everything  in  the  dirte- 
tion  of  that  line  in  which  the  rays  approach  us  last:"  which 
may  be  thus  illustrated : — I  place  a  candle  before  the  loc^ng- 
glass,  and  if  you  stand  also  before  the  glass,  the  image  of  the 
candle  appears  behind  it;  but  if  another  looking-glass  be  so 
placed  as  to  receive  the  reflected  rays  of  the  candle,  and  yon 
8tand  before  this  second  glass,  the  candle  will  appear  belund 
that;  because  the  mind  transfers  every  object  seen  akmg  tbo 
line  in  which  the  rays  came  to  the  eye  last. 

Ch.  If  the  shilling  were  not  moved  by  the  pouring  in  of  the 
water,  I  do  not  understand  how  we  could  see  it  afterwardn. 

Fa.  But  you  do  see  it  now  at  the  point  n,  or  rather  at  thft 
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little  dot  just  above  it,  which  is  an  inch  or  two  from  the 
place  where  it  was  fastened  to  the  bottom,  and  from  which 
you  may  convince  yourself  it  has  not  moved. 

Ja,  I  should  L'ke  to  be  convinced  of  this.  Will  you  make 
the  experiment  again,  that  I  may  be  satisfied  of  it. 

Fa,  You  may  make  it  as  often  as  you  please,  and  the  effect 
will  always  be  the  same:  but  you  must  not  imagine  that  the 
nliiHiTig  only  will  appear  to  move,  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
^fieems  also  to  change  its  place. 

Ja,  It  appears  to  me  to  be  raised  liigher  as  the  water  is 
poured  in. 

Fa,  I  trust  you  are  satisfied  by  this  experiment  now:  but 
I  ean  show  you  another  equally  convincing;  only  for  this  we 
stand  in  need  of  the  sun. 

Take  an  OTipty  basin  or  pan,  a,  into  a  dark  room,  ^p 

haviBg  only  a  very  small  hole  in  the  window  shutter: 
place  the  basin  so  that  a  ray  of  light,  s  Sy  shall  fall 
'ttpon  the  bottom  of  it  at  a:  here  make  a  small  mark, 
jtbd  then  fill  the  basin  with  water.     Now,  where  ^ 

-does  the  ray  fall  ? 

Ja,  Much  nearer  to  the  side,  at  h. 

Fa,  I  did  not  move  the  basin,  and  therefore  could  have  no 
power  in  altering  the  course  of  the  light. 

Ch,  It  is  very  clear  that  the  ray  was  refracted  by  the 
water  at  s :  and  I  see  that  the  effect  of  refraction,  in  tins  in- 
stance, has  been  to  draw  the  ray  nearer  to  a  perpendicular, 
which  may  be  conceived  to  be  the  side  of  the  vessel. 

Fa,  The  same  thing  may  be  shown  with  a  candle  in  a 
room  otherwise  dark.  Let  it  stand  in  such  a  manner  so  that 
tiie  shadow  of  the  side  of  a  pan  or  box  may  fall  somewhere 
M  the  bottom  of  it.  Mark  the  place,  and  pour  in  water,  and 
-die  shadow  will  not  then  fall  so  far  from  the  side. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 


Wby  does  the  glass  in  the  window 
tdteet  the  rays  of  light? — Does  all 
-.gltsfl  leflieet  in  some  measure  the  rays 
of  l^t^ — In  looking  at  a  looking- 
l^aai,  where  is  the  image  of  yourself 
femied?— What  is  meant  by  a  me- 
dhnm?— What  constitutes  the  excel 


^ 


media  ? — ^What  is  meant  by  refraction  ? 
—  When  does  refraction  take  place  ?— 
What  is  the  rule  when  a  ray  of  light 
passes  from  a  rarer  into  a  denser 
medium  ?  —  What  is  the  rule  when 
it  passes  from  a  denser  into  a  rarx->i 
medium  ?  —  What  experiment  is  exhi- 
of  a  medium?  —  IIow  do  the  bited  in  proof  of  this? — In  what  di- 
of  Ughi  pass  through  different     rection  do  we  see  anything? 
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CONVERSATION  IV. 

OP  THE  REFLECTION  AND  REFRACTION  OF  LIGHT 

Father,  We  will  proceed  to  some  farther  illustrations  of  tlito 
laws  of  reflection  and  refraction.  We  will  first  shut  out  all  tiie 
light  except  the  raj  that  comes  in  at  the  small  hole  in  the 
shutter.  At  the  bottom  of  this  basin,  where  the  ray  of  light  isiSsf 
1  will  lay  this  piece  of  looking-glass;  and  if  the  water  be  ren** 
dared  in  a  small  degree  opaque  by  mixing  with  it  a  few  drofM; 
of  milk,  and  the  room  be  filled  with  dust  by  any  moans,  yod 
will  then  see  the  refraction  which  the  ray  from  the  shutter 
undergoes  in  passing  into  the  water,  the  reflection  of  it  at 
the  surface  of  the  looking-glass,  and  the  refraction  widch 
takes  place  when  the  ray  leaves  the  water  and  passes  agaii^ 
into  the  air. 

Ja,  Does  this  refraction  take  place  in  all  kinds  of  glass:'     ; 

Fa,  It  does:  but  where  the  glass  is  very  thin,  as  hii 
window-glass,  the  deviation  is  so  small  as  to  be  generally" 
overlooked.  You  may  now  understand  why  the  oar  in  the 
water  appears  bent,  though  it  be  really  straight;  for,  suppose 
A  B  to  represent  water,  and  max  the 
oar,  the  image  of  the  part  a  a?  in  the 
water  will  lie  above  the  object,  so 
that  the  oar  will  appear  in  the  shape 
m  a  72,  instead  o^ max.  On  this  ac- 
count also  a  fish  in  the  water  appears 
nearer  the  surface  than  it  actually  is;  and  a  marksman  shoot- 
ing at  it  must  aim  below  the  place  which  it  seems  to  occupy. 

Ch,  Does  the  image  of  the  object  seen  in  the  water  always 
appear  higher  than  the  object  really  is? 

Fa,  It  appears  one-fourth  nearer  the  surface  than  the 
object  actually  is:  Hence  a  pond  or  river  is  a  third -part  deeper 
than  it  appears  to  be,  which  is  of  importance  to  remember; 
for  many  a  school-boy  has  lost  his  life  by  imagining  the 
water  into  which  he  plunged  was  within  his  depth. 

Ja.  You  say  that  when  the  bottom  appears  (me-fourdk 
nearer  the  surface  than  it  is,  the  water  is  &  third  deeper  than 
it  seems  to  be;  I  do  not  understand  this. 

Fa,  Suppose  the  river  to  be  six  feet  deep,  which  is  sufll* 
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cient  to  drovm  you  or  me,  if  we  cannot  swim,  I  say  the  bottom 
will  appear  to  be  only  four  feet  and  a  half  from  the  surface; 
in  which  case  you  could  stand  and  have  the  greater  part  of 
your  head  above  it.  Of  course  it  appears  to  be  a  foot  and  a 
half  shallower  than  it  is;  but  a  foot  and  a  half  is  just  the 
ikird  part  of  four  feet  and  a  half. 
■  .01.  Can  this  be  shown  by  experiment? 
:\Fa.  Certainly.  I  will  take  this  large  empty  pan,  and 
^dth  a  piece  of  soft  wax  stick  a  piece  of  money  at  the  bot- 
tom; so  that  you  can  just  see  it  as  you  stand.  Keep  your 
position^  and  I  will  pour  in  a  quantity  of  water  gradually. 
Kow  tell  me  how  it  appears. 

';  C4-  The  shilling  rises  exactly  in  the  same  proportion  as 
tbe  water  is  increased. 
'  Fbu  EecoUect,  then,  in  future,  that  we  cannot  judge  of 
ditiances  so  well  in  water  as  in  air. 

Ja.  Nor  of  magnitudes  either,  I  conceive:  for,  in  looking 
through  the  sides  of  a  glass  globe  at  some  gold  and  silver  fish, 
I  bought  them  very  large;  but  when  I  looked  down  upon 
them  &oni  the  top,  they  appeared  much  smaller  indeed. 

Fa.  Here  the  convex  or  round  shape  of  the  glass  becomes 
a  magnifier:  the  reason  of  which  will  be  explained  hereafter. 
A  fish  will,  however,  look  larger  in  water  than  it  really  is. — 
I  will  show  you  another  experiment,  which  depends  on  refrac- 
ticm.  Here  is  a  glass  goblet,  two-thirds  full  of  water:  1 
throw  into  it  a  shilling,  put  a  plate  on  the  goblet  and  turn  it 
quickly  over,  that  the  water  may  not  escape.  What  do  you  see? 

Ch,  There  is  certainly  a  half-crown  lying  on  the  plate; 
and  a  shilling  seems  swimming  above  it  in  the  water. 

Fii*  So  it  appears,  indeed;  but  it  is  a  deception  which 
aiises  from  your  seeing  the  piece  of  money  in  two  directions 
at  once,  viz.,  through  the  conical  surface  of  the  water  at  the 
Ride  of  the  glass,  and  through  the  flat  surface  at  the  top  of  the 
water.  The  conical  surface,  as  was  the  case  with  the  globular 
ODe,  in  which  the  fish  were  swimming,  magnifies  the  money; 
bat  by  the  flat  surface  the  rays  are  only  refracted;  on  which 
aocoont  the  money  is  seen  higher  up  in  the  glass,  of  its  natural 
ffl^  or  nearly  so. 

«2a.  K  I  look  sideways  at  the  money,  I  only  see  the  large 
piece;  and  if  only  at  the  top.  I  see  it  in  its  natural  size  and 
staleu 
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CA.  Then  the  days  are  longer  than  they  would  be  J 
were  no  such  a  thing  as  refraction.  Will  you  explai 
this  happens? 

Fa.  I  will.  You  know  we  have  an  atmosphere 
extends  all  round  the  earth,  and  above  it,  to  about  the 
of  forty-five  miles.  Now,  the  dotted  circles  of  fig.  5  re] 
that  atmosphere.  Suppose,  then,  a  spectator  to  Stan 
and  the  sun  to  be  at  b;  if  there  were  no  refraction,  the 
at  s  would  not  see  the  rays  from  the  sun  till  he  were  si 
with  regard  to  the  sun,  in  a  line  sxai  because,  when 
below  the  horizon  at  h,  the  rays  would  pass  by  the  ea 
the  direction  bxo;  but,  owing  to  the  atmosphere,  and 
fracting  power,  when  the  rays  from  b  reach  x^  thit 
bent  towards  tiie  perpendicular,  and  carried  to  the  spi 
9X8. 

Ja,  WiQ  he  really  see  the  image  of  the  sun  whiliB  it 
low  the  horizon? 

Fa.  He  will:  for  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  moment 
the  sun  rises  and  sets;  and  if  that  be  compared  with  exa 
servation,  it  will  be  found  that  the  image  of  the  sun  i 
sooner  and  later  than  this,  by  several  minutes,  every  clea 

Ch.  Are  we  subject  to  the  same  kind  of  deception 
the  sun  is  actually  above  the  horizon? 

Fa,  We  are  always  subject  to  it  in  these  latitudes;  a] 
sun  is  never  actually  in  that  place  in  tiie  heavens  whe 
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Fa,  It  is:  but  when  the 
isti  18  at  fit,  his  ra3rs  will  not 
]Ht)ceed  in  a  direct  line,  mzo^ 
Bill  will  be  bent  out  of  their 
course  at  o,  and  pass  in  the 
dif^ction  OS;  and  the  spec- 
titar  will  imagine  that  he 
i^  the  sun  in  the  line  s  o  n, 

Ch,  What  makes  the  moon 
Wk  so  much  larger  when  it  is 


Fig.  5. 


jttst  above  the  horizon  than  when  it  is  higher  up? 

Fa.  The  thickness  of  the  atmosphere,  when  the  moon  is 
fig&r  the  horizon,  renders  her  less  bright  than  when  she  is  - 
til^ier  up;  which  leads  us  to  suppose  that  she  is  farther  off 
Ifi'iile  former  case  than  in  the  latter;  and,  because  we  imagine 
le^'to  be  farther  from  us,  we  take  her  to  be  a  larger  object 
fitt^  when  she  is  higher  up. 

t^'ifr  fe  owing  to  the  atmosphere  that  the  heavens   appear 

[  H^lit  in  the  daytime.     Without  an  atmosphere  that  part 

\   iily  of  the  heavens  would  appear  luminous  in  which  the  sun 

t  iS'plaeed:  in  that  case,  if  we  could  live  without  air,  and  should 

Hmd  with  our  backs  to  the  sun,  the  whole  heavens  would 

i^pear  as  dark  as  night 

Reflection  and  refraction  are  terms  derived  from  the  Latin 

;  ,  'mMA  reflectOy  "  I  bend  back;"  and  refrango^  "  1  break  back." 

i       CA.  How  long  is  it  since  the  refractive  power  of  the  atmo- 

I  ijfllere  was  first  observed? 

1  ''jRn.  The  ancients,  it  appears,  had  some  idea  of  it;  but  they 
I  Kkft.  made  no  calculation  of  its  quantity  or  of  its  action.  Tycho 
•  fttiiie  was  the  first  who  settled  its  just  quantity;  but  he  at- 
i  ifbiited  it  to  causes  since  found  to  be  erroneous.  Kepler  was 
equally  unsuccessful  in  his  inquiries.  It  was  not  till  after 
»iniTention  of  the  barometer,  which  ascertained  the  regular 
ftferease  of  density  of  the  atmosphere  upwards,  that  the  re- 
liactive  power  of  the  atmosphere  was  proved  to  be  exactly 
in  proportion  to  its  density.  A  ray  of  light,  therefore,  passing 
teoiigh  the  atmosphere,  does  not  describe  a  strai;rht  line 
aS^j  broken  at  one  point,  as  is  the  case  with  any  object 
partly  immersed  in  water,  but  the  refractive  power  increases 
llieiiWj  pointy  and  occasions  the  ray  to  describe  a  curve. 
That  branch  of  Optics  peculiarly  illustrative  of  liifraction 
DD  2 
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is  called  Dioptrics,  from  the  Greek  dioptron  (hunrrpov^ 
"  something  transparent,"  which  is  derived  from  dia  {ha), 
"  through/'  and  optomai  {oTrrofjiai),  "  I  see." 

QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 


Show  me  how  the  principle  of  re- 
fraction will  render  a  straight  stick 
in  water  appear  crooked?  —  How 
much  higher  does  an  object  in  water 
appear  than  it  really  is? — If  a  river 
or  other  clear  water  be  six  feet  deep, 
how  deep  will  it  appear  to  a  com- 
mon observer?  —  Prove  this  by  ex- 
periment.—  Can  you  judge  of  mag- 
nitudes as  well  in  water  as  in  air?  — 
Can  you  tell  how  the  deception  of  the 
appearance  of  two  pieces  of  money 


when  there  is  but  one  can  be  exjAaSaiAf 
—  What  has  the  principle  of  it  ft  bbH^ 
to  do  with  regard  to  the  sun? — Sk- 
plain  this  by  means  of  fig.  5.  —  Duct 
the  sun  ever  appear  to  be  in  that  part 
of  the  heavens  in  which  it  is  ? — To  the 
inhabitants  of  any  part  of  the  earth  if 
the  true  and  apparent  place  of  the  sun 
the  same? — Why  does  the  moon  ap- 
pear larger  when  it  is  near  tiie  hotixoa 
than  when  it  is  higher  np  in  the 
heavens  ? 


CONVERSATION  V. 

DEFINITIONS OP   THE    DIFFERENT    KINDS    OF    LEN6E&-r- 

OF  MR.  Parker's  burning  lens,  and  the 

EFFECTS    PRODUCED    BY   IT. 

Father,  I  must  now  call  your  attention  to  a  few  other  de- 
finitions; the  knowledge  of  which  you  will  require  as  we  " 
proceed. 

"  A  PENCIL  OP  rays''  is  any  number  that  proceed  from  a 
point. 

"  Parallel  rays"  are  such  as  move  in  parallel  lines,  or 
those  always  at  the  same  distance  from  each  other. 

C/i,  That  is  something  like  the  definition  of  ^^ parallel  fhkti^ 
I  have  learnt  from  Euclid.*  But  when  you  admitted  tf»e 
rays  of  light  through  the  small  hole  in  the  shutter,  they  did* 
not  seem  to  flow  from  that  point  in  parallel  lines,  but  to  ^ 
cede  from  each  other  in  proportion  to  their  distance  fSrwt 
that  point. 

Fa.  They  did:  and  when  they  do  thus 
recede  from  each  other,  as  in  this  figure, 
from  etocd,  then  they  are  said  to  diverge. 
But  if  they  continually  approach  towards 
each  other,  as  in  moving  from  c  d  to  e^ 
they  are  said  to  com^erge. 
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«7a.  What  does  the  dark  part  of  this  figure  represent? 

FcL.  It  represents  a  glass  lens;  of  which  there  are  several 
kinds. 

C%.  What  do  you  call  a  lens,  Papa? 

Fa,  A  lens  is  a  piece  of  glass  or  other  transparent  substance 
nmde.  into  such  a  form  as  to  collect  or  disperse  the  rays  of 
-%ht  which  pass  through  it.  Lenses  take  their  names  from 
.|^ir  different  shapes;  and  are  represented  here  in  one  view. 


Fig.  7. 


A  is  such  a  one  as  that  in  the  last  figure,  and  it  is  called  a 
plano-convexy  because  one  side  \s>fiat^  or  plane,  and  the  other 
convex, 

B  is  a  plano-concave,  one  side  being  flat  and  the  other 
concave. 
c  is  a  double  convex  lensy  because  both  sides  are  convex. 
D  is  a  double  concave,  because  both  sides  are  concave. 
,;  B  is  called  a  meniscus,  being  convex  on  one  side  and  con- 
.  cave  on  the  other,  and  whose  surfaces  would  meet  if  continued ; 
of  this  latter  kind  are  all  watch-glasses. 

A  concavo-convex  lens  is  that  which  has  one  of  its  surfaces 
concave,  and  the  other  convex,  and  which  surfaces,  if  continued, 
.  would  never  meet. 

Ja,  I  can  easily  imagine  diverging  rays,  or  rays  proceeding 
fyofDB^  a  point;  but  what  is  to  make  them  converge,  or  come  to 
t,.j»  point? 

•fcfi-,  Fa.  Look  again  to  the  figure  (fig.  6.)  a,  b,  m,  &c.,  represent 

.^NUrallel  rays,  falling  upon  a  convex  surface,  of  glass,  for 

^iJBBtance,  all  of  which,  except  the  middle  one,  fall  upon  it 

obliquely,  and,  according  to  what  we  saw  yesterday,  will  be 

refracted  towards  the  perpendicular. 

(%•  And  I  see  they  will  all  meet  in  a  certain  point  in  that 
i&iddle  line.  • 

-  JFh.  That  point,  e,  is  called  the  focus:  it  is  only  the  dark 
"  part  of  this  figure  that  represents  the  glass  as  c,  d,  n, 

Ch,  Have  you  drawn  the  circle  to  show  the  exact  curve  oi 
the  different  lens? 
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Fa.  Yes:  and  you  see  that  parallel  rays  fiJling  upon  s 
plano-convex  lens  (fig.  6.)  meet  at  a  point  behind  it;  the  dis- 
tance of  which  &om  the  middle  of  the  glass  is  exactly  equal 
to  the  diameter  of  the  sphere  of  which  the  lens  is  a  pintjoo.  - 

Ja.  And  in  the  case  of  a  double  convex^ 
is  the  distance  of  the  focus  of  parallel  rays 
equal  only  to  the  radius  of  the  sphere. 

Fa,  It  is:  and  you  see  the  reason  of  it 
immediately;  for  two  concave  surfaces 
have  double  the  efiect  in  refracting  rays 
that  a  single  one  has;  the /a£^er  bringing 
them  to  a  focus  at  the  distance  of  the  diameter;  the  former  fib 
half  that  distance,  which  is  the  radius.  if 

Ch,  Sometimes,  perhaps,  the  two  sides  of  the  same  laotr 
may  have  diflferent  curves.     What  is  to  be  done  then? 

Fa.  If  you  know  the  radius  of  both  the  curves,  the  folioiF*; 
ing  rule  will  give  you  the  answer: 

'*  As  the  sum  of  the  radii  of  both  curves  or  convexities,  is 
to  the  radius  of  either,  so  is  double  the  radius  of  the  other  lo; 
the  distance  of  the  focus  from  the  middle  point."  i 

Ja.  Therefore,  if  one  radius  be  four  inches,  and  the  other 
three  inches,  then,  as  4-f  3  :4  :  :  6  :  ^  =  3^,  or  to  nearty 
three  inches  and  a  half.  I  saw  a  gentleman  lighting  his  cigar 
yesterday,  by  means  of  the  sun's  rays  and  a  glass.  Was  thai 
a  double  convex  lens? 

Fa.  I  suppose  it  was:  and  you  now  see  the  reason  of  what- 
you  then  could  not  comprehend.  All  the  rays  of  the  sun  tlMt 
fall  on  the  surface  of  the  glass  (see  fig.  8.)  are  collected  ia 
the  point  fy  which  in  this  case  may  represent  the  top  of  the 
cigar. 

The  rays  may  be  collected  by  reflection  or  refractum;  \ff 
reflection,  the  rays  fall  on  a  concave  looking-glass  whidi  is 
called  a  mirror^  or  on  a  concave  reflector  of  brightly  polished 
metal,  which  is  called  a  speculum:  the  method  we  hkve  just 
been  describing  is  that  by  refraction. 

Ch.  How  do  you  calculate  the  heat  which  is  collected  ia 
the  focus? . 

Fa.  The  force  of  the  heat  collected  in  the  focus  is,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  ordinary  heat  of  the  sun,  as  the  area  of  the  glass 
is  to  the  area  of  the  focal  circle:  of  course  it  may  be  a  hundred 
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'  tftftt  « tbomaad  times  greater  in  the  one  case  than  in  the 


Jo.  Have  I  not  heard  you  say  that  a  very  large  lens  in- 
deed was  once  used  as  a  burning  glass? 

Fa,  Yes ;  I  have  heard  of  one  three  feet  in  diameter,  made 
of  :flixit  glass,  and  Scinches  thick;  when  fixed  in  its  frame,  it 
opbtfed  a  dear  suiface  of  more  than  two  feet  eight  inches  in 
dunneta';  its  focal  distance  was  six  feet  eight  inches,  and  its 
mgHt  2121bs.;  and  its  focus,  by  means  of  another  lens,  13 
inches  in  diameter,  was  reduced  to  a  diameter  of  half  an  inch. 
Hie  heat  produced  by  this  was  so  great,  that  iron  plates  were 
melted  by  it  in  three  seconds;  tiles  and  slates  became  red- 
hot  in  a  moment,  and  were  vitrified;  sulphur,  pitch,  and  other 
mdAoQS  bodies  were  melted  underwater;  and  ashes  of  wood 
and  other  vegetable  substances  were  turned  in  a  moment  into 
trtusparent  glass. 

C%.  Would  the  heat  produced  by  it  melt  all  the  metals? 
■■'•■Fit,  It  would:  even  gold  was  rendered  fluid  in  a  few  se- 
oolids.  Notwithstanding,  however,  this  intense  heat  at  the 
focusy  the  finger  might,  without  the  smallest  injury,  be  placed 
ifrliie  cone  of  rays  within  an  inch  of  the  focus? 
V'«^  I  suppose,  however,  that  some  danger  would  be  in- 
cocred  if  the  finger  were  brought  too  near  the  focus. 

Fa,  The  curiosity  of  Mr.  Parker,  who  was  the  ingenious 
maker  of  this  burning-glass,  led  him  to  try  what  the  sensa- 
tlm  would  be  if  he  touched  the  focus:  and  he  described  it  as 
silDilar  to  that  produced  by  a  sharp  lancet,  and  not  at  all  like 
tiie  pain  produced  by  the  heat  of  fire  or  a  candle.  Substances 
df  a  white  colour  were  not  easily  acted  on.  This  glass  of 
Mr.  Parker's  was  carried  to  Cliina  by  an  officer  in  Lord 
Macartney's  embassy,  and  left  at  Pekin. 
^-  6%.  I  suppose  he  could  make  water  boil  in  a  very  short 
ime  with  the  lens? 

I  Fa,  Jfihe  water  be  very  clear,  and  contained  in  a  cleai* 
glass  decanter,  the  water  will  not  be  warmed  by  the  most 
powerful  lens;  but  a  piece  of  wood  contained  in  it  may  be 
burnt  to  a  coal. 
Jo,  Win  not  the  heat  break  the  glass? 
Fa,  It  will  scarcely  warm  it.  If,  however,  a  piece  of 
\  be  put  in  the  water,  and  the  point  of  rays  be  thrown  on 
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that,  it  will  communicate  heat  to  the  water,  and  sometimes 
make  it  boil.  The  sanie  eftect  will  be  produced  if  there  be 
some  ink  thrown  into  the  water. 

If  a  cavity  be  made  in  a  piece  of  charcoal,  and  the  sub- 
stance to  be  acted  on  be  put  in  it,  the  effect  produced  by  the 
lens  will  be  much  increased.  Any  metal  thus  inclosed  melts 
in  a  moment;  and  the  fire  produced  resembles  that  of  a  forge 
fiercely  blown  by  the  bellows. 

I  dare  say  you  were  at  first  surprised  that  such  a  amail 
luminous  spot  as  that  described  by  the  experiment  should  coii*f. 
tain  so  much  heat  as  to  melt  metals  and  cause  water  to  boil; 
but  having  considered  the  principles  on  which  it  is  produGod^ 
you  will  find  that,  in  all  cases,  the  degrees  of  heat  collected  bji; 
several  glasses  are,  in  proportion,  compounded  of  their  swep 
faces  directly,  and  the  squares  of  their  focal  distances  reci|fnh'. 
cally.  The  burning  spot  is  the  spectrum  or  picture  of  the 
sun,  formed  by  a  convex  glass  held  parallel  to  its  disk,  whicb,' 
by  means  of  the  several  pencils,  contracts  all  the  rays  thai 
pass  through  it  into  that  small  compass. 

Ch,  Who  invented  the  burning-glass? 

Fa,  It  is  not  exactly  known;  the  method,  however,  of  thus 
producing  heat  is  of  great  antiquity,  for  Archimedes  is  said 
to  have  burned  the  Roman  fleet  when  in  the  harbour  of 
Syracuse,  by  means  of  mirrors.  The  truth  of  this  has  been 
doubted;  but  yet  we  read  of  Buffon,  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  setting  fire  to  planks  of  wood,  150  fee* 
distant,  by  means  of  168  mirrors,  each  about  six  inches 
square. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 


What  do  you  mean  by  a  pencil  of 
rays?  —  What  are  parallel  rays?  — 
What  is  meant  by  diverging  and 
converging  rays?  —  What  is   a  lens? 

—  How  many  kinds  of  lenses  are  there, 
and  what  are  their  names  ?  —  What  is 
the  focus  ?  —  Where  do  parallel  rays 
falling  upon  a  plano-convex  lens  meet  ? 

—  Where  do  they  meet  in  a  double 
convex  ?  —  What  is  the  reason  of  it  ?  — 

—  Can  you  tell  me  the  rule  for  findiDjj 


the  focus  if  the  two  sides  of  a  doable 
convex  are  of  different  coirea  ?  -~ 
What  is  the  principle  of  the  buming- 
glass  ?  —  Do  you  know  how  to  ca)ca« 
late  the  force  of  the  heat  collected  in 
the  focus  of  a  burning-glass? — Wlial 
was  the  size  of  Mr.  Parker's  lens  ?  — 
What  effects  were  produced  by  !t?— 
Are  white  substances  and  water  earil^ 
affected  "by  the  lens. 
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[CONVERSATION  VL 

W    PABA.LLEL,   DIVERGING,    AND   CONVERGING    RAYS — OF   THE 
FOCUS   AND   FOCAL   DISTANCES. 

Charles.  I  have  been  looking  at  the  figures  6  and  S,  and 
see  that  the  rajs  falling  upon  the  lenses  ai*e  parallel  to  one 
another.     Are  the  sun's  rays  parallel  ? 
/.Fti.  They  are  considered  so:  but  you  must  not  suppose 
tttat  «11  the  rays  which  come  to  the  eye  from  Jhe  surface  of 
a^^oibject,  such  as  the  sun  or  any  other  body,  are  parallel  to 
etnh  other;  but  it  must  be  understood  of  those  rays  only 
wfaich    proceed  from  a  single  point,    a 
Sa|ipo6e  s  to  be  the  sun;   the  rays  ^5'^^==::::^:;^^-_^_«. 
wUch  proceed  from  a  single  point,  a,  ^Tt — -^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
teiii  i^ality  form  a  cone;  the  base  of    ^  *'^*  ^'         ^ 

which  is  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  and  its  height  is  the  distance 
from  us  to  the  sun. 

- ;  Ja.  But  the  breadth  of  the  eye  is  nothing  when  compared 
U>a  line  ninety-five  millions  of  miles  long. 

Fa,  And  for  that  reason  the  various  rays  that  proceed 
from  a  single  point  in  the  sun  are  considered  as  parallel,  be- 
caose  their  inclination  to  each  other  is  insensible.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  any  other  point,  as  c.  Now,  all  the  rays  that 
we  can  admit  by  means  of  a  small  aperture  or  hole,  must  pro- 
ceed from  an  indefinitely  small  point  of  the  sun;  and  there- 
fore they  are  justly  considered  as  parallel. 

If,  now,  we  take  a  ray  from  the  point  a,  and  another  from 
c,  on  opposite  points  of  the  sun's  disk,  they  will  form  a  sen- 
Btfile  angle  at  the  eye;  and  it  is  from  this  angle,  aec,  that 
we  judge  of  the  apparent  size  of  the  sun,  which  is  about  half 
adegree  in  diameter. 

Cy*.  Will  the  size  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye  make  any  difier- 
ence  with  regard  to  the  appearance  of  the  object? 

Fa.  The  larger  the  pupil,  the  brighter  will  the  object 
appear;  because  in  proportion  to  the  size  will  be  the  number 
of  rays  it  will  receive  from  any  single  point  of  the  object.  I 
wish  you  also  to  remember  what  I  have  told  you  before,  that, 
whenever  the  appearance  of  a  given  object  \a  t^u^^sk^^X'&x^'^ 
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and  brighter,  we  always  imagine  that  the  object  is  nearer  to 
us  than  it  really  is,  or  than  it  appears  to  be  at  other  tinnea. 

Ja.  K  there  be  nothing  to  receive  the  rays  (fig,  8)  «tyl 
would  they  cross  one  another  and  diverge? 

Fa,  Certainly;  in  the  same  manner  as  they  converged  iaf 
coming  to  it;  and  if  another  glass,  F  G,  of  the  same  conveajtf 
as  D  E,  be  placed  in  the  rays  at  the  same  distance  from  flM! 
focus,  it  wUl  so  refract  them,  that,  after  going  out  of  it,  tlraj 
will  be  parallel,  and  so  proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  ih^ 
came  to  the  first  glass. 

C%.  There  is,  however,  this  difierence:  that  all  the  tvg^ 
except  the  middle  one,  have  changed  sides. 

Fa,  You  are  right:  the  ray  b,  which  entered  at  boflaai» 
goes  out  at  the  top  h ;  and  a,  which  entered  at  the  top^  fgam. 
out  at  the  bottom  c ;  and  so  of  the  rest.  ■     ■''. 

K  a  candle  be  placed  at/,  the  focus  of  the  convex  glassy  ^ 
diverging  rays  in  the  space/  f  g,  will  be  so  refracted  by  1to>. 
glass,  that,  after  going  out  of  it,  they  will  become  pAraiUr 
again.  il 

Ja,  What  will  be  the  effect  if  the  candle  be  nearer  to  tk*; 
glass  than  the  point/? 

Fa.  In  that  case,  if  the  candle  be  at  ^  the 
rays  will  diverge  after  they  have  passed 
through  the  glass,  and  the  divergency  will  be 
more  or  less  in  proportion  to  the  distance  of 
the  candle  from  the  focus. 

Ch,  If  the  candle  be  placed  farther  from 
the  lens  than  the  focus  /,  will  the  rays  meet 
in  a  point,  after  they  have  passed  through  it? 

Fa.  They  will.  Thus,  if  the  candle  be 
placed  at  g  the  rays,  after  passing  the  lens, 
will  meet  in  x;  and  this  point,  a?,  will  be 
more  or  less  distant  from  the  glass,  as  the 
candle  is  nearer  to,  or  farther  from  its  focus. 
Where  the  rays  meet  they  form  an  inverted 
image  of  the  flame  of  the  candle. 

Ja.  Why  so? 

Fa,  Because  that  is  the  point  where  the  rays,  if  they  tf% 
not  stopped,  cross  each  other.  To  satisfy  you  on  this  hiuA, 
I  will  hold  in  that  point  a  sheet  of  paper;  and  you  now  aet. 
ihat  the  flame  of  the  can^e  \a  mNe?c\«L 


Fig.  10. 


Fig.  11. 
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Tfaisitiaylie  explained  in  the 
following  manner:  let  abe're- 
pMient  an  arnyw  placed  beyond 
the  focos  ^  of  a  double  convex 
lto%  defy  some  rays  will  flow 
a^bmerery  part  of  the  arrow, 
ttid  fall  <m  the  lens:  but  we  shall  Fig.  12. 

<PBBlder  only  those  which  flow 
Ctoni  llie  points  a,  b,  and  e.  The  rays  which  come  from  a,  aa 
udf  a  Cy  and  af,  will  be  refracted  by  tlie  lens,  and  meet  in  a; 
iksit^  wliich  oome  from  b,  as  bdybe^  and  6/,  will  unite  in  b; 
md  those  which  come  from  c  will  unite  in  c. 
:'nCh,  I  Bee  clearly  how  the  rays  from  b  are  refracted,  and 
ttit^  IB  B;  but  it  is  not  so  evident  with  regard  to  those  from 
Qie  extremities  a  and  c. 

y^a^  I  admit  it:  but  you  must  remember  the  difficulty  con- 
flAHS  in  this:  the  rays  fall  more  obliquely  on  the  glass  from 
thoM  points  than  from  the  middle;  and  therefore  the  refrac* 
lion  is  very  different.  The  ray,  b  g^  in  the  centre,  suffers  no 
Airaetion;  bd  S&  refi|u;ted  into  b;  and  if  another  ray  went 
from  t,  as  «d^  it  would  be  refructed  to  i  somewhere  between 
B  and  ▲»  and  the  rays  from  a  must,  for  the  same  reason,  be 
r^fi-actedto  a. 

Ja^  If  the  object,  a  5  c,  be  brought  nearer  to  the  glass, 
TdU  the  picture  be  removed  to  a  greater  distance? 

Fa.  It  will:  for  then  the  rays  will  fall  more  divergingly 
upon  tlie  glass,  and  cannot  be  so  soon  collected  into  the  corre- 
sponding points  behind  it. 

Ch.  From  what  you  have  said,  I  understand  that  if  the 
object)  abcy  be  placed  in  g^  the  rays,  after  refraction,  will 
gq  out  parallel  to  one  another ;  and  if  brought  nearer  to  the 
d&as  than  g^  then  they  will  diverge  from  one  another;  so 
Uiat,  in  neither  case,  an  image  will  be  formed  behind  the  lens. 

Jb.  To  form  an  image,  must  the  object  be  beyond  the 
focus  ^? 

Fa.  It  must:  and  the  picture  will  be  larger  or  smaller  than 
the  object,  as  its  distance  from  the  glass  is  greater  or  less 
ttei  the  distance  of  the  object:  if  a6c  (flg.  12)  be  the 
dbgect,  c  b  a  will  be  the  picture ;  and  if  c  b  a  be  the  object, 
«i«  wiU  be  the  picture. 

Ck.  Is  there  anj  i*uie  to  And  the  distance  o(  \}ki^  ^\^>as^ 
from  iheghaB? 
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Fa,  If  you  know  the  focal  distance  of  the  glass,  and  the 
distance  of  the  object  from  the  glass,  the  rule  is  this: 

"  Multiply  the  distance  of  the  focus  by  the  distance  of  the 
object,  and  divide  the  product  by  their  difference;  the  quo- 
tient is  the  distance  of  the  picture." 

Ja,  If  the  focal  distance  of  the  glass  be  7  inches,  and  the 

T  V  Q         fi^ 
object  be  9  inches  from  the  lens,  then  =  —  =  3IJ 

inches :  of  course,  the  picture  will  be  very  much  larger  than 

the  object:  for,  as  you  have  said,  the  picture  is  as  much 

larger  or  smaller  than  the  object,  as  its  distance  from  the  glf^ 

is  greater  or  less  than  the  distance  of  the  object. 

Fa,  If  the  focus  be  seven  inches,  and  the  object  at  the 

distance  of  17  inches,  then  the  distance  of  the  picture  will  be 

7  X  17       119 

found  thus = =  1 2  inches  nearly. 

10  10  ^ 

QUESTIONS  FOR  EXA3IINATI0N. 

Doos  the  magnitnde  of  the  pupil  of 
the  eye  make  any  difference  with  regard 
to  the  appearance  of  the  object? — 
What  effect  does  the  magnitude  and 
Jightness  of  an  object  produce? — As 
the  rays  passing  through  a  double  con- 
vex lens  meet  in  the  focus,  what  will 
happen  if  there  is  nothing  to  receive 
them  tliere  ?  —  What  effect  will    be 


produced  if  a  candle  ia  placed  in  tbe 
focus  of  a^ouble  convex  lens  ? — What 
will  be  the  effect  if  it  be  pat  nearer  or 
farther  from  the  lens  than  the  focus? 
— What  is  the  cause  of  an  inverted 
image? — Can  you  explain  this  by  flg. 
12  ?  —  What  is  the  rule  for  finding  the 
distance  of  the  picture  from  the  glass  ? 


CONVERSATION  VII. 

IMAGES    OF    OBJECTS    INVERTED  —  OF    THE    SCIOPTRIC    BALL — ■ 
OF    LENSES    AND    THEIR   FOCI. 

James,  Will  the  image  of  a  candle,  when  received  through 
a  convex  lens,  be  inverted? 

Fa,  It  will,  as  you  shall  see.  Here  is  no  light  in  this 
room  but  from  the  candle,  the  rays  of  which  pass  through  a 
convex  lens;  and,  by  holding  a  sheet  of  paper  in  a  proper 
position,  you  will  see  a  complete  inverted  image  of  the  candle 
on  it. 

An  object  seen  through  a  very  small  aperture  appears 
also  inverted,  but  it  \a  'very  \iK^^t^^^\.  comijared  with   ac 
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image  formed  with  the  lens:  it  ib  faint  for  want  of  light;  and 
it  is  eonjnsed  because  the  rays  interfere  with  one  another. 

Ch,  What  is  the  reason  of  its  being  inverted  ? 

Fa*  Because  the  rays  from  the  extreme  parts  of  the  ob- 
ject must  cross  at  the  hole.  If  you  look  through  a  very  small 
hole  at  any  object,  the  object  appears  magnified.  Make  a 
pin-hole  in  a  sheet  of  brown  paper,  and  look  through  it  at  the 
small  print  of  this  book.  * 

Ja,  It  is,  indeed,  very  much  magnified. 

Fa.  As  an  object  approaches  a  convex  lens,  its  image  de- 
parts from  it;  and  as  the  object  recedes,  its  image  advances. 
Make  the  experiment  with  a  candle  and  a  lens,  properly 
mounted  in  a  long  room:  when  you  stand  at  one  end  of  the 
room,  and  throw  the  image  on  the  opposite  wall,  the  image 
is  large,  but  as  you  come  nearer  the  wall,  the  image  is  small, 
and  the  distance  between  the  candle  and  glass  is  very  much 
increased. 

I  will  now  show  you  an  instrument,  called  a  ^^Scioptric 
Bally^*  which  is  fastened  into  a  window-shutter  in  a  room 
.from  which  all  light  is  excluded  except  what  comes  in  through 
■this  glass. 

Ck.  Of  what  does  this  instrument  consist?  and  what  a 
curious  appellation  you  have  given  it. 

Fa,  It  consists  of  a  frame,  a  b,  and  a  ball  of  wood, 
c,  in  which  is  a  glass  lens;  and  it  is  so  adjusted  that 
the  ball  moves  easily  in  the  frame  in  all  directions; 
that  the  view  of  any  surrounding  object  may  be  re- 
ceived through  it:  it  derives  its  name  from  two  Greek 
words,  scia  (<r*:ia),  "  a  shadow,"  and  optomai  (oTrro- 
fiui),  "I  view." 

Ja.  Do  you  screw  this  frame  into  the  shutter? 

Fa.  Yes;  a  hole  is  cut  in  it  for  that  purpose;  and  there 
are  little  brass  screws  belonging  to  it,  such  as  that  marked  s. 
When  it  is  fixed  in  its  place,  a  screen  must  be  placed  at  a    , 
.  proper  distance  from  the  lens,  to  receive  images  of  the  objects    i 
out    of    doors.      This   instrument  is   sometimes   called   an 
:  Artificial  Eye. 

Ch.  In  what  respects  is  it  like  the  eye? 

Fa.  The  frame  has  been  compared  to  the  socket  in  which 
.-.the  eye  moves,  and  the  wooden  ball  to  the  whole  globe  of  the 
eye;  the  hole  in  the  ball  represents  th^  p\x^V\.\  \)iafc  <s«ks^^ 
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lens  corresponds  to  the  crystalline  humour;  and  the 

may  be  compared  with  the  retina.     These  terms  I  will  explain 

to  you  by  and  bye. 

Ja,  The  ball,  by  turning  in  all  directions,  is  very  like  the 
eye;  for,  without  moving  my  head,  I  can  look  on  all  sidesi 
and  upwards  and  downwards. 

Fa,  Well:  we  will  now  place  the  screen  properly,  and  torn 
the  ball  to  the  garden,  dere  you  see  all  the  objects  perfeody 
represented. 

Ja,  But  they  are  all  inverted. 

Fa,  That  is  the  great  defect  of  this  instrument;  bat  I  will 
tell  you  how  it  may  be  remedied.  Take  a  looking-glass^  and 
hold  it  before  you  with  its  face  towards  the  picture  on  the 
screen,  and  inclining  a  little  downwards,  and  the  images  witt 
appear  erect  in  the  glass,  and  even  brighter  than  they  were 
on  the  screen. 

Ch,  You  have  shown  us  in  what  manner  the  rays  of  lighl 
are  refracted  by  convex  lenses  when  those  rays  are  paraUeL 
Will  there  not  be  a  difiference  if  the  rays  converge  or  d!mfy» 
before  they  enter  the  lens? 

Fa,  Certainly:  if  rays  converge  before  they  enter  a  convex 
lens,  they  will  be  collected  at  a  point  nearer  to  the  lens  than 
the  focus  of  parallel  rays:  but  if  they  diverge  before  they 
enter  the  lens,  they  will  then  be  collected  in  a  point  beyond 
the  focus  of  parallel  rays. 

There  are  concave  as  well  as  convex  lenses;  and  the  re- 
fraction which  takes  place  by  means  of  these  differs  from  that 
which  I  have  already  explained. 

Ch,  What  will  the  effect  of  refraction  be  when  parallel 
rays  fall  upon  a  double  concave  lens? 

Fa,  Suppose  the  parallel  rays  a,  i,c,(f,    *^>^-^— . 
&c.,  pass  through  the  lens  a  b,  they  will   "^"^^^Jy  v..  • 

diverge  after  they  have  passed  through  »     ^"Blli^:/j^iir^ » 
the  glass.  -"""j^^^^^    -^?  : 

Ja,  Is  there  any  rule  for  ascertaining    •'^^^^^^^mT 
the  degree  of  divergency?  * 

Fa,  Yes;  it  will  be  precisely  so  much  Figi*. 

as  if  the  rays  had  come  from  a  radiant  point,  x,  which  is  the 
centre  of  the  concavity  of  the  glass. 

Ch.  Is  that  point  called  the  focus? 

/a.  It  is  called  the  mrttiaX  ot  ximagmart^  focits.     Thus  the 
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ray  o,  siter  passing  through  the  glass  ab,  will  go  on  in  the 
direction  ghy  as. if  it  had  come  firom  the  point  Xy  and  no  glass 
had  been  in  the  way;  the  ray  b  would  proceed  in  the  direction 
mn,  and  the  ray  e  in  the  direction  rSy  and  so  on.  The  ray 
ex^  in  the  centre,  suffers  no  refraction,  but  proceeds  precisely 
as  if  no  glass  had  been  in  the  way. 

'  Jd*  Suppose  the  lens  had  been  concave  on  one  side  only 
and  the  o^er  side  had  been  flat:  how  would  the  rays  have 
diverged? 

Fa.  Ttey  would  have  diverged,  after  passing  through  it, 
to  if  they  had  come  from  a  radiant  point  at  the  distance  of  a 
iHiole  diameter  of  the  convexity  of  the  lens. 
'^'■•CSI.  There  is,  consequently,  a  great  similarity  in  the  re- 
fraction of  the  convex  and  concave  lens. 
-•^'Fct.  Yes;  the  foctis  of  a  double  convex  lens  is  at  the  dis- 
teiice  of  the  radius  of  convexity,  and  so  is  the  imaginary  focus 
df'iihe  double  concave;  and  the  focus  of  the  plano-convex  is 
ai^Hbe  distance  of  the  diameter  of  the  convexity,  and  so  is  the 
^tHagmary  focus  of  the  plano-concave. 

You  will  find  that  images  formed  by  a  concave  lens,  or 
liMiee  formed  by  a  convex  lens,  where  the  object  is  within  its 
principal  focus,  are  in  the  same  position  with  the  objects  they 
TC|Hresent:  they  are  also  imaginary;  for  the  refracted  rays 
lliever  meet  at  the  foci  whence  they  seem  to  diverge. 

But  the  images  of  objects  placed  beyond  the  focus  of  a  con- 
vet  lens  are  inverted,  and  real;  for  the  refracted  rays  meet 
at  their  proper  foci. 


QUESTIONS  FOB  EXAMINATION. 


How  is  it  known  that  the  image  of 
9  fiMidle  when  received  through  a  con- 
noc  iena  will  be  inverted  ?  —  What  is 
ttat  nppeKrance  of  an  object  seen 
tfatoogh  a  very  small  aperture,  and 
iriwt  is  the  reason  of  it  ?  —  By  looking 
tt  a  small  print  through  a  pin  hole  in 
toown  paper,  what  is  the  effect  pro- 


duced?—  What  is  the  scioptric  ball, 
and  what  does  it  represent  ?—  How  is 
it  compared  to  the  eye  ? —  What  is  the 
chief  defect  in  the  scioptric  ball?  — 
How  is  that  remedied? — What  is  the 
virtual  or  imaginary  focus  ? —  Is  there 
any  similarity  in  the  refraction  of  the 
convex  and  concave  lens? 
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CONVERSATION  VIIL 

OF     THE     NATURE     AND     ADVANTAGES     OF     LIGHT OP    TM 

SEPARATION    OF   THE    RAYS    OF    LIGHT    BY    MEANS    OF    A 
PRISM AND    OF    COMPOUND   RAYS,    &C. 

Father.  "We  cannot  contemplate  the  nature  of  light  without 
being  struck  with  the  great  advantages  which  we  enjoy  firom 
it.  Without  that  blessing  our  condition  would  be^  truly  die- 
plorable. 

Ja,  But  you  have  told  us  that  the  light  would  be  of  com- 
paratively small  advantage  without  an  atmosphere. 

Fa.  The  atmosphere  not  only  refracts  the  rays- of  light,  so 
that  we  enjoy  longer  days  than  we  should  without  it,  but 
occasions  that  twilight,  which  is  so  beneficial  to  our  eyes;  fe 
without  it  the  appearance  and  disappearance  of  the  st^ 
would  have  been  instantaneous;  and  in  every  twenty-fo# 
hours  we  should  have  experienced  a  sudden  transition  firoin 
the  brightest  sunshine  to  the  most  profound  darkness,  anil 
from  thick  darkness  to  a  blaze  of  light. 

Ch,  I  know  how  painful  that  would  be,  from  having  slept 
in  a  very  dark  room,  and  having  suddenly  opened  the  shutters 
when  the  sun  was  shining  extremely  bright. 

Fa.  The  atmosphere  reflects  also  the  light  in  every  di- 
rection; and  if  there  were  no  atmosphere,  the  sun  would  benefit 
those  only  who  looked  towards  it;  and  to  those  whose  backs 
were  turned  to  that  luminary,  it  would  all  be  darkness. 

Ja.  I  saw,  in  some  of  your  experiments,  that  the  rays  of 
light,  after  passing  through  the  glass,  were  tinged  with  dif- 
ferent colours.     What  is  the  reason  of  that?  , 

Fa.  Formerly,  light  was  supposed  to  be  a  simple  and  un- 
compounded  body.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  however,  discovered 
that  it  was  not  a  simple  substance,  but  composed  of  several 
parts;  each  of  which  has,  in  fact,  a  different  degree  of  refran* 
gibility,  or  disposition  to  be  turned  out  of  its  natural  courec, 
by  passing  out  of  one  medium  into  another. 

Ch.  How  is  that  to  be  observed? 

Fa.  Let  the  room  be  darkened ;  and  only  a  very  small  hdle 
open  in  the  shutter  to  admit  the  sun's  rays:  Instead  of  a  len?, 
I  wiR  take  a  triangular  pi^eeo^  ^^?,"&,<i^l^da.  prtswi;  now,  m 
hi  this  there  is  not\niig  U>  Wiii^  t\i^  t^i^  ^.'5k  ^^oRxva^'viawj-'jR^''- 
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in  paflfling  through  it,  suffer  different  degrees  of  refraction, 
ind  be  separated  into  the  different  coloured  rays,  which,  if  re- 
eved on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  will  exhibit  itie  seven  follow- 
Ag  cdonrs:  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  bltce,  indigo,  and  violet. 

Jia.  Here  are  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow!  but  the  image 
>ii  the.  paper  is  a  sort  of  oblong. 

fa.  That  oblong  image  is  usually  called  a  spectrum  ;  and 
if  it  be  divided  into  360  equal  parts,  the  red  will  occupy  45 
)f  tham,  the  orange  27,  the  yellow  48,  the  green  and  the  blue 
SO  each,  the  indigo  40,  and  the  violet  80.  This  experiment 
^iS^scts  what  is  called  the  decomposition  of  light. 

C%.  The  shade  of  difference  in  some  of  these  colours  seems 
i^pcj  small  indeed. 

J,' jra.  You  are  not  the  only  person  who  has  made  this  ob- 
^^arvation.  Some  experimental  philosophers  say  that  there 
D»  but  three  original  and  truly  distinct  colours — viz.,  the  red, 
iffhvh  and  blue. 

y^Ch.  What  is  called  the  orange  is  surely  only  a  mixture 
^jdie  red  and  yellow,  between  which  it  is  situated. 

Fa^  In  like  manner  the  green  is  said  to  be  a  mixture  of 
^  yellow  and  blue;  and  the  violet  is  but  a  fainter  tinge  of 
l£e^  indigo. 

Ja.  How  is  it,  then,  that  light,  which  consists  of  several 
colours,  is  usually  seen  as  white? 

y.J^a,  By  mixing  the  several  colours  in  due  proportion,  white 
ni^  be  produced. 

Ja*  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  a  mixture  of  red,  orange, 
yn^jQow,  groen,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet,  in  any  proportion,  will 
[^tipduce  a  white? 

^a.  If  you  divide  a  circular  surface  into  360  parts,  and 
lll^o  paint  it  in  the  proportion  just  mentioned  (that  is,  45  of 
^K^^pa^t&  red,  27  orange,  48  yellow,  &c.)  and  turn  it  round 
ir|^  great  velocity,  the  whole  will  appear  of  a  dirty  white; 
iQ^if  the  colours  were  more  perfect,  the  white  would  be  more 
ecHwletely  so. 

Ja.  Was  it,  then,  owing  to  the  separation  of  the  different 
njg  that  I  saw  the  rainbow  colours  about  the  edges  of  the 
inmge  made  with  the  lens? 

Jpb«  It  was.     Some  of  the  rays  were  scattered,  and  not 
kfijoght  to  a  focus;  and  these  were  divided  m  t\i<i  cciwx^^  <i1 
fiKML    And  I  may  telL  you  now>  thoujiji  1  ft\\2k)X  woix.  ^kx.- 

£    £ 
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plain  it  at  present,  that  the  rainbow  is  caused  by  the  s^tra- 
tion  of  the  rays  of  light  into  their  component  parts. 

Ja,  What  colour  is  most  reflected  by  the  air  ? 

Fa.  Blue,  and  therefore  it  absorbs  the  red,  orange»  and 
yellow  more  copiously  than  the  other  rays. 

Ja,  Is  black  a  colour  ? 

Fa,  Not  properly.  It  is  black  because  it  does  not  reflect 
but  absorbs  all  rays  of  light  that  fall  upon  it.  Black  hats  are 
not  so  comfortable  as  white  ones  in  hot  climates,  because  t^ 
heat  which  accompanies  the  sun's  luminous  rays  is  also  abf 
sorbed  by  the  black  surface.  ./ 

Ja,  Why  are  white  hats,  or  clothing,  preferable  in  hoi 
climates  ?  r 

Fa,  Because  white  reflects  the  light, 

QUESTIONS  YOU  EXAMINATION. 

Ofwliat  advantage  is  the  atmosphere  :  can  a  ray  of  light  be  dirided  ?— Whit 
as  it  respects  light? — Would  not  the  ,  is  the  oblong  spectram  on  which  m^ 
sudden  transitions  from  light  to  dark-  ,  colours  are  painted  called? — Haye^ 
ness,  and  the  reverse,  be  very  incon-  |  philosophers  admitted  of  seven  ooldra 
venient? — How  should  we  be  benefited  ;  in  the  rays  of  light? — Can  whits  n 
by  the  sun  if  there  were  no  atmosphere?  .  produced  by  mixing  the  other  ookMBi? 
— Is  light  a  simple  or  a  compound  — In  what  manner  is  that  done?— 
substance  ^  —  Into  how  many  colours    How  is  the  rainbow  caused? 


CONVERSATION  IX. 

OP    COLOURS. 

Charles,  I  am  now  anxious  to  know  the  cause  of  different 
colours.  The  cloth  on  this  table  is  green;  and  that  of  which 
my  coat  is  made  is  blue.   What  makes  the  difference  in  these? 

Fa,  I  explained  to  you  that  white,  or  ordinary  light,  was 
composed  of  several  colours,  and  that  when  these  entered  the 
eye,  in  proper  proportion,  the  sensation  or  impression  product 
was  white;  ])ut  if  any  of  these  coloured  rays  are  absorbed  .(^ 
checked  by  any  surface,  the  remainder  continue  their  couc^ 
and  appear  of  that  colour  which  arises  from  the  mixture  of  W 
unchecked  rays.  You  will  also  recollect  I  told  you  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  undulatory  theory,  light  consisted  of  the  particles^ 
an  ether  in  a  state  of  undulatory  or  wavy  motion.  Hence,; ^ 
the  undulations  of  which  some  of  thecolours  arecoraposed  shouj^ 
interfere  with  or  check  each  other,  these  would  be  no  loEJgei: 
apparent,  and  only  t\\ose  tiv o\M  xeach  the  eye  which  continue 
tk  eir  course,  I  shaW  *^\vtt  y om  wv  Til\ia\x^N>Kss\i  ^^  \ica^  ^-^^aRSJiUj, 
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Jo.  Is  it  from  the  reflected  rajs  that  we  judge  of  the 
colour  of  objects? 

Fa.  It  has  generally  been  thought  so.      Thus  the  cloth  on 
the  table  absorbs  all  the  rays  but  the  green,  which  it  reflects 
to  the  eye;  but  your  coat  is  of  a  different  nature,  as  to  its 
colour,  and  absorbs  all  but  the  blue  rays. 
■    Ck,  Why  are  paper  and  snow  white? 

-  ■  JFa.  The  whiteness  of  paper  is  occasioned  by  its  reflecting 
the  greatest  part  of  all  the  rays  that  fall  upon  it;  and  every 
fhke  of  snow,  being  an  assemblage  of  frozen  particles  of 
water,  reflects  and  refracts  the  rays  of  light  that  fall  upon  it 
in  all  directions,  so  as  to  mix  them  very  intimately,  and  pro- 
duce a  white  impression  on  the  eye. 

Jia.  Does  the  whiteness  of  the  sun's  light  arise  from  a 
mixture  of  all  the  primary  colours? 

.-..F'a,  It  does;  as  may  be  easily  proved  by  an  experiment: 
lifir,  if  any  of  the  seven  colours  be  intercepted  at  the  lens,  the 
linage  in  a  great  measure  loses  its  whiteness.  Witli  the  prism 
£  will  divide  a  ray  into  its  seven  colours:*  I  will  then  take  a 
oOnvex  lens,  in  order  to  re-unite  them  into  a  single  ray, 
which  will  exhibit  a  round  image  of  a  shining  white;  but  if 
only  a  few  of  these  rays  be  taken  with  the  lens,  it  will  pro- 
duce a  dusky  white. 

Jd.  The  diamond,  I  have  heard,  owes  its  brilliancy  to  the 
power  of  reflecting  almost  all  the  rays  of  light  that  fall  on  it:  but 
fare  vegetable  and  animal  substances  equally  indebted  to  light  ? 

JFa.  What  does  the  gardener  do  to  make  his  endive  and 
lettnces  white? 

-  C%.  He  ties  them  up. 

--  Fa.  That  is,  he  shuts  out  the  light;  and  by  this  method 
^ixsj  become  blanched.  I  could  produce  you  a  thousand  in- 
Kazices  to  show,  not  only  that  the  colour,  but  even  the  t3x- 
ifteDCe,  of  vegetables  depends  upon  light.  Close-wooded 
have  only  leaves  on  the  outside:  such  is  the  cedar  in  the 
Icn.  Look  at  a  yew  tree,  and  you  will  find  that  the  inner 
aches  are  almost,  or  altogether,  barren  of  leaves.  Gera- 
liiiiins,  and  other  green-house  plants,  turn  their  flowers  to  tl)e 
ll^ht;  and  plants  in  general,  if  doomed  to   darkness,  soon 

l9Aen  and  die. 

u, . . . 

y  j«  Fortber  information  on  this  sMcci  is  given  in  ConversatvoTi'XNT^  .^  <5.xv^^\^ 

Babibuw. 

I.    -£.  2 
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Ja.  There  are  some  flowers,  the  petals  of  which  are,  in 
different  parts,  of  different  colours:  how  do  70U  acoount  for 
this? 

Fa.  The  flowers  of  the  heart's-ease,  and  of  the  tulip,  are  of 
this  kind;  and  if  examined  with  a  good  microscope,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  texture  of  the  blue  and  yellow  parts  is  yery 
different.  The  texture  of  the  leaves  of  the  white  and  rwL 
rose  IS  also  different.  Clouds  also,  which  are  so  Tariotis  1^ 
their  colours,  are  undoubtedly  more  or  less  dense,  as  well  tdii 
being  differently  placed  with  regard  to  the  eye  of  the  spec- 
tator; but  the  whole  depend  on  the  light  of  the  son  for^eir 
beauty.  '^ 

Ch,  Are  we  to  understand  that  all  colours  depend  cm  ihi 
reflection  of  the  several  coloured  rays  of  light? 

Fa,  This  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  oT  Sir  I«UM 
Newton;  but  he  concluded,  from  various  experiments  on  ^ 
subject,  that  every  substance  in  nature,  provided  it  be  redacid 
to  a  proper  degree  of  thinness,  is  transparent.  Many  ^s^ttoh 
parent  media  reflect  one  colour  and  transmit  another:  gold- 
leaf  reflects  the  yellow,  but  it  transmits  a  sort  of  green  colour 
when  held  up  against  a  strong  light. 

Ch,  Of  what  colour  is  the  light  of  the  sun? 

Fa,  It  consists  of  rays  of  different  kinds.  Those  whi(£ 
partake  of  the  same  degree  of  refrangibility  are  called  Iwmfh 
c/eneal,  and  those  which  have  different  degrees  of  refrangibility 
are  called  heterogeneal.  Each  ray  exhibits  its  proper  colour 
according  to  its  refrangibility,  which  cannot  be  changed  eithef 
by  reflection  or  refraction.  A  collection  of  all  the  colour^ 
frathered  by  means  of  a  lens,  as  we  have  seen,  will  be  perfectly 
white. 

Ch,  How  is  it  the  colours  appear  in  the  bubble  produced 
by  a  solution  of  soap  in  water,  blown  through  a  tobacco- 
pipe? 

Fa,  If  the  bubble,  as  soon  as  blown,  be  not  covered  with  a 
glass,  it  will  be  too  much  agitated  by  the  external  air  to  allow 
of  any  regular  observation:  but  this  precaution  being  taken, 
the  colours  will  be  seen  to  emerge  from  the  vertex  or  top  of 
the  bubble;  and  as  it  grows  thinner,  by  the  subsidence  of  the 
water,  they  dilate  into  circles  or  rings,  parallel  to  the  horizon, 
nnd  then  slowly  descend aud-N^imaVv  successively  at  the  bottonj. 
Tim  continues  till  the  ^atet  o^  \\i^  >i^TVfc'x.\i^R«cw^\K5^^*&i 
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to  reflect  the  light,  when  a  circular  spot  of  intense  blackness 
appears  at  the  top,  which  slowly  dilates,  sometimes  to 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  before  the  bubble 
bursts.  From  the  black  central  spot  the  reflected  colours  are 
the  same  in  succession  and  nature  as  those  produced  by  a 
pkte  of  air;  and  the  appearance  of  the  bubble,  if  viewed  by 
traosmitted  light,  is  also  similar  to  that  of  the  plate  ci  air  in 
like  circumstances. 

(2^.  What  is  meant  by  a  plate  of  air? 
.-  JFo.  If  a  glass  or  lens,  the  surface  of  which  is  convex,  or 
part  of  a  sphere,  be  laid  upon  a  plane  glass,  it  will  of  course 
touch  at  one  point  only;  and  therefore  at  all  other  places 
between  the  adjacent  surfaces  wiU  be  interposed  a  thin  layer 
9)r  plate  of  air,  the  thickness  of  which  will  increase  in  a  certain 
(litio  according  to  the  distance  from  the  point  of  contact.  Light, 
ttiere£;xre^  incident  upon  such  a  plate  of  air,  is  disposed  to  be 
j^Wiamitted  or  reflected,  according  to  its  thickness. 


QUESTIONS  FOE  EXAMINATION. 


What  description  can  70a  give  of 
ooloan?  —  How  are  colours  supposed 
§»  csist  ?  —  "By  what  do  we  judge  of  the 
f  of  ol^ts?  —  How  do  you  ac- 
Ikir  the  whiteness  of  paper  or 
r?— From  what  does  the  white- 
UK  cf  the  son's  light  arise  ? — How  is 
ttttt  proved? — To  what  are  we  in- 
d^yied  for  all  the  fine  colours  exhibited 
lH~  BStore  ?  —  Are  the  vegetable  and 


animal  Idngdoms  indebted  to  the  light 
for  their  various  colours?  —  What  is 
the  theory  of  blanching  lettuces,  cab- 
bages, &c.  ? — What  makes  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  same  flower,  as 
the  heart's-ease,  of  different  colours  ? — 
Do  all  colours  depend  on  the  reflection 
of  the  several  coloured  rays  of  light  ?-— 
Do  some  transparent  media  reflect  one 
colour  and  transmit  another? 


CONVERSATION  X. 

REFLECTED    LIGHT,    AND    PLANE    MIRRORS. 


..  Father,  We  come  now  to  treat  of  a  different  kind  of  glasses, 
^^r^viz^  mirrorSy  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  specula, 

-Ja»  Is  not  a  looking-glass  termed  a  mirror? 

.  jRoL  Mirrors  are  made  of  glass,  silvered  on  onfe  %\!3l^,  ot  <5!l 
hSg^y-pdliahed  met&L     They  are  of  three  \axid&*,  \\i<&  j^xxm.^ 
Ae^amvar,  and  the  concave. 
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Ch,  You  have  shown  us  that  in  a  looking-glass  or  plane 
mirror,  ^^  The  angle  of  reflection  is  always  equal  to  the  angle 
of  incidence.** 

Fa,  This  rule  is  not  onlj  applicable  to  plane  mirrors,  but 
to  those  which  are  :!onyex  and  concave  abo,  as  I  shall  show 
70U  to-morrow.  But  I  wish  to  make  some  observations  first 
oh  plane  mirrors.  In  the  first  place,  if  jou  wish  to  see  tfat 
complete  image  of  yourseli  in  a  plane  mirror  or  looking-glass^ 
it  must  be  haij  as  long  as  you  are  high. 

Ja,  I  should  have  imagined  the  glass  must  have  beeo  m 
long  as  I  am  high. 

Fa,  In  looking  at  your  image  in  the  glass,  does  it  not  seal 
to  be  as  far  behind  the  glass  as  you  stand  before  it?  - 

J  a.  Yes:  and  if  I  move  forwards  or  backwards,  the  ima^ 
behind  the  glass  seems  to  approach  or  recede. 

Fa,  Let  a  ^  be  the 
looking-glass,  and  a  the 
spectator,  standing  oppo- 
site to  It.  The  ray  from 
his  eye  will  be  reflected  in 
the  same  line  a  «,  but  the  ^'«-  ^*- 

ray  ch^  flowing  from  his  foot,  in  order  to  be  seen  at  the  eye^ 
must  be  reflected  by  the  line  h  a. 

Ch,  So  it  will:  for  if  xh  be  a  line  perpendicular  to  As 
glass,  the  incident  angle  will  be  chx^  equsd  to  the  reflected 
angle  Khx, 

Fa,  And  therefore  the  foot  will  appear  behind  the  glass  at  | 
D  along  the  line  a^d;  because  that  is  the  line  in  which  the  1 
ray  last  approaches  the  eye. 

Ja,  Is  that  part  of  the  glass,  a  b,  intercepted  by  the  lines  i 
ab  and  ad,  equal  exactly  to  half  the  length  bd,  or  ac*  e 

Fa,  It  is:  Aa6  and  abd  may  be  supposed  to  form  two    1 
triangles,  the  sides  of  which  always  bear  a  fixed  proportion  to    ^ 
one  another;  and  if  ab  is  double  of  a «,  as  in  this  case  it  is, 
BD  will  be  double  of  ad,  or  at  least  of  that  part  of  the  glass    ^ 
intercepted  by  ab  and  ad. 

Ch,  This  will  hold  true,  I  see,  at  whatever  distance  w» 
may  stand  from  the  glass. 

Fa,  If  you  walk  towards  a  looking-glass,  your  image  will 
approach  with  douYAe  ^dodty,  \i^c"axi%^  \.\ia  two  motions  are 
equal  and  contrary:  \)\vt  \^,  ^\^\Ae.  ^ wi ^\axL\\»K.Qtfe ^Xosid^ 
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glass,  your  brother  walk  up  to  jou  from  behind,  his  imaga 
will  appear  to  jou  to  move  at  the  same  rate  as  he  walks; 
although  to  him  the  yelocitj  of  the  image  will  appear  to  be 
double;  for,  with  regard  to  you,  there  "wall  be  but  one  motion, 
bat,  with  r^ard  to  him,  there  will  be  two  equal  and  contrary 
ones. 

;-  Joi  If  I  look  at  the  reflection  of  a  candle  in  a  looking-glass, 
I  see  in  fact  two  images:  one  much  fainter  than  the  other. 
What  is  the  reason  of  this? 

Fa,  Anj  object  strongly  illuminated  will  appear  in  the 
Bime  mann^.  The  cause  of  the  double  image  is,  tliat  a  part 
of  the  rays  which  form  the  faint  image,  are  immediately  re- 
iected  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  glass,  while  the  greater 
part  of  them  are  reflected  from  the  further  surface,  or  silvered 
part,  and  form  the  viyid  image.  To  see  these  two  images 
you  must  stand  a  little  sideways,  and  not  directly  before  the 

Oi,  What  is  meant  by  the  expression  of  "  an  image  being 
{anaed  behind  a  reflector?" 

..  Fa.  It  is  intended  to  denote  that  the  reflected  rays  come  to 
flie  eye  with  the  same  inclination  as  if  the  object  itself  were 
actually  behind  the  reflector.  If  you,  standing  on  one  side  of 
the  room,  see  the  image  of  your  brother,  who  is  on  the  other 
side,  in  the  looking-glass,  the  image  will  seem  to  be  formed 
behind  the  glass;  that  is,  the  rays  come  to  your  eye  precisely 
in  the  same  way  as  they  would  if  your  brother  himself  stood 
in  that  place,  without  the  intervention  of  a  glass. 
.  Ja,  But  the  image  in  the  glass  is  not  so  bright  or  vivid  as 
the  object. 

Fa.  A  plane  mirror  is,  in  theory,  supposed  to  reflect  all  the 
£ght  which  falls  upon  it;  but  in  practice,  nearly  half  the 
light  is  lost  on  account  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the  polish,  &c. 
.Eddsbed  metallic  specula  are  of  as  great  antiquity  as  mirrors, 
Jiaying  been  used  by  the  Egyptians  and  Jews  also. 

Ch.  Did  you  not  say  that  Archimedes,  at  the  siege  of 
JBjracuse,  burnt  the  ships  of  Marcellus  by  a  machine  composed 
of  mirrors? 

i  -'  Fa,  Yes;  these  were  concave  mirrors:  but  we  have  no 
certain  accounts  that  may  be  implicitly  relied  on.  M.  Bufibn, 
.mny  years  ago,  burnt  a  plank,  at  the  distance  of  several  feet^. 
i-vrhich  I  have  alre^dj  related  to  you. 
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Ja,  I  do  not  see  how  these  murors  can  act  as  bnmiii^ 

? 


Fa.  A  plane  mirror  reflects  the  light  and  heat  proceeding 
from  the  sun,  and  will  illmninate  and  heat  anj  substance  on 
which  they  are  thrown,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  sun 
shone  upon  it.  Two  mirrors  will  reflect  on  it  a  double 
quantity  of  heat;  and  if  40  or  100  mirrors  could  be  so  placed 
that  each  of  them  may  reflect  the  heat  coming  from  the  raoj' 
on  any  particular  substance,  they  would  increase  the  beat  49( 
or  100  times.  J  - 

Ch.  Why  is  the  truth  of  the  burning  of  the  Roman  tdd^* 
before  Syracuse,  by  Archimedes,  a  question  of  doubt? 

Fa.  One  reason  is,  perhaps,  that  if  he  did  effect  that  obje^*^ 
the  vessels  must  have  been  aground,  and  very  near  to  t)ie 
walls  of  the  besieged  city,  respecting  which  there  may  be*^ 
some  doubt:  for  if  they  were  at  anchor,  the  undulations  itj 
the  sea,  even  in  the  finest  weather,  must  have*  so  varied  Ae'* 
focus,  or  burning  point,  as  to  defeat  his  intention.  Had  the : 
object  been  fixed,  and  at  no  very  great  distance,  it  might  ba>?e' 
been  accomplished. 

Ch.  What  is  the  rule  for  calculating  the  powers  of  burning- 
glasses,  as  they  are  termed? 

Fa.  If  a  lens,  four  inches  broad,  collect  the  sun's  rays  into 
a  focus,  at  the  distance  of  one  foot,  the  image  will  not  be  more 
than  a  tenth  part  of  an  inch  broad.  The  surface  of  this  little 
focal  circle,  therefore,  will  be  one  thousand  six  hundred  times 
less  than  the  surface  of  the  lens;  and,  consequently,  the  sun'i 
light  ^nust  be  so  many  times  denser  within  that  circle. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 


Of  what  are  mirrors  made  ? —  How  \ 
many  kinds  of  mirrors  are  there?  — 
What  is  the  general  rule  with  regard  to 
the  angle  of  reflection?  —  Is  tliis  rule 
applicable  to  mirrors  of  all  kinds?  — 
Of  what  length  must  a  looking-glass  be 
for  a  person  to  see  his  complete  image? 
— In  lookmg  at  your  image  in  the  glass, 
how  much  behind  the  glass  does  it  ap- 
pear to  stand  ?  —  Can  you  explaiu  for  ' 


what  fig.  15  is  intendea?— What  it 
the  appearance  if  you  walk  towards  %^ 
looking-glass  ? — What  is  the  reasMi  of' ' 
the  double  image  in  the  looking-glan' 

—  How  do  you  explain  the  expa«flwn  , 
"  An  image  formed  behind  a  reflector?* 

—  How  much  light  does  a  plane  mirror 
reflect?  —  Hare  not  mirrors  been  ap« 
plied  as  bumlng-glaw«a* 
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CONVERSATION  XL 

OF  CONCAVE  MIRRORS THEIR  USES AND  MODE  OF  ACTION* 

James.  To  what  uses  are  concave  mirrors  applied? 

Ffu  They  are  chiefly  used  in  reflecting  telescopes;  that  is, 
II  teleaeopes  adapted  to  viewing  the  heavenly  bodies:  and  aa 
TO  like  to  look  at  Jupiter's  moons  and  Saturn's  ring  through 
ny  telescope,  it  may  be  worth  your  while  to  take  some  pains 
H.know  by  what  means  this  pleasure  is  afforded  you. 

Ch,  I  shall  not  object  to  give  any  attention  necessary  to 
iQniprehend  how  these  instruments  are  contrived. 
\J^a.  AB  represents  a  concave  mirror,  and 
tfifCdf  e/l  three  parallel  rays  of  light  fall- 
l|g  upon  it: — c  is  the  centre  of  concavity; 
i|il  iSy  one  leg  of  your  compasses  being 
ifg^lficd  on  c,  and  the  other  opened  to  the 
eng^  cdy  the  latter  will  touch  the  mirror   "       Fig.  i6. 
LB  in  all  its  parts. 

Ja,  Then  all  the  lines  drawn  from  c  to  the  glass  will  bo 
xjual  to  one  another,  as  c6,  cd,  and  cf. 

Fa,  They  will:  and  there  is  another  property  belonging  to 
tton;  which  is,  that  they  are  all  perpendicular  to  the  glass  in 
tlw  parts  where  they  touch. 

.  <7A.  That  is,  c6,  and  c/are  perpendicular  to  the  glass  at 
h  tscAf^  as  well  as  cc/  at  d. 

Fa.  Yes: — erf  is  an  incident  ray,  but,  as  it  passes  through 
the  centre  of  concavity,  it  will  be  reflected  back  in  the  same 
line;  that  is,  as  it  makes  no  angle  of  incidence,  so  there  will 
be  no  angle  of  reflection:  a  6  is  an  incident  ray;  and  I  want  to 
know  what  will  be  the  direction  of  the  reflected  ray? 

Ch,  Since  c6  is  perpendicular  to  the  glass  at  h^  the  angle 
of^inddence  isa^c;  and  as  the  angle  of  reflection  is  always 

rto  the  angle  of  incidence,  I  must  make  another  angle,  aa 
equal  to  a 6c,*  and  then  the  line  hm\^  that  in  which  the 
ineident  ray  will  move  after  reflection. 

•  To  make  on  angle  c6»»,  equal  to  another  given  one,  a«  a6c:  from  6  as  a 
centre  with  any  radius  6x,  describe  the  arc  .ro,  wh*ch  will  cut  cb  Vn.  «,  V;0»>iX\^ 
diitanoe  jrar  in  yoar  compa&sefl;  and  set  off  with  it  «o,  and  tYven.  O^xvw  XXi^'^toi^ 
howt,  and  fheuigle  mdois  equal  to  the  angle  ahQ. 
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Fa,  Can  you,  James,  tell  me  how  to  find  the  line  in  which 
the  incident  ray  e/will  move  after  reflection? 

Ja.  Yes:  I  will  make  the  angle  cfm  equal  to  c/c,  and  the 
line/wi  will  be  that  in  which  the  reflected  ray  will  move; 
therefore  e/is  reflected  to  the  same  point  m2&ah  was. 

Fa.  If,  instead  of  two  incident  rays,  any  number  were 
drawn  parallel  to  c  c?,  they  would  every  one  be  reflected  to 
the  same  point,  m;  and  that  point,  which  is  called  theyocui 
of 'parallel  raySy  is  distant  from  the  mirror  half  the  radius  cd, 

J  a.  Then  we  may  easily  find  the  point  without  the  trouble 
of  drawing  the  angles,  merely  by  dividing  the  radius  of  con- 
cavity into  two  equal  parts. 

Fa.  You  may.  We  have  already  observed  that  the  rays 
which  proceed  from  any  point  of  a  celestial  object  may  be 
esteemed  parallel  at  the  earth;  and  therefore  the  image  of 
that  point  will  be  formed  at  m. 

Ch.  Do  you  mean  that  all  the  rays  flowing  from  the  point 
of  a  star,  and  falling  upon  such  a  mirror,  will  be  reflected  to 
the  point  m,  where  the  image  of  the  star  will  appear? 

Fa,  I  do;  and  if  there  be  any  body  placed  at  the  point  « 
to  receive  the  image,  this  will  be  evident  to  you. 

Ja,  Will  not  the  same  rule  hold  good  with  regard  to  ter- 
restrial objects? 

Fa,  No:  for  the  rays  which  proceed  from  any  terrestrial 
object,  however  remote,  cannot  be  esteemed  strictly  parallel; 
they  therefore  diverge,  and  will  not  be  converged  to  a  singk 
point  at  the  distance  of  half  the  radius  of  the  mirror  from  the 
reflecting  surface;  but  in  separate  points  at  a  somewhat 
greater  distance  from  the  mirror  than  half  the  radius. 

Ch,  Can  you  explain  this  by  a  figure? 

Fa,  I  will  endeavour  to  do  so. 
Let  AB  be  a  concave  mirror,  and 
ME  any  remote  object,  from  every 
part  of  which  rays  will  proceed  to 
every  point  of  the  mirror;  that  is, 
from  the  point  m  rays  will  flow  to 
every  point  of  the  mirror;  and  so  *'  ^^* 

they  will  from  e,  and  from  every  point  between  these  ex- 
tremities. Let  us  see  where  the  rays  that  proceed  from  m  fa 
A,  c  and  B  will  be  reflected,  or,  in  other  words,  where  the 
image  of  the  point  m.  m\\  \ift  iotm^^. 
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Ja.  Will  all  the  rays  tliat  proceed  from  m,  to  different 
ports  of  the  glass,  be  reflected  to  a  single  point? 

Fa.  Yes:  and  the  difl&culty  is  to  find  that  point.  I  will 
take  only  three  rays,  to  prevent  confusion, — ^viz.,  ma,  mc,  mb; 
and  c  is  the  centre  of  concavity  of  the  glass. 

Ch.  Then,  if  I  draw  c  a,  that  line  will  be  perpendicular  to 
die  glass  at  the  point  a;  the  angle  m  a  c  is  now  given;  and  it  is 
^e  angle  of  incidence. 

*  Jo.  And  you  must  make  another  equal  to  it  as  you  did 
before. 

Fa.  Certainly:  make  cax  equal  to  mac,  and  extend  the 
line  A  a:  to  any  length  you  please. 

■ '  Now  you  have  an  angle  m  c  c,  made  with  the  ray  m  c  and  the 
|ierpendicular  cc,  which  is  another  angle  of  incidence. 

Ch.  I  will  make  the  angle  of  reflection  ccz  equal  to  it,  and 
the  line  Ci7,  being  produced,  cuts  the  line  a  a?  in  a  particular 
^dn^  which  I  will  call  m. 

■  Fa.  Draw  now  the  perpendicular  cb,  and  you  have  with  it, 
and  the  ray  m  b,  the  angle  of  incidence  mbg.  Make  another 
angle  equal  to  it,  as  its  angle  of  reflection. 

Ja.  The  angle  CBt^  wiU  be  that  angle;  and  I  find  that  the 
line  Bfi  meets  the  other  lines  at  the  poin/m. 

Fa.  Then  m  is  the  point  in  which  all  the  reflected  rays  of  m 
will  converge:  of  course  the  image  of  the  extremity,  m,  of  the 
lUTOw  EM  will  be  formed  at  m.  Now,  the  same  might  be 
shown  of  every  other  part  of  the  object  me,  the  image  of 
which  will  be  represented  by  eniy  which  you  see  is  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  glass  than  half  c  c,  or  its  radius. 

Ch.  The  image,  I  perceive,  is  inverted  also,  and  less  than 
the  object,  which  I  suppose  is  usually  the  case  in  such  cir- 
cunu^tances. 


QUESTIONS   FOR   EXAMINATION. 


'  Wbat  are  ooncaye  mirrors  nsed  fbr  ? 
—Do  yon  know  how  to  find  the  focus 
of  parallel  rays  of  a  concave  mirror? — 
J!re  all  the  rayft  that  proceed  from  a 
I  oiitiect  to  be  deemed  parallel  ? 


— Does  the  same  hold  with  regard  to 
terrestrial  objects?  —  Is  the  image 
formed  by  a  concave  mjiror  erect  or 
inverted? 
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CONVERSATION  XH. 

OF   CONCAVE   MIRRORS,   AND  EXPBRIHENTS   ON   THEM* 

Father.  K  you  well  nnderstand  what  we  conversed  on 
yesterday,  you  will  easily  see  how  the  image  is  formed  by  the 
large  concave  mirror  of  the  reflecting  telescope,  when  we  oom0 
to  examine  the  construction  of  that  instrument. — ^In  a  concave 
mirror,  the  image  is  less  than  the  object,  when  the  object  is 
more  remote  from  the  mirror  than  c,  the  centre  of  concavity; 
and  in  that  case  the  image  is  between  the  object  and  tfaa 
mirror. 

Ja.  Suppose  the  object  to  be  placed  in  the  centre^  c. 

Fa,  Then  the  image  and  object  will  coincide:  and  if  the 
object  be  placed  nearer  to  the  glass  than  the  centre,  c,  then 
the  image  will  be  more  remote,  and  larger  than  the  object.     < 

Ch.  I  should  like  to  see  this  illustrated  by  an  experiment.  ' 

Fa,  Well;  here  is  a  large  concave  mirror.  Place  yoaraf^ 
before  it,  beyond  the  centre  of  the  concavity,  and,  with  a  little 
care  in  adjusting  your  position,  you  will  see  an  inverted  image 
of  yourself  in  the  air,^  between  you  and  the  mirror,  and  of  a 
more  diminutive  size  than  yourself.  When  you  see  the  image, 
extend  your  hand  gently  towards  the  glass,  and  the  hand  of 
the  image  will  advance  to  meet  it  till  they  both  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  centre  of  the  concavity  of  the  glass.  If  you 
carry  your  hand  still  further,  the  hand  of  the  image  will  pass 
by  it,  and  come  between  it  and  the  body.  Now  move  your 
hand  to  either  side,  and  the  image  of  it  will  move  towards  the 
other. 

Ja.  Is  there  any  rule  for  finding  the  distance  at  which  tiie 
image  of  an  object  is  formed  from  the  mirror? 

Fa.  If  you  know  the  radius  of  the  concavity  of  the  mirror, 
and  also  the  distance  of  the  object  from  the  glass,  "  multiply 
the  distance  and  radius  together,  and  divide  the  prodnct  l^ 
double  the  distance,  less  the  radius,  and  the  quotient  is  the 
distance  required." 

Tell  me  at  what  distance  the  image  of  an  object  will  be,  if 
the  radius  of  the  concavity  of  the  mirror  be  12  inches  and  tiie 
object  be  18  inches  from  it.  * 

Ja.  1  must  m\i\t\p\y  IS  \>7  12,  -Trhich  is  equal  to  216:  ihn 
I  divide  by  twice  18.  ox  ^GAea^M  \*i\  ^"eXSa  ^V.XssA  ^16 
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divided  by  24  gives  9,  which  is  the  number  of  inches  re- 
quired. 

Fa,  You  may  vary  this  example  in  order  to  impress  the 
rule  on  your  memory;  and  I  will  show  you  another  experi- 
ment. Take  this  bottle,  partly  full  of  water,  and  cork  it.  1 
place  it  opposite  the  concave  mirr»r,  and  beyond  the  focus, 
that  it  may  appear  to  be  reversed.  Now  stand  a  little  further 
distant  than  the  bottle,  and  you  will  see  the  bottle  inverted  in 
the  air,  and  the  water  which  is  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bottle 
will  appear  to  be  in  the  upper  part.  I  will  invert  the  bottle, 
and  uncork  it;  and  whilst  the  water  is  running  out  the  image 
will  appear  to  be  filling;  when  the  bottle  is  empty,  however, 
the  illusion  is  at  an  end. 
Ck»  Are  concave  mirrors  ever  used  as  burning-glasses? 
Fa,  Since  it  is  the  property  of  these  mirrors  to  cause 
parallel  rays  to  converge  to  a  focus,  and  since  the  rays  of  the 
son  are  considered  as  parallel,  they  are  very  useful  as  burning- 
glaases;  and  the  principal  focus  is  the  burning  point. 
.  Va.  la  the  image  formed  by  a  concave  mirror  always 
before  it? 

Fa»  In  all  cases,  except  when  the  object  is  nearer  to  the 
mixror  than  the  principal  focus. 

Ch*  Is  the  image,  then,  behind  the  mirror?  ^ 

Fa»  "It  is:  and  further  behind  the  mir-     ;^>^a */*\ 

ror  than  the  object  is  before  it.     LetAC     i  ^^^\^<^^     \ 
be  a  mirror,  and  xz  the  object  between  the  k  K:|-ffl-'/<: — "}^  ^ 
centre,  k,  of  the  glass  and  the  glass  itself;     •  ^^mC--''"''"  J 

and  the  image  xyz  will  be  behind  the     •.-^'c^ -^j/ 

glass,  erect  curved,  and  magnified,  and  ^e-  is.     x 

of  course  the  image  is  further  behind  the  glass  than  the  object 
is  before  it. 

Jd,  What  would  be  the  efiect  if,  instead  of  an  opaque  object 
xj^  a  luminous  one,  as  a  candle,  were  placed  in  the  focus  of 
a  concave  mirror? 

Fa.  It  would  strongly  illuminate  a  space  of  the  same  di- 
mension as  the  mirror  to  a  great  distance;  and  if  the  candle 
were  still  nearer  the  mirror  than  the  focus,  its  rays  would  en- 
lighten a  larger  space.  Hence  you  may  understand  the  con- 
struction of  many  of  the  lamps  which  are  now  to  be  seen  in 
many  parts  of  London,  and  which  are  undonbteOiX^  «i.  ^^»X 
impravemeDt  ID  lighting  the  streets. 
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QUESTIONS  FOB  EXAMINATION. 


How  and  where  is  the  image  fonned 
in  a  ooncave  mirror?  —  What  is  the 
rule  for  finding  the  distance  at  which 
the  image  of  an  oltJect  is  formed  Arom 
the  mirror?  —  Can  concaye  mirrors  he 
applied  as  burning-glasses?  —  Is  the 


image  formed  by  a  eancave 
always  before  it?  —  In  what  cases  ii 
the  image  behind  the  mirror  ? —  What 
is  the  efilect  of  a  candle  if  placed  in  the 
focus  of  a  concave  mirror  ? 


COIS^YERSATION  XIH. 

OF   CONCAVE   AND   CONVEX  MIBBOBS. 

Father.  We  shall  devote  another  morning  or  two  to  tiie 
subject  of  reflection  from  mirrors  of  different  kinds. 

Ch,  You  have  not  said  anything  about  convex  mirrors;  and 
yet  they  are  now  very  much  in  fashion  in  handsome  drawing- 
rooms.  I  remember  seeing  one,  when  I  was  at  my  imole'8» 
in  which  the  images  were  very  much  less  than  the  objects 
themselves. 

Fa,  A  convex  mirror  is  an  ornamental  piece  of  furniture^ 
especially  if  it  can  be  placed  before  a  window,  commanding  a 
good  prospect,  or  where  there  are  a  number  of  persons  passing 
and  repassing  in  their  different  employments.  The 'images 
reflected  from  these  are  smaller  than  the  objects,  erect,  uid 
behind  the  surface;  therefore  a  landscape,  or  a  busy  scene, 
delineated  on  one  of  them,  is  always  a  beautiful  object.  You 
may  easily  conceive  how  the  convex  mirror  diminishes  ob- 
jects, or  the  images  of  objects,  by  considering  in  what  manner 
they  are  magnified  by  the  concave  mirror.  If  x  y  z  (fig.  18) 
were  a  straight  object  before  a  convex  mirror,  a  c,  the  image 
by  reflection  would  be  ^2r. 

i7a.  Would  it  not  appear  curved  ? 

Fa,  Certainly:  for  if  the  object  be  a  right  line,  or  a  plain 
surface,  its  image  must  be  curved;  because  the  different 
j>oints  of  the  object  are  not  equally  distant  from  the  reflector. 
In  fact,  the  images  formed  by  convex  miiTors,  if  accurately 
compared  with  the  objects,  are  never  exactly  of  the  true 
shape. 

Ch,  I  do  not  quite  comi^rehend  in  what  manner  reflection 
tiikes  place  at  a  convex  mvctot. 
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Fig.  19. 


Fa.  I  will  endeavour,  by  a  figure,  to 
make  it  plain:  c  d  represents  a  convex 
mirror  standing  at  the  end  of  a  room,  be- 
ftre  which  the  arrow  a  b  is  placed  on  p^ 
.Boe  side^  or  obliquely.  Now  tell  me 
where  the  spectator  must  stand  to  see 
the  reflexrted  image? 

CA.  On  the  other  side  of  the  room. 

Fa,  The  eye  e  will  represent  that  situation:  —  the  rays 
from  the  external  parts  of  the  arrow,  a  and  b,  flow  con- 
vergingly  along  a  a  and  b  h\  and  if  no  glass  were  in  the  way, 
they  would  meet  at  p;  but  the  glass  reflects  the  ray  a  a  along 
flE,  and  the  ray  b  h  along  h  e;  and,  as  we  always  transfer  the 
image  of  an  object  in  the  direction  where  the  rays  approach 
the  eye,  we  see  the  image  of  a,  along  the  line  e  a,  behind  the 
glass,  and  the  image  of  b  along  e  h\  and,  therefore,  the  image 
of  the  whole  arrow  appears  at  s. 

By  means  of  a  similar  diagram  I  will  show  you  more  clearly 
the  principle  of  the  concave  mirror. 
Suppose  an  object  e  beyond  the  focus 
p,  and  the  spectator  to  stand  at  z,  the 
rays  eh  and  ed  are  reflected;  and 
where  they  meet  in  e,  the  spectator 
will  see  the  image. 

Ja,  That  is,  between  himself  and  the  image. 

Fa.  He  must,  however,  be  far  enough  from  it  to  receive 
the  rays  after  they  have  diverged  from  e;  because  every  en- 
lightened point  of  an  object  becomes  visible  only  by  means 
of  a  cone  of  rays  diverging  from  it:  and  we  cease  to  see  it  if 
the  rays  become  parallel  or  converging. 

Ch.  Is  the  image  inverted? 

Fa.  Certainly:  because  the  rays  have  crossed  before  they 
reach  the  eye. 

You  may  see  this  subject  in  an- 
other point  of  view.  Let  xyhea 
ecmcave  mirror,  and  o  the  centre  of 
concavity:  divide  o  a  equally  in  f, 
and  take  the  half,  the  third,  the 
fourth,  &c.,  of  p  o,  and  mark  these  ^s-  21. 

^Misions,  i,  ^  i,  &c.    Let  a  o  be  extended,  ^ctvd.  ^«x\&  \^ 
taken  in  it  equal  to  fo,  at  2,  3,  4,  &c.     l^ow,  \^  «iXc^  <iH.  >^'5k 
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points,  1,  2,  3,  4,  kc,  be  the  focus  of  incident  rajs,  the  oor^ 
respondent  points,  1,  i,  i,  i,  &c.,  in  o  p  will  be  the  focus  of 
the  reflected  rays,  and  vice  versa, 

Ja,  Do  you  mean  that  if  incident  rays  be  at  ^  or  ^  or 
J,  the  reflected  rays  will  be  at  2,  3,  4. 

Fa,  I  do:  place  a  candle  at  2,  and  an  inverted  image  will 
be  seen  at  ^:  now  place  it  at  4,  and  it  will  also  move  badL 
to  ^:  these  images  may  be  taken  on  pap^  held  in  those  re- 
spective places. 

Ch,  I  see  that  the  further  you  proceed  one  way  with  Hnb 
candle,  the  nearer  its  inverted  image  comes  to  the  point  p. 

Fa,  True:  and  it  never  gets  beyond  it;  for  that  is  the 
focus  of  parallel  rays  after  reflection,  or  of  rays  that  come  from 
an  inflnite  distance. 

Ja,  Suppose  the  candle  WCTe  at  o? 

Fa,  Then  the  object  and  image  would  coincide:  and  as  the 
image  of  an  object  between  p  and  a  concave  speculum  is  on 
the  other  side  of  the  speculum,  this  experiment  of  the  candle 
and  paper  cannot  be  made. 

I  will  now  just  mention  another  experiment.  At  one  end 
of  an  oblong  box,  about  two  feet  lonp:,  and  fifteen  inches 
wide,  place  a  concave  mirror.  Near  the  upper  part  of  the 
opposite  end  a  hole  is  made,  and  in  about  the  middle  of  the  box 
is  placed  a  hollow  frame  of  pasteboard  that  confines  the  view 
of  the  mirror.  The  top  of  the  box,  next  the  end  in  which  the 
hole  is  made,  is  covered  with  a  glass;  but  the  other  half  is 
darkened.  Under  the  hole  are  placed  in  succession  different 
pictures,  properly  painted,  which  are  thrown  into  perspective 
by  the  mirror,  and  produce  a  beautiful  appearance. 

QUESTION  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

Look  to  fig.  18,  and  tell  me  why  the  I  rors  are  less  than  the  otijects  tbm* 
images  of  otijects  seen  in  convex  mir-  |  selves? 


CONVERSATION  XIV. 

©P   CONVEX   SEFLECTION — OP   OPTICAL   DELUSIONS — 
OF    ANAMORPHOSES. 

Charles,  Can  the  same  experiment  be  made  with  a  candle 
and  a  convex  mirror  that  you  made  yesterday  with  the  con- 
cave one? 
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jp4sr«  No;  because  the  image  is  formed  behind  the  glaFs; 
btrt  it  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  our  while  to  consider  how  the 
effect  is  produced  in  a  mirror  of  this 
kind.  Let  ab  represent  a  convex 
mirror,  and  a/ be  half  the  radius  of 
convexity,  and  take  af,  fo,  ob, 
&C.,  each  .equal  to  a/  If  incident 
rays  flow  from  2,  the  reflected  rays  ^**  *^' 

wul  appear  to  come  from  behind  the  glass  at  ^. 

,Ja.  Do  you  mean  that,  if  a  candle  be  placed  at  2,  the 
Image  of  it  will  appear  to  be  formed  at  ^,  behind  the  glass? 

Fa.  I  do;  and  if  that,  or  any  other  object,  be  carried  to  3, 
4,  &c.,  the  image  will  also  go  backward  to  -^,  ^^  &c. 

Ck.  Then,  as  a  person  walks  towards  a  convex  spherical 
reflector,  the  image  appears^to  walk  towards  him,  constantly  in- 
creasing in  magnitude  till  they  touch  each  other  at  the  surface. 
;;  Fa.  X  ou  wSl  observe  that  the  image,  however  distant  the 
direct,  is  never  farther  off  than  at  /.  That  is  the  imaginary 
focus  of  parallel  rays. 

Ja.  The  difference,  then,  between  convex  and  concave  re- 
flectors is,  that  the  point/ in  the  former  is  behind  the  glass, 
iuiid  in  the  latter  it  is  before  the  glass,  as  f. 

Fa.  Just  so :  from  the  property  of  diminishing  objects, 
spherical  reflectors  are  not  only  pleasing  ornainents  for  our 
rooms,  but  are  much  used  by  all  lovers  of  picturesque  scenery. 
**  SmsSi  convex  reflectors,"  says  Dr.  Gregory,  in  his  Ecmiomy 
of  NtUurCj  *^  are  made  for  the  use  of  travellers,  who,  when 
ratigued  by  stretching  the  eye  from  mountain  to  mountain 
of  the  Alpine  range,  can  by  their  mirror  bring  those  sublime 
objects  into  a  narrow  compass,  and  gratify  the  sight  by  pic- 
tures which  the  art  of  man  so  vainly  attempts  to  imitate." 

Concave  mirrors  have  been  used  for  many  different  pur- 
poses; and,  with  a  little  ingenuity,  a  thousand  optical  illu- 
sions by  means  of  them  can  be  practised  on  the  ignorant. 

Ch.  I  remember  going  with  you  to  see  an  exhibition  in 
Bond-street,  which  you  said  depended  on  a  concave  mirror. 
I  was  desired  to  look  into  a  glass.  I  did  so,  and  started  back ; 
for  1  thought  the  point  of  a  dagger  would  have  been  in  my 
face.  I  looked  again,  and  a  death's  head  snapped  at  me;  and 
thfm  I  saw  a  most  beautiful  nosegay,  which  I  wished  to  grasp, 
otit  it  vanished  in  an  instant. 

F  F 
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B 

Fa.  I  wiil  explain  how 
these  deceptions  are  managed. 
Let  E  F  be  a  concave  mirror, 
10  or  12  inches  in  diameter, 
placed  in  one  room;  ab  the 
wainscot  that  separates  the 
spectator  from  it,  in  which  th&te  is  a  square  or  circular  open- 
ing exactly  facing  the  mirror.  A  nosegay,  for  instance,  is  now 
inverted  at  c,  which  must  be  strongly  illuminated  by  means 
of  an  Argand  lamp;  but  no  direct  light  from  the  lamp  is  to 
fall  on  the  mirror.  A  person  standii^  at  G  will  see  an  image 
of  the  nosegay  at  d. 

Ja,  What  will  cause  it  to  vanish? 

Fa.  In  exhibitions  of  this  kind  there  is  always  a  person 
behind  the  wainscot,  in  league  with  -the  man  attending  on 
the  spectator,  who,  upon  some  hint,  or  signal,  previously 
understood  between  them,  ranoves  the  real  nosegay. 

Ch.  Did,  then,  the  approaching  sword,  and  the  advancing 
death's-head,  &c.,  which  so  alarmed  me,  depend  on  the  move- 
«»ents  of  the  man  behind  the  scene? 

Fa,  They  did:  and  persons  have  undertaken  to  exhibit 
the  ghosts  of  the  dead  by  contrivances  of  this  kind;  for  if  a 
drawing  of  the  deceased  be  put  in  the  place  of  the  nosegay,  it 
may  often  be  done.  But  such  exhibitions  are  not  to  be  re- 
commended, and  indeed  ought  never  to  be  practised,  particu- 
larly on  ladies  and  nervous  individuals,  nor  even  on  the 
stronger  minded:  the  whole  process  ought  to  be  explained  to 
the  astonished  spectator  afterwards. 

If  a  large  concave  mirror  be  placed  before  a  blazing  fire, 
so  as  to  reflect  the  image  of  the  fire  on  the  flap  of  a  bright 
mahogany  table,  a  spectator  suddenly  introduced  in  the  room 
would  suppose  the  fire  to  be  on  the  tMe, 

If  two  large  concave  mirrors,  a 
and  B,  be  placed  opposite  each  other 

at  the  distance  of  several  feet,  and 

red-hot  charcoal  be  put  in  the  focus  Fig.  34. 

D,  and  some  gunpowder  in  the  other  focus  c,  it  will  pre- 
sently take  fire.  The  use  of  a  pair  of  bellows  may  be  neces- 
sary to  make  the  charcoal  bum  strongly.  This  experiment 
may  be  varied  by  placing  a  thermometer  in  one  focua^  and 
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lighted  charcoal  ih  the  other;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
quicksilver  in  the  thermometer  will  rise  as  the  fire  increases, 
though  another  thermometer  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
fire,  but  not  in  the  focus  of  the  glass,  will  not  be  affected 
by  it, 

«7a.  I  have  seen  concave  glasses  which  rendered  my  face 
as  long  as  my  arm,  or  aa  broad  as  my  body.  How  are  these 
made? 

Fa.  These  images  are  called  anamorphoses^  a  term  derived 
from  two  Greek  words,  ana  (ai^a),  "  backward, **  and  morphe 
(jio^ri)j  "  a  shape  or  form."  They  are  produced  from  cy/m- 
drical  concave  mirrors;  and  as  the  mirror  is  placed  either 
upright  or  on  its  side,  the  image  of  the  picture  is  distorted 
into  a  very  long  or  very  broad  image. 

Reflecting  surfaces  may  be  made  of  various  shapes,  and  if 
a  r^ular  figure  be  placed  before  an  irregular  reflector,  the 
image  will  be  deformed;  but  if  an  object,  such  as  a  picture, 
be  painted  deformed,  accoi'ding  to  certain  rules,  the  image 
will  appear  regular  and  proportional.  Such  figures  and  re- 
flectors are  sold  by  opticians;  and  they  serve  to  astonish  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  these  subjects. 

You  must  have  now  perceived  that  a  surface  may  be  so 
constructed  that  it  shall  reflect  the  rays  of  any  one  pencil  of 
light  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  them  to  converge  to  a 
point,  diverge  from  a  point,  or  proceed  parallel  to  each  other.. 

C%.  Yes:  that  surface  maybe  either  plane  or  curved.  But 
is  there  anything  in  common  between  the  properties  of  con- 
vex lenses  and  those  of  concave  mirrors? 

Fa.  There  is,  in  a  great  measure;  for  convex  lenses  and 
concave  mirrors  form  an  inverted  focal  image  of  any  remote 
object,  by  causing  the  convergence  of  the  pencil  of  rays. 
Concave  lenses  and  convex  mirrors  form,  in  general,  an  erect 
image  in  the  virtual  focus,  by  the  divergence  of  the  pencil 
of  ray*.  In  those  telescopes  which  act  by  ihe  effects  of  re- 
flection, the  concave  inirror  is  used  instead  of  the  convex 
lens,  and  the  convex  mirror  instead  of  the  concave  lens. 

Ch.  In  what,  then,  do  they  differ? 

Fa,  They  must  necessarily,  when  combined,  differ  from 
the  disposition  of  lenses,  on  account  of  the  opacity  of  the  one 
and  the  transparency  of  the  other. 

ff2 
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Ch.  As  we  have  already  learned  that  in  bnming-glasses 
by  reflection  the  burning-spot  is  merely  the  picture  of  the 
sun  ^rmed  by  a  concave  mirror  held  parallel  to  the  disk  of 
the  sun;  what,  then,  are  we  to  understand  as  to  the  degree  of 
heat  at  the  luminous  spot,  when  compared  with  the  ordinary 
heat  of  the  sun? 

Fa.  It  is  in  proportion  as  the  area  of  the  mirror  is  to  the 
area  of  the  spot;  because  the  spot  is  invariably  in  the  middle, 
between  the  surface  of  the  mirror  and  its  centre.  But  this  is 
to  be  imderstood  only  of  the  quantity  of  heat  originally  col- 
lected, which  we  must  suppose  to  be  augmented  in  the  i 
manner  as  in  burning-glasses  by  refraction. 


QUESTIONS  FOB  EXAMINATIOlir. 


What  is  the  appearance  if  a  person 
walks  towards  a  conyex  spherical  re- 
flector?—  Does  the  distance  of  the 
image  increase  in  proportion  to  the  dis- 
tance of  the  obsjeot?  —  What  is  the 


difference  between  cooTez  and  OGDont 
reflectors?  —  To  ?diat  uses  hare  eoa- 
yex  reflectors  heen  applied? — WImC 
are  ooneave  miimrt  wed  ftr?— Hioir 
are  anamorphoses  pvodnoed? 


CONVERSATION  XV. 


OF   THE    DIFFERENT    PARTS   OF   THE   EYE. 


Charles,  Will  you  now,  Papa,  describe  the  nature  and  con- 
stniction  of  the  telescope? 

Fa.  I  think  it  will  be  better  first  to  explain  the  several  parts 
of  the  eye,  and  the  nature  of  vision  in  the  simple  state,  before 
we  treat  of  those  instruments  which  are  designed  to  assist  it 

Ja,  I  once  saw  a  bullock's  eye  dissected,  and  was  told  that 
it  was  just  like  the  human  eye  in  the  con- 
struction of  its  several  parts. 

Fa,  The  eye,  when  taken  from  the 
socket,  is  nearly  of  a  globular  form,  and 
composed  of  three  external  coats  or  skins, 
and  three  internal  substances,  called  hu- 
mours. This  figure  represents  the  section 
of  an  eye;  that  is,  an  eye  cut  through  the 
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middle;  and  this  the  front  yiew  of 
the  eje,  as  it  appears  in  the  head. 

Ch.  Have  these  coats  and  hu- 
mours all  different  names? 

Fa.  Tes:  the  external  coat, 
which  is  represented  by  the  outer 
circle^  a  b  o  d  e,  is  called  the  scle-  pjg.  2^. 

Toiica,  or    sclerotic    membrane, 

from  ^  Greek  word  scleros  (tncXripoQ),  '*  hard:"  it  is  the  hard 
outer  coating;  the  front  part,  ca?  d,  is  perfectly  transparent; 
and  is  called  the  cornea;  beyond  this,  towards  b  and  e,  it  is 
white,  and  called  the  white  of  the  eye.  The  next  coat, 
which  is  represented  by  the  second  circle,  is  called  the 
choroid  menAranCy  forming  the  interior  coating  of  the  scle 
rotic 

Ja,  This  circle  does  not  go  all  round. 

Fa,  No:  the  vacant  space,  a  b,  is  that  which  we  call  the 
pnpil;  and  through  this  alone  the  light  enters  the  eye. 

Ch.  What  do  you  call  that  part  which  is  of  a  beautiful  blue 
in  some  persons,  and  in  others  brown,  or  almost  black? 

Fa,  That  {as  ac,b  e,)  is  part  of  the  choroid  membrane^  and 
is  called  the  iris^  from  possessing  various  colours. 

Ch.  How  is  it  that  the  iris  is  sometimes  much  larger  than 
it  is  at  another? 

Fa,  It  is  composed  of  a  peculiar  structure,  which  contracts 
or  expands  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  light  which  is 
present.  Let  your  brother  stand  in  a  dark  comer  for  two  or 
three  minutes,  and  then  look  at  his  eyes. 

Ch,  The  irU  of  each,  I  perceive,  is  very  small,  and  the 
pupil  large. 

Fa,  Now  let  him  look  steadily  pretty  close  to  the  candle. 

Ch,  The  iris  is  considerably  enlarged,  and  the  pupil  of  the 
eye  is  but  a  small  point  in  comparison  of  what  it  was  before. 

Fa.  Did  you  never  feel  a  peculiar  affection  of  the  eyes 
when  candles  were  suddenly  brought  into  the  room,  after  you 
had  been  sitting  some  time  in  the  dark? 

Ja,  Yes,  on  several  occasions;  and  others  with  me  have 
felt  the  same. 

Fa,  By  sitting  so  long  in  the  dark,  the  iris  had  become 
very  much  contracted,  and  the  pupil  bein^  ^^"^^  xassw.  '^^cX 
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was  admitted  than  it  could  well  bear,  and  therefore,  till  time 
was  allowed  for  the  iris  to  adjust  itself^  the  peculiar  sensation 
would  be  felt. 

Ch.  What  do  you  call  the  third  coat,  which,  from  the 
figure,  appears  to  be  still  less  than  the  choroid  membrane? 

Fa.  It  is  called  the  reHnOy  from  the  Latin  term  for  net* 
work.  It  forms  a  pulpy  film,  which  serves  to  receive  the 
images  of  objects  which  are  produced  by  the  refraction  of  the 
different  humours  of  the  eye,  and  are  painted,  as  it  were,  on 
the  surface. 

Ch.  Are  the  humours  of  the  eye  intended  for  refracting 
the  rays  of  light,  in  the  same  manner  as  glass  lenses? 

Fa.  They  are;  and  they  are  called  the  vitreous  and  aqueous 
humours,  and  the  crystal&ne  lens.  The  vitreous  humour  fills 
up  all  the  space,  z  z,  at  the  back  of  the  eye;  it  is  nearly  of  the 
same  refractive  power  as  glass.  The  crystaUine  lens  is  repre- 
sented by  dfy  in  the  shape  of  a  double  convex  lens:  and  the 
aqueousy  or  watery  humour,  fills  up  all  that  part  of  the  eye 
between  the  crystalline  lens  and  the  cornea  c  2;  d. 

Ja,  What  does  the  part  a,  at  the  back  of  the  eye,  repre- 
sent? 

Fa.  It  is  the  optic  nerve,  which  serves  to  convey  to  the 
brain  the  sensations  produced  on  the  retina,  and  by  and  by 
we  shall  endeavour  to  explain  the  office  of  these  humours  in 
efibe'ang  vision.  In  the  meantime,  I  would  request  you  to 
consider  again  what  I  have  told  you  of  the  dififerent  parts  of 
the  eye,  and  examine,  at  the  same  time,  both  the  figures,  25 
and  26. 

Ja.  We  will:  but  you  have  said  nothing  about  the  uses  of 
the  eye-brows  and  eye-lashes. 

Fa.  I  intended  to  reserve  this  till  another  opportunity,  but 
I  may  now  say  that  the  eye-brows,  called  the  superciUa,  de- 
fend the  eye  froin  too  strong  a  light,  and  likewise  prevent  the 
injuries  that  might  happen  by  the  sliding  of  substances  down 
the  forehead  into  the  eyes. 

The  eye-lids  act  like  curtains  to  cover  and  protect  the 
eyes  during  sleep.  When  we  are  awake,  they  diffuse  a  fluid 
over  the  eye,  which  keeps  it  clean  and  well  adapted  for 
transmitting  the  rays  of  light. 

The  eye-lashes,  or  cilia ^  in  a  thousand  instances^  guard  the 
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eye  from  danger,  and  protect  it  from  floating  dust,  with  which 
the  atmosphere  abounds. 

QUESTIONS  FOB  EXAMINATION. 


Of  wlict  is  the  eye  oomposed  ?  — 
Whieh  is  the  ■derotica?— Which  is 
the  eornea,  axid  why  is  it  so  called  ?  — 
Whieh  Is  the  ehoroid  membrane? — 
WUdi  is  the  part  caUed  the  iris?— 
Why  if  the  aperture  within  this  larger 
at  one  time  than  at  others  ? — Why  do 
we  ftel  uneasiness  if  we  are  suddenly 
intredooed  to  the  light  after  having 
been  Mine  time  in  the  dark  ? — Which 


is  the  retina,  and  what  is  its  use? — 
For  what  are  the  humours  of  the  eye 
intended  ? — What  are  the  names  given 
to  them  ?  —  Which  is  the  vitreous 
humour,  and  why  is  it  so  called?  — 
What  is  the  crystalline  humour? — 
How  is  the  aqueous  humour  situated  ? 
—  What  is  the  optic  nerve  for  ?  —  De- 
scribe the  uses  of  the  eye-brows,  the  eye- 
lids, and  eye-lashes. 


CONVERSATION    XVL 

OF  THE  ETE,  AND  VISION. 

Charles.  I  do  not  understand  what  you  meant  when  you 
said  that  the  optic  nerve  served  to  convey  to  the  brain  the 
sensations  produced  on  the  retina. 

F<a.  Nor  do  I  pretend  to  tell  you  in  what  manner  the  image 
of  any  object  painted  on  the  retina  of  the  eye  is  calculated  to 
convey  to  the  mind  an  idea  of  that  object:  but  I  wish  to  show 
you  that  the  images  of  the  various  objects  which  you  see  are 
painted  on  the  retina.  Here  is  a  bullock's  eye,  from  the  back 
part  of  which  I  cut  away  the  three  coats,  but  so  as  to  leave 
the  vitreous  humour  perfect  I  will  now  put  against  the 
vitreous  humour  a  piece  of  white  paper,  and  hold  the  eye 
towards  the  window.     What  do  you  see? 

Ja.  The  figure  of  the  window  is  drawn  upon  the  paper, 
but  it  is  inverted. 

Fa.  Open  the  window,  and  you  will  see  the  trees  in  the 
garden,  or  any  other  bright  object,  drawn  upon  it  in  the  same 
inverted  position. 

Ck.  Does  the  paper,  in  this  instance,  represent  the  inner- 
most coat,  called  the  retina? 

Fa.  It  does:  and  I  have  made  use  of  paper,  because  it  ifa 
eaoly  seen  through;  whereas  the  retina  being  opaque,  trans- 
parency would  be  of  no  advantage  to  it.  The  retina,  by  means 
of  the  optic  nerve,  conveys  the  images  depicted  on  it  to  the 
brain,  and  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  «sL^^xi^venv  ^\ 
the  optic  nerve. 
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Ja.  And  does  it  convey  the  idea  of  every  object  that  is 
painted  on  the  retina? 

Fa.  It  is  imagined  to  do  so ;  for  we  have  an  idea  of  whatever 
is  drawn  upon  it.  When  I  direct  my  eyes  to  you,  the  image 
of  your  person  is  painted  on  the  retina  of  my  eye,  and,  there- 
fore, I  make  use  of  the  expression,  "  I  see  you."  So  of  any- 
thing else. 

Ch,  You  said  the  rays  of  light  proceeding  from  exterml 
objects  were  refracted  in  passing  through  the  different 
humours  of  the  eye. 

Fa.  They  are,  and  converged  to  a  point,  or  there  would  be 
no  distinct  picture  drawn  on  the  retina,  and  of  course  no 
distinct  idea  conveyed  to  the  mind.  I  will  show  you  what  I 
mean  by  this  figure;  taking  an  arrow  again  as  an  illustration. 

As  every  point  of  an  object  a  b  c  sends  out  rays  in  afi 
directions,  some  rays  from  each  point  on  the  side  next  the 
eye  will  fall  upon  the  cornea  between  x  y,  and,  by  passing 
through  the  humours  of  the  eye,  will  be  converged  and  brougl^ 
to  as  many  points  on  the  retina,  and  will  form  on  it  a  distinel 
inverted  picture,  c,  5,  a,  of  the  object. 


Fig.  27. 


Ja.  This  is  done  in  the  same  manner  as  you  showed  us,  by 
means  of  a  double  convex  lens. 

Fa,  Yes,  all  three  of  the  humours  have  some  influence  in 
refracJ^ng  the  rays  of  light;  but  the  crystalline  is  the  most 
powerful,  and  that  is  a  double  convex  lens:  you  see  that  the 
rays  from  a  are  brought  to  a  point  at  a,  those  from  b  will  b« 
converged  at  ^,  caid  those  from  c  at  c,  and  of  course  the  inter- 
mediate rays  between  a  and  b,  and  b  and  o  will  be  formed 
between  a  and  6,  and  h  and  c.  Hence  the  object  becomes 
visible  by  mefjis  of  the  image  of  it  drawn  on  the  retina. 

Ch,  Since  the  image  is  inverted  on  the  retina,  how  is  it 
that  we  see  things  m  t\\e  ^to^^  ^^\NAa\il 
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Fa,  That  is  a  proper  question,  but  one  that  is  not  very 
readily  answered.  It  is  well  known  that  the  sense  of  touch 
or  fediing  very  much  assists  the  sense  of  sight.  Some  paint- 
ings are  so  exquisitely  finished,  and  so  much  resemble  sculpture, 
that  the  eye  is  completely  deceived.  We  then  naturally  extend 
the  hand  to  aid  the  sense  of  seeing.  Children,  who  have  to 
learn  the  use  of  all  their  senses,  make  use  of  their  hands  in 
everything:  they  see  nothing  which  they  do  not  wish  to  handle; 
and  therefore  it  is  not  improbable  that  by  the  sense  of  the 
touch  they  learn,  unawares,  to  rectify  that  of  seeing.  The 
image  of  a  chair  or  table,  or  any  other  object,  is  painted  in  an 
inverted  position  on  the  retina:  they  feel  and  handle  it,  and 
find  it  erect;  the  same  result  perpetually  recurs;  so  that,  at 
length,  long  before  they  can  reason  on  the  subject,  or  even 
describe  their  feelings  by  speech,  the  inverted  images  give 
them  an  idea  of  an  erect  object. 

Ck,  I  can  easily  imagine  that  this  would  be  the  case  with 
common  objects,  such  as  are  seen  every  day  and  every  hour. 
But  will  there  be  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  the  same  must 
happen  with  regard  to  anything  which  I  had  never  seen 
before?  I  never  saw  ships  sailing  on  the  sea  till  within  this 
month;  but  when  I  first  saw  them,  they  did  not  appear  to  me 
in  an  inverted  position. 

Fa.  But  you  have  seen  water  and  land  before;  and  they 
appear  to  you,  by  habit  and  experience,  to  be  lowermost, 
though  they  are  painted  on  the  eye  in  a  different  position; 
and  file  bottom  of  the  ship  is  next  the  water,  and  consequently, 
as  you  refer  the  water  to  the  bottom,  so  you  must  the  hull  of 
the  ship  which  is  connected  with  it.  In  the  same  manner  all 
the  parts  of  a  distant  prospect  are  right  with  respect  to  each 
other;  and  therefore,  though  there  may  be  a  hundred  objects 
in  the  landscape  entirely  new  to  you,  yet,  as  they  all  bear  a 
relation  to  one  another,  and  to  the  earth  on  which  they  are, 
yon  refer  them,  by  experience,  to  an  erect  position. 

Ja.  How  is  it  that,  in  so  small  a  space  as  the  retina  of  the 
eye,  the  images  of  so  many  objects  can  be  formed? 

Fa,  Dr.  Paley,*  in  his  Natural  Theology,  tells  us,  "The 
prospect  from  Hampstead  Hill  is  compressed  into  the  compass 
of  a  sixpence,  yet  circumstantially  represented.     A  stage 

•  See  Paley'8  Natural  Theology,  p.  85,  7th  edit.,  or  p.  1^,  Vn^^vt  kxisiJi^^  ^t 
that  wni^  b^  the  author  of  these  Dialogues. 
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coach,  traveUing  at  its  ordinary  rate,  for  half  an  hour,  passes 
in  the  eye  only  over  one  twelfth  part  of  an  inch,  yet  the  change 
of  place  is  distinctly  perceived  throughout  its  whole  progress.** 
This  assertion  we  all  know  to  be  true.  Gro  to  the  window 
and  look  steadily  at  the  prospect  before  you,  and  see  how 
many  objects  you  can  discern  without  moving  the  eye. 

Ja,  I  can  see  a  great  number  very  distinctly  indeed;  besides 
which,  I  can  discern  others,  on  both  sides,  which  are  not  so 
clearly  defined. 

Ch,  I  find  another  difficulty.  We  have  two  eyes;  on  both 
of  which  the  images  of  objects  are  painted.  How  is  it  that 
we  do  not  see  every  object  double? 

Fa.  When  an  object  is  seen  distinctly  with  both  eyes,  thw 
axes  are  directed  to  it,  and  the  object  appears  single;  for  the 
optic  nerves  are  so  constructed,  that  the  correspondent  parts, 
in  both  eyes,  lead  to  the  same  place  in  the  brain,  and  excite 
but  one  sensation.  But  if  the  axes  of  both  eyes  are  not 
directed  to  the  object,  that  object  seems  double. 

Ja,  Does  that  ever  occur? 

Fa.  Look  at  your  brother,  while  I  push  your  right  eye  a 
little  out  of  its  place  towards  the  left. 

Ja,  I  see  two  brothers;  the  one  receding  to  the  left  hand 
of  the  other. 

Fa,  The  reason  is  this:  by  pushing  the  eye  out  of  its 
natural  place,  the  pictures  in  the  two  eyes  do  not  fall  upon 
correspondent  parts  of  the  retina,  and  therefore  the  sensations 
from  each  eye  are  excited  in  different  parts  of  the  brain. 

You  now  imderstand  pretty  clearly,  I  hope,  the  effect 
of  different  lenses,  in  distributing  or  collecting  rays  of  light; 
and  as  the  eye  is  formed  of  lenses,  in  the  different  humours 
it  contains,  you  have,  doubtless,  a  much  better  idea  of  the 
action  of  that  important  organ  than  you  had  before. 

Ch,  But  what  are  the  particular  uses  of  the  tntreous  and 
aqueous  humours,  and  of  the  crt/staUine  l&nSy  you  have  alluded 
to? 

Fa.  The  chief  use  of  the  aqueous  or  watery  humour  is 
apparently  to  preserve  the  proper  curvature  of  the  tunica 
cornea^  so  as  to  allow  of  the  undisturbed  motions  of  the  iris 
which  floats  in  it.  It  is  a  meniscuSy  and  embraces  the  anterior 
|>ortion  of  the  crystalline  lens.     Its  anterior  surface  is  covered 
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by  tbe  cornea^  which  forms  the  anterior  transparent  portion 
<ttthe  eye. 

en.  What  is  the  peculiar  use  of  the  crystalline  lens? 

Fa,  It  performs  the  important  office  of  accurately  conveying 
the  rays  of  light  to  the  surface  of  the  retina,  and  is  a  double 
conyex  lens  S)rmed  from  unequal  radii,  the  convexity  from 
the  shorter  radius  being  placed  inwards.  Its  refractive  den- 
sity is  greater  than  those  of  the  humours  that  surround  it. 

Ch.  What  is  the  use  of  the  vitreous  or  glassy  humour? 

Fa,  It  is  apparently  to  keep  the  crystalline  lens  at  such  a 
distance,  as  to  make  the  rays  of  light  fall  on  the  retina,  and  also 
to  spread  the  retina  smoothly  before  the  light.  It  is  also  a 
meniscus.  It  embraces  in  its  concave  surface,  the  internal 
convexity  of  the  crystalline  lens,  and  its  convex  suiface  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  retina. 

Ch.  I  have  often  heard  mention  of  the  cUiary  ligament; 
what  does  that  mean.  Papa? 

Fa,  It  is  a  white  ligament  attached  to  the  circumference 
of  the  crystalline  lens.  The  sclerotica^  or  external  tunic  or 
coat  of  tiie  eye,  is  to  preserve,  by  its  hardness,  the  globular 
figure  of  the  organ,  and  by  its  strength  and  elasticity,  the 
ddicate  parts  of  the  interior  are  defended.  It  forms  the  white 
of  the  eye. 

Ch,  What  is  the  use  of  the  cornea^  Papa? 

Fa,  Its  use  is  to  cover  the  front  of  the  eye,  and  it  may 
with  reason  be  termed  its  window;  the  plates  of  which  it  is 
composed  being  of  the  most  brilliant  transparency.  It  is  so 
hard,  that  it  will  sometimes  break  the  point  of  a  needle,  when 
applied  to  it  for  any  operation;  and  by  this  quality  it  defends 
the  eye  from  injury.  Through  its  colourless  transparency, 
the  rays  of  light  find  an  easy  passage  to  the  retina. 

The  choroid  membrane  adheres  to  the  sclerotica  within, 
and  at  the  circumference  of  the  cornea  joins  the  iris  through 
the  ciliary  ligament.  It  is  composed  of  two  layers,  the  inner 
of  which  secretes  a  peculiar  substance,  called  the  pigrnentum 
nigrum^  or  black  pigment,  which  is  spread  over  the  whole 
inner  surface  of  the  eye,  in  immediate  contact  with  the  retina. 
Its  use  is  to  absorb  all  those  rays  of  light  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  retina^  and 
interfered  with  the  perfect  formation  of  the  ima^e, 

JSi,  What  is  tbe  use  of  the  iris,  Papa? 
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Fa.  It  is  to  r^ulate  the  quantity  of  light  admitted  by  the 
aperture  in  its  centre,  called  the  pupil;  and  it  takes  its  name, 
as  I  liave  before  observed,  on  account  of  its  variety  and  beauty; 
the  colour  depending  on  the  reflection  of  light  from  the  velvet- 
like surface  of  the  membrane. 

J  a.  What  did  you  say,  Papa,  the  third  or  inner  coat  of  the 
eye  was  composed  of,  which  you  called  the  retina? 

Fa,  It  is  an  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve,  consisting  of  a 
thin  membrane  covered  with  numerous  veins,  arteries,  and 
absorbent  vessels,  upon  which  the  threads  of  the  optic  nerve 
are  wrought  into  a  delicate  and  beautiful  net-work.  The 
retina  is  the  seat  of  vision,  on  which  allv  external  images 
are  refracted  by  the  dififerent  humours  of  the  eye,  and  painted, 
as  it  were,  upon  its  surface. 

Ch,  But  what  is  the  reason  we  hear  some  people  complain 
of  being  short-sighted? 

Fa,  Short-sightedness  arises  from  too  great  a  convexity 
of  the  cornea,  and  too  great  a  density  of  the  crystalline  lens, 
by  both  of  which  the  visual  rays  from  near  objects  are  brought 
to  a  focus  before  they  reach  the  retina. 

Ch,  And  why  are  old  persons  often  long-sighted? 

Fa,  Because  their  eyes  lose  the  power  of  adjusting  them* 
selves  to  short  distances,  as  they  advance  in.  age;  the  cornea 
gradually  becoming  flatter,  and  the  power  of  the  crystalline 
lens  diminishing. 

Ch,  How  is  the  eye  moved? 

Fa,  By  means  of  muscles:  there  are  four  denominated 
straight,  and  two  oblique,  the  former  to  direct  the  motions  of 
the  eye  upwards,  downwards,  and  laterally,  and  the  latter  to 
govern  its  oblique  movements.  The  four  straight  muscles, 
when  acting  together,  retract  the  eye-ball  and  slightly  com- 
press it,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  accommodate  itself  to  various 
distances. 

Ch.  What  are  tears? 

Fa,  Tears  are  composed  of  a  fluid,  which  a  kind  Providence 
has  given  us  for  the  purpose  of  moistening  the  surface  of  tlie 
eye-ball,  and  cleansing  it  of  its  impurities,  by  the  aid  of  the 
action  of  the  eye-lids. 

Ch,  What  produces  this  fluid? 

Fa,  It  is  secreted  from  a  gland  situated  in  the  hollow  of  a 
hone,  just  under  t\ie  outer  enjioi  V)sife\ycQPw\  aad  called  tls 
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behrymal  gUmdy  the  peculiar  office  of  which  is  to  secrete  the 
fluid  frmn  the  blood,  into  a  nmnber  of  small  tubes  or  ducts, 
which  convey  it  as  circumstances  of  excitement  or  accident 
may  require. 

Ch.  Is  this  discharge  necessary  during  sleep? 

Fa,  If  the  fluid  were  not  kept  from  the  eye  during  sleep, 
it  might  be  fatal  to  the  sight.  The  same  Providence  which 
has  supplied  the  tears,  has  provided  for  all  emergencies. 
When  the  eye-lids  are  dosed,  the  fluid  is  collected  in  the  inner 
angles  of  the  eyes,  and  absorbed  by  capillary  attraction  into 
the  small  holes,  called  the  puncta  lachfT/malia,  then  dis- 
charged into  a  receptacle,  called  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  thence 
emptied  into  the  nostril,  where  it  is  speedily  evaporated  by  the 
constant  passage  of  warm  air  produced  in  breathing. 

Ch.  What  is  the  use  of  the  eye-brows? 

Fa,  They  prevent  the  perspiration  collected  on  the  brows 
during  fatigue,  from  falling  into  the  eyes,  which  might  be 
irritated  by  it. 

Ch.  What  reason  can  be  given  for  the  variation  in  the  form 
and  colour  of  the  eyes  in  people  of  different  nations? 

Fa.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  wise  intention  of 
the  Creator  was  thereby  to  adapt  them  to  the  difference  of 
climate,  where  the  same  kind  of  eye  would  be  unable  to  adapt 
itself  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  light  and  heat. 

QUESTIONS  FOB  EXAMINATION. 


Howis  the  image  of  any  otject  painted 
<m  the  retina  of  the  eye  ? — Show  me, 
hy  fig.  27,  how  the  rays  of  light  are 
refracted  in  passing  through  the  different 
Immoiini  of  the  eye. — Do  all  the  hu- 
mours  refract  the  rays  of  light,  and 
wtddi  has  the  greatest  effect  upon  them  ? 
—  How  is  it  that  we  see  the  images  of 


otsjects  in  the  proper  erect  position, 
since  they  are  inverted  on  the  retina  ? 
— Is  there  no  difficulty  in  reconciling 
this  theory  to  objects  never  seen  before  ? 

—  Why  do  we  not  see  objects  double  ? 

—  By  what  means  do  we  see  objects 
double  ? 


CONVERSATION  XVII. 

OF   SPECTACLES,    AND   OF   THEIR    USES* 

Charles.  Why  do  people  wear  spectacles? 
Fa,  To   assist  the  sight,   which  may  be  defective  fcotCL 
Tarious  causes.     Some  eyes  are  too  flat,  othera  aie\joo  ^oks^'xa 
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in  some  the  humours  lose  a  part  of  their  transpareoQcjy  and 
on  that  account  much  of  the  bght  that  enters  the  eje  is 
stopped,  and  so  lost  in  the  passage  that  every  object  appears 
dim.  The  eye,  without  light,  would  be  a  useless  machine. 
Spectacles  are  intended  to  collect  the  light,  or  to  assist  the 
eye  in  bringing  it  to  a  proper  degree  of  conveigency,  where 
that  organ  cannot  refract  it  sufficiently. 

Ch.  Are  spectacle-glasses  always  convex? 

Fa,  No:  they  are  convex  when  the  eyes  are  too  flat;  but 
if  the  eyes  are  already  very  convex,  then  concave  glasses  are 
used.     You  know  the  properties  of  a  convex  glass? 

Ja,  Yes;  it  is  to  make  the  rays  of  light  converge  sooner 
than  they  otherwise  would. 

Fa.  Suppose,  then,  a 
person  unable  to  see  ob- 
jects  distinctly,  owing 
to  the  cornea  c  d,  or  to*"" 
the  crystalline  lens,  a 
by  or  both,  being  too  flat.      ^       _^    _^ 
The  focus  of  rays  pro-       ^       ^*"         Fig.  as. 
ceeding  from  any  object,  a?,  will  not  be  on  the  retina,  where 
it  ought  to  be,  but  at  2?,  beyond  it. 

Ch,  How  can  it  be  beyond  the  eye? 

Fa,  It  would  be  beyond  it,  if  there  were  anything  to  receive 
it.  As  it  is,  the  rays  flowing  from  x  will  not  unite  at  dy  so 
as  to  render  vision  distinct.  To  remedy  this,  a  convex  glass, 
rn  n,  is  placed  between  the  object  and  the  eye;  by  means  of 
which  the  rays  are  brought  to  a  focus  sooner,  and  the  image 
is  formed  at  d, 

Ja,  Now  I  see  the  reason  why  people  are  obliged,  some- 
times, to  make  trial  of  many  pairs  of  spectacles  before  they 
get  those  that  will  suit  them.  They  cannot  tell  exactly  what 
degree  of  convexity  is  necessary  to  bring  the  focus  just  to  the 
retina. 

Fa,  You  are  right;  for  the  shape  of  the  eye  may  vary  as 
much  as  that  of  their  countenance.  Of  course,  a  pair  of 
spectacles  that  might  suit  you  would  not  be  adapted  to  an- 
other, whose  eyes  should  require  a  similar  aid.  What  ia  the 
property  of  concave  glasses? 

Ch,r  They  cause  the  rays  of  light  to  diverge.. 
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Fa.  Then,  for 
very  round  and  glo- 
bolar  eyes,  these 
will  be  useful;  be- 
cause, if  the  cornea, 
c  D,  or  crystalline  ^^ 
lens,  a  b,  be  too 
convex,    the   rays  Fig.  29. 

flowing  from  x  will  unite  into  a  focus  before  tliey  arrive  at 
the  retina,  as  at  2r. 

C%.  K  the  sight,  then,  depend  on  sensations  produced  on 
the  retina,  such  a  person  will  not  see  the  object  at  all,  because 
the  image  of  it  does  not  reach  the  retina. 

Fa.  True:  but  at  z  the  rays  cross  one  another,  and  pass  on 
to  the  retina,  where  they  will  produce  some  sensations,  but 
not  those  of  distinct  vision,  because  they  are  not  brought  to  a 
focus  there.  To  remedy  this,  the  concave  glass  iw  a  is  inter- 
posed between  the  object  and  the  eye,  which  causes  the  rays 
coming  to  the  eye  to  diverge,  and,  being  more  divergent  when 
they  enter  the  eye,  it  requires  a  very  convex  cornea  or  crys- 
talline lens  to  bring  them  to  a  focus  at  the  retina. 

Jia.  I  have  seen  old  people,  when  examining  an  object,  hold 
it  a  good  distance  from  their  eyes. 

Fa.  Because,  their  eyes  being  top  flat,  the  focus  is  thrown 
beyond  the  eye,  and  therefore  they  hold  the  object  at  a  distance 
to  bring  the  focus  z  {&g.  28)  to  the  retina. 

Ch.  V«y  short-sighted  people  bring  objects  close  to  their 
eyes. 

Fa.  Yes;  I  once  knew  a  young  man  who  was  accustomed, 
when  looking  at  his  writing,  to  blot  with  his  nose  what 
he  had  written  with  his  pen.  In  this  case,  bringing  the  object 
near  the  eye  produces  a  similar  effect  to  that  produced  by 
concave  glasses:  because,  the  nearer  the  object  is  brought  to 
the  eye,  the  greater  is  the  angle  under  which  it  is  seen;  that 
is,  the  extreme  rays,  and  of  course  all  the  others,  are  made 
more  divergent. 

If  you  imagine  e  to  be  the 
eye,  and  the  object  a  by  seen 
at  7,  and  also  at  x,  double 
the    distance,  will    not   the 
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same  object  appear  under  different  angles  to  an  ejo  M) 
situated? 

Ja.  Yes,  certainly;  a^  h  will  be  larger  than  c  e  i^  and 
will  include  it. 

Fa,  Then  the  object  brought  very  near  the  eye  has  the 
same  effect  as  magnifying  the  object,  or  of  causing  the  rays 
to  diverge;  that  is,  though  a  h  and  c  ^  are  of  the  same  length, 
yet  a  5,  being  nearest  to  the  eye,  will  appear  the  largest. 

Ch.  You  say  that  the  eyes  of  old  people  become  flat  by  age. 
Is  that  the  progress  of  nature? 

Fa.  It  is;  and  therefore  people  who  are  very  shortnsighted 
while  young,  will  probably  see  well  when  they  grow  old. 

Ja.  That  is  an  advantage  denied  to  ordinary  eyes. 

Fa,  But  people  blessed  with  ordinary  sight  should  be 
thankful  for  the  benefit  they  derived  while  young. 

CA.  And  I  am  sure  we  cannot  too  highly  estimate  the 
science  of  optics, which  has  afforded  such  assistance  to  defective 
eyes,  which,  in  many  circumstances  of  life,  would  be  usekai 
without  them. 

Fa,  When,  and  by  whom  spectacles  were  invented,  is  not 
accurately  known;  they  seem  to  have  been  introduced  in  the 
13th  century,  and  some  assign  the  invention  to  Roger  BaooOy 
about  1280. 

QUESTIONS  FOB  EXAMINATION. 


In  what  way  do  spectacles  assist  the 
sight  ?  —  Of  what  form  are  spectacle* 
glasses?  —  Explain  how  a  person  may 
have  his  sight  assisted  whose  eye  is  too 
flat.  —  Why  do  the  people  try  many 
pairs  of  spectacles  before  they  suit  them- 
selves?— Explain,  by  fig.  29,  how  a 
person  with  eyes  too  round  would  meet 


with  a  remedy  in  spectacles.  —  Why  do 
some  old  people  in  examining  small 
objects  hold  them  at  a  distance  from 
the  eye  ? —  Why  do  short-sighted  peo- 
ple bring  ottJ^cts  close  to  their  eyes  ?  — 
Explain  this  by  fig.  80.  —  Why  do  peo- 
ple who  were  short-sighted  ^diile  young 
see  better  as  they  advance  in  yean  ? 


CONVERSATION  XVIU. 

OF    THE   RAINBOW. 


Father,  You  have  frequently  seen  a  rainbow  ? 
Ch,  Oh,  yes,  and  very  often  two  at  the  same  time,  one 
above  the  other;  the  lower  one  by  far  the  most  brilliant. 
Fa,  This  iS)  perViai^a,  \\ifei£LQ&\.\«»L\>NAS»i\nftteor  in  nature. 
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It  never  makes  its  appearance  but  when  a  spectator  is  situated 
between  the  sun  and  the  shower. 

Ja.  Is  a  rainbow  occasioned  by  the  falling  drops  of  rain? 
Fa.  Yes;  it  depends  on  the  reflection  and  refraction  of  the 
rajs  of  the  sun  bj  the  falling  drops. 

Ch.  I  know  now  how  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  refracted  by 
water.     Are  they  also  reflected  by  it? 

Fa»  Yes;  water,  like  glass,  reflects  some  rays,  while  it 
transmits  or  refracts  others.  You  know  the  beauty  of  the 
rainbow  consists  in  its  colours. 

Ja.  Yes;  "  the  colours  of  the  rainbow"  is  a  very  common 
expression.  I  have  been  told  that  there  are  seven  of  them ; 
but  it  is  seldom  that  so  many  can  be  clearly  distinguished 

Fa.  Perhaps  that  is  owing  to  your  want  of  patience  I 
will  show  you  the  colours  flrst  by  means  of  the  prism.  If- a 
my  of  light,  s,  be  admitted  into 
a  darkened  room,  through  a  small 
hole  in  the  shutter,  xy^  its  natural 
course  is  along  the  line  to  d;  but 
if  a  glass  prism,  acy  be  intro- 
duced, the  whole  ray  will  be  bent 
upwards,  and  if  it  be  received  on 
any  white  surface,  as  mn,  it  will 
form  an  oblong  image,  p  t,  the  breadth  of  which  is  equal  to 
the  diameter  of  the  hole  in  the  shutter. 

Ch.  This  oblong  is  of  diflerent  colours  in  different  parts. 

Fa.  These  are  tibe  colours  of  the  rainbow. 

Ja.  But  how  is  the  light  which  is  admitted  by  a  circular 
hole  in  the  window  spread  out  into  an  oblong? 

Fa.  If  the  ray  were  of  one  uniform  substance,  it  would  be 
equally  bent  upwards,  and  make  only  a  small  circular  image. 
Since,  therefore,  the  image  or  picture  is  oblong,  it  is  inferred 
that  it  is  formed  of  rays  differently  refrangible,  some  of  which 
are  turned  more  out  of  the  way,  or  more  upwards  than  others; 
those  which  go  to  the  upper  part  of  the  spectrum  being  most 
refrangible;  those  which  go  to  the  lowest  part  are  the  least 
refrangible:  the  intermediate  ones  possess  more  or  less  re- 
frangibility.     Can  you  distinguish  the  seven  colours? 

Ch.  Yes;  here  are  the  vkXet^  indigo^  hlue^  greeUy  yellow^ 
Grange^  and  red. 

Fa.  These  colours  would  be  still  morebeaut\{\A\i«k.ci(ycLN^^ 
^  a 


Fig.  81. 
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lens  were  interposed,  at  a  proper  distance,  between  the  shutter 
and  the  prism. 

Ja,  How  does  this  apply  to  the  rainbow? 

Fa.  Suppose  a  to  be  a  drop  , 

of  rain,  and  srf  a  ray  from  the         ^  y^'       /^ 

sun  falling  upon  or  entering  it         ^f^-^-^^^^^^  y^^ 
at  rf,  it  -vv&l  not  go  to  c,  but  be         \\/^^^^^^^i!? 
refracted  to  w,  where  a  part         J^s       J/^^^^^' 
will  emerge;  but  a  part  also       ''      y^    ^^V^ 
will  be  reflected  to  q^  where  it         /r^"^  '^V  uu^ 

will  go  out  of  the  drop,  which,     j^.-  v^:^  j^^^^^^^ 
acting  like  a  prism,  separates  /-'-— ^^^^^^T^^^^^^^^ 
the    ray    into    its    primitive  '^iv 

colours,  and  the  violet  will  be  ng.  82. 

uppermost,  the  red  lowermost. 

Ch,  Is  it  at  any  particular  angle  that  these  colours  are 
farmed? 

Fa,  Yes;  they  are  all  at  fixed  angles:  the  least  refrangible 
or  red,  makes  an  angle  with  the  solar  incident  ray,  equal  to 
little  more  than  42  degrees;  and  the  violet^  or  most  refran- 
gible ray,  will  make  with  the  solar  ray  an  angle  of  40  degrees; 
thus — the  ray  srf  proceeds  to  /c;  therefore  the  angle  made 
with  the  red  ray  is  ^fq^  and  that  made  with  the  violet  ray  is 
^cq;  the  former  being  42°  2',  the  latter  40°  17'. 

Ch,  Is  this  always  the  case  whether  the  sun  is  higher  or 
lower  in  the  heavens? 

Fa,  It  is.  but  the  situation  of  the  rainbow  will  vary  ac- 
cording as  the  sun  is  high  or  low;  that  is,  the  higher  the  sun, 
the  lower  will  be  the  rainbow:  a  shower  has  been  seen  on  a 
mountain  by  a  spectator  in  a  valley,  by  which  a  complete  cir- 
cular rainbow  has  been  exhibited. 

Ja,  And  I  remember  once  standing  on  a  lofty  hill  when 
there  was  a.  heavy  shower,  and  while  the  sun  shone  very 
bright,  all  tlie  landscape  beneath,  to  a  vast  extent,  seemed  to 
be  painted  with  the  prismatic  colours. 

Ch,  You  have  not  explained  the  reason  of  the  upper  or 
fainter  bow. 

Fa.  The  two  bows  have  the  name  of  the  primary  and  the 
secondary  rainbow:  the  latter  is  formed  by  two  refractions  an«l 
two  reflections.  Suppose  the  ray  Tr  to  be  entering  the  dR>p 
B  at  r.     It  is  lefracle^  a\.  r»  T^^«>i^\fc^  ^\.  ^^  reflected  again  at  /, 
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and  refracted  as  it  goes  out  at  Uy  which  will  account  for  its 
appearance  to  the  spectator  as  at  g.  Here,  however,  the 
colours  are  reversed;  the  angle  formed  by  the  red  ray  is  51°, 
and  that  formed  by  the  violet  is  54°. 

Jia.  Does  the  same  thing  happen  with  regard  to  a  whole 
shower,  as  you  have  shown  with  respect  to  the  two  drops? 

Fa,  Certainly:  and  by  the  constant  falling  of  the  rain,  the 
image  is  preserved  constant  and  perfect.  Here  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  two  bows.     The    ^ ,..,„.,,,.^^^^^ 

rays  come  in  the  direction  sa,  and :^^S^^^^ 

the  spectator  stands  at  e  with  his  "^^^^^^^^^^\, 

back  to  the  sun,  or,  in  other  words,  ^^^^^^^^j  \  \ 

he  must  be  between  the  sun  and  the  ^i*^     ~" 
shower.  ^* 

This  may  be  illustrated  in  another  way.  If  a  glass  globule 
filled  with  water  be  hung  sufficiently  high  to  appear  red  before 
you,  when  the  sun  is  behind,  let  it  descend  gradually,  and  ybu 
will  see,  in  the  descent,  all  the  other  six  colours  follow  one 
another.  Artificial  rainbows  may  be  made  with  a  common 
watering  pot,  but  much  better  with  a  syringe  fixed  to  an 
artificial  fountain;  and  I  have  seen  one  by  spirting  up  water 
from  the  mouth.  It  is  often  seen  in  cascades,  in  the  foaming 
of  the  waves  of  the  sea,  in  fountains,  and  even  in  the  dew  on 
the  grass. 

Dr.  Langwith  has  described  a  rainbow  which  he  observed 
lying  on  the  ground;  the  colours  of  which  were  almost  as 
lively  as  those  of  the  common  rainbow.  It  was  extended 
several  hundred  yards;  and  the  colours  were  so  strong,  that 
it  might  have  been  seen  much  further  if  it  had  not  been  ter- 
minated by  a  bank  and  the  edge  of  a  field. 

Rainbows  have  also  been  produced  by  the  reflection  of  the 
sun's  beams  from  a  river:  and  Mr.  Edwards  describes  one 
which  must  have  been  formed  by  the  exhalations  from  the 
city  of  London,  when  the  sun  had  been  set  twenty  minutes. 

I  may  observe  here  that  the  light  which  passes  through 
drops  of  rain,  by  two  refractions  without  reflection,  will 
appear  strongest  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty-six  degrees 
from  the  sun,  and  it  will  diminish  gradually  both  ways  as  the 
distance  from  the  sun  increases  and  decreases.  The  same  is 
to  be  understood  of  light  transmitted  tliroug\i  STg»V\mQ,^\\aSv- 
stones:  and  i£  the  hail  be  somewhat  flat  insteaii  oi  tov3civ^^xX\^ 
n  c  2 
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light  transmitted  may  increase  so  much,  at  a  little  less  <iifftance 
than  twenty-six  degrees,  as  to  form  a  halo  about  the  sun  and 
moon;  which  halo,  when  the  hailstones  are  duly  figured,  will 
probably  be  coloured — red  within,  by  the  least  refrangible 
rays,  and  violet  without,  by  those  the  most  refrangible.  The 
light  which  passes  through  a  drop  of  rain,  after  two  refractions, 
and  two  or  more  reflections,  is  scarcely  strong  enough  to  cause 
a  sensible  bow. 

Ja,  I  have  sometimes  noticed  different  colours  in  the 
clouds  as  well  as  in  rainbows.  What  is  the  cause  of  thie^ 
Papa? 

Fa,  When  vapours  are  first  raised  by  the  heat  of  the  son, 
each  single  particle  has  a  repelling  force,  keeping  the  other 
particles  at  a  distance,  which  causes  the  atmosphere  to  be 
transparent,  although  the  vapours  are  suspended  in  it,  each 
particle  being  too  small  to  cause  reflection:  but  when  the 
vapours  are  condensed  by  cold,  and  the  single  particles  unite 
with  each  other,  and  form  watery  globules  of  different  sizea^ 
those  globules,  according  to  their  various  sizes,  will  reflect 
some  colours  and  transmit  others;  thereby  constituting  clouds 
of  different  colours. 

QUESTIONS  I  OR  EXAMINATION. 


When  are  rainbows  seen  ? —  By  what 
is  a  rainbow  occasioned,  and  on  what 
does  it  depend  ? —  How  many  colours 
are  there  in  the  rainbow? — Can  you 
explain,  by  fig.  31,  how  a  ray  of  light  is 
divided  by  the  prism  ?  —  Why  is  the 
image  oblong  ? —  Show,  by  fig.  32,  how 
this  is  applicable  to  the  rainbow.  —  At 
•vhat  particular  angles  are  the  colours 
formed  ?  —  Does  the  situation  of  the 


rainbow  vary  in  proportion  to  the 
height  of  the  sun? — Is  the  ninboir 
ever  seen  below  the  spectator? —  How 
do  you  account  for  the  upper  bow  ?  — 

Show  how  it  happens  by  the  figure. 

By  what  means  is  the  image  of  the 
rainbow  preserved  perfect  and  con- 
stant?— How  are  artificial  rainbows 
produced  ? 


CONVERSATION  XIX. 

•  F  THE  REFRACTING  TELESCOPE. 

Father »  We  now  come  to  describe  the  structure  of  tele- 
scopes, of  which  there  are  two  kinds, — viz.,  the  refractwg 
and  the  reflecting  te'Veacope, 

CL  The   refracting  \ft\^c.o^^  i\^^\A^>  \  ^^s^y^afi^  u(y>n 
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lenses  for  the  operation;    and  tlie  reflecting  telescope  acts 
eiiieflj  by  means  of  mirrors. 

Fa,  These  are  the  general  principles  by  which  they  are 
distinguished;  and  we  will  now  devote  a  little  time  to  the  ex- 
planation of  the  refracting  telescope.  Here  is  one,  completely 
fitted  np. 

Jia,  It  consists,  I  perceive,  of  two  tubes  and  two  glasses. 

Fa.  The  tube^  are  intended  to  hold  the 
glasses,  and  to  confine  the  view.  I  will  there- 
fore explain  the  principle  by  the  following 
figure,  in  which  is  represented  the  eye,  ab,  the 
two  lenses,  mn,  oq^  and  the  object,  xy.  The  ^ 
lens,  oq,  which  is  nearest  to  the  object,  is 
called  the  object-glass,  and  that,  mn,  nearest  to 
the  eye,  is  called  the  eye-glass. 

Ch,  Is  the  object-glass  a  double  convex,  and 
the  eye-glass  a  double  concave  lens? 

Fa.  It  happens  so  in  this  particular  instance; 
but  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  eye-glass  should 
be  concave:  the  object-glass  must,  however,  in 
an  cases,  be  convex. 

Ch.  I  see  exactiy,  from  the  figure,  why  the 
eye-glass  is  concave:  for  the  convex  lens  con- 
verges the  rays  too  quickly,  and  the  focus  by 
that  glass  alone  would  be  at  e:  and -therefore 
the  concave  lens  is  put  near  the  eye,  to  make  ^^'  ^^' 
the  rays  diverge  so  much  as  to  throw  them  to  the  retina 
before  they  come  to  a  focus. 

Fa.  But  that  is  not  the  only  reason:  by  coming  to  a  focus 
at  E,  the  image  is  very  small,  in  comparison  of  what  it  is 
when  the  image  is  formed  on  the  retina  by  means  of  the  con- 
cave lens.  Can  you  explain  the  reason  of  all  the  lines  which 
you  see  in  the  figure? 

Ja.  I  think  I  can.  There  are  two  pencils  of  rays  flowing 
from  the  extremities  of  the  arrow,  which  is  the  object  to  be 
viewed.  The  rays  of  the  pencil,  flowing  from  ar,  go  on  di- 
verging till  they  reach  the  convex  lens,  oq,  when  they  will 
be  so  refracted,  by  passing  through  the  glass,  as  to  converge, 
and  meet  in  the  point  x.  Now  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
pencil  of  rays  proceeding  from  y;  and,  of  couYae^  oi  ^V  xS\^ 
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pencils  of  rays  flowing  from  the  object  between  a?  and  y,  Sf» 
that  the  image  of  the  arrow  would,  bj  the  convex  lens,  be 
formed  at  e. 

Fa.  And  what  would    happen  if  there  were  no  other 


Ja.  The  rays  would  cross  each  other  and  be  divergent;  so 
thai,  when  they  reached  the  retina,  there  would  be  no  distanc** 
image  formed,  but  every  point,  as  a;  or  y,  would  be  spread 
over  so  large  a  space,  as  to  cause  the  image  to  be  confused. 
To  prevent  this,  the  concave  lens  wn  is  interposed;  the 
pencil  of  rays  which  would,  by  the  convex  glass,  converge  at 
a?,  will  now  be  made  to  diverge,  so  as  not  to  come  to  a  focus 
till  it  arrives  at  a;  and  the  pencil  of  rays  which  would,  by 
the  convex  glass,  have  come  to  a  point  at  y,  will,  by  the  in- 
terposition of  the  concave  lens,  be  made  to  diverge  so  much 
as  to  throw  the  focus  of  the  rays  to  h  instead  of  y.  It  is  thus 
that  the  image  of  the  object  is  magnified. 

Fa.  Can  you  tell  the  reason  why  the  tubes  require  to  be 
drawn  out  more  or  less  for  different  persons? 

Ck,  The  tubes  are  to  be  adjusted  in  order  to  throw  the 
ibcus  of  rays  exactly  on  the  retina:  and  as  some  eyes  are 
more  convex  than  others,  the  length  of  the  focus  will  vary  in 
different  persons;  and,  by  sliding  the  tube  proportionally  up 
or  down,  this  object  is  obtained. 

Fa.  Refracting  telescopes  are  used  chiefly  for  viewing  ter- 
restrial objects:  two  things,  therefore,  are  requisite  in  tiiem; 
i}Ei&  first  is,  that  they  should  exhibit  the  objects  in  an  upright 
position;  that  is,  in  the  same  position  as  we  see  them  without 
glasses;  and  the  second  is,  that  they  should  afford  a  large 
field  of  view. 

Ja.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  field  of  view? 

Fa.  I  mean  all  that  part  of  a  landscape  which  may  be  seen 
at  once,  without  moving  the  eye  or  instrument.  Now,  in 
looking  at  the  figure  again,  you  will  perceive  that  the  concave 
lens  throws  a  number  of  the  rays  beyond  the  pupil,  c,  of  the 
eye,  upon  the  iris  on  both  sides;  but  those  only  are  visible,  or 
help  to  form  an  image,  which  pass  through  the  pupil;  and, 
therefore,  by  a  telescope  made  in  this  way,  the  middle  part  of 
the  object  only  is  seen,  or,  in  other  words,  the  prospect  is  very 
much  diminished. 

Ch.  How  is  thai  Tem^^V^^'^ 
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Fa,  By  substitatiDg  a  double  convex  eye-glms^ 
qhy  instead  of  the  concave  one.    Here  the  ^ 
the  doable  convex  lens  is  at  £,  and  the 
must  be  so  much  more  convex  than  op, 
focus  maybe  also  at  e:  for  then  the  rays  JJowiiig 
from  the  object  a?y,  and  passing   throufrh  the  ^ 
object  glass  op^  will  form  the  inverted  image  ^^ 
m&cL     Now,  by  interposing  the  double  convex^  ^ 
ghy  the  image  is  thrown  on  the  retina,  and  is  seen 
under  the  large  angle  Dec;  that  is,  the  image 
mitd  will  be  magnified  to  the  size  c  e  d. 

«/a.  Is  not  the  image  of  the  object  in  the  tele- 
scope inverted? 

Fa,  It  is:  for  you  see  that  the  image  dh  iIr^ 
retina  stands  in  the  same  position  as  the  object: 
but  we  always  discern  objects  by  having  the 
images  inverted:  and,  therefore,  whatever  is  seen 
by  telescopes,  constructed  as  this  is,  will  appear 
inverted  to  the  spectator,  which  is  a  very  un- 
pleasant circumstance  with  regard  to  terrestrial  objects. 
that  account  it  is  chiefly  used  for  celestial  observations. 

Ch.  Is  there  any  rule  for  calculating  the  magnifying  power 
of  this  telescope? 

Fa.  Yes:  it  magnifies  in  proportion  as  the  focal  distance 
<rf  the  object-glass  is  greater  than  the  focal  distance  of  the 
eye-glass.  Thus,  if  the  focal  distance  of  the  object-glass  is 
ten  inches,  and  that  of  the  eye-glass  only  a  single  inch,  the 
telescope  magnifies  the  diameter  of  an  object  ten  times;  and 
the  whole  surface  of  the  object  will  be  magnified  a  hundred 
times. 

Ch,  Will  any  small  bright  object  appear  a  hundred  times 
larger  through  this  telescope  than  it  would  by  the  naked 

Fa,  Telescopes,  in  general,  represent  terrestrial  objects  to 
be  nearer  and  not  larger.  Thus,  looking  at  any  object  a 
hnndred  yards  distant,  it  will  not  appear  to  be  larger,  but  its 
distance  will  appear  to  be  no  more  than  a  single  yard. 

Ja,  Is  there  no  advantage  gained  if  the  focal  distance  of 
the  eye-glass  and  that  o^  the  object-glass  be  equal? 

Fa,  None:  and  therefore,  in  telescopes  of  this  kind,  we 
have  only  to  increase  the  focal  distance  o?  \\ie  ^^^^iV^^SK^^ 
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and  to  diminish  the  focal  distance  of  the  eje-glass,  to  augment 
the  magnifying  power  to  ahnost  any  degree. 

Ch,  Can  you  carry  this  principle  to  any  extent? 

jpa.  Not  altogether  so.  An  object-glass  of  ten  feet  focal 
distance  will  require  an  eye-glass  whose  focal  distance  is 
rather  more  than  two  inches  and  a  half:  and  an  object-glaai 
with  a  focal  distance  of  a  hundred  feet  must  have  an  eye-glass 
whose  focus  must  be  about  six  inches  from  it.  Can  you  tdl 
me  how  much  each  of  these  glasses  will  magnify? 

Ch,  Ten  feet,  divided  by  two  inches  and  a  half,  give  for  a 
quotient  forty-eight;  and  a  hundred  feet^  divided  by  six 
inches,  give  two  hundred:  hence  one  magnifies  48  times,  and 
the  other  200  times. 

Fa.  Refracting  telescopes,  for  viewing  terrestrial  objects,  in 
order  to  show  them  in  their  natural  posture,  are  usually  con- 
structed with  one  object-glass  and  three  eye-glasses;  the 
focal  distances  of  these  last  being  equal. 

Ja.  Do  you  make  use  of  the  same  method  as  you  did  in  the 
last  in  calculating  the  magnifying  power  of  a  telescope  con- 
structed in  this  way? 

Fa,  Yes:  the  three  glasses  next  the  eye  having  their  focal 
distances  equal,  the  magnifying  power  is  found  by  dividing 
the  focal  distance  of  the  object-glass  by  the  focal  distance  of 
one  of  the  eye-glasses. 

Ch,  What  is  the  construction  of  opera-glasses  generally 
used  at  theatres  and  concerts? 

Fa,  The  opera-glass  is  nothing  more  than  a  short  re- 
fracting telescope. 

The  night  telescope  is  not  more  than  two  feet  long.  It 
represents  objects  inverted,  much  enlightened,  but  not  greatly 
magnified;  and  it  is  used  to  discover  objects  not  very  ddstant, 
but  wliich  cannot  otherwise  be  seen  from  the  want  of  suf 
ficient  light. 

QUESTIONS  FOB  EXAMINATION. 


How  many  kinds  of  telescopes  are 
there  ?  —  What  is  the  principle  of  each  ? 
—  Of  what  does  the  refhicting  tele- 
scope consist?  —  For  what  are  tubes 
meant  ? —  Explain  the  construction  of 
that  represented  in  fig.  34.  —  What  is 
Jiie  form  of  the  object-glass?  — Try  and 
cxpiain  the  seyeral  lines  \n  t\iQ  fL^s^xc^- 


—  Why  is  it  necessary  to  draw  out  tht 
tubes  of  a  telescope  to  adapt  the  tde> 
scope  to  the  eyes  of  different  people?— 
For  what  are  refiracting  telescopes  med, 
and  wAat  are  the  neoessvj  requisites  te 
them  ? — What  is  meant  by  the  field  of 
view  ?  —  Can  you,  by  fig.  S5,  show  Imw 
\  \\tf&  ^<(\^  ^t  x\s^  is  increased  ?  —  How 
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li  the  magniiyiBg  power  of  a  telescope 
ealenlated? — Do  telesoopes  represent 
terrestrial  o^jecta  nearer  or  larger?  — 
How  is  the  magniiyixig  power  of  a  tele- 
scope increased  ? — How  are  refracting 


telescopes,  intended  for  viewing  terret- 
trial  ot^ects.  constructed?  —  Do  you 
know  how  an  opera-glass  is  construct- 
ed ?  —  What  is  meant  by  a  night-tele- 
scope? 


CONVERSATION  XX. 

OP   REFLECTING  TELESCOPES. 

FaAer,  This  is  a  telescope  of  a  different  kind,  and  is  called 
a  reflecimg  telescope. 

(jk.  What  advantages  does  the  reflecting  telescope  possess 
over  that  v^hich  you  described  yesterday? 

Fa,  The  great  inconvenience  attending  refracting  tele- 
scopes is  their  length;  and  on  that  account  they  are  not  very 
much  used  when  high  powers  are  required.  A  reflector  of 
six  feet  long  will  magnify  as  much  as  a  refractor  of  a  hundred 
feet 

Ja,  Are  these,  like  the  refracting  telescopes,  made  in 
varioiis  ways? 

Fa.  They  were  invented  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  but  they 
have  been  greatly  improved  since  his  time.  The  following 
figure  will  lead  to  a  description  of  one  of  those  most  in  use. 


Fig.  36 

You  know  that  there  is  a  great  similarity  between  convex 
lenses  and  concave  mirrors. 

Ch.  They  both  form  an  inverted  focal  image  of  any  remote 
object^  by  the  convergence  of  the  pencils  of  rays. 

Fa,  In  instruments,  the  exhibitions  of  which  are  the  effects 
of  reflection,  the  concave  mirror  is  substituted  for  the  convex 
kns:  T  T  (fig.  36)  represents  the  large  tube,  and  1 1  the  sm.'dl 
tube  of  the  telescope,  at  one  end  of  which  ia  d  ¥^  «k.  <!«CkR».'^^ 
ndrror,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle  at  p,  the  ^xVud^^^Ci^^'?^^ 
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which  is  at  I  k:  opposite  to  the  hole  p  is  a  small  mirror,  l, 
concave  towards  the  great  one.  It  is  fixed  on  a  strong  wire. 
M,  and  may.  hj  means  of  a  long  screw  on  the  outside  of  the 
tube,  be  made  to  move  backwards  or  forwards:  a  b  is  a  remote 
object,  from  which  rays  will  flow  to  the  great  mirror  d  f. 

Ja.  And  I  see  you  have  taken  from  a  pencil  of  rays  cmly 
two  from  the  top,  and  two  rays  from  the  bottom. 

Fa,  And  in  order  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  reflections 
and  refractions,  the  upper  rays  are  represented  by  full  lines; 
the  lower  ones  by  dotted  lines.  The  rays  at  c  and  b,  falling 
upon  the  mirror  at  d  and  f,  are  reflected,  and  form  an  inverted 
image  at  m. 

Ch.  Is  there  anything  there  to  receive  the  image? 

Fa.  No:  and  therefore  they  go  on  towards  the  reflector  l; 
the  rays  from  different  parts  of  the  object  crossiog  one 
another  a  little  before  they  reach  l. 

Ja.  Does  not  the  hole  at  p  tend  to  distort  the  image? 

Fa.  Not  at  all:  the  only  defect  is,  that  there  is  less  light. 
From  the  mirror  l  the  rays  are  reflected  nearly  parallel 
through  p:  there  they  have  to  pass  the  plano-convex  lens  e, 
which  causes  them  to  converge  at  a  b,  and  the  image  is  noi% 
painted  in  the  small  tube  near  the  eye. 

Ch.  For  what  purpose  is  the  other  plano-convex  lens,  s? 

Fa.  Having,  by  means  of  the  lens  r,  and  the  two  concave 
mirrors,  brought  the  image  of  the  object  so  near  as  at  a  6,  we 
only  want  to  magnify  the  image. 

Ja.  This,  I  see,  is  done  by  the  lens  s? 

Fa.  It  is,  and  will  appear  as  large  as  cd;  that  is,  the 
image  is  seen  under  the  angle  cfd. 

Ch.  How  do  you  estimate  the  magnifying  power  of  the  re- 
flecting telescope? 

Fa.  The  rule  is  this:  "  Multiply  the  focal  distance  of  the 
large  mirror  by  the  distance  of  the  small  mirror  from  the 
image  m :  then  multiply  the  focal  distance  of  the  small  mirror 
by  the  focal  distance  of  the  eye-glass,  and  divide  these  two 
products  by  one  another,  and  the  quotient  is  the  magnifying 
power." 

Ja.  It  is  not  probable  that  we  should  know  all  these  par- 
ticulars in  every  instrument  we  may  possess. 

Fa.  By  the  following  method,  however,  you  may  find  the 
B&me  thing  by  expeximexi\,.    "  0\)«»^Tye  at  what  distance  you 
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can  read  any  book  with  the  naked  eye,  and  then,  removing 
the  book  to  the  farthest  distance  at  which  you  can  distinctly 
read  by  means  of  the  telescope,  divide  the  latter  by  the 
former.** 

Ch,  Did  not  Dr.  Herschel  construct  a  very  large  reflecting 
telescope? 

Fa.  Yes;  the  tube  of  his  large  telescope  was  nearly  40  feet 
long,  and  4  feet  10  inches  in  diameter.  The  concave  surface 
of  the  great  mirror  was  48  inches  of  polished  surface  in  dia- 
meter, 3^  inches  thick,  weighed  21 18  lbs.,  and  magnified 
6400  times.  This  immense  instrument  occupied  four  years 
in  its  construction,  and  was  finished  Aug.  28,  1789;  on  which 
day  was  discovered  the  sixth  satellite  of  Saturn.  Lately,  how- 
ever, a  considerably  larger  one  has  been  constructed  by  Lord 
Ross. 

Ch.  Are  not  telescopes  subject  to  certain  imperfections? 

jPo,  Yes:  in  reflecting  telescopes  the  imperfections  arise 
principally  from  the  tarnishing  of  the  metal  specula  employed 
in  them,  and  the  difficulty  of  giving  them  the  true  figure;  for 
an  error  in  a  reflecting  surface  affects  the  direction  of  the 
rays  much  more  than  a  like  error  in  a  refracting  surface. 

In  refracting  telescopes,  certain  of  the  rays  of  light  are 
more  reflected  than  others;  in  eonsequence  of  which  the 
object  appears  indistinct,  and  encircled  by  a  ring  of  variously 
intermingled  colours;  this  imperfection,  however,  after  very 
many  experiments,  was  remedied  by  the  celebrated  Dollond, 
who  constructed  object-glasses  to  a  great  nicety,  and  the  most 
nearly  approaching  the  achromatic  powers  of  the  human  eye: 
since  his  time  the  subject  of  light  has  been  so  much  studied, 
and  the  science  so  much  improved,  that  achromatic  glasses  are 
manufactured  extensively  both  at  home  and  abroad.  These 
glasses  are  said  to  depend  principally  on  the  mixture  of  proper 
quantities  of  flint  and  other  materials  used  in  the  manufacture 
^  glass. 

Ch.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  achromatic? 

Fa.  It  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  the  particle  a  (a), 
meaning  "without,"  and  chroma  (xpw/xn),  meaning  "  colour;" 
that  is,  want  oi  colour. 

Ch.  Why  was  Dr.  Herschel's  telescope  placed  in  the  open 
air  instead  of  within  a  building? 

Fa^  The  reason  given  by  a  very  enlighteiveA  «»sX\vitLQax^^ 
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Mr.  Aubert,  is,  that  the  undulation  of  the  air  is  greatest  when 
the  telescope  is  confined  within  a  room:  for  the  temperature 
of  the  room  being  seldom  correspondent  with  that  which  is 
out  of  doors,  there  is  almost  always  a  considerable  undulation 
produced  at  the  window,  where  the  streams  of  hot  and  cold 
air  combine.  For  this  reason,  undoubtedly,  Herschel  pre- 
ferred that  situation. 

Ch,  What  is  this  undulation^  and  whence  does  it  proceed? 

Fa.  Exhalations  arising  from  the  earth  have  always  an  un« 
dulating  or  rolling  motion,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  or  like 
that  of  steam;  so  that  objects  seen  through  them  appear  to 
tremble  or  quiver,  as  is  evident  to  the  naked  eye  when  we  look 
stedfastly  at  distant  objects  in  a  hot  summer  day. 

The  telescope  is  thought  to  have  been  invented,  or  rather 
described,  by  Roger  Bacon,  about  1250;  and  it  appears  that 
none  were  constructed  till  one  Metius,  at  Alkmaer,  and 
Jansen,  of  Middleburgh,  made  some  between  1590  and  1609. 
The  name  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  tele  (nyXf), 
"  distant,"  and  scopeo  {(TKOTreij),  "  I  see." 

QUESTIONS  FOB  EXAMINATION. 


What  are  the  peculiar  advantages  of 
a  reflecting  telescope?  —  Can  you  point 
out  the  construction  of  one  by  referring 
to  fig.  36?  —  How  is  the  magnifying 
power  of  the  reflecting  telescope  esti- 


mated? ~  How  is  that  done  by  experl- 
ment? —  What  is  the  size  of  l>r. 
Herschel's  grand  telescope,  and  how 
many  times  does  it  magnify  ? 


CONVERSATION  XXL 

OF    THE    MICROSCOPE  ITS    PRINCIPLES OP    THE     SIMOLR 

MICROSCOPE OP  THE  COMPOUND  MICROSCOPE OF  THE 

SOLAR   MICROSCOPE. 

Father.  "We  will  now  describe  the  microscope ;  which  is  an 
instrument  for  viewing  very  small  objects.  You  know  that, 
in  general,  persons  who  have  good  sight  cannot  distinctly 
view  an  object  at  a  nearer  distance  than  about  six  inches. 

Ch,  I  cannot  read  a  book  at  a  shorter  distance  than  that ; 
but  if  I  look  through  a  small  hole,  made  with  a  pin  or  needle 
in  a  sheet  of  brown  paper,  I  can  read  at  a  vory  small  dis- 
tance indeed. 

Fa,  You  mean,  that  the  letters  appear,  in  that  case,  very 
much  magnified;  the  reckaon  oi  v^Vao.^  \^^  that  you  are  able  to 
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86e  at  a  mQch  shorter  distance  in  this  way  than  you  can  with- 
out the  intervention  of  the  paper.  Whatever  instrument,  or 
contrivance^  can  render  minute  objects  visible  and  distinct,  is 
properly  a  microscope. 

Ja.  if  I  look  through  the  hole  in  the  paper,  at  the  distance 
of  five  or  six  inches  from  the  print,  it  is  not  magnified. 

Fa.  No:  the  object  must  be  brought  near,  to  increase  the 
angle  by  which  it  is  seen.  This  is  the  principle  of  all  micro- 
scopesy  from  the  single  lens  to  the  a 
most  compound  instrument.  If  a  b  ^'** 
represent  an  arrow  seen  by  the  un- 
aided eye,  it  will  appear  of  a  certain 
magnitude  ;  but  if  placed  as  at  c  d,  |  I. 
it  will  appear  nearly  twice  as  large,  ^ 
being  seen  under  nearly  twice  the  angle,  for  the  angle  c  d  e  is 
nearly  twice  as  great  as  the  angle  a  b  e. 

Ch.  Then  the  hole  in  the  card,  although  it  produces  the 
same  effect  as  a  lens,  cannot  act  in  the  same  manner. 

FcL  No.  The  light,  on  passing  through  it,  is  not  affected 
by  any  refracting  medium,  because  it  simply  passes  through 
the  air.  But  the  hole  serves  the  purpose  of  a  stop  or 
diaphragm,  excluding  all  those  lateral  rays  which  would 
otherwise  enter,  and  render  the  image  confused. 

Ch,  Does  the  single  microscope  consist  only  of  a  Jens? 

Fa.  It  may  consist  of  one  or  more  lenses;  but  the  object  is 
seen  through  it  directly:  by  means  of  a  lens,  a  great  number 
of  rays  proceeding  from  an  object  are  united  in  the  same  sen- 
sible point;  and  as  each  ray  carries  with  it  the  image  of  the 
point  whence  it  proceeded,  all  the  rays  united  must  form  an 
image  of  the  object. 

Ja,  Is  the  image  brighter  in  proportion  as  there  are  more 
rays  united? 

Fa,  Certaijily:  and  it  is  more  distinct  in  proportion  as 
their  natural  order  is  preserved.  In  other  words;  a  single 
microscope  or  lens  removes  .the  confusion  that  accompanies 
objects  when  seen  very  near  by  the  naked  eye;  and  it  mag- 
nifies the  diameter  of  the  object  in  proportion  as  the  focal 
distance  is  less  than  the  limit  of  distinct  vision,  which  we 
may  reckon  from  about  six  to  eight  inches. 

Ch,  J£  the  focal  distance  of  a  reading-glass  be  four  uvcXsrs^^ 
does  it  magnify  the  diameter  of  each  letter  oniVy  W\^<i^ 
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Fa,  Yes:  but  tlie  lenses  used  in  microscopes  are  often  not 
more  tlian  J  or  ^  or  even  ^  part  of  an  inch  in  radius. 

Ja,  And  in  a  double  convex  the  focal  distance  is  always 
equal  to  the  radius  of  convexity. 

Fa.  Exactly  so:  now  tell  me  how  much  lenses  of  J,  \^  and 
^  of  an  inch  each,  will  magnify. 

Ja,  That  is  readily  done,  by  dividing  8  inches,  the  limit  of 
distinct  vision,  by  ^,  ^,  and  ■^. 

Ch,  And  to  divide  a  whole  number,  as  8,  by  a  fraction,  as 
^,  &c.,  is  to  multiply  that  number  by  the  denominator  of  the 
fraction:  of  course,  8  multiplied  by  4,  gives  32;  that  is,  the 
lens,  whose  radius  is  a  ^  of  an  inch,  magnifies  the  diameter  of 
the  object  32  times. 

Ja.  Therefore  the  lenses,  of  which  the  radii  are  ^  and  ^ 
will  magnify  as  8  multiplied  by  8,  and  8  multiplied  by  20; 
that  is,  the  former  will  magnify  64  times,  the  latter  160  times 
the  diameter  of  an  object. 

Fa,  You  see,  then,  that  the  smaller  the  len&,  the  greater 
its  magnifying  power.  Dr.  Hooke  says,  in  his  work  on  the 
microscope,  that  he  has  made  lenses  so  small  as  to  be  able, 
not  only  to  distinguish  the  particles  of  bodies  a  million  times 
smaller  than  a  visible  point,  but  even  to  make  those  visible  of 
which  a  million  times  a  million  would  hardly  be  equal  to  tlie 
bulk  of  the  smallest  grain  of  sand. 

Ch,  I  wonder  how  he  made  them. 

Fa,  I  will  give  you  his  description.  He  first  took  a  very 
narrow  and  thin  slip  of  clear  glass,  melted  it  in  the  fiame  of  a 
candle  or  lamp,  and  drew  it  out  into  exceedingly  fine  threads. 
The  end  of  one  of  these  threads  he  melted  again  in  the  fiame, 
till  it  ran  into  a  very  small  drop,  which,  when  cool,  he  fixed 
in  a  thin  plate  of  metal;  so  that  the  middle  of  it  might  be  di- 
rectly over  the  centre  of  an  extremely  small  hole  made  in  th«2 
plate.     Here  is  a  very  convenient  single  microscope. 

Ja,  It  does  not  seem,  at  first  sight,  so  simple  as  those  which 
you  have  just  now  described.  ip 

Fa,  A  is  a  circular  piece  of  brass,  ^\P ...^rfi":::  :A,;5k 

(it  may  be  made  of  wood,  ivory,  &c.)  'W — '^*  fv' 

in   the  middle  of  which  is   a   very  u (r^^IIS 

small  hole;  in  this  is  fixed  a  small  p^^-v^ 

lens,  the  focal  distance  of  which  is  a  n ;  \ 

at  that  distance  is  a  pair  o?  xAi^t^^tj-b.^  ^\^.  %o. 
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Vfhich  mnj  be  adjusted  by  fhe  sliding  screw,  and  opened  by 
means  of  two  little  studs,  ae:  with  these  any  small  object  may 
be  taken  up  and  viewed  with  the  eye  placed  in  the  other  focus 
of  the  lens  at  f,  to  which  it  will  appear  magnified)  as  at  i  m. 

Ch.  I  see,  by  the  joint,  that  it  is  made  to  fold  up. 

Fa.  It  is:  and  may  be  put  into  a  case,  and  carried  about  in 
file  pocket,  without  any  incumbrance  or  inconvenience.  Let 
us  now  look  at  a  double,  or  compound,  microscope. 

Ja.  How  many  glasses  are  there  in  this? 

Fa.  Thci'e  are  two;  and  the  construction  of  it  may  be  seen 
by  this  figure:  cd  is  called  the  object-glass,  and 
efthe  eye-glass.  The  small  object,  a  b,  is  placed 
a  little  further  from  the  glass  c  d  than  its  princi- 
pal focus;  so  that  the  pencils  of  rays  flowing 
from  the  different  points  of  the  object,  and  passing 
through  the  glass,  may  be  made  to  converge  and 
unite  in  as  many  points  between  g  and  h,  where 
the  image  of  the  object  will  be  formed.  This 
Image  is  viewed  by  the  eye-glass  ef^  which  is  so 
placed  that  the  image  gh  may  be  in  the  focus, 
and  the  eye  at  about  an  equal  distance  on  the 
other  side:  the  rays  of  each  pencil  will  be  paral- 
lel after  going  out  of  the  eye-glass,  as  at  e  and/, 
till  they  come  to  the  eye  at  k;  by  the  humours  of 
which  they  will  be  converged  and  collected  into  points  on  the 
retina,  and  form  the  large  inverted  image  a  b. 

Ch.  Pray,  Papa,  how  do  you  Ciilculate  the  magnifying 
power  of  this  microscope? 

Fa.  There  are  two  proportions,  which,  when  found,  are  to 
be  multiplied  into  one  another.  ( 1 )  As  the  distance  of  the 
image  from  the  object-glass  is  greater  than  its  distance  from 
the  eye-glass;  and  (2)  as  the  distance  from  the  object  is  less  than 
the  limit  of  distinct  vision:  thus — If  the  distance  of  the  image 
from  the  object-glass  be  4  times  greater  than  from  the  eye- 
/xlass,  the  magnifying  powder  of  4  is  gained;  and  if  the  focal 
distance  of  the  eye-glass  be  one  inch,  and  the  distance  of  dis- 
tinct vision  be  considered  as  7  inches,  the  magnifying  power 
of  7  is  gained,  and  7x4  gives  28 ;  that  is,  the  diameter  of 
the  object  will  be  magnified  28  times,  and  the  surface  will  be 
magnified  784  times. 

Ja.  Do  yon  mean  that  an  object  througlo.  s\xc\v  ^  Tcv\ctci'5>^<3^ 
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will  appear  784  times  larger  than  if  it  were  presented  to  tlie 
naked  eye? 

Fa.  Yes,  I  do:  provided  the  limit  of  distinct  vision  be  7 
inches:  but  some  persons,  who  are  short-sighted,  can  see  as 
distinctly  at  o  or  4  inches  as  another  can  at  7  or  8.  To  the 
former  the  object  will  not  appear  so  large  as  to  the  latter. 

How  much  "will  a  microscope  of  this  kind  magnify  to  three 
different  persons,  whose  eyes  are  so  formed  as  to  see  distinctly 
at  the  distance  of  6,  7,  and  8  inches  by  the  naked  eye,  sup- 
posing the  image  of  the  object-glass  to  be  five  times  as  distant 
as  from  the  eye-glass,  and  the  focal  distance  of  the  eye-glass 
to  be  only  the  tenth  part  of  an  inch? 

CA.  As  five  is  gained  by  the  distances  between  the  glasses, 
and  60,  70,  and  80,  by  the  eye-glass,  the  magnifying  powers 
will  be  as  300,  350,  and  400. 

c7a.  How  is  it  that  60,  70,  and  even  80  are  gained  by  the 
^.ye-glass? 

Ch.  Because  the  distances  of  distinct  vision  are  put  at  6, 7, 
and  8  inches;  and  these  are  to  be  divided  by  the  focal  distanee 
of  the  eye-glass,  or  by  j^;  but,  to  divide  a  whole  number  by 
a  fraction,  we  must  multiply  that  number  by  the  denominator, 
or  lower  figure  in  the  fraction:  therefore  the  power  gained  by 
the  distance  between  the  two  glasses,  or  5,  must  be  multiplied 
by  60,  70,  or  80.  And  the  surface  of  the  object  will  be  mag- 
nified in  proportion  to  the  square  of  300,  350,  or  400,  that  is, 
as  90,000,  122,500,  or  160,000. 

Fa,  We  come  now  to  the  solar  microscope,  wliich  is  by  far 
the  most  entertaining,  because  the  image  is  much  larger,  and, 
being  thrown  on  a  sheet,  or  other  white  surface,   may  be 
viewed  by  many  spectators  at  the  same  time,   without  any 
fatigue  to  the  eye.     Here  is  one  fixed  in  the  window  shutter 
I  can,  however,  best  explain  its  construction  by  a  figure. 
Ja,  There  is  a  looking-glass  outside  the  window. 
Fa,  Yes;   It   con- 
sists of  a  looking-glass, 
s  o,  without,  the  lens 
ahm the  shutter  du^ 
and  the  lens  n  m  with- 
in   the    dark    room. 
T]iQ%^  three  parts  are 
unitQ^  to  a  brass  tube, 


Fig.  41. 
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and  placed  within  it.  The  looking-glass  can  be  turned  by 
the  adjusting-screw,  so  as  to  receive  the  incident  rays  of  the 
sun,  s  s  8,  and  reflect  them  through  the  tube  into  the  room. 
The  lens  a  b  collects  those  rays  into  a  focus  at  n  m,  where 
there  is  another  magnifier:  there,  of  course,  the  rays  cross, 
and  diverge  to  the  white  screen  on  which  the  image  of  the 
object  will  be  painted. 

Ch.  I  see  the  object  is  placed  a  little  behind  the  focus. 

Fa,  If  it  were  in  the  focus,  it  would  be  burnt  to  places 
immediately.  The  magnifying  power  of  this  instrument  de- 
pends on  the  distance  of  the  sheet  or  white  screen:  about  10 
feet  is,  perhaps,  as  good  a  distance  as  any.  You  perceive 
that  the  size  of  the  image  is  to  that  of  thi;  object  as  the  dis- 
tance of  the  former  from  the  lens  72  m  is  to  that  of  the  latter. 

Ja.  Then  the  nearer  the  object  to  the  lens,  and  the  further 
the  screen  from  it,  the  greater  the  power  of  this  microscope. 

Fa,  Certainly:  and  if  the  object  be  only  half  an  inch  from 
the  lens,  and  the  screen  nine  feet,  the  image  will  be  46,656 
times  larger  than  the  object.     Do  you  understand  this? 

Ch.  Yes;  the  object  being  only  half  an  inch  from  the  lens, 
and  the  image  9  feet  or  108  inches,  or  216  half  inches,  the 
diameter  of  the  image  will  be  216  times  larger  than  the  dia- 
meter of  the  object;  and  this  number  multiplied  into  itself 
will  give  AQfioQ, 

Fa,  This  instrument  is  only  calculated  to  exhibit  transpa- 
rent objects,  or  such  as  the  light  can  pass  through.  For 
opaque  objects,  the  other  kind  of  microscope  is  used. 

Ch,  What  is  the  meaning,  Papa,  of  the  word  microscope? 

Fa,  It  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  micros  (fUKpog), 
"  small,"  and  scopeo  (trcoTrcw),  "  I  see."  And  remember  that 
the  most  convex  lenses,  having  the  shortest  length  of  parallel 
rays,  mi^nify  the  most,  as  they  permit  the  object  to  approach 
nearer  the  eye  than  those  of  a  flatter  kind. 

A  drop  of  water  is  a  microscope:  for  if  a  small  hole  be 
made  in  a  plate  of  metal  or  any  other  thin  substance,  and 
carefully  filled  with  a  drop  of  water,  small  objects  may  be 
seen  through  it  very  distinctly,  and  much  magnified. 

Ch,  How  are  the  compound  portable  microscopes  con- 
structed? 

Fa,  They  are  usually  made  to  consist  of  an  object  \e.Tw^^\3rj 
which  the  image  is  formed,  enlarged,  and  \iwerX^A,  ^ci^ss^- 
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plifying  lens,  by  which  the  field  of  view  is  enlarged;  and  an 
eye-glass  or  lens,  by  means  of  which  the  eye  is  allowed  to 
approach  very  near,  and  consequently  to  view  the  image 
under  a  very  great  angle  of  apparent  magnitude. 

CA.  Why  is  it  that  the  microscopes  now  sold  are  so 
expensive  ? 

Fa,  On  account  of  the  laborious  accuracy  required  in  their 
construction;  and  this  falls  principally  upon  the  object- 
glasses.  In  the  older  microscopes,  the  object-glass  consists 
of  a  simple  lens,  the  image  formed  by  which  is  again  mag- 
nified by  the  eye-piece  or  eye-glass ;  whilst  in  the  modern 
instruments,  which  have  attained  a  surprising  degree  of 
perfection,  the  object-glass  consists  generdly  of  at  least  six 
pieces  cemented  together  in  pairs. 

Ch,  Is  this  really  necessary  ? 

Fa,  It  is.  I  have  stated  to  you  how  convex  lenses  bring 
the  rays  of  light  to  a  focus,  and  so  long  as  convex  lenses 
are  used  as  simple  microscopes  only,  this  is  found  to  be  true; 
but  when  the  image  formed  by  simple  lenses  is  magnified  by 
an  eye-glass  or  eye-piece,  as  in  the  compound  microscope, 
defects  become  visible  to  such  an  extent,  that  although  great 
magnifying  power  is  obtained,  the  image  is  confused,  and 
accompanied  with  colours  which  do  not  belong  to  the  objects 
viewed. 

Ch,  What  is  the  cause  of  this  ? 

Fa,  These  defects  arise  from  two  causes :  1st,  the  impos- 
sibility of  grinding  the  surfaces  of  the  lenses  to  such  a  form 
that  all  the  rays  may  converge  to  an  exact  focus  ;  this  im- 
perfection is  called  spherical  aberration ;  and  2ndly,  the 
fact,  that  as,  in  accordance  with  what  I  have  told  you,  the 
different  colours  of  which  white  light  consists  do  not  possess 
the  same  degree  of  refrangibility,  they  become  separated  on 
passing  through  the  lens,  and  thus  give  rise  to  coloured 
images  :  this  is  called  chromatic  aberration  or  (Uspersion. 

Ch,  And  how  are  they  prevented  ? 

Fa,  By  constructing  the  lenses  of  which  the  object-glass 
<s  composed  of  pieces  of  such  kinds  of  glass  cemented 
together  as  possess  different  refractive  and  dispersive  powers, 
whereby  the  error  from  too  grent  refraction  in  one  piece  is 
compensated  or  corrected  by  the  less  refraction  in  the  next. 
Glasses  thus  corrected  are  ev\\ed  ^Ocixws^iaXvQ, 
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inclines  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  will  be  reflected  at  an  equal 
angle  of  45  degrees,  which  is  the  angle  that  the  glass  top  of 
the  box  bears  with  respect  to  the  mirror. 

Ja,  If  I  understand  you  clearly,  the  rays  would  have  been 
reflected  back  on  the  lens,  and  none  would  have  proceeded  to 
the  top  of  the  box,  if  the  mirror  had  been  placed  at  the  end  of  it. 

Fa,  Just  so:  in  the  same  manner  as  when  one  person  stands 
before  a  looking-glass,  another  at  the  side  of  the  room  cannot 
see  his  image  in  the  glass,  because  the  rays  flowing  from  him 
to  the  looking-glass  are  thrown  back  again  to  himself:  but  if 
each  person  stands  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  while  the 
glass  is  in  the  middle  at  the  end  of  it,  they  will  both  stand  at 
an  angle  of  45  degrees  with  regard  to  the  glass;  and  the  rays 
from  each  will  be  reflected  to  the  other. 

Ch,  Is  the  tube  fixed  in  this  machine? 

Fa,  No:  it  is  made  to  draw  out,  or  push  in,  so  as  to  adjust 
the  distance  of  the  convex  glass  from  the  mirror  in  proportion 
to  the  distance  of  the  outward  objects,  till  they  are  distinctly 
painted  on  the  horizontal  glass. 

The  best  camera  obscuras  are  formed  by  placing  a  revolving 
mirror  in  an  inclined  position  at  the  top  of  a  building,  so  that 
the  rays  may  be  thrown  down  on  a  convex  lens  in  the  roof, 
and  which  should  portray  them  distinctly  on  a  table.  The 
invention  of  this  instrument  is  assigned  to  Baptiste  Porta,  in 
1500;  although  some  attiibute  it  to  Roger  Bacon.  By  an 
ingemous  process  lately  discovered  by  Daguerre,  the  images 
derived  from  the  camera  obscura  have  been  most  clearly  and 
accurately  fixed  on  metal  plates;  but  without  colour,  further 
than  degrees  of  shade.  The  process,  from  the  inventor,  has 
been  n&med Dagtierreotype,  SLudl&tterly  Photogenic  drawing,  or 
Photographt/^fromihe  Greekphos  (<p(ljg)y  "light," and (/^womai 
(yiyfo/iai), "I  make, or  generate;^* or grapho  (ypa^w),  "I write, 
or  describe."  The  method  pursued  seems  to  be  that  of  pre- 
paring first  a  piece  of  copper  well  plated  with  silver,  polished 
and  cleansed  by  diluted  nitric  acid;  after  which  it  is  exposed 
to  the  vapour  of  iodine,  which  gives  it  a  yellow  colour,  and 
upon  this  surface  the  rays  of  light  of  the  object  are  impinged 
by  the  camera  obscura.  At  this  stage,  though  the  surface  of  the 
plate  appears  completely  dull  and  void  of  all  images  or  views, 
the  plate  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  va^wv  o^  Ts\fex^>\\:^ 
jU  an  mclined  position  of  45^.    It  is  next  wasVi^  m  ^  ^c5v\Sl<v3^ 
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of  hyposulphate  of  soda,  and  then  with  boiling  water.    When 
dry,  a  perfect  representation  of  the  object  is  obtained. 

Ch,  Are  not  landscapes  sometimes  taken  upon  paper  bj 
the  same  process  ? 

Fa,  Not  exactly.  The  agent  which  delineates  the  picture 
is  light  in  both  cases,  but  a  somewhat  modified  proceeding  ia 
adopted  in  regard  to  the  production  of  the  sensitive  coating 
upon  which  the  image  is  impressed. 

Ch,  Will  you  describe  this  to  me  ? 

Fa.  I  will.  A  sheet  of  paper  is  either  soaked  in,  or  one 
side  painted  over,  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  or 
common  lunar  caustic ;  it  is  then  treated  in  the  same  manner 
with  a  solution  of  common  salt.  The  paper  thus  prepared, 
is  now  dried  in  the  dark,  and  then  placed  in  the  camera. 
After  remaining  there  for  a  short  time,  it  is  soaked  in  a 
solution  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  which  dissolves  all 
those  portions  of  the  salt  of  silver  which  have  not  been  acted 
upon  by  the  light.  A  very  pretty  and  exact  drawing  is  then 
obtained  of  the  objects  towards  wMch  the  camera  was  directed. 

Ja,  Will  you  now  explain  the  structure  of  the  magic 
lantern,  which  has  long  afforded  us  so  much  amusement? 

Fa,  This  little  machine  consists,  as  you  know,  of  a  sort  of  tin 
box;  within  it  is  a  lamp  or  candle,  the  light  of  which  passes 
through  a  lai'ge  plano-convex  lens  placed  in  a  tube  fixed  in 
front.  This  strongly  illuminates  :bjects  painted  on  slips  of 
glass,  and  which  are  placed  before  the  lens  in  an  inverted 
position.  A  sheet,  or  other  white  surface,  is  arranged  so  as 
to  receive  the  images. 

Ch,  Do  you  invert  the  glasses  on  which  the  figures  are 
drawn,  in  order  that  the  images  of  them  may  be  erect? 

Fa.  Yes:  and  the  illumination  may  be  greatly  increase^ 
and  the  effect  much  more  powerful,  by  placing  a  concave 
mirror  at  the  back  of  the  lamp. 

Ch.  Did  you  not  tell  us  that  the  Phantasmagoria^  which 
we  once  saw  at  the  Lyceum,  was  a  species  of  magic  lantern? 

Fa,  Yis:  but  there  is  some  difference  between  them.  In 
common  magic  lanterns,  the  figures  are  painted  on  transparent 
glass;  consequently,  the  image  on  the  screen  is  a  circle  of  light, 
having  one  or  more  figures  on  it;  but  in  the  Phantasmagoria, 
a/1  the  glass  is  made  op3ic\vi^,  ^:&c^^\.  W.  ^^t^^  so  that  no 
ij^ht  can  come  upon  the  acire^\i\>\x\.  ^\\^\.  ^^^^a*  "Ooctosv.^^^ 
figures,  which  are  painted  m  txaxvs^^^^^  <i»Vsva^« 
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J2x.  There  was  no  sheet  to  receive  the  picture. 

Fa,  No:  the  representation  was  thrown  on  a  thin  screen 
of  silk,  placed  between  the  spectators  and  the  lantern. 

CA.  What  caused  the  images  to  appear  approaching  and 
receding? 

Fa,  That  was  effected  by  removing  the  lantern  further 
from  the  screen,  or  bringing  it  nearer  to  it:  for  the  size  of 
the  image  must  increase  if  the  lantern  be  carried  back,  because 
the  rays  come  in  the  shape  of  a  cone;  and  as  no  part  of  the 
screen  is  visible,  the  figure  appears  to  be  formed  in  the  air, 
and  to  move  further  off  when  it  becomes  smaller,  and  to  come 
nearer  as  it  increases. 

The  term  Phantasmagoria  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words, 
phantasma  (^avracr^ta),  "an  appearance,"  and  agoraomai 
(ayopaofjuii),  "  I  collect." 

Ja.  Here  is  another  instrument,  the  construction  of  which 
you  promised  to  explain — namely,  the  multiplying  glass. 

Fa,  One  side  of  this  glass  is  cut  into  many  distinct  surfaces ; 
and  in  looking  at  any  object  through  it,  such  as  your  brother, 
you  will  see,  not  one  object  only,  but  as  many  as  are  the  plane 
surfaces  on  the  glass. 

I  will  draw  a  figure  to  illustrate  this. 
Let  A  »  B  represent  a  glass,  flat  at  the  side 
neM  the  eye  h,  and  cut  into  three  distinct 
surfaces  on  the  opposite  side,  as  a  b,  b  d, 
d  B.  The  obj  ect  c  will  not  appear  magnified, 
but  as  rays  will  flow  from  it  to  all  parts  of  ""^  j..  ^^ 
the  glass,  and  each  plane  surface  will  refract 
these  rays  to  the  eye,  the  same  object  will  appear  to  the  eye 
in  the  direction  of  the  rays,  which  enter  it  through  each 
surface;  Thus  a  ray,  c  i,  falling  perpendicularly  on  the 
middle  surface,  will  suffer  no  refraction,  but  show  the  object 
in  its  true  place  at  c:  the  ray  from  c  b  falling  obliquely  on 
the  plane  surface  a  b,  will  be  refracted  in  the  direction  b  e, 
and,  on  leaving  the  glass  at  e,  it  will  pass  to  the  eye  in  the 
direction  e  h;  and  therefore  it  appears  at  e:  the  ray  c  d 
will,  for  the  same  reason,  be  refracted  to  the  eye  in  the  direction 
B  H,  and  the  object  c  will  appear  also  in  d. 

If,  instead  of  three  sides,  the  glass  had  been  cut  into  6  or 
20,  there  would  have  appeared  6  or  20  different  objects^ 
di£ferently  situated. 
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DEFINITIONS   IN   OPTICS, 
QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 


Can  you  describe  the  stnicture  and 
uses  of  a  camera  obscura? — "WTiat 
things  are  necessary  to  obtain  an  in- 
teresting picture?  —  How  is  the  port- 
able camera  obscura  constructed  ? — Of 
what  does  the  magic  lantern  consist  ? 
—  How  are  the  figures  placed  for  the 


images  to  be  erect?  —  Tn  what  doM 
the  ma^c  lantern  differ  firom  the  phan- 
tasmagoria ? — In  the  latter  the  images 
appear  sometimes  to  be  receding  and  aft 
others  approaching ;  what  is  the  cause 
of  this  ?  —  Illustrate  the  nature  of  th« 
multiplying-glase  by  fig.  43. 


SOME  OF  THE  LEADING  DEFINITIONS  IN  OPTICS,  WHICH  IT  18 
BECOMMENDED  THAT  THE  PUPIL  SHOULD  COMMIT  TO 
MEMOBT. 

OPTICS. 

1.  Light  is  supposed  to  consist  of  inconceivably  small  particles,  radiating  ftora 
a  luminous  body. 

2.  Light  proceeds  in  straight  lines  firom  the  luminous  body.  It  traTels  at 
the  rate  of  al)out  200,000  miles  in  a  second  of  time. 

3.  The  intensity  of  light  decreases  as  the  square  of  the  distance  flmn  tbe 
luminous  body  increases. 

4.  When  light  strikes  obliquely  upon  a  surface,  it  is  so  reflected,  that  tbe 
angle  of  reflection  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence. 

6.  The  properties  of  mirrors  depend  on  reflected  light. 

G.  Whatever  suffers  the  rays  of  light  to  pass  through  it  is  called  a  medium. 

7.  All  transparent  fluids  are  called  media ;  and  the  more  transparent  the  body, 
the  more  perfect  is  the  medium. 

5.  When  rays  of  light  are  bent  out  of  their  course  on  entering  a  denser  or 
rarer  medium,  they  are  said  to  be  refracted.  ^ 

9.  When  light  passes  out  of  a  rarer  into  a  denser  medium,  it  is  drawn  towards 
the  perpendicular. 

10.  When  light  passes  from  a  rarer  to  a  denser  medium,  it  moyes  in  a  dlrectioii 
farther  from  the  perpendicular. 

1 1.  We  see  everything  in  the  direction  of  that  line  in  which  the  rays  approadi 
us  last. 

12.  Ilefraction  takes  place  in  all  kinds  of  glass ;  but  in  glass  that  is  thin  it  it 
generally  overlooked. 

13.  The  image  of  an  object  seen  in  water  always  appears  higher  than  the 
object  really  is. 

14.  We  cannot  Judge  of  distances  or  of  magnitudes  so  well  in  water  as  in 
air. 

15.  By  means  of  refVaction  the  sun  is  seen  every  clear  m<niiing  sereral  mi- 
nutes before  he  comes  to  the  horizon,  and  as  long,  after  he  sinks  beneath  it  ia 
the  evening. 

16.  Tlie  sun  is  never  seen  in  thaf  place  in  the  heavens  that  he  appears  to  be. 

1 7.  A  pencil  of  rays  is  any  numbor  that  proceed  from  a  point. 

18.  Parallel  rays  are  such  as  mo^e  always  at  the  same  distance  fktxm  each 
otlier. 

10.  A  lens  is  a  glass  ground  into  a  certain  form  to  collect  or  disperse  the  raya 
of  light. 

20.  The  force  of  the  heat  collected  in  the  focus  is  in  proportion  to  tbe  c 
heat  of  tlie  sun  as  t\ve  area  oli  X\\*i  s\«i%«.  \«.  to  the  area  of  tlie  focus. 

21.  As  an  object  appToac\\»ia  «k^»^\^ftx.\«i\x%,\^&^M^»W^^«^«^A^tc^^^.lt. 
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S3.  CoDTez  lanes  ecdleot  the  rays  of  ligbt,  or  make  them  converge  to  a  focui. 

St.  Ckmcaye  lenses  disperse  the  rays  of  light. 

84.  The  fbeos  of  a  double  convex  lens  is  at  the  distance  of  the  radius  of  con- 
▼eadty :  and  so  is  the  imaginary  focus  of  the  double  concave  lens. 

S6.  The  foons  of  the  plane  convex  is  at  the  distance  of  the  diameter  of  the 
convexity. 

86.  The  images  of  ot(}ect8  placed  beyond  the  focus  of  a  convex  lens  are  in- 
verted, and  real. 

37.  Light  is  composed  of  seven  colours. 

38.  The  rainbow  is  owing  to  the  separation  of  the  rays  of  light  intc  its  primlti\e 
odlours,  by  the  drops  of  falling  rain. 

39.  All  colours  are  supposed  to  exist  only  in  the  light  of  luminous  bodies. 

80.  We  Judge  of  the  colour  of  ol^ects  from  the  reflected  rays. 

81.  The  whiteness  of  paper  is  occasioned  by  its  reflecting  the  greatest  part  of 
all  the  rays  that  fall  upon  it. 

32.  Many  transparent  media  reflect  one  colour  and  transmit  another. 

88.  In  all  mirrors  the  angle  of  reflection  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence. 

84.  In  a  concave  mirror  the  image  is  less  than  the  object,  when  the  object  is 
more  remote  from  the  mirror  than  the  centre  of  concavity,  and  tlie  image  is  be- 
tween the  object  and  mirror. 

86.  If  the  otdect  is  in  the  centre,  then  the  image  and  object  will  coincide :  — 
if  nearer  the  glass  than  the  centre,  the  image  will  be  more  remote,  and  larger 
than  the  oliJect. 

86.  The  image  formed  by  a  concave  mirror  is  always  before  it,  except  when 
the  ot^fect  is  nearer  the  mirror  than  the  principal  focus. 

87.  The  human  eye  is  an  optical  instrument,  consisting  of  three  coats  and 
three  humours. 

88.  Tha  humours  of  the  eye  refract  the  rays  of  light  like  glass  lenses. 

89.  The  retina  receives  the  images  of  objects  produced  by  ref^i-action. 

40.  The  optic  nerve  conveys  to  the  brahi  the  sensations  produced  on  the 
retina. 

41.  Spectacles  are  intended  to  alter  the  durection  of  the  rays  of  light  and  bruig 
them  to  a  proper  d^ree  of  convergency. 

43.  Convex  glasses  are  used  when  the  eyes  are  too  flat,  and  concave  glasses 
ire  used  when  they  are  too  round. 

48.  Therearegenerally  two  rainbows  seen  at  the  same  ime.  The  bright  one 
is  prodnoed  by  one  reflection  and  two  refractions :  the  faint  one  is  occasioned  by 
two  reflections  and  two  refractions. 

44.  There  are  two  kinds  of  telescopes,  the  refracting  and  the  reflecting :  the 
former  depends  on  lenses  for  its  operation,  the  latter  chiefly  upon  mirrors. 

46.  Befiracting  telescopes  are  used  principally  for  viewing  terrestrial  ohjects : 
bsttlie  reflecting  telescope  is  used  for  astronomical  purposes. 

46.  Telescopes  in  general  represent  ob|}ects  to  be  nearer,  not  larger. 

47.  Aohromatic  telescopes  are  such  as  have  the  glasses  so  contrived  as  to  cor- 
rect the  unequal  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light. 

48.  IGeroscopes  are  instruments  for  viewing  very  small  objects.  They  appa- 
rently magnify  objects,  because  they  enable  us  to  see  them  nearer  without  de- 
Itraging  the  distinctness  of  vision. 

49.  The  single  microscope  consists  of  only  one  lens. 

60.  The  camera  obscura  is  contrived  to  exhibit,  in  a  room,  a  picture  of  a 
landsci^  or  other  objects  without. 

61.  The  magic  lantern  is  a  smstf  machine  intended  for  the  amusement  of  young 
persons,  by  magnifying  paintings  on  glass  and  throwing  their  images  on  a  white 
lereen  in  a  darkened  room. 

63.  The  phantasmagoria  is  a  kind  of  magic  lantern,  wYi\c\i  c&.^%fe%\^^  \s{>a:|^ 
to  be  throiro  upon  a  tbin  screen  of  silk  placed  between  t\vQ.\«xi\«xn.  «.\A^'<fift^^a^A'^« 
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MAGNETISM. 

FIRST    CONVERSATION 


r>F    THE      MAGNET     AND     ITS     PBOPERTIES 


FATHER— CHARLES ^JAMES. 

Father,  Tou  see  this  dark  mineral  body:  it  is  one  of  the 
oxides  of  iron;  and  you  know  it  has  the  property  of  attracting 
needles  and  other  small  iron  substances. 

Ja.  Yes;  it  is  called  a  loadstone,  leading- stone,  or  magnet. 
We  have  often  been  amused  with  it;  but  you  told  us  that  it 
possessed  a  much  more  important  property  than  that  of 
attracting  iron  and  steel. 

Fa,  This  is  what  is  called  the  directive  property ^  by  which 
mariners  are  enabled  to  conduct  their  vessels  through  the 
mighty  ocean  when  out  of  sight  of  land.  By  the  aid  of  this 
miners  also  are  guided  in  their  subterranean  inquiries,  and 
the  traveller  through  deserts  otherwise  impassable. 

Ch,  Were  not  mariners  unable  to  make  long  and  very 
distant  voyages,  before  this  property  of  the  magnet  was  dis- 
covered? 

Fa.  Yes:  then  they  contented  themselves  with  mere  coasting 
voyages;  seldom  trusting  themselves  from  the  sight  of  land. 

Ja,  How  long  is  it  since  this  great  discovery  was  first 
made? 

Fa,  Upwards  of  five  hundred  years:  but  it  is  not  possible 
to  ascertain,  with  any  degree  of  precision,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  it;  yet  Roger  Bacon  appears  to  have  discovered 
its  property  of  pointing  to  the  north. 

Ch,  You  have  not  told  us  in  what  the  discovery  consists. 

Fa,  When  a  magnet,  or  a  needle  rubbed  with  a  magnet,  is 
freely  suspended,  it  will  always,  and  in  all  places,  stand  nearly 
North  and  South. 
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CA.  Is  it  known  which  end  points  to  the  North,  and  which 
to  the  South? 

Fa.  Yes:  or  it  would  be  of  little  use:  each  magnet  and 
each  needle,  or  other  piece  of  iron,  that  is  made  an  artificial 
magnet  by  being  properly  rubbed  with  the  natural  magnet, 
has  a  North  end  and  a  South  end,  called  the  North  and  South 
poles;  to  the  former  a  mark  is  placed,  for  the  purpose  of 
distroguishing  it. 

Ja.  Then  if  a  ship  were  to  make  a  voyage  to  the  North, 
it  must  follow  the  direction  which  the  magnet  takes. 

Fa.  Yes:  and  if  it  were  bound  a  westerly  course,  the  needle 
always  pointing  North,  the  ship  must  keep  in  a  direction  at 
right  angles  to  the  needle.  Tn  other  words,  the  direction  of 
the  needle  must  be  across  the  ship. 

Ch.  Could  not  the  same  object  be  obtained  by  means  of 
the  Pole  Star? 

Fal  It  might,  in  a  considerable  degree,  provided  you  could 
always  insure  a  fine  clear  sky.  But  what  could  be  done  in 
cloady  weather,  which  in  some  latitudes  lasts  for  many  days 
together? 

Ch.  I  did  not  think  of  that. 

Fa.  Without  the  use  of  the  magnet,  no  persons  could  hav& 
Tentured  upon  such  voyages  as  those  to  the  West  Indies  and 
other  distant  parts:  the  knowledge,  thereibre,  of  this  instru^ 
ment  cannot  be  too  highly  prized. 

Ja.  Is  that  a  magnet  which  is  fixed  to  the  bottom  of  the 
globe,  and  by  means  of  which  we  set  the  globe  in  a  proper 
direction  wifii  regard  to  the  cardinal  points,  North,  South, 
East,  and  West? 

Fa.  This  is  called  a  Compass,  the  needle  of  wliich,  being 
rubbed  by  the  natural  or  real  magnet,  becomes  possessed  of 
the  same  properties  as  those  which  belong  to  the  magnet 
itself 

C%«  Can  any  iron  and  steel  be  made  magnetic? 
Fa.  They  can:  bars  of  iron  thus  prepared  are  called  arti-- 
ficial  magnets, 

Ja.  Will  these  soon  lose  the  properties  thus  obtained? 
Fa.  Artificial  magnets  will  retain  their  properties  almost 
any  length  of  time;  and,  since  they  may  be  rendered  more 
powerful  than  natural  ones,  and  can  be  made  of  any  form^ 
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they  are  generally  used;  so  that  the  natural  magnet  is  kept 
as  a  curiosity. 

Ch,  What  are  the  leading  properties  of  the  magnet? 

Fa»  (1.)  A  magnet  attracts  iron.  (2.)  When  placed  so  as 
to  be  at  liberty  to  move  in  any  direction,  its  north  end  points 
to  the  north  pole,  and  its  soul^  end  to  the  south  pole:  that  is 
called  the  polarity  of  the  magnet.  (3.)  When  the  north  pole 
of  one  magnet  is  presented  to  the  south  pole  of  another,  they 
will  attract  one  another.  But  if  the  two  souths  or  the  two 
north  poles  are  presented  to  each  other,  they  will  repeL  (4.) 
Wlien  a  magnet  is  so  situated  as  to  be  at  liberty  to  move  any 
way,  its  two  poles  do  not  lie  in  an  horizontal  direction:  it 
inclines  one  of  its  poles  towards  the  horizon,  and,  of  course, 
raises  the  other  pole  above  it:  this  is  called  the  incUmUion  or 
dip  of  the  magnet.  (5.)  Any  magnet  may  be  made  to  impart 
its  properties  to  iron  and  steel. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION 


What  is  the  principal  property  of  the 
magnet?  —  How  were  voyages  made 
before  the  magnet  and  its  properties 
were  known  ?  —  YHien  was  it  disco- 
vered?—  In  what  does  the  directive 
power  consist? — How  are  the  north 
and  south  poles  of  a  magnet  distin- 
guished ?  —  In  what  way  would  a  ma- 


riner be  directed  by  the  magnet,  if  he 
wished  to  sail  fh>m  any  port  in  a  dfafee- 
tion  due  west? — Would  not  the  pole 
star  be  sufficient  for  the  guidance  of 
ships  ?  —  What  is  a  compass  ? — What 
do  you  mean  by  artificial  magnets? — 
Tell  me  what  are  the  leading  proper- 
ties of  the  magnet. 


CONVERSATION  11. 


MAGNETIC    ATTRACTION    AND    REPULSION. 

Father,  Having  mentioned  the  several  properties  of  the 
magnet  or  loadstone,  I  intend,  at  this  time,  to  enter  more 
particularly  into  the  nature  of  magnetic  attraction  and  re- 
pulsion.— Here  is  a  thin  iron  bar,  eight  or  nine  inches  long, 
rendered  magnetic,  and  on  that  account  it  is  now  called  an 
artificial  magnet.  I  bring  a  small  piece  of  iron  within  a  little 
distance  of  one  of  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  and  you  see  it  is 
attracted  or  drawn  to  it. 

Ch.  Will  not  the  same  effect  be  produced  if  the  iron  bo 
presented  to  any  other  part  of  the  magnet? 

Fa.  The  attraction  is  strongest  at  the  poles,  and  it  di- 
minishes in  proportion  to  t\ia  ^^\^a\<i^\  ^'Ci  \i^t  vol  the  middle, 
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between  the  poles,  there  is  no  attraction,  as  jou  shall  see  by 
means  of  this  large  needle. 

Ja.  When  you  held  the  needle  near  the  pole  of  the  magnet, 
the  magnet  moved  to  the  needle;  which  looks  as  if  the  needle 
attracted  the  m^net. 

Fa.  So  it  does.  The  attraction  is  mutual,  as  is  evident 
from  the  following  experiment.  I  place  the  small  magnet  on 
a  piece  of  cork,  and  the  needle  on  another  piece.  Now  let 
them  float  on  water,  at  a  little  distance  from  each  other,  and 
you  will  observe  that  the  magnet  moves  towards  the  iron  as 
'much  as  the  iron  moves  towards  the  magnet. 

Ch,  If  two  magnets  were  put  in  this  situation,  what  would 
he  the  effect  produced? 

Fa.  If  poles  of  the  same  name  (that  is,  the  two  north,  or 
the  two  south)  be  brought  near  together,  they  will  repel 
one  another;  but  if  a  north  and  a  south  be  presented,  the 
same  kind  of  attraction  as  there  was  between  the  magnet  and 
needle  will  be  visible. 

Ja.  Will  there  be  any  attraction  or  repulsion  if  other 
bodies,  such  as  paper,  or  thin  slips  of  wood,  be  placed  between 
the  magnets,  or  between  the  magnet  and  iron? 

Fa.  Neither  the  magnetic  attraction  nor  repulsion  is  in 
the  least  diminished,  or  in  any  way  affected  by  the  interpo- 
sition of  any  kind  of  bodies,  except  iron.  Bring  the  magnets 
together  within  the  attracting  or  repelling  distance,  and 
hold  a  slip  of  wood  between  them,  they  both  come  to  the 
wood,  as  you  see. 

Ch,  You  said  that  iron  was  more  easily  rendered  magnetic 
than  steel.     Does  it  retain  the  properties  as  long  too? 

Fa.  If  a  piece  of  soft  iron  and  a  piece  of  hard  steel  be 
brought  within  the  influence  of  a  magnet,  the  iron  will  be 
most  forcibly  attracted;  but  it  will  almost  instantly 
lose  its  acquired  magnetism,  whereas  the  hard  steel 
will  preserve  it  a  long  time. 

Ja.  Are  magnetic  attraction,  and  repulsion  at  all 
like  what  we  have  sometimes  seen  in  electricity? 

Fa.  In  some  instances  there  is  a  great  similarity. 
For  example  (1.)  I  tie  two  pieces  of  soft  wire,  each 
to  a  separate  thread,  which  join  at  the  top,  and  let 
them  hang  freely  from  a  hook,  a?.     If  I  bring  the  ' 
north  end  of  a  magnetic  bar  just  under  tWm,  ^ovx     ^v^.  v? 
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will  see  the  wires  repel  one  another^  as  shown  in  the  figure 
hanging  from  z, 

Ch,  Is  that  occasioned  by  the  repelling  power  which  both 
wires  have  acquired  in  consequence  of  being  both  rendered 
magnetic  with  the  same  pole? 

Fa,  It  is:  and  the  same  thing  would  have  occurred  if  the 
south  pole  had  been  presented  instead  of  the  north. 

Ja,  Will  they  remain  long  in  that  position? 

Fa,  If  the  wires  are  of  very  soft  iron,  they  will  quickly 
lose  their  magnetic  power;  but  if  steel  wires  be  used,  such  as 
common  sewing  needles,  they  will  cx)ntinue  to  repel  each  other 
after  the  removal  of  the  magnet. 

Again:  I  lay  a  sheet  of  paper 
flat  upon  a  table,  and  strew  some 
iron  filings  upon  it.  I  now  lay 
this  small  magnet  amongst  them, 
and  give  the  table  a  few  gentle 
knocks,  so  as  to  shake  the  fiO^ngs; 
observe  now  in  what  manner  they  have  arranged  themselves 
about  the  magnet. 

Ch,  At  the  two  ends,  or  poles,  the  particles  of  iron  arrange 
themselves  into  lines,  a  little  sideways  they  bend,  and  then 
form  complete  arches,  reaching  from  some  point  in  the  northern 
half  of  the  magnet  to  some  other  point  in  the  southern  half. 
How  do  you  account  for  this? 

Fa,  Each  of  the  particles  of  iron,  by  being  brought  within 
the  sphere  of  the  magnetic  influence,  becomes  itself  magnetic, 
and  possessed  of  two  poles  and  consequently  disposes  itself 
in  the  same  manner  as  any  other  magnet  would  do,  and  also 
attracts  with  its  extremities  the  contrary  poles  of  other 
particles. 

Again:  If  I  shake  some  iron  filings  through  a  gauze  sieve, 
upon  a  paper  that  covers  a  bar  magnet,  the  filings  will  become 
\iiagnets,  and  will  be  arranged  in  beautiful  curves. 

Ja,  Does  the  polarity  of  the  magnet  reside  only  in  its  two 
ends? 

Fa,  No:  one  half  of  the  magnet  is  possessed  of  one  kind  of 
polarity,  and  the  other  of  the  other  kind;  but  the  ends,  or 
poles,  are  those  points  in  which  that  power  is  the  strongest; 
remember  that  —  "a  line  drawn  from  one  pole  to  the  other 
IS  cdled  the  axis  ot  t\ie  ixi«i^xi<6\.r 
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QUESTIOKS  FOB  BXAMINATION. 

Tn  what  parts  of  ilie  magnet  la  the  i  destroyed  or  diminished  by  the  inter- 
attraction  the  strongest? — Does  the  i  position  of  other  bodies? — Does  iron 
needle  attract  the  magnet,  as  well  as  !  or  steel  retain  the  magnetic  power  the 
the  magnet  attract  the  needle? —  What  longest  ? — Explain  the  nature  of  mag- 
experiment  will  prove  this? —  Do  netic  attraction  by  fig.  1.  —  To  what 
poles  of  tlie  same  name  attract  each  does  flg.  2  refer?  —  Wliat  is  the  axig 
other?— Is  the  magnetic  attraction     of  tlie  magnet? 


CONVERSATION  IH. 

THE  METHOD  OF  MAKING  MAGNETS THE  MARINER's  COMPASS. 

Father,  I  have  already  told  you  that  artificial  magnets, 
which  are  made  of  steel,  are  now  generally  used  in  preference 
to  the  real  magnet,  because  they  can  be  procured  with  greater 
ease,  may  be  varied  in  their  form  more  easily,  and  will  com- 
municate the  m^netic  virtue  more  powerfully. 

Ch,  How  are  they  made? 

Fa,  The  best  method  of  making  artificial  magnets  is, 
to  apply  one  or  more  powerful  magnets  to  pieces  of  hard 
steel,  taking  care  to  apply  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet  or 
magnets  to  that  extremiliy  of  the  steel  which  is  required  to 
be  made  the  south  pole,  and  to  apply  the  south  pole  of  the 
magnet  to  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  piece  of  steel. 

Ja.  Does  a  magnet,  by  communicating  its  properties  to 
other  bodies,  diminish  its  own  power? 

Fa»  No:  it  is  even  increased  by  it. — A  bar  of  iron,  three 
or  four  feet  long,  kept  some  time  in  a  vertical  position,  will 
become  magnetic;  the  lower  extremity  of  it  attracting  the 
south-pole,  and  repelling  the  north-pole.  But  if  the  bar  be 
inverted,  the  polarity  will  be  reversed. 

Ch.  Will  steel  produce  the  same  effects? 

Fa.  It  will  not.  The  iron  must  be  soft,  and  hence  bars  of 
iron,  that  have  been  long  in  a  perpendicular  position,  are  gene- 
rally found  to  be  magnetic,  as  fire-irons,  bars  of  windows,  &c. 
If  a  long  piece  of  hard  iron  be  made  red-hot,  and  then  left  to 
£0ol  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  line,  it  usually  becomes 
magnetic 

Striking  an  iron-bar  with  a  hammer,  or  rubbing  it  with  a 
file,  while  held  in  this  direction,  renders  it  magnetic.  An 
electric  shock,  and  lightning,  frequently  render  iroitLxasaj^^^^vu 
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Ja,  An  artificial  magnet,  you  say,  is  often  more  powerful 
than  tlie  real  one.  Can  a  magnet,  therefore,  communicate  to 
steel  a  stronger  power  than  it  possesses? 

Fa.  Certainly  not:  but  two  or  more  magnets,  joined  toge- 
ther, may  communicate  a  greater  power  to  a  piece  of  steel 
than  either  of  them  possesses  singly. 

Ch,  Then  you  gain  power  according  to  the  number  of 
magnets  made  use  of? 

Fa.  Yes:  very  powerful  magnets  may  be  formed  by  first 
constructing  several  weak  magnets,  and  then  joining  them 
together  to  form  a  compound  one,  and  to  act  more  powerfully 
upon  a  piece  of  steel. 

The  following  methods  are  among  the  best  for  forming  arti- 
ficial magnets: — 

1.  Place  two  magnetic  bars, 
A  and  B,  in  a  line,  so  that  the 
north  or  marked  end  of  one 
shall  be  opposite  to  the  south 
end  of  the  other,  but  at  such 
a  distance  that  the  magnet  c, 
to  be  touched,  may  rest  with 
its  marked  end  on  the  unmai'ked  eifll  of  b,  and  its  unmarked 
end  on  the  marked  end  of  a.  Now  apply  the  north  end  of  the 
magnet  l,  and  the  south  end  of  n,  to  the  middle  of  c,  the 
opposite  ends  being  elevated  as  in  the  figure.  Draw  l  and  d 
asunder  along  the  bar  c;  one  towards  a,  the  other  towards  b; 
preserving  the  same  elevation:  remove ld  afoot  or  more 
from  the  bar  when  they  are  off  the  ends,  then  bring  the  north 
and  south  poles  of  these  magnets  together,  and  apply  them 
again  to  the  middle  of  the  bar  c  as  before:  the  same  process 
is  to  be  repeated  five  or  six  times;  then  turn  the  bar,  and 
touch  the  other  three  sides  in  the  same  way,  and,  with  care, 
the  bar  will  acquire  a  strong  fixed  magnetism. 

2.  Upon  a  similar  principle,  two 
bars,  A  B,  c  D,  may  be  rendered  mag- 
netic. These  are  supported  by  two 
bars  of  iron;  and  they  are  so  placed 
that  the  marked  end,  b,  may  be  oppo- 
site to  the  unmarked  end,  i>:  then 
place  the  two  attracting  poles,  g  i,  on  c  Fig.  4. 

t\\Q>   middle   of  A  b,  ClS  \u  \\v«i  ^^>yv^,  \£vav\ii^  them  slowly 
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over  it  several  times.  The  same  operation  is  to  be  performed 
on  c  D,  having  first  changed  the  poles  of  the  bars,  and  then  oc 
the  other  faces  of  the  bars;  and  the  effect  is  accomplished. 

The  touch  thus  communicated  may 
be  further  increased  by  rubbing  the 
different  faces  of  the  bars  with  sets 
of  magnetic  bars,  disposed  as  in  fig.  5. 

i7a.  I  suppose  all  the  bars  should 
be  very  smooth?  

Fa,  Yes;  they  should  be  well  po-  Fig.  6. 

lished,  the  sides  and  ends  made  quite 
flat,  and  the  angles  exactly  square. 

There  are  many  magnets  made  in  the  shape  of  horse-shoes: 
these  are  called  horse-shoe  magnets,  and  they  retain  their 
power  very  long  by  applying  a  piece  of  iron  to  the  ends  when 
not  employed. 

Ch.  Does  that  prevent  the  power  from  escaping? 

Fa,  It  seems  so:  the  power  of  a  magnet  is  even  increased 
by  allowing  a  piece  of  iron  to  remain  attached  to  one  or  both 
of  its  poles.  Of  course,  a  single  magnet  should  always  be 
thus  left. 

Ja.  How  is  magnetisni  communicated  to  compass- needles? 

Fa,  Fasten  the  needle  down  on  a  board,  and  draw  mag- 
nets, about  six  inches  long,  in  each  hand,  from  the  centre  of 
the'  needle  outwards:  then  raise  the  bars  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  needle,  bring  them  perpendicularly  down 
on  its  centre,  and  draw  them  over  again,  repeating  this  opera- 
tion about  twenty  times,  and  the  ends  of  the  needle  will  point 
to  the  poles  contrary  to  those  that  touched  them. 

Ch,  I  remember  seeing  a  compass  when  I  was  on  board  a 
frigate  lying  off  Worthing;  the  needle  of  which  was  in  a  box, 
with  a  glass  over  it. 

Fa,  That  was  a  mariner's  compass,  which  consists  of  the 
box,  the  card  or  fly,  and  the  needle.  The  box  is  circular, 
and  is  so  suspended  as  to  retain  its  horizontal  position  in  all 
the  motions  of  the  ship.  The  glass  is  intended  to  prevent 
any  motion  of  the  card  by  the  wind:  the  card  or  fly  moves 
with  the  needle,  which  is  very  nicely  balanced  on  a  centre. 
It  may,  however,  be  noticed,  that  a  needle  which  is  accurately 
balanced  before  it  is  magnetized  will  lose  its  balance  by  being 
magnetized,  on  account  of  what  is  called  th^  dip  \  t\\^^^<^\fe  ^ 
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small  weight,  or  moveable  piece  of  brass,  is  placed  on  ona 
fdde  of  the  needle;  by  the  regulating  of  which  the  needle  w^U 
always  be  balanced. 

QUESTIONS  FOB  EXAMINATION, 

Why  are  artificial  magnets  generally  '  erfnl  than  a  real  one? — Can  yen.  by 
osed  in  prefierence  to  the  real  magnet?  I  means  of  the  figures  8,  4,  and  6, 
—  Can  you  describe  the  method  of  i  describe  the  methods  made  use  of  in 
maldng  magnets  ?  — By  oommimicating  1  forming  magnets  ? — Ydiat  advantage 
its  properties  to  other  bodies,  is  the  i  is  there  attaching  to  the  honeybee 
power  of  the  magnet  diminished? —  1  magnet^ — In  what  manner  is  mag 
Do  iron  bars  in  any  position  ever  be-  I  netism  commonieated  to  eompaai' 
come  magnetic  ? — What  is  the  reason  I  needles  ?  —  Of  what  does  the  mariMerli 
that  an  artificial  magnet  is  more  pow-  !  compass  consist « 


CONVERSATION  IV. 

OP   THE   VABIATION   OP   THE   COMPASS. 

Charles.  You  said,  I  think,  that  the  magnet  pointed  nearly 
North  and  South.  How  much  does  it  differ  from  that 
direction? 

Fa,  It  rarely  points  exactly  North  and  South;  and  the 
aeviation  from  that  line  is  called  the  variation  of  the  compass ; 
which  io  said  to  be  East  or  West. 

Ja,  Does  this  vary  at  different  times? 

Fa.  It  does:  and  the  variation  is  very  different  in  different 
parts  of  the  world.  The  variation  is  not  the  same  now  as  it 
was  half  a  century  ago;  nor  is  it  the  same  now  at  London  as 
it  is  at  Bengal  or  Kamtschatka.  The  needle  is  continually 
but  slowly  verging  towards  the  East  and  West. 

This  subject  was  first  examined  by  Mr.  Burrowes,  about 
the  year  1580,  and  he  found  the  vanation  then,  at  London, 
about  11°  ir  East.  In  the  year  1657  the  needle  pointed 
due  North  and  South:  since  which  the  variation  has  been 
gradually  increasing  towards  the  West;  and  in  the  year  1803 
it  was  equal  to  something  more  than  24**  West,  and  then  ad- 
vancing towards  the  same  quarter. 

Ch.  That  is  at  the  rate  of  something  more  than  ten  minutes 
each  year. 
£a.  It  is;  \)\xt  t\wi  axvnxiB^.  n w^\\^w  \s  not  regular:  it  la 
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one  year  than  another.  It  is  diflerent  in  the  several 
months,  and  even  in  the  hours  of  the  dav. 

Ja,  Therefore,  if  I  want  to  set  a  globe  due  North  and 
South,  to  observe  the  stars,  I  must  move  it  till  the  needle  in 
the  compass  points  to  24°  West. 

Fa*  Just  so:  and  mariners  knowing  this,  are  as  well  able 
to  sail  by  the  compass  as  if  it  pointed  due  North. 

Ok.  You  mentioned  the  property  which  the  needle  had  of 
iBffpmg^  after  the  magnetic  fluid  was  communicated  to  it.  Is 
thiit  always  the  same? 

Fa.  It  probably  is,  at  the  same  place.  It  was  discovered 
by  Robert  Norman,  a  compass- maker,  in  the  year  1576;  and 
he  then  found  it  to  dip  nearly  72°;  and,  fix)m  many  obser- 
vations made  at  the  Boyal  Society,  it  is  found  to  be  the  same. 

Ja.  Does  it  differ  in  different  places  ? 

Fa.  Yes:  in  the  year  1773  observations  were  made  on  the 
subject,  in  a  voyage  toward  the  north  pole,  and  from  these  it 
appears  that 

In  latitude  60°  18'  the  dip  was  75°  0' 
„  .,  70  45  „  „  77  52 
„  ,.  80  12  „  „  81  62 
„       „       80    27      „         .,        82       2i 

I  will  show  you  an  experiment  on  this  subject.  Here  is  a 
magnetic  bar  and  a  small  dipping  needle:  if  I  carry  the  needle 
suspehded  freely  on  a  pivot,  from  one  end  of  the  magnetic  bar 
to  the  other,  it  will,  when  directly  over  the  south  pole,  settle 
directly  perpendicularly  to  it,  the  north  end  being  next  to  the 
south  pole:  as  the  needle  is  moved,  the  dip  grows  less  and  less, 
and  when  it  comes  to  the  magnetic  centre,  it  will  be  parallel 
to  the  bar;  afterwards  the  south  end  of  the  needle  will  dip, 
and  when  it  comes  directly  over  the  north  pole,  it  will  be 
again  perpendicular  to  the  bar. 

Ch.  In  what  part  of  the  world  is  the  loadstone  found,  Papa? 

Fa.  Nearly  in  all  parts;  but  particularly  in  Sweden  and 
Norway;  in  China,  Arabia,  in  the  Isle  of  Elba,  and  in  the  Phi- 
lippine Isles. 

Ja.  Does  it  act  more  powerfully  in  its  natural  yc  in  its 
artificial  state? 

Fa.  Its  magnetism  may  be  concentraterl,  as  it  were^  «sv^ 
made  to  act  more  j^vfQvivXLy  by  means  o£  art.\^c\'ayT3aso^^x.^% 
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which,  as  we  have  before  observed,  are  produced  by  impr^- 
nating  steel  bars  with  the  magnetic  power,  so  that  the  natural 
magnets  are  now  of  little  value,  except  as  articles  of  curioflily. 
The  following  facts  are  deserving  of  recollection: — 

1.  Every  magnet  has  two  opposite  points,  called  poles. 

2.  A  magnet,  freely  suspended,  arranges  itself  so  that  these 
poles  point  nearly  North  and  South.  This  is  called  the  di- 
rective property,  or  polarity  of  the  magnet. 

3.  When  two  magnets  approach  each  other,  the  poles  of 
the  same  names  (that  is,  both  North  or  both  South)  repel  eadi 
other. 

4.  Poles  of  different  names  attract  each  other. 

6.  The  loadstone  is  an  iron  ore  naturally  possessing  mag- 
netism. 

6.  Magnetism  may  be  communicated  to  iron  and  steeL 

7.  A  steel  needle  rendered  magnetic,  and  fitted  up  in  a  box, 
so  as  to  move  freely  in  any  direction,  constitutes  the  mariner'a 
compass. 

Ch,  I  think  there  is  a  similarity  between  electricily  and 
magnetism. 

Fa,  There  is  a  considerable  analogy,  and  a  remarkable 
difference  also  between  magnetism  and  electricity. 

Electricity  is  of  two  sorts,  positive  and  negative;  bodies 
possessed  of  the  same  kind  of  electricity  repel  each  other,  and 
those  possessed  of  different  kinds  attract  each  other.  —  In 
Magnetism,  every  magnet  has  two  poles:  poles  of  the  same 
name  repel  each  other,  and  the  contrary  poles  attract  each 
other. 

In  Electricity,  when  a  body,  in  its  natural  state,  is  brought 
near  to  one  that  is  electrified,  it  acquires  a  contrary  electricity, 
and  becomes  attracted  by  it.  —  In  Magnetism,  when  an 
iron  substance  is  brought  near  one  pole  of  a  magnet,  it  acquires 
a  contrary  polarity,  and  becomes  attracted  by  it. 

One  sort  of  electricity  cannot  be  produced  by  itself.  —  In 
like  manner,  no  body  can  have  only  one  magnetic  pole. 

The  electric  fluid  may  be  retained  by  electrics;  but  it  per- 
vades conducting  substances.  —  The  magnetic  fluid  is  retained 
by  iron;  but  it  pervades  all  other  bodies. 

Magnets  attract  only  iron;  but  the  electric  fluid  attracCa 
bodies  of  every  sort. 
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The  electric  virtue  resides  on  the  surface  of  electrified 
bodies;  but  the  magnetic  is  internal. 

A  magnet  loses  nothing  of  its  power  by  magnetizing  bodies; 
but  an  electrified  body  loses  part  of  its  electricity  by  electri- 
fying other  bodies. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 


What  is  meant  hy  the  yariation  of 
Hie  oompan?  —  Is  this  different  at 
4|ffi»ent  times  and  places? — How  is  a 
S^iiote*  baring  a  compass  attached  to  it, 
to  he  set  due  north  and  sooth  ? — What 
is  meant  by  the  dipping  of  the  needle? 


—  Does  this  vary  in  different  places  ? — 
What  experiment  shows  this  property  ? 
Do  you  recollect  in  what  particulars 
electricity  and  magnetism  agree  ? —  In 
what  particulars  do  the  magnetic  and 
electric  powers  differ? 


SOME  OF   THE  LEADING   DEFINITIONS   OF   MAGNETISM,    WHICH   IT    IS 
.  BBCOMMENDED  THAT  THE  PUPIL   SHOULD   COMMIT   TO   MEMORr. 

1.  The  magnet  is  a  mineral  body  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  has  the  property 
3f  attracting  needles  and  otlier  small  iron  substances. 
>  S.  The  eaose  of  magnetism  is  unknown. 

8.  The  directive  property  of  the  magnet  is  that  by  which  manners  are  able  to 
amdnct  their  vessels  through  the  seas. 

"4.  The  magnet,  or  a  needle  rubbed  with  a  magnet  and  freely  suspended, 
tlways  points  nearly  north  and  south. 

i.  Every  magnet  has  two  poles. 

«.  Iron  and  steel  can  be  rendered  magnetic;   and  bars  thus  prepared  are 
lailBd  artificial  magnets. 

7.  Whem  two  magnets  are  brought  near  each  other,  their  poles  of  the  same 
ume  repel  each  other ;  but  poles  of  different  names  attract  each  other. 

8.  The  attraoti<m  is  stoongest  at  the  poles,  and  it  diminishes  in  proportion  to 
the  distanoe  of  any  part  nom  the  poles. 

9.  The  attraction  between  the  magnet  and  iron  is  mutual. 

10.  Magnetic  attraction  is  not  diminished,  or  in  any  way  affected  by  the  inter 
^MitkBi  of  any  kind  of  bodies,  except  iron. 

.  11.  The  earth  itself  is  supposed  to  be  a  great  magnet,  having  its  poles  near  to, 
tet  not  odnciding  with,  the  ends  of  the  imaginary  axis  on  which  it  turns. 

13.  The  magnet,  by  communicating  its  properties  to  other  bodies,  has  not  its 
mn  pdwer  diminished. 

15.  The  magnet  rarely  points  due  north  and  south,  and  its  deviation  from  that 
Bpe  is  eaUed  the  variation  of  the  compass. 

14.  The  yariation  of  the  compass  is  different  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  at 
different  periods  of  time,  and  even  at  different  hours  of  the  day. 

16.  The  dip  of  the  needle  was  discovered  by  Robert  Norman :  in  this  country 
i^  is  reckoned  about  73°. 

18.  Pore  iron  most  easily  receives  and  loses  magnetism. 

17.  Steel,  or  iron  combined  with  carbon,  retains  the  magnetic  properties  wheit 
Wmanicated  to  it. 
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INTRODUCTION  —  THE   EARLY  HISTORY  OF   SliECl 


FATHER CHARLES  —  JAMES. 

Father.  If  I  rub  briskly  this  stick  of  sealing-w) 
coat-sleeve,  or  on  a  piece  of  dry  flannel,  and  the 
within  an  inch  of  any  small  light  substance,  such  ai 
or  little  pieces  of  paper,  the  wax  will  attract  them 
will  spring  up  and  adhere  to  it. 

Ch.  I  think  T  have  heard  you  say  that  this  is  tl 
electricity,  but  I  know  not  what  electricity  is. 

Fa.  Nor  can  I  tell  you  its  precise  nature;  it  is, 
considered  a  fluid;  and  as  it  is  known  only  by  its  € 
many  other  agents  in  natural  sciences,  I  have  not  I 
tempted  to  bewilder  your  minds  with  useless  theori 
shall  I,  in  the  present  case,  attempt  to  say  what  tl 
fluid  is:  its  action  is  well  known:  it  seems  diffused 
portion  of  matter  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  a 
use  of  proper  means,  it  is  as  easily  collected  from  si 
bodies,  as  water  is  taken  from  a  river. 

J  a.  I  see  no  fluid  attached  to  the  sealing-wax 
have  rubbed  it. 
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Ch,  Water  must  have  been  known  ever  since  the  creation; 
andl  the  existence  of  the  air  could  not  long  remain  a  becret. 
But  who  discovered  the  electric  fluid,  which  is  not  at  all 
evident  to  the  sense,  either  of  sight  or  feeling? 

Fa,  Thales,  who  lived  six  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era,  was  the  first  who  observed  the  electrical  properties  of 
amber;  and  he  was  so  struck  with  the  appearances,  that  he 
supposed  it  to  be  animated. 

It  is  from  this  circumstance  of  amber  being  the  first  sub- 
stance which  exhibited  this  peculiar  property,  that  the  science 
waa  called  electricity^  being  derived  from  the  Greek  word 
decircn  {ii\EKTpov)j  "  amber." 
Ja,  Does  amber,  like  sealing-wax,  attract  light  bodies? 
Fa,  Yes:  and  there  are  many  other  substances,  as  well  as 
lliose,  that  have  the  same  power.     After  Thales,  the  first 
J  p^npn  we  read  of  who  noticed  this  subject,  was  Theophrastus. 
/Q^disoovered  that  tourmaline  has  the  power  of  attracting 
.  %ht  bodies.     It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  the  subject, 
r  thfyagh  so  extraordinary,  excited  much  attention  till  a.d.  1600, 
when  Dr.  Gilbert,  an  English  physician,  examined  a  great 
*j  yarietj  of  substances,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  how  far  they 
might  or  might  not  be  ranked  among  electrics, 
€lk.  What  is  meant  by  electrics  ? 

Fa,  Any  substance,  being  excited  or  rubbed  by  the  hand, 
:  or  by  a  woollen  doth,  or  other  means,  having  the  power  of 
:  attracting  light  bodies,  is  called  an  electric, 
:■-     Ja.  Is  not  electricity  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  kind  of 
*'  %ht»  and  with  sparks? 

JPo.  It  is:  of  which  we  shall  speak  more  at  large  hereafter. 

The  celebrated  Mr.  Boyle  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the 

first  persons  who  obtained  a  glimpse  of  the  electrical  light,  or 

.    who  seems  to  have  noticed  it,  by  rubbing  a  diamond  in  the 

dark.     But  he  little  imagined,  at  that  time,  what  astonishing 

t:  effects  would  afterwards  be  produced  by  the  same  power.    Sir 

Ji^  Isaac  Newton  was  the  first  who  observed  that  excited  glass 

.v  atlawited  light  bodies  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  on  which  it 

n:   was  rubbed. 

$■        Ch,  How  did  he  make  the  discovery? 
F         Fa,  Having  laid  upon,  the  table  a  round  piece  of  glass, 
%     about  two  inches  broad,  in  a  brass  ring,  by  which  it  was 
raised  from  the  table  about  the  eighth  of  an  moJcv,  ^\A  ^vXsrxw 
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rubbing  the  glass,  some  little  bits  of  paper,  which  were  under 
it,  were  attracted  by  it,  and  moved  very  nimbly  to  and  finun 
the  glass. 

Ch,  I  remember  standing  by  a  glazier  when  he  was  ce- 
menting; that  is,  rubbing  over  some  window-lights  with  oilp 
and  cleaning  it  off  with  a  stiff  brush  and  whiting;  and  the 
little  pieces  of  whiting  under  the  glass  kept  continuaily  leaping 
up  and  down,  as  the  brush  moved  over  the  glass. 

Fa,  That  was,  undoubtedly,  an  electrical  appearance;  bat 
I  do  not  remember  having  ever  seen  it  noticed  by  any  writer 
on  electricity.  To-morrow  we  shall  enter  into  the  practical 
part  of  the  subject;  and  I  doubt  not  that  the  expeiimente  in' 
this  part  of  science  wiil  be  as  interesting  as  those  in  any  otiier 
which  you  have  been  studying.  The  electric  light,  e^diibited 
in  different  forms;  the  various  signs  of  attraction  and  repol- 
sion  acting  on  all  bodies;  the  electric  shock,  and  the  discharge 
of  the  battery;  will  give  you  pleasure,  and  excite  your  admi- 
ration. 

The  electric  shock  was  discovered  at  Leyden,  in  1745, 
hence  the  name  "  Leyden  phial;"  the  first  discovery  of  the 
calorific  properties  of  the  electric  fluid,  and  that  it  would  fire 
spirits,  was  made  in  1756. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 


Mention  some  instances  of  electrical 
attraction.  —  Is  the  electric  fluid 
generally  diffUsed  and  readily  collected  ? 
—  Who  discovered  the  electric  fluid, 
and  on  what  bodies  was  it  first  ob- 
served?—  When  did  it  first  excite  at- 


tention?— What  is  meant  by  an  elec- 
tric ?  —  Who  was  the  first  person  that 
saw  the  electric  light?  —  What  di»- 
covery  did  Sir  I.  Newton  make  on  thii 
suttject  ?  —  To  what  is  that  analqgooa  ? 


CONVERSATION  11. 

OF   ELECTRIC    ATTRACTION    AND   REPUIiSION — ELECTRICS   AND 
CONDUCTORS. 

Father,  You  must  take  it  for  granted  for  a  little  time  (that 
is,  till  we  exhibit  before  you  experiments  to  prove  it)  that  the 
earth,  and  all  bodies  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  contain  a 
rertain  quantity  of  an  exceedingly  elastic  and  penetrating 
/Juid,  which  philosophers  call  the  electric  fluid. 

Ch,  You  say  a  ceTtaVn  o^^o^t^.   A&\\.VflfiL\\ftd? 
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Fa,  like  other  bodies,  it  undoubtedly  has  its  limits.  This 
glasa  will  hold  a  certain  quantity  of  water;  but  if  I  attempt 
to  pour  into  it  more  than  that  quantity,  a  part  will  flow  over. 
So  it  is  with  the  electric  fluid:  there  is  a  certain  quantity 
which  belongs  to  all  bodies;  and  this  is  called  their  natural 
quantity;  and  so  long  as  a  body  contains  neither  more  nor 
kes  thim  this  quantity,  no  sensible  eff*ect  is  produced. 

Ja.  Has  this  table  any  electricity  in  it? 

Fa,  Yes;  and  so  has  the  ink-stand,  and  everything  else  in 
the  room;  and  if  I  were  to  take  proper  means  to  put  more 
into  it  than  it  now  has,  and  you  were  to  put  your  knuckle  to 
ity  it  would  throw  it  out  in  the  shape  of  sjiarks. 

iJa,  I  should  like  to  see  this  done. 

Ck,  But  what  would  happen  if  you  should  take  away  some 
cf  Hb  natural  quantity? 

Fa,  Why,  then,  if  you  presented  any  part  of  your  body  to 
the  table,  as  your  knuckle,  a  spark  would  go  from  you  to  the 
table,  to  supply,  in  some  measure,  the  deficiency. 

Ja,  But,  perhaps,  Charles  might  not  have  more  than  his 
nataral  share;  and  in  that  case  he  could  not  spare  any. 

Fa,  True:  but  to  provide  for  this,  the  earth  on  which  he 
stands  would  lend  him  a  little  to  make  up  for  the  quantity  he 
parted  with  to  the  table. 

Ja,  This  must  be  an  amusing  study.  I  think  I  shall  like 
it  better  than  any  of  the  others. 

*  Fa,  Take  care  that  you  do  not  pay  for  the  amusement 
before  we  have  done. 

Here  is  a  glass  tube,  about  eighteen  inches  long,  and  per- 
haps an  inch  or  more  in  diameter.  I  will  rub  it  up  and  down 
quickly  on  my  arm,  the  cloth  on  which  is  dry  and  warm;  now 
you  will  see  that  if  I  present  it  to  these  fragments  of  paper,  ^ 
feather,  thread,  or  gold-leaf,  they  will  all  move  to  it.  That  is 
caUed  electrical  attraction, 

Ch,  They  spring  back  again  now;  and  now  they  return  to 
the  glass. 

Fa,  They  are,  in  fact,  alternately  attracted  and  repelled ; 
and  this  will  laat  several  minutes  if  the  glass  be  strongly  ex- 
cited. But  there  are  always  two  states  of  electricity  co- 
existent; thus  when  glass  is  rubbed  on  woollen  cloth,  the  glass 
aUracts  and  the  cloth  repels;  the  former  is  called  positive 
electrieitr*  and  the  latter  negative  electricity  \  ^o  ^^^  N^\«;ck. 
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light  bodies  are  attracted  by  excited  glass,  they  ore  repelled 
by  excited  sealing-wax,  and  contrarywise;  whence  the  two  are 
said  to  be  in  opposite  electric  states;  which  gives  rise  to  the 
terms  vitreous  electricity,  which  answers  to  the  positiYey  and 
resinous  electricity,  which  answers  to  the  n^ative.  I  will 
rub  the  glass  again.  Present  your  knuckle  to  it  in  several 
parts,  one  after  another. 

Ja,  What  is  that  snapping?  I  feel  something  like  the 
pricking  of  a  pin. 

Fa,  The  snapping  is  occasioned  by  little  sparks  which 
come  from  the  tube  to  your  knuckle;  and  these  give  the  sen- 
sation of  pain. 

We  will  go  into  a  dark  room  and  repeat  the  experiment 

Ch.  The  sparks  are  evident  enough  now;  but  I  do  not 
know  where  they  can  come  from. 

Fa.  The  air  and  everirthing  is  full  of  the  fluid  which 
appears  in  the  shape  of  sparks;  and  whatever  be  the  causey 
which  I  do  not  attempt  to  explain,  the  rubbing  of  the  glass 
Avith  the  hand  collects  it;  and  having  now  more  than  its 
natural  share,  it  parts  with  it  to  you,  or  to  me,  or  to  any  one 
else  who  may  be  near  enough  to  receive  it. 

c  a.  Will  any  other  substance,  besides  the  coat-sleeve  on 
your  arm,  or  the  hand,  excite  the  tube? 

Fa.  Yes,  many  others;  but  flannel  or  woollen  doth  are 
the  best;  these  are  called  the  rubbers.  The  glass  tube,  or 
whatever  is  capable  of  being  thus  excited,  is  called  the  electric. 

Ch.  Are  not  all  sorts  of  solid  substances  susceptible  of  ex- 
citation? 

Fa.  You  may  rub  this  poker,  or  the  round  ruler  for  ever, 
without  obtaining  an  electric  spark  from  them. 

Ja.  But  you  said  one  might  get  a  spark  from  the  mahogany 
table,  if  it  had  more  than  its  share. 

Fa.  So  I  say  you  may  have  sparks  from  the  poker  or  ruler, 
if  they  possess  more  than  their  common  share  of  the  electric 
fluid. 

Ch.  How  do  you  distinguish  between  bodies  that  can  be^ 
and  those  that  cannot  be,  excited? 

Fa.  The  former,  as  I  have  told  you,  are  called  electrics  or 
non-conductors,  as  the  glass  tube;  the  latter,  such  as  the 
f)oker,  the  ruler,  your  body,  and  a  thousand  other  substances, 
are  denominated  cond^lctor8. 
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Ck,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  the  reason  of  the  distinction. 
because  I  shall  be  more  likely  to  remember  it. 

Fa,  When  you  held  your  knuckle  to  the  glass  tube,  you 
ll9d  several  sparks  from  the  different  parts  of  it:  but  if  I,  by 
any  means,  overcharged  a  conductor,  such  as  this  poker,  all 
tiie  electricity  would  come  away  at  a  single  spark;  because 
the  superabundant  quantity  flows  instantaneously  from  every 
part  to  that  point  where  it  has  an  opportunity  of  escaping. 
I  will  illustrate  this  by  an  experiment.  . 
-  Ja.  Do  you  call  the  glass  tube  a  rwri-conductor  because  it 
does  not  suffer  the  electric  fluid  to  pass  from  one  part  of  it  to 
another? 

Fa,  I  do.  Silk,  if  dry,  is  a  non- 
ecmductor.  With  this  skein  of  sewing- 
silk  I  will  hang  the  poker,  or  any  other 
iiM^  substance,  a,  to  a  hook  in  the 
i^iHng,  or  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  so 
as  to  be  about  twelve  inches  from  it: 
tmdemeath,  and  near  the  extremity, 
tire  some  small  substances,  as  bits  of 
paper,  &c.  I  will  excite  the  glass 
tube  and  present  it  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  poker. 

Ch,  They  are  aU  attracted:  but  now 
you  takie  away  the  glass  they  are  quiet. 

Fa,  It  is  evident  that  the  electric 
fluid  passed  from  one  part  of  the  tube 
through  the  poker,  which  is  a  con- 
ductor, to  the  paper,  and  attracted  it.  ■^^'  ^* 
If  the  glass  be  properly  excited,  you  may  take  sparks  from 
the  poker. 

Ja,  Would  not  the  same  happen,  if  another  glass  tube  were 
placed  instead  of  the  poker? 

Fa,  You  shall  try. — Now  I  have  put  the  glass  in  the  place 
of  the  poker.  Let  me  excite  the  other  tube  as  much  as  I  will, 
no  effect  can  be  produced  on  the  paper;  there  are  no  signs  of 
electrical  attraction;  which  shows  that  the  electric  fluid  wiU 
not  pass  through  glass. 

Ch,  What  would  have  happened  if  any  conducting  substance 
had  been  used^  instead  of  silk,  to  suspend  tha  yeow  Y^kjst^ 

^a.  If  I  had  suspended  the  poker  vjit'Vi  ^^  vnss^fsXiS^C^iiSssss!;^^ 
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String,  the  electric  fluid  would  all  have  passed  away  through 
it;  and  there  would  have  been  no  appearances  of  electricity  at 
the  end  of  the  poker,  or,  if  any,  they  would  have  been  very 
trifling. 

You  may  vary  these  experiments  till  you  make  yourselves 
perfect  with  regard  to  the  distinction  between  conductorB  and 
non-conductors.  Sealing-wax  is  a  non-conductor,  and  may 
be  excited  as  the  glass  tube  so  as  to  produce  similar  effiecta 
I  will  give  you  a  Hst  of  candttctors  and  non-eonductcfrSy  d]s«' 
posed  according  to  the  order  of  their  perfection;  beginning  in- 
each  list  with  the  most  perfect  of  their  class:  thus,  glass  isa- 
better  non-conductor  or  electric  than  amber;  and  gold  a 
better  conductor  than  silver: — 


TABLE. 


NON-COin>UCTORS. 


Glass  of  all  kinds. 

All  precious  stones:  the  most  transpa- 
rent the  hest. 

Amber. 

Sulpliur. 

All  resinous  substances. 

Wax  of  all  kinds. 

Silk  and  cotton. 

Feathers,  wool,  and  hair. 

Paper;  loaf  sugar. 

Air,  when  quite  dry. 

Oils  and  metallic  oxides. 

Ashes  of  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances. 

Most  hard  stones:  and 

Earthj  when  quite  dry. 


CONDUOMMtS. 


All  the  metals,  in  the  itoUowliig  ordflr»<* 

Gold;  silver; 

Copper;  platina; 

Brass;  iron; 

Tin;  quicksUver; 

Lead. 

Solution  of  metallic  salts. 

Metallic  ores. 

Charcoal. 

Animal  fluids. 

Water,  and  other  fluids,  excem^  oiL 

Ice;  snow. 

Most  saline  substances. 

Earthy  substances. 

Smoke;  steam. 


QUESTIONS  FOB  EXAMINATION. 


What  is  supposed  to  be  the  nature 
of  the  agent  producing  the  phenomena 
of  electricity? — Can  substances  con- 
tain more  than  a  certain  quantity  of 
the  electric  fluid  ?  —  Does  every  sub- 
stance possess  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
electric  fluid?  —  In  what  cases  are 
sparks  obtained  firom  any  bodies? — 
Fcr  what  purpose  is  a  glass  tube  used 


in  this  science?  —  What  is  meant  \if 
attraction  and  repulsion  in  this  sdenoe? 

—  In  what  way  is  the  eleotrie  fluid  col- 
lected ?— Explain  the  distinction  be- 
tween electrics  and  oondoctors. — ^Whai 
other  name  is  there  for  electrics  P^- 
Explain  the  experiment  shown  by  ll|r«  1« 

—  Examine  the  table. 
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CONVEESATION  ILL  ' 

OP     THE     ELECTEICAL     MACHINE. 

FiUher.  I  will  now  explain  to  70U  the  construction  of  the 
elbectrical  machine,  and  show  jou  how  to  use  it. 

Soon  after  the  electric  fluid  engaged  the  attention  of 
mefi  of  science,  they  began  to  contrive  the  readiest  methods 
of  collecting  large  quantities  of  it.  By  rubbing  this  stick  Ox 
settliiig'Wax,  I  can  collect  a  small  portion.  If  I  excite  or  rub 
the  glass  tube  I  get  still  more.  The  object  therefore  was,  to 
iirrent  a  machine,  by  which  the  largest  quantities  could  be 
collected,  with  as  little  trouble  and  expense  as  possible. 

Ja,  You  get  more  electricity  from  the  tube  than  from  the 
sealing-wax,  because  it  is  five  or  six  times  as  large.  By  in- 
creasing the  size  of  the  tub§,  I  suppose  you  would  increase  the 
quantity  of  the  electric  fluid. 

Fa,  That  is  a  natural  conclusion.  But  if  you  look  to 
the  table  of  non-conductors,  which  I  made  out  yesterday,  you 
will  see  that,  had  the  wax  been  as  large  as  the  glass  tube,  it 
would  not  have  collected  so  much  of  the  electric  fluid;  because, 
in  its  own  nature,  it  is  not  so  good  an  electric. 

Ch.  By  the  table,  glass  stands  as  the  most  perfect  electnc: 
but  there  are  several  substances  between  it  and  wax;  all  of 
which  are,  I  believe,  more  perfect  electrics  than  wax. 

Fa.  Certainly:  electricians,  therefore,  had  no  doubt  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  substance:  they  fixed  on  glass;  which,  being 
easily  melted  and  blown  into  aU  sorts  of  forms,  is,  on  that 
account,  very  valuable. 

The  most  common  form 
now  used  is  that  of  a  glass 
cylinder,  from  five  or  six 
inches  in  diameter,  to  ten  or 
twelve  in  length.  Here 
one  completely  fitted  up. 
Tlie  cylinder,  ab,  is  about 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  and 
twelve  in  length.  This  I 
turn  round  in  the  frame- 
work with  the  handle  x>  c.  r\g.  1. 

Ja.  What  is  the  piece  of  black  silk,  k,  ioY*^ 
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Fa.  The  cylinder  would  be  of  no  use  without  a  mbber:  on 
which  account  you  see  the  glass  pillar,  e  s,  which,  being  ce- 
mented  into  a  piece  of  hard  wood,  is  made  to  screw  into  the 
bottom  of  the  machine.  On  the  pillar  is  a  cushion,  to  which 
is  attached  the  piece  of  black  silk.  The  cushion  is  generally 
made  of  soft  leather,  and  stuffed  with  horse  hair  or  wool,  just 
as  the  cushions  of  chairs  are  made. 

Ch,  And  I  perceive  the  cushion  is  made  to  press  hard 
against  the  glass. 

Fa.  This  pressure,  when  the  cylinder  is  turned  round 
quickly,  acts  precisely  like  the  rubbing,  of  the  tube  on  the 
woollen  doth,  though  in  a  still  more  perfect  manner.  I  will 
turn  it  round. 

Ja,  I  do  not  see  much  sign  of  electricity  yet. 

Fa,  No:  the  machine  is  complete;  but  it  has  no  meaog  of 
collecting  the  fluid  from  the  surrounding  bodies:  for»  yoa  see^ 
the  cushion  or  rubber  is  fixed  on  a  glass  pillar;  and  glass  will 
not  conduct  the  electric  fluid. 

Ch.  Nevertheless,  by  turning  round,  it  shows  some  signs 
of  attraction. 

Fa,  Every  substance  in  nature,  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, possesses  a  portion  of  tlds  fluid;  and  therefore  the 
signs  which  are  now  evident  arise  from  the  small  quantity 
existing  in  the  rubber  itself,  and  the  atmosphere  lliat  im- 
mediately surrounds  the  machine. 

Ch,  Would  the  case  be  different,  if  the  rubber  were  fixed 
on  a  conducting  substance,  instead  of  glass? 

Fa,  It  would.  But  there  is  a  much  easier  method:  I  will 
hang  this  brass  chain  on  the  cushion  at  b,  which,  being  several 
feet  long,  lies  on  the  table,  or  on  the  floor;  and  this^  you 
perceive,  is  connected,  by  mean?  of  other  objects,  with  the 
earth,  which  is  the  grand  reservoir  of  the  electric  fluid.  Now 
see  the  effect  of  turning  round  the  cylinder.  But  I  most 
make  every  part  of  it  diy  and  rather  warm,  by  rubbing  it 
with  a  dry  warm  cloth. 

Ja,  It  is  indeed  very  powerful.     What  a  crackling  noise  it 


Fa,  Yes;  now  shut  the  window-shutters. 

Ch,  The  appearance  is  very  beautiful:  the  flashes  from  the 
silk  dart  all  round  the  cylinder. 

Fa,  I  will  now  \)im^  \ft  t\ia  ^i^^der  the  tin  conductor,  l, 
which  is  also  placed  on  %.  ^'as.^  \?C\«x,"«  '^>%^^\sL^^ftfe^yfflA5si  ?» 
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Ja,  What  is  the  use  of  the  points  in  the  tin  conductor? 

Fa,  They  are  intended  to  collect  the  fluid  from  the  cylin- 
d^.  I  will  turn  the  cylinder;  and  now  hold  your  knuckle 
^vrithin  four  or  five  inches  of  the  conductor. 

€%.  The  painful  sensations  which  these  sparks  occasion 
proTe  that  the  electric  fluid  is  a  very  powerdil  agents  when 
collected  in  large  quantities. 

Fa.  To  show  you  the  nature  of  conducting  bodies,  I  will 
now  throw  another  brass  chain  over  the  conductor;  so  that 
mie  end  of  it  may  lie  on  the  floor.  See,  now,  if  you  can  get 
sny  sparks  while  I  turn  the  machine. 

Ja.  No^  none,  however  near  I  put  my  knuckle.  Does  it 
all  run  away  by  the  chain? 

Fa.  It  does:  a  piece  of  brass  or  iron  wire  would  do  as  well; 
and  so  would  any  conducting  substance  which  touched  the 
<Sonductor  with  one  end,  and  the  floor  with  the  other.  Your 
"body  would  do  as  well  as  the  chain.  Place  your  hand  on  the 
conductor  while  I  turn  round  the  cylinder:  and  let  your 
Ikrother  bring  his  knuckle  near  the  conductor. 

Ch.  I  can  get  no  spark. 

Fa.  It  runs  through  your  brother  to  the  earth;  and  you  see 
'that  hfs  body  is  a  conductor,  as  well  as  the  chain.  With  a 
▼ery  little  contrivance,  I  can  take  sparks  from  you  or  James, 
as  well  as  you  did  from  the  conductor. 

Ja.  I  should  like  to  see  how  that  is  done 

Fa.  Here  is  a  small  stool,  having  a  mahogany  top  and  glass 
legs.  If  you  stand  on  it,  and  put  your  hand  on  the  conductor, 
the  electricity  will  pass  from  the  conductor  to  your  body. 

Ch.  Will  the  glass  legs  prevent  it  from  running  from  him 
to  the  earth? 

Fa.  They  will:  and  therefore  what  he  receives  from  the 
conductor,  he  will  give  off  to  any  of  the  surrounding  bodies,  or 
to  you,  if  you  bring  your  hand  near  enough  to  any  part  of  him. 

Ja.  The  sparks  are  more  painful  when  coming  through  my 
clothes,  than  when  I  received  them  on  my  bare  hand. 

Fa.  You  understand,  I  hope,  this  process. 

Ch.  By  means  of  the  chain  trailing  on  the  ground,  the 
electric  fluid  is  collected  from  the  earth  on  the  gl^s  cylinder, 
which  gives  it,  through  the  points,  to  the  conductor.  From 
this  it  may  be  conveyed  away  again  by  means  of  other  con- 
ductors. 

J^a,  Whenever  a  body  is  supportfti  ox  ^x«^«oX«^  ^^\siL 
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touching  the  earth,  or  communicating  with  it,  hj  means  of 
glass  or  other  non-conducting  substances,  it  is  said  to  be 
insulated.  Thus,  a  body  suspended  on  a  silk  thread  is  in- 
sulated; and  so  is  any  substance  that  stands  on  glass,  or  resin, 
or  wax,  provided  that  these  be  in  a  dry  state;  for  moisture 
will  conduct  away  the  electric  fluid  from  any  charged  body.  - 

QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 


For  what  is  the  electrical  machine 
used? — Explain  the  parts  as  repre- 
sented in  fig.  2.  —  How  does  the 
cushion  act? —  What  connects  the 
machine  with  the  surrounding  bodies  ? 
—  What  is  the  grand  reservoir  of  the 
electric  fluid?  —  How  is  the  electric 


fluid  collected  fit>m  the  cylinder?— 
What  proof  is  there  that  the  eleetrie 
fluid  is  a  y«y  powerftal  agent  ? — How 
are  electrical  sparks  taken  ftam  the 
human  body  ?  —  What  prevents  it  iiom 
running  to  the  earth  ?  — ^  What  is 
meant  by  insulating  a  body? 


CONVERSATION  IV 

OF    THE    ELECTKICAL    MACHINE COtUinued, 

Charles,  What  is  that  shining  stuff  which  I  saw  you  put 
on  the  rubber  yesterday? 

Fa,  It  is  called  amalgam:  the  rubber,  by  itself,  would  pro- 
duce a  very  slight  excitation;  but  its  power  is  greatly  increased 
by  laying  upon  it  a  little  of  this  amalgam,  which  is  made  of 
quicksilver,  zinc,  and  tinfoil,  with  a  little  tallow  or  mutton 
suet:  the  best  amalgam  is  that  recommended  by  Mr,  Singer, 
which  is  composed  of  one  ounce  of  tin  melted  with  two  ounces 
of  zinc,  and  this  in  a  state  of  fluidity  is  to  be  mixed  with  six 
ounces  of  mercury,  and  the  whole  well  triturated  in  a  wooden 
mortar  till  cold.  It  is  now  to  be  made  into  a  fine  powder, 
and  mixed  with  enough  hog's  lard  to  form  it  into  a  paste: 

Ja,  Is  there  any  art  required  in  using  this  amalgam? 

Fa,  When  the  rubber  and  silk  flap  are  very  clean  and  dry, 
and  in  their  place,  then  spread  a  little  of  the  amalgam  upon  a 
piece  of  leather,  and  apply  it  to  the  under  part  of  the  glass 
cylinder,  while  it  is  revolving  from  you.  By  this  application 
particles  of  the  amalgam  will  be  carried  by  the  glass  itself  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  rubber,  and  will  increase  the  excitation- 

Ch,  1  think  I  once  saw  a  globe,  instead  of  a  cylinder,  for 
an  electrical  machine. 

Fa,  You  mig\it:  gAoVi^a  ^et^w^^^Wore  cylinders;  but  the 
latter  are  the  most  coiwemetsX.  o^  xlti&N:^^.   '\>QR»TStfs^^^«»«- 
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erfol  electrical  machines  are  fitted  with  fiat  plates  of  glass. 
In  OUT  erperiments,  we  shall  be  content  with  the  cylinder, 
which  will  answer  every  purpose  of  explaining  the  principles 
of  the  science. 

Ja.  As  I  was  able  to  conduct  the  electricity  from  the  tin 
conductor  to  the  ground,  could  I  likewise  act  the  part  of  the 
chain  by  conducting  the  fiuid  from  the  earth  to  the  cushion? 

Fa.  Undoubtedly:  I  wiU  take  off  the  chain,  and  now,  you 
keep  your  hand  on  the  cushion,  while  I  turn  the  handle. 

Ja.  I  see  the  machine  works  as  well  as  when  the  chain 
was  on  the  ground. 

Fa.  Keep  your  present  position;  but  stand  on  the  stool 
with  glass  legs;  by  which  means  all  communication  is  now  cut 
off  between  the  cushion  and  the  earth:  in  other  words,  the 
cushion  is  completely  insulated,  and  can  only  take  from  you 
what  electricity  it  can  get  from  your  body.  Go,  Charles,  and 
shake  hands  with  your  brother. 

Ch.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  machine  had  taken  all  the 
electricity  from  him;  for  he  gave  me  a  smart  spark. 

Fa.  You  are  mistaken:  he  gave  you  nothing;  but  he  took 
a  spark  from  you. 

Ch.  I  stood  on  the  ground.  I  was  not  electrified.  How, 
tiben,  could  I  give  him  a  spark? 

Fa.  The  machine  had  taken  from  your  brother  the  elec- 
tricity that  was  in  his  body,  and  by  standing  on  the  stool, 
(that  is,  by  being  insulated,)  he  had  no  means  of  receiving 
any  more  from  the  earth,  or  any  surrounding  objects:  the 
moment,  therefore,  you  brought  your  hand  near  him,  the 
electricity  passed  from  you  to  him. 

Ch.  I  certainly  felt  the  spark;  but  whether  it  went  out  of, 
or  entered  into  my  hand,  I  cannot  tell.  Have  I,  then,  less 
than  my  share  now? 

Fa.  No:  what  you  gave  to  your  brother,  was  supplied 
immediately  from  the  earth.  Here  is  another  glass-legged 
stool.  Stand  on  this  at  the  distance  of  a  foot  or  two  from 
ybur  brother,  who  still  keeps  his  place.  I  will  take  the  elec- 
tricity from  him  by  turning  the  machine;  and,  as  he  stands 
on  the  stool,  he  has  now  less  than  his  share.  But  you  have 
your  natural  share,  because,  though  you  also  are  insulated, 
yet  you  are  out  of  the  influence  of  the  machine.  Exter^d^ 
therefore,  your  hand,  and  give  him  a  paxt  oi  \\i^  O^^^Nx%r. 
HvM  that  is  in  you. 
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Ch,  I  have  given  him  a  spark. 

Fa.  And  being  yourself  insulated,  70a  have  now  less  than 
your  natural  quantity;  to  supply  which,  you  shall  hav6  some 
from  me.  Give  me  your  hand.  Why,  you  draw  it  back 
without  my  touching  it. 

Ch.  I  did;  but  it  was  near  enough  to  get  a  strong  spark 
from  you. 

Fa,  Whsn  a  person  has  less  electrici^  than  hiB  ziatun^ 
share,  he  is  said  to  be  electrified  ndnuSy  ( — )  or  ne^tiydyi 
but  if  he  has  more  than  his  natural  shar^  he  is  said  to  h^ 
electrified  phiSy  {A- )  or  positively. 

Ja,  Then,  before  Charles  gave  me  the  spark,  I  was  elec- 
trified minus,  and  when  he  had  given  it  me,  he  was  minus 
till  he  received  it  from  you. 

Fa,  Certainly.  Suppose  you  stand  on  a  stool,  and  hddf 
the  rubber,  and  Charles  stand  on  another  stool,  and  touch  this 
prime  conductor  l,  while  I  turn  the  machine;  which  of  yon 
will  be  plus,  and  which  minus  electrified? 

Ja,  I  shall  be  minus,  because  I  give  to  the  rubber:  and 
Charles  will  be  plus,  because  he  receives  from  the  conductor 
what  I  gave  to  the  rubber,  and  which  is  carried  by  the 
cylinder  to  the  conductor. 

Fa.  You  then  have  less  tlian  your  share,  and  your  brother 
has  more  than  he  ought  to  have.  Now,  if  I  get  another  glass- 
legged  stool,  I  can  take  from  Charles  what  he  has  too  much, 
and  give  it  to  you  who  have  too  little. 

Ch,  Is  it  necessary  that  you  should  be  insulated  for  this 
purpose? 

Fa,  By  being  insulated,  I  may  perhaps  carry  back  to  James 
the  very  electricity  which  passed  from  him  to  you.  But  if  I 
stand  on  the  ground,  the  quantity  which  I  take  from  you  will 
pass  into  the  earth,  because  I  cannot,  unless  I  am  insulated, 
retain  more  than  my  natural  share. 

Ja,  And  is  the  quantity  I  have  received  from  you  likewise 
instantaneously  supplied  by  the  earth? 

Fa,  It  is.  Let  us  make  another  experiment,  to 
show  that  the  electric  fluid  is  taken  from  the 
earth.  Here  are  some  little  balls  made  of  the  pith 
of  elder:  they  are  put  on  thread,  and  being  very 
Jight,  are  well  adapted  to  our  purpose. 

While  the  chain  \a  on  \Xv^  ^I^ys^^si\v^  ^xvd  I 
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work  the  macliine,  you  must  bring  the  balls  near  the  con- 
ductoTy  by  holding  the  thread  at  d. 

Jo.  Thej  are  attracted  by  it;  and  now  the  two  balls  repel 
each  other,  as  in  the  figure  x. 

Fa.  I  ought  to  have  told  you,  that  thr^  upper  part,  d,  of  the 
thread  is  silk,  by  which  you  are  aware  that  the  balls  are  insu- 
ktod;  as  silk  is  a  non-conductor.  I  will  take  the  chain  from 
die  cushion,  and  put  it  on  the  conductor,  so  as  to  allow  it  to 
hang  on  the  ground,  while  I  turn  the  machine.  Will  the 
balls  be  affected  now,  if  you  hold  them  to  the  conductoj^ '^      ^ 

Jfo.  No.  •^ 

/  Fa.  Take  them  to  the  cushion. 

Ck.  They  are  attracted  and  repelled  now,  by  being  brought 
near  the  cushion,  as  they  were  before,  by  being  carried  to  the 
donductor. 

JFo.  Yes;  and  you  may  now  take  sparks  from  the  cushion 
as  you  did  from  the  conductor:  in  both  cases  it  must  be  evident 
tbat  the  electric  fluid  is  brought  from  the  earth. 
.'  Some  machines  are  furnished  with  two  conductors;  one  of 
which  is  connected  with  the  cushion;  the  other  such  as  we 
have  described.  Turn  the  cylinder,  and  both  conductors 
will  be  electrifled;  but  any  substance  brought  within  the  in- 
fltience  of  these  wiU  be  attracted  by  one  of  the  conductors, 
and  repelled  by  the  other:  and  if  a  chain  or  wire  be  made  to 
oonnect  the  two  together,  neither  will  exhibit  any  electric 
appearances:  they  seem,  therefore,  to  be  in  opposite  states. 
Accordingly,  electricians  say  that  the  conductor  connected 
with  the  cushion  is  negatively  electrified,  and  the  other  posi" 
Ucefy  electrified,  and  substances  are  accordingly  called  either 
cfec^-positiYe  or  electro-negative  bodies. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 


What  it  the  composition  of  amal- 
gam, and  for  what  is  it  used? — Ex- 
plain the  mode  in  which  sparks  are 
aoHTef  ed  ftom  one  to  another.  —  How 
to  apenomaid  to  be  electrifled  who  has 


less  of  the  fluid  than  his  natural  share? 
— How,  when  he  has  more  ^  —  Explain 
the  experiment  of  the  pith  balls,  fig.  8. 
—  For  what  are  two  conductors  used 
in  some  machines? 
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CONVERSATION  V 

OF   ELECTRICAL   ATTRACTION    AND   REPULSION. 

James,  What  is  this  large  roll  of  sealing-wax  for? 

Fa.  As  I  mean  to  explain,  this  morning,  the  principles  of 
electrical  attraction  and  repulsion,  I  have  brought  out,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  electrical  machine,  the  long  glass  tube,  and  a  roB- 
of  sealing-wax,  about  fifteen  inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  a' 
quarter  in  diameter. 

Ch,  Are  they  not  both  electrics,  and  capable  of  being  ex- 
cited? 

Fa,  Yes:  but  the  electricity  produced  by  exciting  them  ha»* 
contrary  properties. 

Ja,  There  are  then  two  kinds  of  electricities,  I  suppoee? 

Fa,  I  will  show  you  an  experiment  before  I  attempt  td 
give  any  theoretical  exposition.  I  will  excite  the  glass  tube 
and  Charles  shall  excite  the  wax.  Now,  you  bring  tibe  pith- 
balls,  which  are  suspended  on  silk,  to  the  tube:  they  are  sud- 
denly drawn  to  it;  and  now  they  are  repelled  from  one 
another,  and  likewise  from  the  tube;  for  you  cannot  easily 
make  them  touch  it  again:  —  but  take  them  to  the  excited 
wax. 

Ja,  The  wax  attracts  them  very  powerfully:  now  they  fall 
together  again;  and  appear  in  the  same  state  as  when  they 
were  brought  to  the  excited  tube. 

Fa,  Rej^eat  the  experiment  again  and  again;  because  from 
this,  two  different  theories  have  been  formed.  One  of  which 
is,  that  there  are  two  electricities,  called  by  some  philosophers 
the  vitreous  or  positive  electricity,  and  the  resinous  or  negative 
electricity. 

Ch,  Why  are  they  called  vitreous  and  resinous  f 

Fa,  The  word  vitreous  is  from  the  Latin,. and  signifies  any 
glass?/  substance;  and  the  word  resinous  is  used  to  denote 
that  the  electricity  produced  by  resins,  wax,  &c.,  possesses 
different  qualities  from  that  produced  by  glass. 

Ja,  Is  it  not  natural  to  suppose  that  there  are  two  electri- 
cities, since  the  excited  wax  attracts  the  very  same  bodies 
that  the  excited  glass  repels? 

Fa,  It  may  be  as  e^?>\\y  ^x^lained,  by  supposing  that  every 
body,  in  its  natural  stale,  ^o%'s>e"saft!&  ^  ^^Vvaj^i.  ^iwitity  of  \ho 
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olectric  fluid;  and  if  a  part  of  it  be  taken  awaj,  it  endeavours 
to  get  it  firom  other  bodies;  or  if  more  be  thrown  upon  it 
than  its  natural  quantity,  it  yields  it  readily  to  other  bodies 
that  come  within  its  influence. 

Ch.  I  do  not  understand  this. 
.'  F«.'If  I  excite  this  glass  tube,  the  electricity  which  it 
«i;lubit3  is  supposed  to  come  from  my  hand;  but  if  I  excite 
ttie  roll  of  wax  in  the  same  way,  the  effect  is,  according  to 
t^. -theory,  that  a  part  of  the  electric  fluid,  naturally  belong- 
ing to  the  wax,  passes  from  it  tlirough  my  hand  to  the  earth: 
■Hji  the  wax  being  surrounded  by  the  air,  which,  in  its  dry 
state,  is  a  non-conductor,  remains  exhausted,  and  is  ready  to 
%l^  aparks  from  any  body  that  may  be  presented  to  it. 

Ja.  Can  you  distinguish  that  the  sparks  come  from  the 
glabs-to  the  hand:  and,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  hand  to  the 

ei.J^  No;  the  velocity  with  which  light,  and,  of  course,  the 
dMtrio  spark,  moves,  renders  it  impossible  to  say  what  course 
]l2^^4l^es;  but  I  shall  show  you  other  experiments  which  seem 
Ipr- justify  this  theory:  and  as  nature  always  works  by  the 
B^tnplest  means,  it  seems  more  consistent  with  her  usual  ope- 
Mions  that  there  should  be  one  fluid  rather  than  two,  pro- 
vided that  known  facts  can  be  equally  well  accounted  for  by 
Otie  as  by  two. 

i'.Ch*  Can  you  account  for  all  the  leading  facts  by  either 
theory? 
:  Fa.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

You  saw  when  the  pith  balls  were  electrified,  they  repelled 
one  another.  It  is  a  general  principle  in  electricity,  that  two 
bodies*  having  more  than  their  natural  share  of  the  electric 
flnidy  will  repel  one  another.  But  if  one  have  more,  and  the 
otjier  less  than  its  share,  they  will  attract  one  another. 

Ja,  How  is  this  shown? 

\Fa.  I  will  hold  this  ball,  which  is  insulated  by  a  silk 
thread,  to  the  conductor,  and  you,  Charles,  do  the  same  with 
the  other.     Let  us  now  bring  them  together. 

iG&.  I  perceive  we  cannot:  they  fly  from  one  another.     • 
~Fa,  I  will  hold  mine  to  the  insulated  cushion,  and  you 
shall  hold  yours  to  the  conductor,  while  the  machine  is  turned* 
ngw  I  suspect  they  will  attract  one  another. 
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Ja,  They  do,  indeed. 

Ch,  The  reason  is  this,  I  suppose:  the  cushion,  and  what- 
ever is  in  contact  with  it,  parts  with  a  portion  of  its  electri- 
city; but  the  conductor  and  the  adjoining  bodies  have  moiie 
than  their  share;  therefore,  the  ball  applied  to  the  cushion, 
being  negatively  electrified,  will  attract  the  one  connected 
with  the  conductor,  which  is  positively  electrified. 

Fa,  Here  is  a  tuft  of  feathers,  which  I  will  stick  in  a 
small  hole  in  the  conductor:  now  see  what  happens  to  then 
when  I  turn  the  cylinder. 

Ja.  They  all  endeavour  to  avoid  each  other,  and  stlmd 
erect,  in  a  very  beautiful  manner.  Let  me  take  a  spark  from 
the  conductor.     Now  they  fall  down  in  a  mcmient. 

Fa,  When  I  turned  the  wheel,  they  all  had  more  Uan 
their  share  of  the  electric  fluid,  and  therefore  they  rep^ed 
one  another;  but  the  moment  the  electricity  was  taken  away, 
they  fell  into  their  natural  position.  A  large  plume  of  fei- 
thers,  when  electrified,  grows  beautifully  turgid,  expanding 
its  fibres  in  all  directions;  and  they  collapse  when  the  deetri- 
city  is  taken  ofil 

Ja,  Could  you  make  the  hairs  on  my  head  repel  one 
another? 

Fa,  Yes,  I  could,  indeed.  Stand  on  the  glass-^legged  stool, 
and  hold  the  chain  that  hangs  on  the  conductor  in  your  hand, 
while  I  turn  the  machine. 

Ch,  Now  your  hairs  stand  all  on  end. 

Ja,  And  I  feel  something  like  cobwebs  over  my  face. 

Fa,  There  are,  however,  no  cobwebs:  but  that  is  a  sensa- 
tion which  a  person  always  experiences  if  he  is  highly  elec- 
trified.  Hold  the  pith  ball,  Charles,  near  your  brother's  face. 

Ja,  It  is  attracted  in  the  same  manner  as  it  was  before 
with  the  conductor. 

Fa,  Hence  you  may  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  all 
liglit  substances  coming  within  the  influence  of  an  electrified 
body  are  attracted  by  it,  whether  electrified  positively  or 
negatively. 

€h.  Because  they  are  attracted  by  the  positive  electricity 
to  receive  some  of  the  superabundant  quantity;  and  by  the 
negative,  to  give  away  some  that  they  possess. 
Fa,  Just  so:  and  Yi\ieti  they  have  received  as  much  ad 
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they  can  contain,  they  are  repelled  by  the  electrified  body 
X)ke  same  thing  may  be  shown  in  various  ways.  Having  ex- 
Cited  this  glass  tube,  either  by  rubbing  it  several  times  on 
the  doth  of  my  coat  sleeve,  or  by  means  of  a  piece  of  flannel, 
I  will  bring  it  near  this  small  feather.     See  how  quickly  it 

Tt^rings  to  the  glass. 

Ja.  It  does,  and  sticks  to  it  too. 

JFek.  You  will  observe  that,  after  a  minute  or  two,  it  will 
ihav^  taken  as  much  electricity  from  the  tube  as  i^  can  hold; 
when  it  will  suddenly  be  repelled,  and  spring  to  the  nearest 

:omdaotor;  upon  which  it  will  discharge  the  superabundant 

:4to9tricity  that  it  has  acquired. 

«/a.  I  see  it  is  now  going  to  the  ground — that  being  the 

.Marest  oonducton 

r-r:jRm  I  will  prevent  itj  by  holding  the  electrified  tube  be- 
|imMSi4t  and  the  floor.  You  see  how  unwilling  it  is  to  come 
ag|u|i  in  contact  with  the  tube:  by  pursuing  it,  I  can  drive 

•id^wJbere  I  please  without  touching  it. 

' .\.4Jk^  That  is,  because  the  glass  and  the  feather  are  both 
loaded  with  the  same  electricity. 

^.jFcL^  Let  the  feather  touch  the  ground,  or  any  other  con- 
dnctor,  and  you  will  see  that  it  will  spring  to  the  tube  as 

/jsimlfly  as  it  did  before. 

I  will  suspend  this  brass  plate,  which  is  about  %n^  inches 
in  diameter,  to  the  conductor;  and  at  the  distance  of  three  or 
four  inches  below  I  will  place  some  small  feathers,  or  bits  of 
paper  cut  into  the  figures  of  men  and  woM«*5n.  They  lie  very 
qiiiet  at  present:  but  observe  their  motions  as  soon  as  I  turn 
4be  wheel. 
.   V<r.  They  appear  to  represent  dancing  figures;  they  jump 

-^np  to  the  plate  and  down  again. 

Fa,  The  same  principle  is  evident  in  all  these  experiments. 

':The  nj^r  plate  has  more  than  its  own  share  of  the  electric 

'  ftud,  which  attracts  the  little  figures.     As  soon  as  they  have 

•  xeeeived  a  portion  of  it,  they  go  down  to  give  it  to  the  lower 
plate;  and  so  it  will  continue  till  the  upper  plate  is  divested 
of  Its  superabundant  quantity. 

.  I  will  take  away  the  plates,  and  hang  a  chain  on  the  con- 
ductor, the  end  of  which  shall  lie  in  several  folds  in  a  glass 
tambler:  if  I  turn  the  machine,  the  electric  fluid  will  xww 
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through  the  chain^  and  will  electrify  the  inside  of  the  glaw. 
This  being  done,  I  will  then  turn  it  quicklj  over  eight  or  ten 
small  pith  balls,  which  lie  on  the  table. 

Ch.  That  is  avery  amusing  sight  How  they  jump  aboatl 
They  serve  to  carry  the  electricity  from  the  glass  to  the 
table. 

Fa,  If,  instead  of  the  lower  metal  plate,  I  hold  in  my  han^ 
a  pane  of  dry  and  dean  glass,  by  the  comer,  the  paper  figure^ 
or  pith  balls,  wiU  not  move,  because,  glass  being  a  non-ccm- 
ducting  substance,  it  has  no  power  of  carrying  away  the 
superabundant  electricity  from  the  plate  suspended  from  the 
conductor.  But,  if  I  hold  the  glass  flat  in  my  hand,  the 
figures  wiU  be  attracted  and  repelled:  which  shows  that  the 
electric  fluid  will  pass  through  thin  glass.  I  yoU  here  give 
you  a  list  of  a  few  substances  which  take  vitreous  electricity 
if  rubbed  with  the  body  immediately  following  i%  but  resinoss 
electricity  if  rubbed  with  the  one  immediately  preceding. 


The  back  of  a  cat. 
Smooth  glass. 
Woollen  cloth 
Feathers. 


Wooa 
Paper. 

Silk. 


Now  take  down  on  paper  the  following  results,  and  com- 
mit them  to  memory. 

1.  If  two  insulated  pith  balls  be  brought  near  the  con- 
ductor, they  will  repel  each  other. 

2.  If  an  insulated  conductor  be  connected  with  the  cushion, 
and  two  insulated  pith  balls  be  electrified  by  it,  they  will 
repel  each  other. 

3.  If  one  insulated  ball  be  electrified  by  the  prime  con- 
ductor, and  another  by  the  conductor  connected  with  the 
cushion,  they  will  attract  each  other. 

4.  If  one  ball  be  electrified  by  glass,  and  another  by  wax, 
they  will  attract  each  other. 

5.  K  one  ball  be  electrified  by  a  smooth,  and  another  by  a 
rough  excited  glass  tube,  they  will  attract  one  another. 

QUESTIONS  FOE  EXAMINATION. 

Explain  the  nature  of  vitreous  and  I  of  the  electric  spark  be  traced?—  Is  it 
desiuous  electHoity,  and  why  they  are  the  more  natural  tlieory  that  there 
so  called.  —  How  are  the  two  kinds  of  I  should  be  one  or  two  electric  fluids?  — 
electricity  explained? — CMit\\e(io>Mrefe\0\i.^iXv^  %>x5f^«v\\QBL  oC  oue  fluid  ouly. 
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MB  tiwflMBts  be  aoooonted  for?  — H- 
JHlMVle  tlitowith  tbepithbaUs.— How 
Is  toe  experiment  of  the  toft  of  fea- 
i&era  explained  ?  —  How  is  the  hair  on 
the  head  affected  by  electricity? — What 
pnHeolar  tensation  does  an  electrified 
fiCfson  iisoaUy  feel? —  What  is  the  ge- 
neral nde  on  this  subject?  — How  do 
yon  show  that,  when  a  body  has  re- 
t#T«d  as  much  electricity  as  it  can  con- 
tain»  it  will  be  repelled  by  another 
electrified  body?—  How  is  the  expe- 


riment of  the  dancing  flgares  explain* 
ed? — Wliat  will  happen  if  twoinsn* 
lated  pith  balls  be  brought  near  the 
electrified  conductor  of  a  machine? — 
In  what  case  niill  pith  balls  repel  each 
other?  — In  what  cases  will  there  be  - 
an  attraction  between  them  f — What 
will  be  the  result  if  one  pith  ball  be 
electrified  with  wax  and  another  with 
glass? — Will  the  result  be  the  same 
if  the  balls  be  electrified,  one  with 
smooth  and  another  with  rough  glass" 


CONVERSATION  VI. 


OP   ELECTRICAL   ATTRACTION   AND   REPULSION. 

}';  Father.  I  will  show  you  another  instance  or  two  of  the 
eSbcts  of  electrical  attraction  and  repulsion. 

IMs  apparatus  consists  of  three  beUs 
suspended  from  a  brass  wire;  the  two 
outer  ones  by  small  brass  chains ;  the    ^ 
middle  bell,  and  the  two  clappers,  x  x,  ^T 
are  suspended  on  silk.  From  the  middle  (t| 
bdl  there  is  a  chain,  n,  which  goes  to 
the  table,  or  any  other  conducting  sub- 
stance.    The  bells  are  now  to  be  hung 
by  c  on  the  conductor,  and  the  electrical 
machine  to  be  put  in  motion. 
--  Jir.  The  clappers  go  from  bell  to  bell,  and  make  very  pretty 
music:  how  do  you  explain  that? 

Fa.  The  electric  fluid  nms  down  the  chains  a  and  b  to  the 
beHs,  A  b:  these,  having  more  than  their  natural  quantity, 
attract  the  clappers,  x  x,  which  take  a  portion  from  a  and  b, 
and  carry  it  to  the  centre  bell,  n;  and  this,  by  means  of  the 
chain,  conveys  it  to  the  earth. 

Ch.  Would  not  the  same  effect  be  produced  if  the  clappers 
were  not  suspended  by  silk  ? 

Fa.  Certainly  not:  nor  will  it  be  produced  if  the  chain  be 
taken  away  from  the  bell  n,  because  then  there  is  no  way  left 
to  carry  off  the  electric  fluid  to  the  earth. 

Another  amusing  experiment  is  thus  shown: — Let  there  be 
two  wires  placed  exactly  one  above  another,  and  ^?a:^lVi\*AVi5^ 
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upper  one  must  be  suspended  from  the  amductor;  the  dtiier 
is  to  communicate  with  the  table:  a  light  image,  placed  be- 
tween these,  will,  when  the  conductor  is  electrified^  appear 
like  a  rope-dancer. 

This  piece  of  leaf  brass  is  called  the  eLeebrieJiih:  oone  end 
is  a  sort  of  obtuse  angle;  the  other  is  acute.  If  the  laige  enil 
be  presented  towards  an  electrified  conduotOTy  it  will  adhoe 
to  it,  and^  from  its  wavering  motion,  appear  to  be  animated. 

This  property  of  attraction  and  r^ulcdon  has  led  to  tltt 
inventions  of  many  instruments  called  electix»Det«ra. 

J  a.  Is  not  an  electrometer  a  machine  to  measure  the  stafength 
of  the  electricity? 

Fa.  Yes;  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  simple; 
and  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  repulsion  which 
takes  place  between  two  bodies  in  a  state  of  elec- 
trification. It  consists  of  a  slender  rod,  tenni- 
nated  by  a  pith  ball  hanging  parallel  to  the  stem, 
but  turning  on  the  centre  <^  a  wooden  or  iron 
semicircle,  so  as  to  keep  close  to  its  graduated 
limb.  This  is  fitted  to  a  hole  in  the  conductor, 
and  the  more  the  conductor  is  electrified,  the  far-  j,.  ^ 
ther  will  the  ball  fly  firom  the  stem;  and  the 
number  of  degrees  described  by  the  index  conveys  some  ides 
of  the  quantity  of  electricity. 

Ch,  If  the  circular  part  be  marked  with  degreeis,  you  may 
ascertain,  I  suppose,  pretty  accurately,  the  strength  of  any 
given  charge? 

Fa,  Yes,  you  may;  but  you  see  how  fast  the  air  carries 
away  the  electricity:  it  scarcely  remains  a  single  moment  in 
the  place  to  which  it  was  repfelled.  Two  pith  balls  may  be 
suspended  parallel  to  one  another,  on  silken  threads,  and  ap- 
plied to  any  part  of  an  electrical  machine;  and  they  will,  by 
their  repulsion,  serve  for  an  electrometer;  for  they  will  repel 
each  other  in  proportion  to  the  power  given  to  the  machine. 

Ja,  Has  this  any  advantage  over  the  other? 

Fa.  It  serves  to  show  whether  the  electricity  be  negati\e 
or  positive:  for  if  it  be  positive,  the  threads  will  fall  together 
again,  if  you  apply  an  excited  stick  of  sealing-wax;  but  if  it 
be  negative,  excited  sealing-wax,  or  resin,  or  sulphur,  w 
even  a  rod  of  glass,  the  polish  of  which  is  taken  offj  will 
make  them  recede  fanh^r. 
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There  10  another  kind  of  electrical  machine,  called  the 
Plate  Machine,  invented  by  Dr.  Fryenbourg,  and  which  has 
Mibsequenilj  been  much  improved,  especially  by  Cuthbertson. 
It  consists  of  a  circular  plate  of  glass,  revolving  in  a  vertical 
position,  on  an  axis  passing  horizontally  and  at  right  angles 
thronigh  its  centre:  it  is  rubbed  by  two  pairs  of  cushions,  one 
abonre  aiid  one  below,  attached  to  the  frame,  and  so  regulated 
as  to  employ  an  elastic  pressure  on  the  circumference  of  the  • 
^te,  which  each  pair  embraces  with  the  necessary  force;  a 
brass  condactor,  with  branching  extremities,  is  attached  at 
right  angles  to  the  pairs  of  cushions,  and  is  supported  by 
a  glass  stem;  while  pointed  wires  are  affixed  to  the  extre- 
mities of  the  branches,  to  collect  the  electricity  from  the 
fbte.  This  machine,  however,  is  more  expensive  than  the 
other,  and  more  liable  to  accidents. 

'  We  have  now,  perhaps,  said  enough  respecting  electrical 
attraction  and  repulsion,  at  least  for  the  present:  1  wish  you, 
however,  to  commit  the  following  results  to  your  memory: — 

L  Bodies  electrified  positively  repjel  each  other. 

XL  Bodies  electrified  negatively  repel  each  other. 

Ch.  Do  you  mean,  that  if  two  bodies  have  either  more  or 
less  of  the  electric  fiuid  than  their  natural  share,  they  will 
fepel  each  other  if  brought  sufficiently  near? 

Fa.  Exactly  so. 

in.  Bodies  electrified  by  contrary  powers — ^that  is,  two 
bodies,  one  having  more,  and  the  other  less  than  its  natural 
share — attract  each  other  very  strongly. 

rV.  Bodies  that  are  electrified  attract  light  substances 
which  are  not  electrified. 

l^iese  are  facts  which,  I  hope,  I  have  made  sufficiently 
evident  to  you.  To-morrow  we  will  describe  what  is  usually 
caUed  the  "Leyden  Phial.*' 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 


Bypjfti"  the  experiment  of  the  bells. 
— What  do  you  mean  by  the  electric 
llih? — For  what  is  an  electrometer 
Med  ? — Look  to  fig.  5,  and  explain  the 


of  the  instrument.  —  Uow  is  it  j  other? 


discovered  whether  electricity  is  nega* 
tive  or  positive  ?  —  When  do  electrified 
bodies  repel  each  other  ? — Under  what 
circumstances  do   they   attract  each 
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CONVERSATION  VIL 

OF   THE   LETDEN   PHIAL,   OR  JAB. 

Father,  I  will  take  away  the  wires  and  the  ball  from  the 

conductor,  and  then  remove  the  latter  an  inch  or  two  farther 

from  the  cylinder.     If  the  machine  acts  strongly,  bring  an 

'  insulated  pith  ball  (that  is,  one  hanging  on  silk;  to  the  end 

of  the  conductor  nearest  to  the  glass  cyHnder. 

Ch,  It  is,  I  perceive,  immediately  attracted. 

Fa.  Carry  it  to  the  other  end  of  the  conductor,  and  see 
what  happens. 

Ch.  It  is  attracted  again,  but  I  thought  it  would  have  been 
repelled. 

Fa.  Then,  as  the  ball  was  electrified  before,  and  is  still 
attracted,  you  are  sure  that  the  electricity  of  the  two  ends  of 
the  conductor  is  differently  named;  ti^t  is,  one  is  phi$,  and 
the  other  minus.  ^ 

J  a.  Which  is  the  positive,  and  which  the  negative  end? 

Fa.  That  end  of  the  conductor  which  is  nearest  to  the 
cylinder  becomes  possessed  of  an  electricity  diflferentfrom  that 
of  the  cylinder  itself. 

Ja.  Do  you  mean,  that  if  the  cylinder  is  positively  elec- 
trified, the  end  of  the  conductor  next  to  it  is  negatively 
electrified? 

Fa.  I  do:  and  this  you  may  see  by  holding  an  insTilated 
pith  ball  between  them. 

Ch.  Yes:  it  is  now  very  evident;  for  the  ball  fetches  and 
carries,  as  we  have  seen  it  before. 

Fa.  What  you  have  seen  with  regard  to  the  conductor  is 
equally  true  with  respect  to  non-conducting  bodies.  Here  is 
a  common  glass  tumbler,  if  I  throw  into  it  a  greater  portion 
of  electricity  than  it  naturally  possesses,  and  hold  it  in  my 
hand,  or  place  it  on  any  conducting  substance,  as  the  table,  a 
part  of  the  electric  fluid,  that  naturally  belongs  to  the  outside, 
will  make  its  escape  through  my  body. 

Ch.  Let  me  try  it. 

Fa.  But  you  must  be  careful  not  to  break  the  glass 

Ch,  I  will  hang  the  chain  on  the  conductor,  and  let  the 
other  end  lie  on  the  bottom  of  the  glass;  and  James  will  turn 
the  machine. 
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Fa.  You  must  also  take  care  that  the  chain  does  not  touch 
the  edge  of  the  glass;  because  thereby  the  electric  fluid  would 
run  from  one  side  of  it  to  the  other,  and  spoil  the  experiment. 

Ja.  If  I  have  turned  the  machine  enough,  take  the  chain 
QQt,  and  trj  the  two  sides  with  the  insulated  pith  ball. 
.   (7A.  Whiat  is  this?     Something  has  pierced  through  my 
a^ms  and  shoulders. 

i]Fcu  That  is  a  trifling  electrical  shock,  which  you  might 
have  avoided,  if  you  had  waited  for  my  directions. 

Ch,  Indeed  it  was  not  trifling:  I  feel  it  now. 

Fa.  This  leads  us  to  the  Leyden  Phial,  or  Jar,  so  called, 
because  the  discovery  was  first  made  at  Leyden,  in  Holland, 
aqd  by  means  of  a  phial  or  small  bottle. 

"  ja.  Was  it  found  out  in  the  same  manner  as  Charles  has 
just  discovered  it? 

fa.  Nearly  so:  Cuneus,  a  Dutch  philosopher,  was  holding 
a  glass  phial  in  his  hand,  about  half  filled  with  water;  but  the 
gides  above  the  water,  and  the  outside  was  quite  dry;  a  wire 
also  hung  from  the  conductor  of  an  electrical  machine  into 
th9  water. 

,Ja.  Did  that  answer  to  the  chain? 

Fa.  Yes;  and,  like  Charles,  he  was  going  to  disengage  the 
'^^^  with  one  hand,  as  he  held  the  bottle  in  the  other,  and 
ivas  surprised  and  aJbrmed  by  a  sudden  shock  in  his  arms,  and 
through  his  breast,  which  he  had  not  the  least  expected. 

Ch.  I  do  not  think  there  was  anything  to  be  alarmed  at. 

Fa.  The  shock  which  he  felt  was  probably  something 
severer  than  that  which  you  have  just  experienced:  but  the 
terror  was  evidently  increased  by  coming  so  completely  un- 
expected. 
.:"Wlien  Muschenbroeck  first  felt  the  shock,  which  resulted 
t^nn  a  thin  glass  bowl,  and  very  slight,  he  wrote  to 
Eeaumur,  that  he  felt  himself  struck  in  his  arms,  shoulders, 
and  breast,  so  violently,  that  he  lost  his  breath,  and  was  two 
whole  days  before  he  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  blow. 
Ch,  Perhaps  he  meant  the  fright? 

Fa.  Terror  seems  to  have  been  the  effect  of  the  shock:  for 
he  adds,  "  I  would  not  take  a  second  shock  for  the  whole 
kingdom  of  France." 

Ninkler,  an  experimental  philosopher  at  Leipsic,  describes 
the  shock  as  having  given  him  convvxlsiouS)^  ^u^l  ^V<i"5>;s\sh&'^^ 
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in  his  head,  such  as  he  should  feel  if  a  large  stone  were  ou 
it;  and  he  had  reason  to  dread  a  fever,  to  prevent  which  he 
put  himself  on  a  course  of  cooling  medicines.  "  Twice,"  says 
he,  "  it  gave  me  a  bleeding  at  the  nose,  to  which  I  am  not 
subject,  and  my  wife,  whose  curiosity  surpassed  her  fears, 
received  the  shock  twice,  and  found  herself  so  weak,  that 
she  could  scarcely  walk:  nevertheless,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  she  received  another  shock,  which  caused  a  bleeding  at 
the  nose." 

Ja,  Is  this  called  the  Leyden  Phial? 

Fa,  It  is.  They  are  now  made  in  this  man- 
ner. B  A  is  a  thin  glass  jar,  covered  both  inside 
and  out  with  tin-foil  about  three  parts  of  the 
way  up,  as  far  as  oj. 

Ch,  Does  the  outside  covering  answer  to  the 
hand,  and  the  inside  covering  to  the  water? 

Fa,  Yes:  the  piece  of  wood  z  is  placed  on  the 
top,  merely  to  support  the  brass  wire  and  knob  r, 
to  the  bottom  of  which  hangs  a  chain  that  rests  on  the  bottom 
of  the  jar.  I  will  now  set  the  jar  in  such  a  situation  that  it 
shall  be  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  prime  conductor 
while  I  work  the  machine. 

Ja.  The  sparks  fly  rapidly  from  the  conductor  to  the  knob. 

Fa,  By  that  means  the  inside  of  the  jar  becomes  charged 
with  a  superabundant  quantity  of  electricity:  and,  as  it  cannot 
contain  this  without,  at  the  same  time,  driving  away  an  equal 
quantity  from  the  outside,  the  inside  is  positively  electrified, 
and  the  outside  negatively  electrified.  To  restore  the  equi- 
librium, I  must  make  a  communication  between  the  outside 
and  inside  with  some  conducting  substance;  that  is,  I  must 
make  the  same  substance  touch,  at  the  same  time,  the  outside 
tin-foil,  and  that  which  is  within,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
another  substance  that  does  touch  it. 

Ch.  The  brass  wire  touches  the  inside:  if  I,  therefore,  with 
one  hand  touch  the  knob,  and  with  the  other  the  outside 
covering,  will  it  be  sufficient? 

Fa.  It  will:  but  I  had  rather  you  would  not,  because 
the  shock  will  be  more  powerful  than  I  should  wish 
either  myself  or  you  to  experience.  Here  is  a  brass 
wire  with  two  little  balls  or  knobs,  b  s,  to  it.     I  will 
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now  bring  one  of  them,  s,  to  the  outside,  and  the  other,  b^  tc 

Uie  ball,  V,  on  the  wire. 

'    Ja,  What  a  brilliant  spark,  and  what  a  loud  noise! 

fa.  The  electric  fluid  that  occasions  the  light  and  the  noise 
ifiia  bom  the  inside  of  the  jar  along  the  wire  to  s,  and  spread 
■ftfefelf  over  the  outside. 

Ch.  Would  it  have  gone  through  my  arms  if  I  had  put  one 
iumd  to  the  outside,  and  touched  the  wire  communicating  with 
the  inside  with  the  other? 

Fa,  It  would;  and  you  may  believe  that  the  shock  would 
have  been  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  fluid 
"oefiected.  The  instrument  I  used  may  be  called  a 
^i^lugrging  rod:  but  here  is  a  more  convenient  one: 
the\haDdle,  d,  is  solid  glass,  fastened  into  a  brass 
socket^  and  the'  brass  work  is  the  same  as  fig.  7, 
except  that,  by  turning  on  a  joint,  the  arms  may  be  S  S 
opened  to  any  extent.  Fig.  a. 

Jo.  Why  is  the  handle  made  of  glass? 

fa.  Because  glass  being  a  non-conductor,  the  electric  fluid 
plisses  through  the  brass  work,  without  aflEecting  the  hand; 
whereas,  with  the  other,  a  small  sensation  was  perceived 
while  I  discharged  the  jar. 

Ch,  Would  the  jar  never  discharge  itself  ? 

fa.  Yes:  by  exposure  to  the  air  for  some  time,  the  charge 

;  f^the  jar  will  be  silently  and  gradually  dissipated;  for  the 

superabundant  electric  fluid  of  the  inside  will  escape,  by  means 

'  of  the  air,  to  the  outside  of  the  jar.     Electricians,  however, 

iiiake  it  a  rule  never  to  leave  a  jar  in  its  charged  state. 


QUESTIONS  FOE  EXAMINATION. 


How  is  it  Imown  that  the  ends  of  an 
^ectriaed  conductor  possess  the  plus 
and  minus  electricity? — Is  it  Imown 
wliloh  is  positive  and  which  negative  ? 
—  Soppotse  more  electridtj  than  its  na- 
tural diare  is  thrown  into  the  inside  of 
ft^fss  tumbler,  in  what  state  will  the 
••ntdde  be  ? — Where  and  how  was  the 
liejden  phial  discovered  ? —  How  does 
Ifnschenbroeck  de^flribe  the  electrical 
dKKk  ? — How  is  it  described  by  Kink- 


ier?—  How  is  the  Leyden  phial  con- 
structed, and  how  are  its  effects  ex- 
plained ?  —  How  is  the  equilibrium  re- 
stored?—  For  what  is  the  machine, 
represented  by  fig.  7,  used?—-  How 
would  the  shock  be  conveyed  through 
the  body? — What  do  you  mean  by  a 
discharging  rod? — Why  have  discharg- 
ing rods  glass  handles? — Would  an. 
electrified  body  ever  discharge  itAelf ' 
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CONVERSATION  VIIL 

OF    THE    LEYDEN    JAR:    LANe's   DISCHARGING   ELECTROMETER, 
AND   THE    ELECTRICAL   BATTERY 

Charles,  In  discharging  the  jar  yesterday,  I  observed,  that 
when  one  of  the  discharging  rods  touched  the  outside  of  the 
jar,  the  flash  and  report  took  place  before  the  other  end  came 
in  contact  with  the  brass  wire  that  communicates  with  the 
inside  coating. 

FcL  Yes;  it  acts  in  the  same  manner  as  when  you  take  a 
spark  from  the  conductor.  You  do  not,  for  that  purpose, 
bring  your  knuckle  close  to  the  tin. 

Ja,  Sometimes,  when  the  machine  acts  very  powerfully, 
you  may  get  the  spark  at  the  distance  of  several  inches. 

Fa,  By  the  same  principle,  the  higher  an  electrical  or 
Leyden  jar  is  charged,  the  more  easily,  or  at  a  greater  distance, 
it  is  discharged. 

Ch.  From  your  experiments  it  does  not  seem  that  it  wiU 
discharge  at  so  great  a  distance  as  that  in  which  a  spark  may 
be  taken  from  the  conductor. 

Fa,  Very  frequently  ajar  will  discharge  itself,  after  it  has 
accumulated  as  much  of  the  electrical  fluid  as  it  can  contain; 
that  is,  the  fluid  which  is  thrown  on  the  inside  coating  will 
make  its  way  over  the  glass,  though  a  non-conductor,  to  the 
outside  coating. 

Ja.  In  a  Leyden  jar,  after  the  first  discharge,  you  always, 
I  perceive,  take  another  and  smaller  one. 

Fa,  The  tin-foil  on  the  jar  not  being  a  perfect  conductor, 
the  whole  quantity  of  fluid  will  not  pass  at  first  from  the 
inside  to  the  out:  what  remains  is  called  the  residuary  charge^ 
and  this,  in  a  large  jar,  would  still  give  a  considerable  shock; 
therefore,  in  discharging  an  electrical  jar,  it  is  always  advisable 
to  take  away  the  residuum  before  you  venture  to  remove  the 
apparatus.  I  will  now  describe  an  Electrometer,  whicli 
depends,  for  its  action,  on  the  principles  we  have  been  de- 
scribing. 


lane's  ELECTROMETEH.  ^U 

CA.  Do  you  mean  that  it  depends  upon  the  discharging  of 
the  jar  before  the  outside  and  inside  coating  are  actually 
brought  into  contact? 

Fa,  I  do.  The  arm  d  is  made  of  glass,  ""^^ 
and  proceeds  from  a  socket  on  the  wire  ot'  '"^^y ! 
the  electrical  jar  f.  To  the  top  of  the  glass 
arm  is  cemented  another  brass  socket  e, 
through  which  a  wire,  with  balls,  b  and  c, 
at  eadi  end,  will  slide  backwards  and  for- 
wards. 

Ja.  So  that  it  may  be  brought  to  any  Fig.  i 

distance  from  the  ball  a,  which  is  on  the  wire  connected  with 
the  inside  of  the  jar? 

fa.  Yfes.  When  the  jar  f  is  set  in  contact,  or  very  near 
the  conductor,  as  represented  in  the  figure,  and  the  ball  b  is 
aet  |U  the  distance  of  the  eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  ball  a,  let 
a  wire,  c  k,  be  fixed  between  the  ball  c  and  the  outside  coating 
of  the  jar.  Then,  as  soon  as  the  macliine  is  worked,  the  jar 
cannot  be  charged  beyond  a  certain  point:  for  when  the  charge 
is  strong  enough  to  pass  from  a  to  the  ball  b,  the  discharge 
will  take  place,  and  the  electric  fluid  collected  in  the  inside 
win  pass  through  the  wire  c  k  to  the  outside  coating. 

Ch.  If  you  remove  the  balls  to  a  greater  distance  from  one 
another,  will  a  stronger  charge  be  required  before  the  fluid 
can  pass  from  the  inside  of  the  jar  to  the  ball  b  of  the  elec- 
trometer? 

Fa.  Certainly:  and  therefore  the  discharge  will  be  much 
stronger.  This  machine  is  called  Lane's  Discharging  Elec- 
trometer, from  the  name  of  the  person  who  invented  it,  and 
the  power  of  the  machine  may  be  ascertained  from  the  number 
of  explosions  which  at  any  given  distance  take  place  in  equal 
times.  It  is  very  useful  in  applying  the  electric  shock  to 
medical  purposes,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter. 

If  we  were  to  combine  together  several  jars,  we  coula 
obtain  a  very  great  quantity  of  electricity,  but  in  this  case 
the  interior  coatings  of  the  jars  must  communicate  by  means 
of  metallic  rods,  and  so  likewise  the  exterior  coatings.  This 
combined  set  of  jars  may  be  charged  as  if  but  one  jar,  and 
they  would  have  extraordinary  power;  and  this  is  what  is 
called  an  Electrical  Battery, 
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This  box  contains  nine  jars,  or  Leyden 
phials:  the  wires  which  proceed  from  the 
inside  of  each  three  of  these  jars  are 
screwed  or  fastened  to  a  common  hori- 
zontal wire  E,  which  has  a  knob  at  eaqh 
extremity,  and  by  means  of  the  wires 
F  F,  the  inside  coatings  of  3  or  6,  or  the 
whole  9  may  be  connected.  i^.  lo. 

Ja,  Is  it  a  common  box  in  which  the  jars  are  placed? 

Fa,  The  inside  of  the  box  is  lined  with  tin-foil:  sometimes 
very  thin  tin  plates  are  used,  for  the  purpose  of  coimectiDg 
more  effectually  the  outside  coatings  of  all  the  jars. 

Ch,  For  what  purpose  is  the  hook  on  one  side  of  the  box? 

Fa,  To  this  hook  is  fastened  a  strong  wire,  which  commn- 
nicates  with  the  inside  lining  of  the  box,  and,  of  course,  with 
the  outside  coating  of  the  jars.  You  see  also  that  a  wire  is 
fastened  to  the  hook,  which  connects  it  with  one  branch  of 
the  discharging  rod. 

Ja.  Is  there  any  particular  art  to  be  used  in  charging  a 
battery. 

Fa,  No:  the  best  way  is,  to  bring  a  chain,  or  piece  of  wire, 
from  the  conductor  to  one  of  the  balls  on  the  rods  that  rest 
upon  the  jars:  and  then  set  the  machine  to  work.  The  elec- 
tric fluid  passes  from  the  conductor  to  the  inside  of  all  the 
jars,  till  it  is  charged  sufliciently  high  for  the  purpose.  Great 
caution,  however,  must  be  used  when  you  come  to  make  ex- 
periments with  a  battery,  to  prevent  accident  either  to  yourself 
or  to  the  spectators. 

Ch.  Would  a  shock  from  this  be  attended  with  any  bad 
consequences? 

Fa.  Yes:  very  serious  accidents  may  happen  from  the 
electricity  accumulated  in  a  large  battery,  and  even  with  a  bat- 
tery such  as  is  represented  in  the  plat^  which  is  one  of  the 
smallest  in  use.  A  shock  may  be  given,  which,  if  passed 
through  the  head,  or  any  other  vital  part  of  the  body,  may  be 
attended  with  very  mischievous  effects. 

Ja,  How  do  you  know  when  the  battery  is  properly 
charged? 

Fa,  The  quadrant  electrometer  (^^,  5.)  is  the  best  guide: 
and  this  may  be  ftxed  either  on  the  conductor  or  upon  one  of 
the  rods  of  the  battery.    "BxxtSi  \\.\i^^^^^  ^w.^&vft.  \kttery,  the 
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stem  of  it  should  be  of  a  good  length;  not  less  than  12  or  15 
incEies. 

XJh.  How  high  will  the  index  stand  when  the  battery  i^ 
charged? 

Fa,  It  will  seldom  rise  so  high  as  90^,  because  a  machine, 
unddr  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  cannot  charge  a 
battery  so  high,  in  proportion,  as  a  single  jar.  You  may 
reckon  that  a  batteryis  well  charged  when  the  index  rises  as 
high  as  60°,  or  between  that  and  70°. 

Ja,  Is  there  no  danger  of  breaking  the  jars  when  the 
uattery  is  very  highly  charged? 

Fa,  Yes,  there  is:  and  if  one  jar  be  cracked,  it  is  impossible 
to  charge  the  others  till  the  broken  one  be  removed.  To 
fffevent  accidents,  it  is  recommended  not  to  discharge  a 
battery  through  a  good  conductor,  unless  the  circuit  be  at 
least  £ve  feet  long. 

Ch.  Do  you  mean  that  the  wire  should  be  of  that  length? 

Fa.  Yes,  if  you  pass  the  chai-ge  through  that:  but  you  may 
carry  it  through  any  conductor. 

Before  a  battery  is  used,  the  uncoated  part  of  the  jars  must 
be  made  perfectly  clean  and  dry,  as  the  smallest  particles  of 
dust  will  carry  off  the  electric  fluid.  After  a  discharge, 
never  fSsdl  to  connect  the  wire  from  the  hook  with  the  ball. 
to  prevent  any  residuum. 

QUESTIONS  FOB  EXAMTNATION 


What  is  meant  in  elestricity  by  the 
vwd  reddwun  ? — Explain  the  nature 
and  uses  of  the  electrometer,  fig.  10. — 
Who  invented  it,  and  for  what  pur- 
poses ii  it  nsaally  applied  ?  —  Explain 
the  construction  of  an  electrical  bat- 
tery. —  How  is  it  charged  ?  —  May  not 
tlie  charge  of  a  battery  be  attended 


with  dangerous  effects  ?  —  For  what  is 
the  quadrant  electrometer  used?  — 
When  do  you  know  that  the  battery 
is  properly  charged?  —  In  what  case 
will  not  a  battery  act,  and  how  are 
accidents  prevented  ?  —  What  precau- 
tions are  necessary  in  using  the  bat> 
tery? 


CONVERSATION  IX. 

EXPERIMENTS   MADE    WITH   THE    ELECTRICAL    PATTER V. 

Father,  I  will  now  show  you  some  experiments  with  this 
large  battery.  To  perform  these  with  perfect  safety,  you 
most  stand  some  distance  from  it,  which  will  preserve  you 
from  accidents. 

L  L 
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Experiment  L — ^I  will  take  this  quire  of  writing  paper,  and 
place  it  against  the  book  or  wire  proceeding  firom  liie  box; 
and  when  the  battery  is  charged,  I  will  put  one  ball  of  the 
discharging  rod  to  a  knob  of  one  of  the  wires,  f,  and  bring  the 
other  knob  to  that  part  of  the  paper  which  stands  against  the 
wire  connected  with  the  box.  You  see  what  a  hole  it  has 
made  through  every  sheet  of  the  paper.  Smell  the  paper 
where  the  perforation  is. 

Ch,  It  smells  like  sulphur 

Fa.  Or  more  like  phosphorus.  Did  you  observe,  in  this 
experiment,  that  the  electric  fluid  passed  from  the  inside  of  the 
jars,  through  the  conducting  rod  and  paper,  to  the  outside? 

Ja.  Yes;  why  did  it  not  pass  through  the  paper,  as  it 
passed  the  brass  discharging  rod,  without  making  a  hole? 

Fa,  Paper  is  a  non-conductor,  but  brass  is  a  conductor. 
Through  the  latter  it  passes  without  any  resistance;  but  in 
its  endeavour  to  get  to  the  inside  of  the  box,  it  burst  the  paper, 
as  you  see.  The  same  thing  would  have  happened  if  there 
had  been  twice  or  thrice  as  much  paper.  The  electric  fluid 
of  a  single  jar  will  pierce  through  very  many  sheets  of  paper. 

Ch,  Would  it  affect  any  other  non-conducting  substance 
in  the  same  manner? 

Fa,  Yes;  it  will  even  break  a  thin  piece  of  glass,  or  resin, 
or  sealing-wax,  if  it  be  interposed  between  the  discharging 
rod  and  the  outside  of  the  coating  of  the  battery. 

Ex.  II. — Now  put  a  piece  of  loaf  sugar  in  the  place  where 
the  quire  of  paper  was  just  now;  the  sugar  will  be  broken, 
and  in  the  dark  it  will  appear  beautifully  illuminated,  re- 
maining so  for  many  seconds. 

Ex.  Ill  — Let  the  small  piece  of  wire  proceeding  from  the 
hole  in  the  box  be  laid  on  one  side  of  a  plate  containing  some 
spirits  of  wine,  and,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  plate,  place 
one  of  the  knobs  of  the  discharging  rod,  while  the  other  is 
carried  to  the  wires  connected  with  the  inside  of  the  jars. 

Ch,  Will  the  electric  fluid  then  have  a  passage  through 
the  spirit? 
Fa,  It  will  set  it  on  fire  instantly. 

Ex.  IV. — Take  two  slips  of  common  window-glass,  about 
four  inches  long,  and  one  inch  broad.  Put  a  layer  of  gold 
ieaf  between  the  glasses,  leaving  a  small  part  of  it  out  at  each 
end.     Then  tie  live  ^^Vc\s%^^  \o«<dl\er,  or  press  them  witli  a 


Fig.  11. 
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heavy  weight,  and  send  the  charge  of  the  batterj  through  it, 
by  connectiiig  one  end  of  the  glass  with  the  outside  of  the 
jars,  and  bringing  the  discharging  rod  to  the  other  end,  and 
to  the  wires  of  the  inside  of  the  battery. 

Ja,  Will  it  break  the  glass? 

Fa.  It  probably  will;  but  whether  it  do  or  not,  the  gold  leaf 
will  be  forced  into  the  pores  of  the  glass,  so  as  to  give  the  appear- 
ance of  glass  stained  with  gold,  which  nothing  can  wash  away 

E;c.  V. — If  the  gold  leaf  be  put  between  two  cards,  and  a 
strong  charge  passed  through  it,  it  will  be  completely  fused 
or  melted;  and  the  marks  of  it  will  appear  on  the  card. 

This  instrument,  called  the 
Universal  Discharger,  is  very 
useful  for  passing  charges 
through  many  substances,  bb 
are  glass  pillars  cemented  into 
the  frame  a.  To  each  of  the 
pillars  is  cemented  a  brass  cap, 
and  a  double  joint  for  horizontal  and  vertical  motions.  On 
tiie  top  of  each  joint  is  a  spring  tube,  which  holds  the  sliding 
wires  c  a?,  c  a?,  so  that  they  may  be  set  at  various  distances 
from  each  other,  and  turned  in  any  direction:  the  extremities 
of  the  wires  are  pointed,  but  with  screws,  at  about  half  an 
inch  from  the  points,  to  receive  balls.  The  table,  e  d,  inlaid 
with  a  piece  of  ivory,  is  mal^e  to  move  up  and  down  in  a 
socket,  and  a  screw  fastens  it  to  any  required  height.  The 
rings,  c  c,  are  very  convenient  for  fixing  a  chain  or  wire  to 
them,  which  proceeds  from  the  conductor. 

Ch.  Do  you  lay  anything  on  the  ivory,  between  the  balls, 
when  you  want  to  send  the  charge  of  a  battery  through  it? 

Fa.  Yes:  and  by  drawing  out  the  wires,  the  balls  may  be 
separated  to  any  distance  less  than  the  length  of  the  ivory. 
Tho  little  figure,  h,  represents  a  press,  which  may         « 
be  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  table,  e  d:  it  con-  fa— «- — ^ 
sifts  of  two  flat  pieces  of  mahogany  which  may  be       Tj 
brought  together  by  screws.  Fig.  12. 

Ja.  Then,  instead  of  tying  the  slips  of  glass  together  in 
Experiment  IV.,  you  might  have  done  it  better  by  making 
lue  of  the  press? 

Fa.  I  might;  but  I  was  willing  to  show  you  ho^  tlvft  Vmssv% 
might  be  do/?e  i£  no  such  apparatus  were  ai.\iaxv^»    ^V^^iafc 
L  L  2 
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of  the  table  and  press,  which,  in  fact,  alwajs  go  together,  is 
for  keeping  steady  all  descriptions  of  bodies  through  whidi 
the  charge  of  a  single  jar,  or  any  number  of  which  a  battery 
consists,  is  to  be  conveyed.  We  will  now  proceed  with  the 
experiments. 

Ex.  VI. — I  will  take  the  knobs  from  the  wires  of  the 
Universal  Discharger,  and  having  laid  a  piece  of  very  dry 
writing-paper  on  the  table  e,  I  will  place  the  points  of  the 
wires  at  an  inch  or  more  from  one  another;  then,  by  .con- 
necting one  of  the  rings  o  with  the  outside  wire  or  hook  of 
the  battery,  and  bringing  the  discharging  rod  from  the  other 
ring  c  to  one  of  the  knobs  of  the  battery,  you  will  see  that 
the  paper  will  be  torn  to  pieces.  , 

Ex.  VII. — The  experiment  which  I  am  now  going  to 
make,  you  must  never  attempt  by  yourselves.  I  first  put  a 
little  gunpowder  in  a  little  wooden  cup,  and  carry  the  spark 
along  a  moist  thread  six  or  seven  inches  in  length,  at- 
tached to  that  arm  of  the  universal  discharger  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  negative  coat  of  the  jar  containing  the 
charge.  I  now  send  the  charge  of  the  battery  through  it,  and 
the  gunpowder,  you  see,  is  instantly  infiamed. 

Ex.  YIII. — Here  is  a  very  slender  wire,  not  a  hundredth 
part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  I  connect  with  the  wires 
of  the  discharger,  and  send  the  charge  of  a  battery  through  it, 
which  will  completely  melt  H;  and  you  now  perceive  the 
little  globules  of  iron  instead  of  the  thin  wire. 

Ch,  Will  other  wires  besides  iron  be  melted  in  the  same 
manner? 

Fa,  Yes:  if  the  battery  be  large  enough,  and  the  wires 
sufficiently  thin,  the  experiment  will  succeed  with  them  aU; 
even  with  a  single  jar,  if  it  be  pretty  large,  very  slender 
wire  may  be  fused.  But  the  charges  of  batteries  have  been 
used  to  determine  the  different  conducting  powers  of  the 
several  metals. 

Ja,  If  the  charge  is  not  strong  enough  to  melt  the  wire, 
will  it  make  it  red-hot? 

Fa,  It  will:  and  when  the  experiment  is  properly  doiip, 

the  course  of  the  fluid  may  be  discerned  by  its  effects:  xor 

if  the  wire  is  about  three  inches  long,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 

end  of  it,  which  ia  comvected  with  the  inside  of  the  battery,  is 

red-hot  first,  and  tlie  Tedue&s*  ^to<l^^^^  \s^«x^^\!sn&  Qther. 
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Ch.  That  is  a  clear  proof  that  the  superabundant  electridtj 
accumulated  in  the  inside  is  carried  to  the  outside  of  the  jars. 

Fa,  Ex.  IX. — ^We  shall  hereafter  discuss  the  sulgect  of 
Magnetism:  but  by  discharging  the  battery  through  a  small 
sewing  needle,  it  will  become  magnetic;  that  is,  if  the  needle 
be  accurately  suspended  on  a  small  piece  of  cork  in  a  basin 
of  water,  one  end  will,  of  itself,  point  to  the  north,  and  the 
other  to  the  south. 

.  Ex.  X. — I  will  lay  this  chain  on  a  sheet  of  writing-paper, 
and  send  the  charge  of  the  battery  through  the  chain;  and 
you  will  see  black  marks  will  be  left  on  the  paper  in  those 
places  where  the  rings  of  the  chain  touch  each  other 

Ex.  XI. — Place  a  small  piece  of  very  dry  wood  between  the 
balls  of  the  Universal  Discharger,  so  that  the  fibres  of  the 
wood  may  be  in  the  direction  of  the  wires,  and  pass  the  charge 
of  the  battery  through  them;  the  wood  will  be  torn  in  pieces. 
The  points  of  the  wires  being  run  into  the  wood,  and  the 
shock  passed  through  them,  will  effect  the  same  thing. 

Ex.  XII. — Here  is  a  glass  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  six 
inches  long,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  These 
pieces  of  cork,  with  wires  in  them,  exactly  fit  the  ends  of  the 
tube.  I  will  now  put  in  one  cork,  and  fill  the  tube  with 
water,  and  then  put  in  the  other  cork,  and  push  the  wires  sc 
that  they  nearly  touch,  and  pass  the  charge  of  the  battery 
through  them.  You  see  the  tube  is  broken,  and  the  water 
dispersed  in  every  direction.* 

Ch.  K  water  be  a  good  conductor,  how  is  it  that  the 
charge  did  not  run  through  it,  without  breaking  the  tube? 

Fa.  The  electric  fluid,  like  common  fire,  converts  the  water 
into  a  highly  elastic  vapour,  which,  occupying  very  suddenly 
a  much  larger  space  than  the  water,  bursts  the  tub*  before  it 
can  effect  its  escape. 

QUESTIONS   FOR   EXAMINATION. 


Explain  th«  experiment  of  piercing 
holes  in  a  quire  of  paper. — Why  is  a  hole 
made  through  the  paper  ?  —  Will  elec- 
tridtj tear  or  break  other  non-conduct- 


ing substances  ?  —  What  is  tiie  second 
experiment  mentioned? — How  is  spi- 
rit of  wine  inflamed  ?  —  How  can  glass 
be  stained  with  gold  leaf  V  —  Can  gold 


•  To  iH-erent  accident,  a  wire  cage,  such  as  is  used  in  certain  experiments  on 
the  air-pump,  should  be  put  over  the  tube  before  the  discharge  is  made.  Youwf^ 
personiB  should  not  attempt  this  experiment  by  tbemseVN^. 
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leaf  be  melted  by  tlie  electric  fluid  ?  -^ 
Explain  the  structure  and  uses  of  tlie 
universal  discharger.  —  By  what  elec- 
tric means  can  a  piece  of  paper  be  torn 
in  pieces  ? — Can  gunpowder  be  inflamed 
by  the  electric  fluid  ?  —  How  is  wirs 


Aised  by  electricity  ? — How  is  it  known 
that  the  superabundant  electricity  ol 
the  inside  of  the  electric  jar  passes  to 
the  outside  ? — Can  wood  be  rent  asunder 
by  electricity  ?  —  Explain  the  reason 
of  the  twelfth  experiment. 


CONVERSATION  X. 

OK  THE  ELECTRIC  SPARK,    AND  MISCELLANEOUS  EXPERIMENTS. 

Father,  I  wish  you  to  observe  some  facts  connected  with  the 
electric  spark.  By  means  of  the  wire  inserted  in  this  ball,  I 
fix  it  to  the  end  of  the  conductor,  and  bring  either  another 
brass  ball,  or  my  knuckle  to  it,  and  if  the  machine  act  pretty 
powerfully,  a  long,  crooked,  brilliant  spark  will  pass  between 
the  two  balls,  or  between  the  knuckle  and  ball.  If  the  con- 
ductor is  negative,  it  receives  the  spark  from  the  body;  but  if 
it  is  positive,  the  ball  or  the  knuckle  receives  the  spark  from 
the  conductor. 

Ch,  Does  the  size  of  the  spark  depend  at  all  on  the  size  of 
the  conductor? 

Fa.  The  longest  and  most  vivid  sparks  are  obtained  from 
a  large  conductor,  provided  the  machine  acts  very  powerfully, 
or  from  between  two  conductors  of  a  rounded  form,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  both  portions  of  spheres  of  large  diameter. 
When  the  quantity  of  electricity  is  small,  the  spark  is  straight; 
but  when  it  is  strong,  and  capable  of  striking  at  a  greater 
distance,  it  passes  through  a  considerable  extent  of  air,  and  is 
of  very  great  length,  having  the  appearance  of  a  long  streak 
of  fire,  extending  from  the  conductor  to  the  ball,  distributed 
in  its  direction  to  various  points  of  the  surface  of  the  ball;  and 
often  assuming  what  is  called  a  zig-zag  direction. 

Ja,  If  the  electric  fluid  is  fire,  why  does  not  the  spark, 
which  excites  a  painful  s3nsation,  burn  me,  when  I  receive  it 
on  my  hand? 

Fa.  Ex.  I. — I  have  shown  you  that  the  charge  from  a 
battery  will  make  iron  wire  red  hot,  and  set  fire  to  gunpowder. 
Now  stand  on  the  glass-legged  stool,  and  hold  the  chain  from 
the  conductor  with  one  hand.  You,  Charles,  must  hold  this 
spoon,  which  contama  aom^  ^y^tSXs*  qI  Vm^^^  V^^^rds  your 
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brotlier,  while  I  turn  the  machme;  and  a  spark  taken  from 
his  knuckle,  if  sufficiently  large,  will  set  fire  to  the  spirit. 
Ch.  It  has,  indeed!  Did  youpreparethe  spirit  for  the  purpose? 

Fa,  I  merely  made  the  silver  spoon  tolerably  warm  before 
I  put  the  spirit  into  it. 

Ex.  II. — .If  a  ball  of  box-wood  be  placed  on  the  conductor, 
instead  of  the  brass  ball,  a  spark  taken  from  it  will  be  of  a  fine 
red  colour. 

Ex.  III. — An  ivory  ball  placed  on  the  conductor  will 
assume  a  very  beautiful  and  luminous  appearance  if  a  strong 
spark  be  taken  through  its  centre. 

Ex.  IV. — Sparks  taken  over  a  piece  of  silvered  leather 
appear  of  a  green  colour,  and  over  gilt  leather  of  a  red  colour. 

Ex.  V. — Here  is  a  glass     rs^    ^     ^_^  /\ 

tube,  round  which,  at  small  a  i^fe^^sz^^;;^-;^^^/'  \.^-^  b 
distances    from   each  other, 
pieces  of  tin-foil  are  pasted,  in  ^^'  ^^' 

a  spiral  form,  from  end  to  end:  this  tube  is  enclosed  in  a 
larger  one,  fitted  with  brass  caps  at  each  end,  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  tin-foil  of  the  inner  tube.  Now  shut  the 
window-shutters.  I  will  hold  one  end,  a,  in  my  hand,  while 
one  of  you  turn  the  machine,  and  I  will  apply  the  other  end, 
B,  to  the  conductor,  from  which  it  will  take  numerous  sparks. 

Ch.  This  is  a  very  beautiful  experiment. 

Fa.  The  beauty  of  it  consists  in  the  distance  remaimng 
between  the  pieces  of  tin-foil;  and  were  you  to  increase  the 
number  of  these  distances,  the  brilliancy  would  be  very  much 
heightened. 

Ex.  VL — The  following  is  another  experiment  of  the  same 
kind.  Here  is  a  word,  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  im- 
printed on  glass,  by  means 
of  tin-foil  pasted  on  it,  and 
fixed  in  a  frame  of  baked  °  ^ 
wood.       I  will  hold  the  ^'^^'-  ^^• 

frame  in  my  hand  at  h,  and  present  the  ball  g  to  the  con- 
ductor; and  at  every  considerable  spark  the  word  will  be 
beautifully  illuminated. 

Ex.  VII. — A  piece  of  sponge  filled  with  water,  and  hung 
to  a  conductor,  when  electrified  in  a  dark  room,  exhibits  also 
a  beautiful  appearance. 

Ex.  YIIL—Tbis  bottle  is  now  charged.    \i  V  Xsra^'^  ^^ 
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brass  knob  projecting  from  it  to  a  basin  of  water  which  is  in- 
sulated, it  will  attract  a  drop  of  the  liquid;  and  this,  on  the 
removal  of  the  bottle,  will  assume  a  conical  shape;  and  if 
brought  near  any  conducting  substance,  it  will  dart  to  it  in 
luminous  streams. 

Ex.  IX. — ^Place  a  drop  of  water  on  the  conductor,  and  work 
the  machine,  the  drop  will  afford  a  long  spark,  assume  a 
conical  figure,  and  carry  some  of  the  water  with  it. 

Ex.  X. — On  this  wire  I  have  fixed  a  piece  of  sealing-wax, 
and  when  I  haye  fixed  the  wire  into  the  end  of  the  conductor, 
I  will  light  the  wax,  which,  immediately  the  machine  is 
worked,  will  fly  off  in  extremely  fine  threads. 

Ex.  XL — ^I  will  now  wrap  some  cotton-wool  round  one  of 
the  knobs  of  the  discharging  rod,  and  fill  the  wool  with  finely- 
bruised  resin;  I  will  discharge  a  Leyden  jar,  or  a  battery,  ia 
the  common  way,  and  the  wool  you  will  perceive  instantly  in  a 
blaze.  The  covered  knob  must  touch  the  knob  of  the  jar,  and 
the  discharge  be  effected  as  quickly  as  possible. 

You  will  remember,  that  the  electric  fluid  always  takes  the 
nearest  direction  and  the  best  conductors  to  lead  its  course; 
in  proof  of  which  take  the  following  experiment: — 

Ex.  XTI. — With  this  chain  make  a  sort  of  ^»  ,.  ^     "    * 
let  the  wire  w  touch  the  outside  of  a  charged  jar,  ^    f\^ 
and  the  wire  x  be  brought  to  the  knob  of  the  jar;      \j  \J 
if  you  are  in  the  dark  you  will  observe  a  brilliant        x 
W.     But  if  the  wire  w  is  continued  to  wi,  the       Fig.  15. 
electric  fluid  will  take  a  shorter  direction  to  x, 
and,  of  course,  only  half  of  the  W  will  be  seen, — viz.,  that 
part  marked  mzy:  but  if,  instead  of  the  wire  wm^B,  dry  stick 
be  employed,  the  electric  matter  will  take  a  longer  circuit, 
rather  than  go  through  a  bad  conductor,  and  the  whole  W  will 
be  illuminated. 

Ex.  XIII. — Here  is  a  two-ounce  phial  half  full  of  salad 
oil:  through  the  cork  is  passed  a  piece  of  slender  wire,  th» 
end  of  which,  within  the  phial,  is  so  bent  as  to  touch  the  glass 
just  below  the  surface  of  the  oil.  I  will  now  place  my  thumb 
opposite  the  point  of  the  wire  in  the  bottle,  and  in  that 
position  take  a  spark  from  the  charged  conductor.  You  may 
observe  that  the  spark,  in  order  to  get  to  my  thumb,  has 
actually  perforated  the  glass.  In  the  same  way  I  can  muke 
perforations  all  roimd  t\ie  ^YlNsX. 
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Ch.  Would  the  experiment  succeed  with  water  instead 
of  oil? 

Fa,  No;  it  would  not. 

Ja.  At  any  rate,  we  see  the  course  of  the  electric  fluid  in 
this  experiment:  for  the  spark  comes  from  the  conductor 
down  the  wire,  and  through  the  glass  to  the  thumb. 

Fa.  Its  direction  is,  however,  better  shown  in  this  way:— 

Ex.  XrV. — At  that  end  of  the  conductor  which  is  farthest 
from  the  machine,  fix  a  brass  wire  about  six  inches  long, 
having  a  small  brass  ball  on  its  extremity.  To  this  buU, 
when  the  machine  is  at  work,  hold  the  flame  of  a  wax  taper. 

Ch.  The  flame  is  evidently  blown  from  the  ball  in  the 
direction  of  the  electric  fluid:  and  it  has  a  similar  effect  to 
the  blast  of  a  pair  of  bellows. 

Ex.  XV. — Fix  a  pointed  wire  upon  the  prime  conductor, 
with  the  point  outward,  and  a  similar  wire  upon  the  insu- 
lated rubber.  —  Shut  the  window-shutter,  and  work  the 
machine. — ^Now  observe  the  points  of  the  two  wires. 

Ja.  They  are  both  illuminated,  but  differently.  The  point 
on  the  conductor  sends  out  a  kind  of  brush  of  fire;  but  that 
on  the  rubber  has  the  appearance  of  an  illuminated  star. 

Fa.  You  see  now,  then,  I  hope,  the  difference  between 
positive  and  negative  electricity. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

Does  the  size  of  the  electric  spark 
depend  on  the  conductor?  —  What 
retsons  are  there  for  supposing  that  the 
electric  fluid  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
fire  ?  —  Is  the  spark  different  according 
to  the  substance  from  which  it  is  taken  ? 

—  How  is  an  ivory  ball  made  luminous  ? 

—  Explain  the  experiment  of  the  spiral 
tube. — Upon  what  does  its  brilliancy 
depend  ? —  What  appearances  are  ex- 


conductor?  —  What  effect  has  the 
electric  fluid  on  a  drop  of  water?  — 
What  ia  the  experiment  with  sealing- 
wax  ? —  How  is  cotton- wool  set  on  fire  ? 

—  What  course  does  the  electric  fluid 
always  take  ?  —  Explain  this  by  fig.  15. 

—  How  is  a  hole  made  through  a  glass 
phial  ?  —  How  is  the  course  of  the  fluid 
shown  with  a  lighted  taper? — Explain 
the  difference  between  the  positive  and 


hibited  by  a  wet  sponge  attached  to  a  j  negative  electricity. 


CONVERSATION  XL 

MISCELLANEOUS    EXPERIMENTS  , —  OF    THE    ELECTROPHORUS 

OP   THE   ELECTROMETER,    AND    THE    THUNDER   HOUSE. 

Father.  I  shall  proceed  this  morning  with  some  other  ex.- 
periments  on  the  electrical  machine. 
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Ex.  I. — Here  are  two  wires;  one  of  which  is  connected 
with  the  outside  of  a  charged  Leyden  jar;  the  other  is  so  bent 
as  to  touch  the  knob  of  the  jar.  The  two  straight  ends  I  will 
bring  within  the  tenth  of  an  inch  of  each  other,  and  press 
them  down  with  my  thumb;  and  having  darkened  the  room, 
in  this  position  I  will  discharge  the  jar.  Now  look  at  my 
thumb. 

Ch,  It  was  so  transparent  that  I  think  I  even  saw  the  bone 
of  it.     Did  it  not  hurt  you  very  much,  Papa? 

Fa.  With  attention,  you  might  have  observed  the  principal 
blood  vessels,  I  believe;  and  the  only  inconvenience  that  I 
felt  was  a  sort  of  tremor  in  my  thumb,  by  no  means  painful. 
Had  the  \vires  been  at  double  the  distance,  the  shock  would 
probably  have  passed  roimd  my  thumb,  which  must  have 
caused  a  more  unpleasant  sensation;  but  as  1  was  so  close, 
the  electric  fluid  leaped  from  one  wire  to  the  other,  and  during 
its  passage  illuminated  my  thumb,  without  going  through  it. 

Ex.  11. — If,  instead  of  my  thumb,  a  decanter  full  of  water, 
having  a  flat  bottom,  were  placed  on  the  wires,  and  the  dis- 
charge then  made,  the  whole  of  the  water  would  have  been 
beautifully  illuminated. 

Ex.  III. — This  small  pewter  bucket  is  full  of  water;  sus- 
pend it  from  the  prime  condxictor,  and  put  in  a  glass  syphon, 
with  a  bore  so  narrow,  that  the  water  will  hardly  drop  out. 
After  having  darkened  the  room,  observe  what  will  ftippen 
when  I  work  the  machine. 

t/a.  It  runs  in  a  full  stream,  or  rather  in  several  streams; 
all  of  which  are  beautifully  illuminated. 

Fa,  Ex.  IV. — K  the  knob  a  communicate  with  «   ,.^   .^, 
the  outside  of  a  charged  Leyden  jar,  and  the  knob   ^     S     ^ 
b  with  the  outside  coating,  and  each  be  held  about       *il 
two  inches  from  the  lighted  candle  a?,  and  opposite        ^ 
to  each  other,  the  flame  will  spread  towards  each,     Fig.  ic. 
and  a  discharge  be  made  through  it:    this  shows 
the  conducting  power  of  flame. 

This  instrument,  which  consists  of  two  circular 
plates,  of  which  the  largest,  b,  is  about  fifteen  inches 
in  diameter,  and  the  other,  aJ  fourteen  inches,  is 
called  an  electrophoms.  It  was  invented  about  the 
/ear  1774,  by  Professor  Volta,  a  name  well  known 
irom  his  numerous  ^covexiea  m  ^^^rioKRai.  %>dfttice. 
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It  takes  its  name  from  the  Greek  electron  (^XcfcTpov),  Bndphero 
(^pw),  "  I  bear  or  carry."  The  under  plate,  b,  is  made  of  glass, 
sulphur,  pitch,  or  sealing-wax,  or  of  any  other  non-conducting 
substance,  such  as  a  mixture  of  pitch  and  chalk  boiled 
together.  The  upper  plate,  a,  called  the  cover,  is  sometimer 
made  of  brass,  and  sometimes  of  tin;  but  this  is  of  wood, 
covered  very  neatly  with  tin-foil,  and  well  rounded  at  the 
edges,  to  prevent  the  dispersion  of  the  electricity:  a  is  an  in- 
sulating handle  of  glass,  fixed  to  a  socket,  by  which  the  upper 
plate  is  removed  from  the  under  one. 

Ch.  What  do  you  mean  by  an  electrophorus? 

JP'a.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  simple  electrical  machine,  and  is 
thus  used.  Rub  the  upper  surface  of  the  lower  plate,  b,  with 
a  fine  piece  of  new  flannel,  or  fur,  and  when  it  is  well  excited, 
and  brought  into  a  state  negatively  electrical,  place  upon  it  the 
upper  plate,  a,  by  the  insulating  handle,  and  then  put  your 
finger  on  the  upper  plate;  next  remove  this  plate  by  the  glass 
handle,  a,  and  if  you  apply  your  knuckle,  or  any  other  con- 
ductor communicating  with  the  earth,  or  the  knob  of  a  coated 
jar,  you  will  obtain  a  spark.  This  operation  may  be  repeated 
many  times  without  exciting  again  the  under  plate;  it  will 
also  inflame  a  jet  of  hydrogen  gas. 

Ja.  Can  you  charge  a  Leyden  jar  in  this  way? 

J^o.  Yes;  it  has  been  done,  and  by  a  single  excitation,  §o 
as  to  pierce  a  hole  through  a  card. 

Here  is  an  electrometer,  which  is  far  superior 
to  any  yet  invented;  as  it  is  capable  of  discovering 
the  smallest  quantities  of  electricity,  a  is  a  glass  jar, 
B  the  cover  of  metal,  to  which  are  attached  two  pieces 
of  gold  leaf  a?,  or  two  pith  balls  suspended  on 
threads.  On  the  sides  of  the  glass  jar  are  two 
narrow  strips  of  tin-foil. 

Ch.  How  is  this  instrument  used? 

Fa,  Anything  that  is  electrified  is  to  be  brought  ^*^*  ^^' 
to  the  cover,  which  will  cause  the  pieces  of  gold  leaf,  or  pith 
balls,  to  diverge;  and  the  sensibility  of  this  instrmnent  is  so 
greats  that  the  brush  of  a  feather,  the  throwing  of  chalk,  hair- 
powder,  or  dust,  against  the  cap  b,  evinces  strong  signs  ol 
electricity. 

Ex.  V. — ^Place  on  the  cap  b  a  little  pewter,  or  any  othaT: 
metallic  cup,  hay mg  some  water  in  it;  tliieiit^k^ixoci^^'^^ 
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a  live  cinder^  and  put  it  in  tbe  cup,  and  the  eleotridtj  of 
vapour  is  very  admirably  exhibited. 

A  thunder  doud  passing  over  this  instrument  will  cause 
the  gold  leaf  to  strike  the  sides  at  every  flash  of  lightning. 

Ex.  YI. — ^Excite  this  stick  of  sealing-wax,  and  bring  it  to 
the  cover  b.  Now  observe  how  often  it  causes  the  gold  leaf 
to  strike  against  the  sides  of  the  glass. 

Ja.  Are  the  slips  of  tin-foil  intended  to  carry  away  the 
electric  fluid  communicated  by  the  objects  presented  to  the 
cap  B? 

Fa.  They  are;  and  by  them  the  equilibrium  is  restored. 

QTJESTIONS  FOB  EXAMINATION. 


How  is  the  thumb  Ulnxninated  bf  the 
electrical  fluid,  and  what  may  be  seen 
during  the  experiment?  —  How  is 
water  illuminated  ?  —  Explain  the  con- 
struction of  an  electrometer.  —  What 


is  an  eleotrophonis  ? — Show  me  tht 
construction  of  a  greatlf  imprond 
electrometer,  and  how  is  it  used?  — 
How  is  electricity  shown  by  evapo- 
ration? 


CONVERSATION  XH. 


OF     ATMOSPHERIC     ELECTRICITY. 

Charles.  You  said  yesterday,  that  the  electrometer  was 
afiected  by  thunder  and  lightning.  Are  lightning  and  elec- 
tricity similar? 

Fa,  They  are  undoubtedly  the  same  fluid,  as  was  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Franklin  more  than  half  a  century  ago. 

Ja.  How  did  he  ascertain  this  fact? 

Fa,  He  was  led  to  its  theory  from  observing  the  power 
which  uninsulated  points  possess  of  drawing  from  bodies  their 
electricity.  While  waiting  for  the  erection  of  a  spire  in 
Pliiladelphia,  to  carry  his  ideas  into  execution,  it  occurred  to 
him  that  a  boy's  kite  would  answer  his  purpose  better  than  a 
spire.  He  therefore  prepared  a  kite,  and,  having  raised  it, 
he  tied  to  the  end  of  the  string  a  silken  cord,  by  which  he 
might  make  the  kite  completely  insulated.  At  the  junction 
of  the  two  strings  he  fastened  a  key,  as  a  good  conductor,  in 
order  to  take  sparks  from  it. 
Ch,  Did  he  obtain  any  spai-ks? 

Fa,  One  cloud.  w\ii(i\i  w^^^«s^^\^^  ^\!wMLdar-cloud,  passed 
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without  any  effect.  Shortly  after,  the  loose  threads  of  the 
hempen  string  stood  erect,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  would 
if  the  string  had  been  hung  on  an  electrified  insulated  con- 
ductor. He  then  presented  his  knuckle  to  the  key,  and 
obtained  an  evident  spark.  Others  succeeded;  but  when  the 
ndn  had  wetted  the  string,  he  collected  the  electricity  very 
plentifully. 

•To.  Could  I  do  so  with  our  large  kite? 

Fa,  I  should  not  like  you  to  raise  your  kite  during  a 
thunder-storm,  because,  without  very  great  care,  it  might  be 
attended  with  considerable  danger.  A  celebrated  electrician, 
Professor  Kichman,  of  St.  Petersburg,  was  struck  dead  by  a 
flash  of  lightning,  which  he  had  collected  from  the  clouds,  by 
a  somewhat  similar  apparatus.  Your  kite  is,  however,  quite 
large  enough;  for  it  is  four  feet  high,  and  two  feet  wide;  but 
everything  depends  on  the  string,  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Cavallo,  who  has  made  many  experiments  on  the  subject, 
should  be  made  of  two  thin  threads  of  twine,  twisted  with  a 
copper  thread.  If  you  are  desirous  of  raising  kites,  for 
electrical  purposes,  I  must  refer  you  to  Mr.  Cavallo's  work  on 
Electricity,  vol.  ii.,  in  which  you  will  find  ample  instruction, 

Ch.  How  do  those  conductors,  which  I  have  seen  fixed  to 
various  buildings,  operate  in  dispersing  lightning? 

Fa,  You  know  how  easy  it  is  to  charge  a  Ley  den  jar:  but 
when  the  machine  is  at  work,  if  a  person  hold  a  point  of  steel, 
•r  other  metal,  near  the  conductor,  the  greater  part  of  the 
fluid  will  run  away  by  that  point  instead  of  proceeding  to  the 
jar.  Hence  it  was  concluded  that  pointed  rods  would  draw 
away  from '  buildings  the  lightning  from  clouds  that  were 
passing  over  them. 

Jo.  Is  there  not  a  particular  method  of  fixing  them? 

Fa.  Yes:  the  metsdlic  rod  must  reach  from  the  ground,  oi 
the  nearest  piece  of  water,  to  a  foot  or  two  above  the  building 
it  IB  intended  to  protect,  and  should  terminate  in  a  fine  point. 
Some  electricians  recommend  that  the  point  should  be  of  gold, 
to  prevent  rusting. 

Ch.  What  would  be  the  consequence  if  lightning  were  to 
strike  a  building  which  was  devoid  of  a  conductor? 

Fa.  That  may  be  best  explained  by  telling  you  what 
happened,  many  years  ago,  to  St.  Bride's  church.  The 
lightniDg  first  struck  ih&  weather-cock;  de)aci&\y^cai^  \X\^XkS^ 
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the  steeple  in  its  progress,  it  beat  out  several  large  stones  at 
different  heights;  some  of  which  fell  upon  the  roof  of  the 
church,  and  did  great  damage.  The  mischief  done  was  so 
considerabh^  that  it  became  necessary  to  take  down  eighty- 
live  feet  of  the  steeple  to  repair  it. 

Ja,  The  weather -cock  was  probably  made  of  iron;  if  so, 
wliy  did  it  not  act  as  a  conductor? 

Fa,  Although  it  was  made  of  iron,  yet  it  was  completely 
insulated  by  being  fixed  in  stone,  which  had  become  dry  by 
continued  hot  weather.  When,  therefore,  the  lightning  had 
struck  the  weather-cock,  by  endeavouring  to  force  its  way  to 
another  conductor,  it  beat  down  whatever  opposed  it. 

Ch.  The  power  of  lightning  must  be  very  great. 

Fa,  It  is  irresistible.  The  following  experiment  will 
further  illustrate  it. 

Ex.  I. — A  is  a  board  representing  the  gable  1^^ 

end  of  a  house:  it  is  fixed  on  another  board  b: 
a  d  c  dis  a  square  hole  to  which  a  piece  of 
wood  is   fitted;    ad  represents   a  wire  fixed  ^ 

diagonally  on  the  wood  abed;  xb,  termi-  bf"  ^^^ 
nated  by  a  knob,  x,  represents  a  weather-cock,  \  y^^^_ 
and  the  \vii^  cz  is  fixed  to  the  board  a.  -^.^^ 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  **  ^-  ^^^ 
drawn  in  the  figure,  there  is  an  interruption  in 
the  conducting  rod;  accordingly,  if  the  chain  m  is  connected 
with  the  outside  of  a  Leyden  phial,  and  that  phial  is  dis- 
charged through  Xy  by  bringing  one  part  of  the  discharging 
rod  to  the  knob  of  the  Leyden  phial,  and  the  other  to  within 
an  inch  or  two  of  a?,  the  piece  of  wood,  abed,  will  be 
thrown  out  with  violence. 

Ja.  Are  we  to  understand  by  this  experiment  that  if  the 
wire  xb  had  been  continued  to  the  chain,  the  electric  fluid 
would  have  run  along  it  without  disturbing  the  loose  board? 

Fa,  Ex.  II. — Yes:  for  if  the  piece  of  wood  be  taken  out, 
and  the  part  a  be  put  to  the  place  b,  then  d  will  come  to  c, 
and  the  conducting  rod  will  be  complete,  and  continued  from 
X  through  a  and  d  to  z;  now  the  phial  may  be  discharged  as 
often  as  you  please:  but  the  wood  will  remain  in  its  place, 
because  the  electric  fluid  runs  over  the  wire  to  z,  and  makes 
its  way  by  the  chain  to  the  outside  of  the  phial. 

C/f,  Then  if  x  represent  \\i^  ^^"s\X\iex-<i,Q06.  ofl  ^«^  ^:3«s«<iJ\^ 
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the  lightning  having  overcharged  it,  by  its  endeavours  to 
reach  another  conductor,  aa  cz^  has  forced  aw^aj  the  stone  or 
stones  represented  hj  abc d? 

Fa.  Tliat  is  what  I  meant  to  convey  to  your  minds  by  the 
first  experiment;  and  the  second  illustration  shows  very 
clearly,  that  if  an  iron  rod  had  gone  from  the  weather- cock  to 
the  ground,  without  interruption,  it  would  have  conducted  the 
electricity  safely  to  the  earth  without  doing  any  injury  to  the 
church. 

Jia,  How  was  it  that  all  the  stones  were  not  beaten  down? 

Fa.  Because,  in  its  passage  downwards,  it  met  with  many 
other  conductors.  I  will  r^d  part  of  what  Dr.  Watson  says 
on  this  fact,  who  examined  it  very  attentively: — 

"The  lightning,"  says  he,  "first  took  a  weather-cock, 
which  was  fixed  at  the  top  of  the  steeple,  and  was  conducted 
•  without  injuring  the  metal  or  anything  else,  as  low  as  where 
the  large  iron  bar  or  spindle  which  supported  it  terminated: 
there  the  metallic  communication  ceasing,  part  of  the  light- 
ning exploded,  cracked,  and  shattered  the  obelisk,  ^vhich  ter- 
minated the  spire  of  the  steeple,  in  its  whole  diameter,  and 
threw  off,  at  that  place,  several  large  pieces  of  Portland  stone. 
Here  it  likewise  removed  a  stone  from  its  place,  but  not  far 
enough  to  be  thrown  down.  Thence  the  lightning  seemed  to 
have  rushed  upon  two  horizontal  iron  bars,  which  were  placed 
within  the  building  across  each  other.  At  the  end  of  one  of 
these  iron  bars,  it  exploded  again,  and  threw  off  a  considerable 
quantity  of  stone.  Almost  all  the  damage  was  done  where 
die  eiids  g£  the  iron  bars  had  been  inserted  into  the  stone,  or 
placed  under  it;  and,  in  some  places,  its  passage  might  be 
traced  from  one  iron  bar  to  another." 

QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

AVho  discoTcred  that  electricity  and  '_  church  has  been  injured  by  lightning  ? 
lightning  were  the  same  ?  —  How  was  — Explain  the  structure  of  the  thunder- 
this  aB<^rt8ined  ?  —  Can  lightning  be  house.  —  What  do  the  experiments  on- 
obtained  by  a  kite?  —  In  what  way  do  it  teach  ? —  Give  me  some  account  of 
Mndoctors  save  buildings  from  danger?  Dr.  Watson's  description  of  the  injury 
—  How    are   they   formed  ?  —  What  i  done  to  St.  Bride's  church. 
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CONVERSATION  Xm. 

ON  ATMOSPHERIC  ELECTRICITY — OP  THE  AURORA  BOREAi-I»—» 
OF  WATERSPOUTS  AND  WHIRLWINDS — OF  EARTHQUAKES. 

Charles.  Does  the  air  always  contain  electricity? 

Fa.  Yes;  and  it  is  owing  to  the  electricity  of  the  atmo- 
sphere that  we  observe  a  number  of  curious  and  interesting 
phenomena,  such  as  the  Aurora  Borealis,  or  Northern  Lights; 
Water-spouts;  Hail;  the  Ignis  Fatuus,  or  Will-o'-the-wisp. 

Ja.  Since  lofty  objects  are  most  exposed  to  the  effects  of 
lightning,  or,  as  it  is  scientifically  called,  the  electric  fluid,  do 
not  the  tall  masts  of  ships  run  considerable  risk  of  being 
struck  by  it? 

Fa.  Certainly:  we  have  many  instances  recorded  of  the 
mischief  done  to  ships  by  lightning:  one  of  which  is  related 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions;  it  happened  on  board  the 
Montague,  on  the  4th  of  November,  1748,  in  lat.  42°  48',  and 
9°  3'  west  longitude,  about  noon.  The  master  of  the  vessel 
looked  to  windward,  and  observed  a  large  ball  of  blue  fire, 
rolling  apparently  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  at  the  distance 
of  three  miles  from  them:  it  rose  almost  perpendicularly  when 
it  was  within  forty  or  fifty  yards  of  the  ship,  and  then  burst 
with  an  explosion,  as  if  a  hundred  cannons  had  been  fired  at 
one  time;  it  left  so  strong  a  smell  of  sulphur,  that  the  ship 
seemed  to  contain  nothing  else.  After  the  noise  had  sub- 
sided, the  main -top -mast  was  found  shattered  to  pieces,  and 
tlie  mast  itself  was  split  down  to  the  keel.  Five  men  were 
also  knocked  down,  and  one  of  them  greatly  burnt. 

Ch.  Must  it  not  have  been  a  very  large  ball  to  produce 
such  effects? 

Fa.  Yes:  the  person  who  noticed  it  said  it  appeared  to 
him  the  size  of  a  millstone. 

The  aurora  borealis  is  another  electrical  phenomenon:  this 
is  admitted  without  any  hesitation,  because  electricians  can 
readily  imitate  its  appearance  with  their  experiments. 

Ja.  It  must  be,  I  should  think,  on  a  very  small  scale. 

Fa.  True:  there  is  a  glass  tube  about  thirty  inches  long, 
and  the  diameter  of  it  is  about  two  inches:  it  is  nearly  ex- 
ij  a  us  ted  of  air,  and  ca^^^e^  Qiti\iQXXv  ^-tA'^^^KNXOot^a^,    Connect 
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tliese  ends,  by  means  of  a  chain,  with  the  positive  and  nega- 
tive part  of  a  machine,  and,  in  a  darkened  room,  you  will  see, 
when  the  machine  is  worked,  all  the  appearances  of  the 
northern  lights  in  the  tube. 

Ch,  Why  is  it  necessary  nearly  to  exhaust  the  tube? 

Fa.  Because  the  air,  in  its  natural  state,  is  a  very  bad  con- 
ductor of  the  electric  fluid;  but  when  it  becomes  considerably 
rarer  than  it  generally  is,  the  electric  f  uid  darts  from  one  cap 
to  the  other  with  the  greatest  velocity. 

Ja.  But  we  see  the  natural  Aurora  Borealis  also  in  the  ai**. 

Fa.  We  do  so;  but  it  is  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  at- 
mosphere^ where  the  air  is  much  rarer  than  it  is  near  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  The  experiment  which  you  have  just 
seen  accounts  for  the  darting  and  undulating  motion  which 
takes  place  between  the  opposite  parts  of  the  heavens.  The 
Aurora  Borealis  is  most  brilliant  in  those  countries  which  are 
in«the  high  northern  latitudes,  as  in  Greenland  and  Iceland. 

The  Aurora  Borealis  which  was  seen  in  this  country  on 
the  23rd  of  October,  in  the  year  1804,  is  deserving  of  notice. 
At  seven  in  the  evening,  a  luminous  arch  was  seen  from  the 
oooLtreof  London,  extending  from  one  point  of  the  horizon,  about 
8.8. w.,  to  another  point,  n.n.w.,  and  passing  the  middle  of  the 
constellation  of  the  Great  Bear,  which  it  very  much  obscured. 
It  appeared  to  consist  of  an  illuminated  vapour,  rolling  from 
South  to  North.  In  about  half  an  hour  its  course  was 
changed,  and  became  vertical;  and  about  nine  o'clock,  it  ex- 
tended across  the  heavens  from  n.e.  to  s.w.:  at  intervals,  the 
continuity  of  the  luminous  arch  was  broken,  and  strong  flashes 
and  streaks  of  bright  red,  similar  to  those  which  appear  in  the 
atmosphere  during  a  great  fire  in  any  part  of  the  metropolis, 
darted  from  its  South- West  quarter,  towards  the  zenith.  For 
several  hours  the  atmosphere  was  as  light  in  the  South- West 
as  if  the  sun  had  not  set  more  than  half  an  hour;  and  the 
light  in  the  North  resembled  the  strong  twilight  which  marks 
that  part  of  the  horizon  at  Midsummer. 

Ja.  How  do  you  account.  Papa,  for  the  Will-o'-the-wisp, 
or  Jatk-o'-lantem,  as  it  is  sometimes  called? 

Fa.  This  is  a  meteor  which  seldom  appears  more  than  six 
feet  above  the  ground:  it  is  always  about  bogs  and  swampy 
j^aces;  which,  in  hot  sultry  weather,  emitaniutl«LVwcasL\Afc\sxt^ 
which  is  ^aaUy  set  on  £re  by  the  electric  spor^.    'Y:\!l<^^  ^^a»^ 
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as  70U  shall  see  in  our  chemical  experiments,  we  can  as  readily 
imitate  as  the  aurora  boreaHs.  In  some  parts  of  Italy, 
meteors  of  this  kind  are  frequently  very  large,  and  gire  a 
light  equal  to  that  of  a  torch. 

fVater-spoutSy  too,  which  are  sometimes  seen  at  sea,  are 
supposed  to  arise  from  the  power  of  electricity. 

C%.  I  have  heard  of  these;  but  I  thought  that  wat^'-spouts 
at  sea,  and  whirlwinds  and  hurricanes-  by  land,  were  produced 
solely  by  the  forc^.e  of  the  wind. 

Fa,  The  wind  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  causes;  but  ii 
will  not  account  for  every  appearance  connected  with  them. 
Water-spouts  are  often  seen  in  calm  weather;  the  sea  seems 
to  boil,  and  send  up  a  vapour  which  rises  in  the  shape  of  a 
cone.  A  rumbling  noise  is  often  heard  at  the  time  of  their 
appearance,  which  happens  generally  in  those  months  that  are 
peculiarly  subject  to  thunder  storms;  and  they  are  commonly 
accompanied  by  lightning.  ^ 

The  analogy  between  the  phenomena  of  water-spouts  and 
electricity  may  be  made  visible  by  hanging  a  drop  of  water  to 
a  wire,  communicating  With  the  prime  conductor,  and  placing 
a  vessel  of  water  under  it.  In  these  circumstances,  the  drop 
assumes  all  the  various  appearances  of  a  water- spout,  in  its 
rise,  form,  and  mode  of  disappearing. 

Wjiter-spouts,  at  sea,  are  undoubtedly  very  like  whirl- 
winds and  hurricanes  by  land.  These  sometimes  tear  up 
trees,  and  throw  down  buildings,  and  scatter  the  earth, 
bricks,  stones,  timber,  &c.,  to  a  great  distance  in  every  di- 
*'ection.  Dr.  Franklin  mentions  a  remarkable  appearance 
which  occurred  to  Mr.  Wilke,  a  distinguished  electrician. 
On  the  20th  of  July,  1758,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
he  observed  a  groat  quantity  of  dust  rising  from  the  ground, 
and  covering  a  field  and  part  of  the  town  in  which  he  then 
was.  There  was  no  wind,  and  the  dust  moved  gently  towards 
tiie  East,  where  there  appeared  a  great  black  cloud,  which 
excited  his  apparatus  to  a  very  high  degree  of  positive  elec- 
tricity. This  cloud  went  towards  the  West;  the  dust  fol- 
lowed it,  and  continued  to  rise  higher  and  higher,  till  it  com- 
posed a  thick  pillar,  in  the  form  of  a  sugar-loaf;  and  at  length 
it  seemed  to  be  in  contact  with  the  cloud.  At  some  distance 
from  tliis,  came  another  g^reat  cloud,  with  a  long  train  of 
smaller  ones,  which  jeVeelxi^e^  \v\?»  ^Y^^jc^\\\^  \v^^^^C\N^N^  ^^d 
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when  they  came  near  the  positive  cloud,  a  flash  of  lightning 
was  seen  to  dart  through  the  cloud  of  dust;  the  negative 
doads  immediately  spread  and  dissolved  themselves  in  rain. 

Ch.  Is  rain,  then,  an  electrical  pheuomenon? 

Fa,  The  most  enlightened  and  best  informed  electricians 
consider  rain,  hail,  and  snow,  among  the  effects  produced  by 
the  electric  fluid. 

Ja,  Do  the  negative  and  positive  clouds  act  in  the  same 
maimer  as  the  outside  and  inside  coatings  of  a  charged 
Ley  den  jar? 

Fa,  Thunder-clouds  frequently  do  nothing  more  than  con- 
duct or  convey  the  electric  matter  from  one  part  of  the  heavens 
to  another.  ^ 

Ch.  Then  they  may  be  compared  to  the  discharging  rod? 

Fa,  And  perhaps,  like  that,  they  are  intended  to  restore 
the  equilibrium  between  two  places,  one  of  which  has  too 
much,  and  the  other  too  little  of  the  electric  fluid.  The  fol- 
lowing is  not  an  uncommon  appearance.  A  dark  cloud  is 
observed  to  attract  others  to  it,  and,  when  grown  to  a  con- 
siderable size,  its  lower  surface  swells  in  particular  parts 
towards  the  earth.  During  the  time  that  the  cloud  is  thus 
forming,  flashes  of  lightning  dart  from  one  part  of  it  to  the 
other,  and  often  illuminate  the  whole  mass;  and  small  clouds 
are  observed  moving  rapidly  beneath  it.  When  the  cloud  has 
acquired  a  suflGicient  extent,  the  lightning  strikes  the  earth  in 
two  opposite  places. 

Ja,  I  wonder  the  discharge  does  not  shake  the  earth,  as  the 
charge  of  ajar  shakes  anything  through  which  it  passes. 

Fa,  Every  discharge  of  clouds  may  do  this,  although  it  is 
imperceptible  to  us. 

Earthquakes  are  sometimes  probably  occasioned  by  vast 
discharges  of  the  electric  fluid:  they  happen  most  frequently 
in  dry  and  hot  countries,  which  are  subject  to  lightning,  and 
other  electric  phenomena;  they  are  even  foretold  by  the 
electric  coruscations,  and  other  appearances  in  the  air,  for 
some  days  preceding  the  event.  They  are  usually  accompa- 
nied by  rain,  and  sometimes  by  the  most  dreadful  thunder- 
SHxnns* 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAIOKATION. 

What  atmospherical  phenomena  i  blanoe  between  water-spoats  and  eleo- 
does  electricity  account  for  ? — Are  the  trioity  shown  ? — Upon  what  principles 
masts  of  ships  eyer  injured  by  light-  are  rain,  hail,  and  snow  acconnted  Ibr? 
ning? — What  is  the  aurora  boreaUtf  !  — What  intention  do  thnnder-doods 
—  How  is  it  imitated  ?— What  is  the  I  answer,  and  to  what  maj  they  be  com- 
Jack-o'-lantern?  —  What  is  the  cause  pared ^  —  What  are  earthquakes? 
of  water-spouts^ —  How  is  the  resem-  i 


CONVERSATION  XIV. 

MEDICAL   ELECTKICITT. 

Father.  If  you  stand  on  the  glass-legged  stooL  ancl  hold 
the  chain  from  the  conductor  while  I  work  the  machine  a 
few  minutes,  your  pulse  will  be  increased;  that  is,  it  will 
beat  more  frequently  than  it  did  before.  From  this  and  other 
circumstances,  physicians  have  applied  electricity  to  the  cure 
of  many  disorders :  in  some,  their  endeavours  have  been  un- 
availing; in  others,  the  success  has  been  very  complete. 

Ch,  Did  they  do  nothing  more  than  this? 

Fa.  Yes;  in  some  cases  they  took  sparks  from  their  pa- 
tients; in  others  they  gave  them  shocks. 

Ja,  This  would  be  no  pleasant  method  of  cure,  if  the 
shocks  were  violent. 

Fa.  You  know  that,  by  means  of  Lane's  electrometer,  de- 
scribed in  our  Seventh  Conversation,  (fig.  10,"^  the  shock  may 
be  given  as  slightly  as  you  please. 

Ch,  But  how  are  shocks  conveyed  through  any  part  of  the 
body? 

Fa.  There  are  machines  and  apparatus  made  expressly  for 
medical  purposes;  but  every  result  maybe  obtained  by  the 
instrument  just  referred  to.  Suppose  the  electrometer  to  be 
fixed  to  a  Leyden  phial,  and  the  knob  at  a  to  touch  the  con- 
ductor, and  the  knob  b  placed  nearer  or  more  remote,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  intended  that  the  shocks  shall  be  weak  or  strong; 
one  chain  or  wire  is  to  be  fixed  to  the  ring  c  of  the  electro- 
meter, and  another  to  the  outside  coating:  the  remaining 
pT>'^«  of  these  two  wires  are  to  be  fastened  to  the  two  knobs 
of  the  discharging  rod. 

Ja.  What  next  is  to  be  done;  if,  for  instance,  I'  wish  to 
electrify  my  knee? 

Fa.  All  you  have  \.o  ^o  \^  \.o\iYva«  >Oafc  \iaii&<i€  the  dia 
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diarging  rod  dose  to  your  knee,  one  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
other  on  the  opposite. 

Ch,  And  at  every  discharge  of  the  Leyden  jar,  the  super- 
abundant electricity  from  withinside  will  pass  from  the  knob 
at  A  to  the  knob  b,  and  will  proceed  by  the  wire  and  the  knee, 
in  its  way  to  the  outside  of  the  jar,  to  restore  to  both  sides  an 
equilibrium. 

Ja.  But  if  it  happen  that  the  arm  is  to  be  electrified,  how 
is  that  to  be  done?  Because,  in  this  case,  I  cannot  use  both 
hands  in  conducting  the  wires. 

Fa.  Then  you  must  procure  the  assistance  of  a  friend,  who 
will  be  able,  by  means  of  two  instruments,  called  directors,  to 
eondQct  the  fluid  to  any  part  of  the  body. 

Ch.  What  are  directors? 

Fa,  A  director  consists  of  a  knobbed  brass  wire,  which,  by 
means  of  a  brass  cap,  is  cemented  to  a  glass  handle.  The 
operator,  holding  these  directors  by  the  extremities  of  the  glass 
handle,  brings  the  balls,  to  which  the  wires  or  chains  are  at- 
tached, into  contact  with  the  extremities  of  that  part  of  the  body 
of  the  patient  through  which  the  shock  is  to  be  sent.  If  I  feel 
rhemnatic  pains  between  my  elbow  and  wrist,  and  a  person  hold 
one  director  at  the  elbow,  and  another  at  the  wrist,  the  shocks 
will  pass  through,  and  probably  will  remove  the  complaint. 

Ja,  Is  it  necessary  to  stand  on  the  glass-footed  stool  to 
have  this  operation  performed? 

Fa,  By  no  means.  When  shocks  are  administered,  the 
person  who  receives  them  may  stand  as  he  pleases,  either  on 
the  stool  or  on  the  ground :  the  electric  fluid,  taking  the 
nearest  passage,  will  always  reach  the  other  knob  of  the  other 
director,  which  leads  to  the  outside  of  the  jar. 

Ch,  Is  it  necessary  to  divest  the  body  of  its  dress? 

Fa.  Not  in  the  case  of  shocks,  unless  the  clothing  be  very 
tMck :  but  when  sparks  are  to  be  taken,  then  the  person  from 
whom  they  are  drawn  must  be  insulated,  and  the  clothes 
be  taken  off  the  part  affected. 

Ja.  For  what  disorders  are  the  shocks  and  sparks  chiefly  used  ? 

Fa.  They  have  been  found  useful  in  paralytic  disorders; 
in  contractions  of  the  muscles;  in  sprains,  and  in  other  cases; 
hot  great  attention  is  necessary  in  regulating  the  force  of  th« 
shocK;  because,  instead  of  advantage,  mischief  tki^.^  ^^<^mx  \^ 
it  be  tod  Yiolent 
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Ck.  Is  there  less  danger  with  sparks  ? 

Fa,  Yes:  for  unless  it  be  in  very  tender  parts,  as  the  eye, 
there  is  no  great  risk  in  taking  sparks:  and  they  have  proved 
very  effectual  in  removing  many  complaints. 

The  celebrated  Mr.  Ferguson  was  seized,  at  Bristol,  with  a 
violent  sore  throat,  so  as  to  prevent  him  from  swallowing  any* 
thing:  he  caused  sparks  to  be  taken  from  the  part  affected} 
and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  he  could  eat  and  drink  without 
pain. 

This  is  an  excellent  method  in  some  cases  of  deafiiess,  ear- 
ache, toothache,  &c. 

Ja.  Would  not  strong  sparks  injure  the  ear? 

Fa,  They  might;  and  therefore  the  electric  fluid  is  usually 
drawn  with  a  pointed  piece  of  wood  connected  with  the  prime 
conductor,  to  delicate  parts,  on  which  it  comes  in  a  gentle 
stream  ;  or,  when  sparks  are  taken,  a  very  small  brass  ball  is 
used  at  some  distance  from  the  body;  because,  in  proportion 
to  the  size  and  distance  of  the  ball,  is  the  size  and  intensity 
of  the  spark. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 


Has  electricity  been  applied  to  any 
important  purposes  ? — In  medicine  can 
ihe  shock  be  regulated  and  passed 
through  any  part  of  the  body? — Ex- 
plain the  mode  of  operation. — What 


are  the  directors  ?  —  Is  it  necessary 
that  a  person  should  be  insulated  to 
receive  a  shock? —  For  what  disorders 
are  shocks  and  sparks  chiefly  used  ?  — 
How  is  electricity  applied  to  the  ear? 


CONVERSATION   XV. 

OF    ANIMAL   ELECTRICITY OF    THE   TORPEDO OF   THE 

GYMNOTUS    ELECTRICUS AND    OF    THE    SILURUS 

ELECTRICDS. 

Father.  There  are  certain  kinds  of  fish  which  have  been 
found  to  possess  the  singular  property  of  giving  shocks  very 
similar  to  those  experienced  by  means  of  the  Leyden  jar. 

Ch.  I  should  like  much  to  see  them.  Are  they  easily  ob- 
tained? 

Fa,  No;  they  are  not:  they  are  called  the  Torpedo,  the 
Gymnotiis  electricuSy  the  Silurus  electricus^  the  Trichiurtu 
IndicuSy  and  the  7'e^raorfon  decArvcxis. 

Ja.  Are  they  all  oi  llie  aaav^  ^^tvxx^I 
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Fa,  No  :  the  torpedo  is  a  flat  fish,  a  species  of  ray,  seldom 
found  twenty  inches  long,  and  common  in  various  parts  of 
the  sea-coast  of  Europe.  The  electric  organs  of  this  fish  are 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  gills,  where  they  fill  up  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  animal,  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  surface, 
and  we  covered  by  the  common  skin  of  the  body :  they  are 
composed  of  a  great  multitude  of  vertical  and  parallel  mem- 
branous plates,  arranged  in  longitudinal  columns  of  various 
forms,  and  intersected  by  a  loose  net-work  of  tendinous  fibres, 
which  bind  them  together:  in  the  miidst  of  these,  however, 
are  many  interstices  containing  some  kind  of  fluid,  and  the 
whole  is  well  supplied  with  blood-vessels  and  nerves.  It  has 
been  observed  that  the  arrangement  of  these  membranous 
plates  has  a  very  great  resemblance  to  a  voltaic  battery,  but 
whence  the  electrical  properties  are  immediately  derived  is 
not  known. 

Ch,  Can  you  lay  hold  of  the  fish  by  any  other  part  of  the 
body  with  impunity? 

Fa,  Not  altogether  so:  for  if  it  be  touched  with  one  hand, 
it  generally  communicates  a  very  slight  shock ;  but  if  it  be 
touched  with  both  hands  at  the  same  time,  one  being  applied 
to  the  under,  and  the  other  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  body,  a 
shock  will  be  received  similar  to  that  which  is  occasioned  by 
the  Ley  den  jar. 

Ja,  Will  not  the  shock  be  felt,  if  both  hands  be  put  on 
one  of  the  electrical  organs  at  the  same  time? 

Fa,  No:  and  this  shows  that  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces 
of  the  electric  organs  are  in  opposite  states  of  electricity, 
answering  to  the  positive  and  negative  sides  of  a  I^eyden 
phial. 

Ch,  Are  the  same  substances  conductors  of  the  electric 
power  of  the  torpedo,  by  which  artificial  electricity  is  con- 
ducted? 

Fa,  Yes,  they  are:  and  if  the  fish,  instead  of  being  touched 
by  the  hands,  be  touched  by  conducting  substances,  as  metals, 
the  shock  will  be  communicated  through  them.  The  circuit 
may  also  be  formed  by  several  persons  joining  hands;  and 
the  shock  will  be  felt  by  them  all  at  the  same  time.  But  the 
shock  will  not  pass  where  there  is  the  smallest  interruption  : 
it  will  not  even  be  conducted  through  a  chain. 

Ja,  Can  jou  get  sparks  from  it? 
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Fa,  No  spark  was  ever  obtained  from  the  torpedo;  nor 
could  electric  repulsion  and  attraction  be  produced  by  it. 

Ch,  Is  it  known  how  the  power  is  accumulated  ? 

Fa,  It  has  been  thought  to  depend  on  the  will  of  the 
animal;  for  each  effort  is  accompanied  by  a  depression  di 
its  eyes;  and  probably  it  makes  ^se  of  it  as  a  means  of  self- 
defence. 

Ja,  Is  this  the  case  also  with  the  other  electrical  fishes? 

Fa.  The  gymnotus  possesses  all  the  electric  properties  of 
the  torpedo,  but  in  a  very  superior  degree.  This  fish  has 
been  called  the  electrical  eel,  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to 
the  common  eel.  It  is  found  in  the  large  rivers  of  South 
America. 

Ck.  Are  these  fishes  able  to  injure  other  fishes  by  this 
power? 

Fa.  If  small  fishes  are  put  into  the  water  in  which  the 
gymnotus  is  kept,  it  will  first  stim,  or  perhaps  kill  them,  and 
if  hungry,  it  will  then  devour  them.  But  fishes  stunned  by 
the  gymnotus  may  be  recovered  by  speedily  removing  them 
into  another  vessel  of  water. 

The  gymnotus  is  said  to  be  possessed  of  a  kind  of  sense,  by 
which  it  knows  whether  bodies  which  are  brought  near  him 
are  conductors  or  not. 

Ch.  Then  it  possesses  the  same  knowledge  by  instmct 
which  philosophers  have  gained  by  experiment. 

Fa.  The  following  experiment,  among  others,  is  very  de- 
cisive on  this  point. 

Ex.  The  extremities  of  two  wires  were  dipped  into  the 
water  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  eel  was  kejpt;  they  were 
then  bent,  extended  a  great  way,  and  terminated  in  two  sepa- 
rate glasses  full  of  water.  These  wires  being  supported  by 
non-conductors,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other, 
the  circuit  was  incomplete:  but  if  a  person  put  the  fingers  of 
both  hands  into  the  glasses  in  which  the  wires  terminated, 
then  the  circuit  was  complete.  While  the  circuit  was  incom- 
plete, the  fish  never  went  near  the  extremities  of  the  wires,  as 
if  desirous  of  giving  the  shock;  but  the  moment  the  circuit 
was  completed,  either  by  a  person,  or  any  other  conductor, 
the  gymnotus  immediately  went  towards  the  wires,  and  gave 
the  shock,  though  the  completion  of  the  circuit  was  oat  of  his 
Bight 
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Ja.  How  do  they  catch  this  kind  of  fish?  The  men  would 
probablj  let  them  go  on  receiving  the  shock. 

jPo.  The  gymnotos,  as  well  as  the  others,  may  he  touched, 
without  any  risk  of  the  shock,  with  wax  or  with  glass;  but  if 
it  be  touched  with  the  naked  finger,  a  gold  ring,  or  metal  of 
any  kind,  the  shock  is  felt  completely  up  the  arm. 

C%.  Does  the  Silurus  electricus  produce  the  same  efiects  as 
the  other  fish  you  have  been  describing? 

Fa.  This  fish  is  found  in  some  rivers  in  Africa;  and  it  is 
known  to  possess  the  property  of  giving  the  electric  shock; 
but  no  other  particulars  have  been  recorded  respecting  it. 

With  regard  to  the  torpedo,  its  power  of  giving  the  be- 
numbing sensation  was  known  to  the  ancients;  and  from  this 
it  probably  took  its  name.  In  Fermin's  Natural  History  of 
Surinam  is  some  account  of  the  trembling  eel,  which  Dr. 
Priestley  conjectures  to  be  a  difierent  fish  from  the  gjrmnotus. 
It  lives  in  marshy  places,  whence  it  cannot  be  taken,  except 
when  it  is  intoxicated.  It  cannot  be  touched  with  the  hand, 
or  with  a  stick,  without  feeling  a  powerful  shock :  even  if 
trod  upon  with  shoes,  the  legs  and  thighs  are  afiected  in  a 
similar  manner. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 


How  many  species  of  fish  show  signs 
of  electricity,  and  what  are  their  names? 
— How  is  the  torpedo  described?  — 
How  is  the  shock  received  fh>m  this 
fish? — Are  the  opposite  electricities 
shown  by  this  fish?  —  Do  the  same 
sobstanees  conduct  the  electricity  of  the 
toipedo^  by  which  artificial  electricity  is 
conducted? — Does  this  fish  give  out 
the  electrical  spark,  or  exhibit  the 
cflbotB  of  attraction  and  repulsion  ? — 


Does  the  power  seem  to  depend  on  the 
will  of  the  animal  ?  —  Does  the  gym- 
notus  possess  similar  properties  to  those 
of  the  torpedo  ?  —  How  does  the  gym- 
notus  act  upon  other  fish? — What  is 
peculiar  to  this  fish?  — Mention  the 
exi)eriment  on  this  subject. — How  was 
the  property  of  this  fish  discovered?  — 
Is  there  much  known  of  the  Silurm 
electricut  t 


CONVERSATION  XVI. 

i^KNEBAL   SUMMARY    OF   ELECTRICITY,    WITH   EXPERIMENTS. 

Father,  Do  you  now  understand  what  electricity  is  ? 
CA.  Yes;  it  is  a  fluid  which  seems  to  pervade  all  substancep, 
and  when  undisturbed,  it  remains  in  a  state  of  equilibrium. 
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t/a.  And  that  certain  portion  which  every  body  is  supposed 
to  contain  is  called  the  natural  share  of  that  body. 

Fa,  When  a  body  is  possessed  of  more,  or  less,  than  its 
natural  share,  it  is  said  to  be  charged  or  electrified. 

Ch,  If  it  possess  more  than  its  natural  share,  it  is  said  to 
he  positively/  electrified;  but  if  it  contain  less  than  its  natural 
share,  it  is  said  to  be  negatively  electrified. 

Fa.  What  is  the  distinction  between  conductors  and  non- 
conductors of  electricity? 

Ch,  The  electric  fluid  passes  freely  through  the  former; 
but  the  latter  oppose  its  passage. 

Fa,  You  know  that  electricity  is  excited  in  the  greatest 
quantities  by  the  rubbing  of  conducting  and  non-conducting 
substances  against  each  other. 

Ex.  Rub  two  pieces  of  sealing-wax  or  two  pieces  of  glass 
together,  and  only  a  very  small  portion  of  electricity  can  be 
obtained:  therefore  the  rubber  of  a  machine  should  be  aeon- 
ducting  substance,  and  not  insulated. 

Every  electrical  machine,  with  an  insulated  rubber,  will  act 
in  three  different  ways:  the  rubber  will  produce  negative 
electricity;  the  conductor  will  give  out  positive  electricity; 
and  it  will  communicate  both  powers  at  once  to  a  person  or 
substance  placed  between  two  directors  connected  with 
them. 

Ja,  How  does  the  rubber  produce  negative  electricity? 

Fa.  If  you  stand  on  a  glass-legged  stool,  or  upon  any 
other  non-conducting  substance,  and  lay  hold  of  the  rubber,  or 
a  chain  communicating  with  it,  the  working  of  the  machine 
will  take  away  from  you  a  quantity  of  your  natural  electricity, 
therefore  you  will  be  negatively  electrified. 

Ch,  Will  this  appear  by  the  nature  of  the  electric  fluia, 
if  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  steel  point,  as  a  needle? 

Fa.  If  you,  while  standing  on  a  non-conducting  substance, 
are  connected  with  the  rubber,  and  your  brother,  in  a  similar 
situation,  is  connected  with  the  conductor,  then  hold  points 
in  your  hands,  and  I,  while  standing  on  the  ground,  first 
present  a  brass  ball,  or  other  sjabstance,  to  the  needle  in  your 
hand,  and  then  to  that  in  his  hand,  the  appearance  of  the 
fluid  will  be  different  in  both  cases  ;  at  the  needle  in  your 
hand  it  wiU  appear  like  a  star,  but  at  that  in  your  brother's 
it  will  be  rather  m  t\ife  ^oxia.  oi  ^\yc>a.^. — What  will  happen 
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if  you  bring  two  bodies  near  to  each  other  which  are  both 
electrified? 

Ja.  If  they  are  both  positively  or  both  negatively  electri- 
lied,  they  will  repel  each  other;  but  if  one  is  negative  and 
the  other  positive,  they  will  attract  each  other  till  they  touch, 
.  and  the  equilibrium  is  again  restored. 

Fa.  If  a  body,  containing  only  its  natural  share  of  electri- 
city, be  brought  near  to  another  that  is  electrified,  what  will 
be  the  consequence? 

Ch.  A  quantity  of  electricity  will  force  itself  through  the 
air  in  the  form  of  a  spark. 

Fa.  When  two  bodies  approach  each  other,  one  electrified 
positively  and  the  other  negatively,  the  superabundant  elec- 
tricity rushes  violently  from  one  to  the  other,  to  restore  the 
equilibrium.  What  will  happen  if  your  body,  or  any  part  of 
it,  form  part  of  the  circuit? 

Jia.  It  will  produce  an  electric  shock;  and  if,  instead  of 
one  person  alone,  many  join  hands,  and  form  a  part  of  the 
circuit,  they  will  all  receive  a  shock  at  one  and  the  same 
instant. 

Fa.  If  I  throw  a  larger  quantity  of  electricity  than  its 
natural  share  on  one  side  of  a  piece  of  glass,  what  will  happen 
to  the  other  side? 

Ch.  The  other  side  will  become  negatively  electrified:  that 
is,  it  will  have  as  much  less  than  its  natural  share  as  the 
other  has  more  than  its  natural  share. 

Fa.  Does  electricity,  communicated  to  glass,  spread  over 
the  whole  surface? 

Jia.  No:  glass  being  an  excellent  non-conductor,  the 
electric  fluid  will  be  confined  to  the  part  on  which  it  is 
thrown:  and  for  that  reason,  and  in  order  to  apply  it  to  the 
whole  surface,  the  glass  is  covert  with  tin-foil,  which  is 
called  a  coating. 

Fa.  And  if  a  conducting  communication  be  made  between 
both  sides  of  the  glass,  what  takes  place  then? 

Ch.  A  discharge;  and  this  happens  whether  the  glass  be 
flat,  or  of  any  other  form. 

Fa.  What  do  you  call  a  cylindrical  glass  vessel  thus 
coated  for  electrical  purposes? 

Ja,  A  Leyden  jar;  and  when  the  insides,   and  also  th& 
outsides  of  several  of  these  jars  are  coikiLeeXfc^,\\.S&  ^"si^^  ^sv 
electrical  battery. 
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Fa.  Electricity,  in  this  form,  is  capable  of  producing  the 
most  powerful  effects;  such  as  melting  metals,  firing  spirits, 
and  other  inflammable  substances. — What  effect  has  metallic 
points  on  electricity? 

C%.  They  discharge  it  silently,  and  hence  their  great 
utility  in  defending  buildings  from  the  dangerous  effects  of 
lightning. — ^Pray  what  is  thunder? 

Fa,  As  lightning  appears  to  be  the  rapid  motion  of  vast 
masses  of  electric  matter,  so  thunder  is  the  noise  produced  by 
the  motion  of  lightning:  and  when  electricity  passes  through 
the  higher  parts  of  the  atmosphere,  where  the  air  is  very 
much  rarefied,  it  constitutes  the  aurora  borealis. 

Ex.    If  two   sharp   pointed  wires    be    bent 
with  the  four  ends  at  right  angles,  but  pointing 
different  ways,  and  they  be  made  to  turn  upon 
a  wire,  ar,  fixed  on  the  conductor,  the  moment         .' 
it  is  electrified,  a  flame  will  be  seen  at  the  points       ^^'  *^* 
abed;  the  wire  will  begin  to  turn  round  in  the  direction 
opposite  to  that  to  which  the  points  are  turned,  and  the  mo- 
tion will  become  very  rapid. 

If  the  figures  of  horses,  cut  in  paper,  be  fastened  upon  these 
wires,  the  horses  will  seem  to  pursue  one  another,  and  this  is 
called  the  electrical  horse-race.  Of  course,  tjpon  this  prin- 
ciple, many  other  amusing  and  very  beautiful  experiments 
may  be  made  :  and  likewise  several  electrical  orreries  have 
been  contrived,  showing  the  motions  of  the  earth  and  moon, 
and  planets  round  the  sun. 

Ja,  How  do  you  account  for  this? 

Fa.  Fix  a  sharp  pointed  wire  into  the  end  of  the  large  con- 
ductor, and  luld  your  hand  near  it: — no  sparks  will  ensue; 
but  a  cold  blast  will  come  from  the  point,  which  will  turn  any 
light  wheels,  mills,  &c. 

Ch.  Can  the  direction  in  which  the  electric  matter  moves 
be  distinguished  by  the  senses? 

Fa,  The  hypothesis  most  generally  admitted  on  this  sub- 
ject is,  that  electricity  is  a  uniform  fluid,  capable  of  being 
rarefied  or  condensed,  and  that  in  the  common  electrical 
machine  it  passes  from  the  cylinder  to  the  conductor  with 
points. 

Ch.  On  what  principlea  ia  this  hypothesis  founded? 

Fa,  The  moRt  pxev^Wiw^  o^ykvotw  Ss^  SJcaJtSi  SJs^si.  ^^Tiductor, 
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which  derives  its  electricity  from  the  cylinder,  be  made  sharp 
or  angular  at  any  part,  not  very  near  the  cylinder,  a  diverg- 
ing cone  of  electric  light  will  be  seeuy  the  vertex  of  which  is 
the  point  itself;  and  the  electric  phenomena  will  be  much 
diminished.  But  the  conductor  which  is  connected  with  the 
rubber,  though  its  effects  be  equally  diminished  by  a  similar 
circumstance,  will  never  exhibit  the  cone  of  rays,  but  is  only 
tipped  at  the  point  with  a  small  globular  body  of  light.  The 
cone  has  been  thought  to  resemble  the  rushing  out  or  emit- 
ting of  light,  and  the  globe  the  appearance  of  the  imbibing  or 
entrance  of  the  electric  matter.  And  hence  the  term  posi^ 
the  electricity  has  been  adopted  for  that  of  the  cylinder,  and 
negative  for  that  of  the  rubber. 

Ch,  And  are  these  terms  universally  adopted  in  that  sense? 

Fa.  I  have  so  used  them  in  the  experiments  mentioned  in 
our  Conversations;  but  I  perceive  that  some  writers  are 
doubtful  of  the  propriety  of  this  application. 

t/a.  K  electricity  be  produced  by  the  excitation  of  a  globe 
or  cylinder  of  sulphur  or  resin,  will  the  same  terms  apply? 

Fa.  No:  in  that  case  they  will  be  reversed;  the  rubber 
will  be  positive,  and  the  cylinder,  with  its  conductor,  will  be 
negative. 

The*  difference  in  most  cases,  it  is  said,  arises  from  the  rela- 
tive smoothness  of  the  surfaces  of  the  electric  body  and  its 
rubber  when  compared  with  each  other.  Glass,  made  rough 
by  grinding  with  emery,  excited  by  flannel,  is  negative  ;  but 
with  dry  oiled  silk,  rubbed  with  whiting,  it  is  positive.  Even 
polished  glass  may  be  rendered  negative,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  by  rubbing  it  with  the  hairy  side  of  a  cat's 
skin.* 

Ch.  Is  air  perfectly  electric? 

Fa.  It  must  not  be  understood  to  be  perfectly  so,  but  com- 
posed of  non-conducting  parts.  It  is  only  permeable  by  the 
force  of  the  electric  fluid  which  divides  it,  or  separates  its 
parts.  When  this  happens  to  a  solid  electric,  a  hole  if  made 
through  it.  Long  sparks  from  a  machine  are  all  always 
crooked  in  various  directions,  like  lightning;  which  effect 
seems  to  be  caused  by  the  electric  matter  passing  through 
those  parts  of  the  air  in  which  the  best  conductors  are  found. 

•  Nicholson.  Nat.  PhW. 
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In  respect  of  the  electric  matter,  it  seems  that  its  distribu« 
tion  is  general;  that  its  presence  (as  discovered  by  proper 
conductors)  is  perpetual ;  that  it  appears  to  be  in  constant 
motion,  scarcely  maintaining  a  state  of  rest  for  even  an  hour; 
that  all  objects  have  their  share  of  it;  that  objects  affect  it 
even  from  a  distance;  that  when  objects  have  too  little  of  it, 
they  attract  a  quantity  from  those  which  have  too  much,  in 
order  to  maintain  an  equality;  that  it  seems  necessary  to 
vitality ;  that  it  is  capable  of  being  collected  in  very  large 
quantities;  that  then  it  may  be  made  to  perform  most,  if  not 
all,  the  operations  of  common  fire;  and  that,  when  collected 
iu  quantities,  it  is  capable  of  irresistible  effects;  such  as 
lightning,  earthquakes,  &c. 

Ch.  What  is  the  difference  between  Magnetism  and  Elec- 
tricity, Papa? 

Fa.  As  to  Magnetism,  it  has  of  late  years  been  found  that 
it  is  so  closely  allied  to  Electricity,  that  the  one  never  ope- 
rates without  the  other,  and  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
determining  what  part  it  takes  in  the  connexion. 


80MB  OF  THE  LEADING  DEFnOTIONS  EXPLAINED  AND  ILLUSTRATED, 
WHICH  IT  IS  RECOMMENDED  THAT  THE  PUPILS  SHOULD  COMMIT 
TO  MEMORY. 

ELECTRICITY 

1.  The  electric  fluid  is  supposed  to  perrade  almost  all  substanees,  and  when 
undisturbed  it  remains  in  a  state  of  equilibrium. 

2.  Tliat  portion  which  erery  Bubstance  is  supposed  to  contain  i.s  colled  its 
natural  share. 

3.  Its  properties  were  first  observed  in  amber,  by  Thales,  six  buuilrcd  years 
before  tlie  birth  of  Christ. 

4.  They  were  noticed  in  the  tourmaline  by  Theophrastus. 

5.  Mr.  Boyle  is  supposed  to  hare  been  the  first  person  who  saw  the  electric 
ht. 

{>.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  first  observed  the  electrical  attractions  of  excited  p'lass. 

7.  Bodies  through  which  the  electric  fluid  passes  freely  are  called  conductors. 

8.  Those  which  oppose  tlie  passage  of  electricity  are  called  eU-ctrics. 

9.  When  a  body  possesses  more  or  lea*  than  its  natural  share  of  tlie  electric 
fluid,  it  is  said  to  be  electrified  or  charged.  In  the  former  case  it  is  said  to  be 
l)oaitiyc]y  electrified,  in  the  latter  it  is  said  to  be  negatively  electrified. 

10.  Electricity  is  excited  in  the  greatest  quantities  by  the  friction  of  caxk- 
duotors  and  electrics  ngainst  eacli  other. 

11.  A  body  prevented  from  touching  the  earth,  or  communicating  witli  it  by 
means  of  glass,  or  other  non-conducting  substances,  is  said  to  be  insulated. 

i  2.  Two  bo^Ucs  bottv  posvtvvftV'j  oxXiolttv  vift^atively  electrified  repel  each  other. 
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13.  If,  of  two  bodies  electrified,  the  one  be  electrified  positiyelf  imd  the  other 
negatively,  they  'will  attract  each  other. 

14.  Upon  the  principle  of  attraction  and  repulsion  electrometers  are  formed. 

15.  If  a  body  containing  only  its  natural  share  of  electricity  be  presented  suf- 
ficiently near  to  a  body  electrified  either  plus  or  minus,  a  quantity  of  the  electric 
fluid  will  pass  from  the  latter  to  the  former  in  the  shape  of  a  spark. 

16.  When  two  electrified  bodies,  one  plus  and  the  other  minus,  approach  each 
other  sufficiently  near,  the  superabundant  electricity  rushes  violently  from  one  to 
the  other  to  restore  the  equilibrium. 

17.  If  an  animal  l)e  so  plaeed  as  to  form  part  of  this  circuit,  the  elecfi-idty, 
in  passing,  produces  a  certain  efibct,  called  an  electric  shock. 

18.  The  motion  of  the  electric  fluid  in  passing  from  a  positive  to  a  negative 
body  is  so  rapid,  that  it  appears  to  be  instantaneous. 

19.  When  the  outside  of  a  glass  jar  is  presented  to  a  body  electrified  plus,  that 
side  of  the  jar  will  be  electrified  minus :  but  the  inside  of  the  jar  will  be  electri- 
fied plus,  and  vice  versa. 

20.  The  electric  fluid  communicated  to  glass  does  not  spread,  on  account  of 
the  xfon-conducting  quality  of  glass. 

21.  Electrical,  or,  as  they  are  usually  called,  Leyden  jars  are  partly  covered  with 
tin-foil  and  partly  bare  i  the  tin-foil  accelerates  the  communication  of  the  electric 
fluid,  and  the  bare  part  of  the  jar  prevents  it  from  passing  from  the  one  side  to 
the  other.    A  jar  so  covered  is  said  to  be  coated. 

22.  If  a  communication  by  a  conducting  substance  be  made  between  the  inside 
and  ontside  of  a  coated  and  charged  jar,  a  discharge  takes  place. 

28.  Several  Leyden  jars  connected  together  both  with  respect  to  the  insides 
and  ontsides  are  called  an  electrical  battery. 

24.  Electricity  by  means  of  a  battery  is  capable  of  firing  infiammable  sub- 
stances ;  of  fusing  some  metals,  of  oxidating  otliers,  and  even  of  killing  small 
animals. 

25.  Metallic  points  attract  the  electric  fluid  from  bodies,  and  discharge  them 
silently :  hence  the  use  of  conductors  in  preserving  buildings  from  the  effects  of 
lightning. 

26.  When  electricity  enters  a  point,  it  appears  in  the  form  of  a  star;  when 
it  issues  from  a  point,  it  puts  on  the  form  of  a  brash. 

27.  It  is  demonstrated  that  lightning  and  the  electric  fluid  are  identical. 

28.  Lightning  may  be  drawn  from  the  clouds  by  a  common  kite. 

29.  Thunder  Js  the  noise  produced  by  the  motion  of  lightning. 

30.  When  thfi  electric  fluid  passes  through  highly  rarefied  air,  it  constatutes 
the  aurora  borealis :  this  phenomenon  may  be  imitated  by  experiment. 

31.  Earthquakes,  whirlwinds,  and  water-spouts  are  probably  the  effects  of 
electrical  agency. 

82.  The  electric  fluid  has  been  applied  with  great  success  to  many  moilical 
rases. 
.'53.  There  arc  severs]  fish  that  exhibit  strong  electrical  powers. 
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GALVANISM. 

CONVERSATION   I. 
OF  GALVANISM, 


Father.  It  has  been  observed,  as  long  as  I  can  remember, 
and  probably  before  I  was  born,  that  porter,  when  dnink 
from  a  pewter  vessel,  had  a  better  flavour  than  when  dnmk 
out  of  glass  or  china. 

Ck,  Yes;  I  have  often  heard  my  uncle  say  so:  but  what  is 
the  reason  of  it? 

Fa.  Admitting  the  fact,  which  is,  I  believe,  generally 
allowed  by  those  who  are  much  accustomed  to  that  beverage; 
it  is  now  explained  upon  the  principle  of  Galvanism, 

Ja.  Is  Galvanism  another  branch  of  science  ?  Is  there  a 
Galvanic  fluid  as  well  as  an  electric  fluid  ? 

Fa,  Of  the  existence  of  the  electric  fluid  you  now  have  no 
doubt:  the  science  of  electricity  took  its  name  from  electron^ 
the  Greek  word  for  amber,  as  I  have  before  told  you  ;  be- 
cause amber  was  one  of  the  first  substances  observed  to  pro- 
duce, by  rubbing,  the  efl*ects  of  attraction  and  repulsion. 
Galvanism  derives  its  name  from  Dr.  Galvani,  a  professor  of 
anatomy  at  Bologna,  who  first  reported  to  the  philosophical 
world,  in  1798,  the  experiments  on  which  the  science  k 
founded. 

Ch,  Pray  how  was  he  led  to  make  the  experiments? 

Fa,  Galvani  was  one  evening  making  some  electrical  ex- 
periments; and  on  the  table,  where  the  machine  stood,  were 
some  skinned  frogs :  by  accident,  one  of  the  company  touched 
the  main  nerve  of  a  frog,  at  the  same  moment  that  he  took 
a  considerable  spark  from  the  conductor  of  the  electrical  ma- 
chine ;  and  the  muscVea  oi  \)cv^  ^xq^^sj:^^  l\vYowa  into  strong 
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convulsions.  These,  which  were  observed  by  Galvani's 
wife,  led  the  professor  to  a  number  of  experiments;  but  as 
they  cannot  be  repeated  without  much  cruelty  to  living  ani- 
mals, I  shall  not  enter  into  a  detail  of  them. 
Ja,  Were  not  the  frogs  dead  which  first  led  to  the  discovery  ? 
Fa,  Yes,  they  were:  but  the  professor  afterwards  made 
many  experiments  upon  living  ones;  whence  he  found  that 
the  onvulsions,  or,  as  they  are  usually  called,  the  contrac- 
tions, produced  on  the  frog,  may  be  excited  without  the  aid  of 
any  apparent  electricity,  merely  by  making  a  communication 
between  the  nerves  and  the  muscles  with  substances  that  are 
conductors  of  electricity. 

Ch.  Are  these  experiments  peculiar  to  frogs? 
Fa,  No,  they  have  been  successfully  made  on  dimost  all 
kinds  of  animals,  from  the  ox  to  the  fly.     And  hence  it  was 
at  first  concluded  that  there  was  an  electricity  peculiar  to 
animals. 

Ja,  You  have  already  shown  that  the  electric  fluid  exists 
in  our  bodies,  and  may  be  taken  from  them,  independently  of 
that  which  causes  the  contractions. 

Fa.  I  will  show  you  an  experiment  on  this  subject.     Here 
is  a  thin  piece  of  zincy  which  is  a  metallic  substance:  lay  it 
under  your  tongue,  and  lay  this  half-crown  upon  the  tongue. 
Do  you  taste  anything  very  peculiar  in  the  metals? 
Ja,  No,  nothing  at  all. 

Fa.  Put  them  in  the  same  position  again,  and  now  bring 
the  edges  of  the  two  metals  into  contact. 

t/o.  Now  they  excite  a  very  disagreeable  taste,  sometliing 
like  copperas. 

Fa.  Instead  of  the  half-crown,  try  the  experimeni  «rith  a 
guinea,  or  with  a  piece  of  charcoal 

Ch.  I  perceive  the  same  kind  of  taste  whicii  James  de- 
scribed.    How  do  you  explain  the  fact? 

Fa.  Some  philosophers  maintain  that  the  principle  of 
Gralvanism  and  Electricity  is  the  same;  and  that  the  former  is 
the  evolution  or  emission  of  the  electric  fluid  from  conducting 
bodies, -disengaged  by  a  chemical  process;  while  the  latter  is 
the  same  thing  made  apparent  to  the  senses  by  non'Conducti7iy 
bodies. 

Ja.  All  metals  are  conducting  substances:  of  course  the 
zinc,  the  guinea,  and  the  half-crown  are  cou^McXot^. 

N  N 
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Fa,  Yes;  and  so  are  the  tongue  and  the  saliva:  and  it  is 
probable  that,  by  the  decomposition  of  the  saliva,  the  sharp 
taste  is  excited. 

Ch,  The  disagreeable  taste  on  the  tongue  cannot  be  disputed 
but  there  is  no  apparent  change  on  the  zinc  or  the  half-crown, 
which  there  ought  to  be  if  a  new  substance,  such  as  oxygen, 
has  entered  into  the  combination. 

Fa.  The  change  is,  perhaps,  too  small  to  be  perceived  in 
this  experiment;  but  in  others,  on  a  larger  scale,  it  will  be 
very  'evident  to  the  sight,  by  the  oxidation  of  the  metals. 

Ja,  Here  is  another  strange  word.  I  do  not  know  whal 
is  meant  by  oxidation. 

Fa.  The  iron  bars  fixed  before  the  window  were  clean  and 
almost  bright  when  placed  there  last  summer. 

Ja.  But  not  having  been  painted,  they  are  become  quite 
rusty. 

Fa.  Now,  in  chemical  language,  the  iron  is  said  to  be  oxi- 
dated instead  of  rusty;  and  the  earthy  substance  that  may  be 
scraped  from  them  is  denominated  the  oxide  of  iron. 

When  mercury  loses  its  fine  brightness  by  being  long  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  the  dulness  is  occasioned  by  oxidation;  that 
is,  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  the  air  on  the  mercury,  as 
was  on  the  iron.  I  will  give  you  another  instance.  I  will 
melt  some  load  in  this  ladle.  You  see  a  scum  is  speedily 
foi-med.  I  take  it  away,  and  another  will  arise,  and  so  per- 
petually, till  the  whole  lead  is  thus  transformed  into  an  ap- 
parently different  substance.  •  This  is  called  the  oxide  of  lead, 
and  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  w^ith  the 
melted  metal. 


QUESTIONS  FOB  EXAMIl«iATION. 

How  is  tlie  fact  explained,  that  j  stances  ?  —  How  is  the  principle  of 
porter  is  better  tasted  when  drunk  Gralvanism  explained?  —  What  sub- 
from  pewter  than  glass? — Can  you  |  stances  are  those  that  conduct  the  Gal- 
give  some  account  of  the  rise  and  pro-  i  vanic  fluid?  —  How  is   the  taste  ex- 


gress  of  Galvanism? — Can  the  expe-  cited  by  Galvanism  accounted  for?- 
riments  on  Galvanism  be  made  on  In  this  case  what  change  does  the  metal 
animals  generally?  —  What  experi-  undergo?  —  What  do  you  mean  by 
ment  is  made  with  the  zinc  and  silver  ?  oxidation  ?  —  Illustrate  this  in  the 
—  Can   it  be  made  \\ith  other   sub-  |  case  of  mercury  and  lead. 
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GALVANIC   OR   VOLTAIC    LIGHT,    AND    SHOCKS. 

■■  Charles,  We  had  a  taste  of  the  Galvanic  fluid  yesterday. 
Is  there  no  way  of  seeing  it? 

Fa.  Put  this  piece  of  zinc  between  the  upp.yp  h*p  and  the 
gums,  as  high  as  you  can,  and  thenlay  a  half-crown  or  guinea 
upon  the  tongue,  and,  when  so  situated,  bring  the  metals  into 
wntact. 

Ch.  I  thought  I  saw  a  faint  flash  of  light. 

Fa.  I  dare  say  you  did.  It  was 'for  that  purpose  I  wished 
you  to  make  the  experiment.  It  may  be  done  in  another 
#ay;  by  putting  a  piece  of  silver  up  one  of  the  nostrils,  and 
the  zinc  on  the  upper  part  of  the  tongue,  and  then  bringing 
&ie  metab  in  contact,  the  same  effect  will  be  produced. 
"  Ja.  By  continuing  the  contact  of  the  two  metals,  the  ap- 
pearance of  light  does  not  remain. 

Fa.  No;  it  is  visible  only  at  the  moment  of  contact.  You 
may,  if  you  make  the  experiment  with  great  attention,  put  a 
apiiall  slip  of  tin-foil  over  the  ball  of  one  eye,  and  hold  a  tea- 
{fpdon  in  your  mouth,  and  when  the  spoon  and  the  tin  come  in 
eontact  a  faint  light  will  be  visible.  These  experiments  are 
best  performed  in  the  dark. 

Ch.  Are  there  no  means  of  making  experiments  on  a  larger 
scale? 

Fa.  Yes;  we  have  Galvanic  batteries,  as  well  as 
electrical  batteries.  Here  is  one  of  them.  It  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  pieces  of  silver,  zinc,  and  flannel, 
of  equal  sizes,  and  they  are  thus  arranged: — a 
piece  of  zinc,  a  piece  of  silver,  and  a  piece  of  flannel, 
fiiolstened  with  a  solution  of  salt  in  water;  and  so 
CjD,  till  the  pile  is  completed.  To  prevent  the  pieces 
book  falling,  they  are  supported  on  the  sides  by  three 
rods  of  glass  stuck  into  a  piece  of  wood;  and  down 


rods  slides  another  piece  of  wood,  which  keeps  r- 


afl  the  pieces  in  close  contact.  j,j    , 

Ja.  How  do  you  make  use  of  this  instrument? 
Fa.  Touch  the  lower  piece  of  metal  with  ow^  ViacsA^  ^3a3jL 

the  uppp''  f^r^  with  the  other. 

N  n2 
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c/a.  I  felt  an  electric  shock. 

Fa,  And  you  may  take  as  many  as  you  please;  for  as  often 
as  you  renew  the  contact,  so  often  will  you  feel  the  shock. 

Here  is  a  different  apparatus.  In 
these  three  glasses  (and  I  might  use 
twenty  instead  of  three)  is  a  solution  of 
salt  and  water.  Into  each  glass,  except 
the  two  outer  ones,  is  plunged  a  small  Fig.  3. 

plate  of  zinc,  and  another  of  silver. 
These  plates  are  made  to  communicate  with  each  other  by 
means  of  a  thin  wire,  fastened  so  that  the  silver  of  the  firrt 
glass  is  connected  with  the  zinc  of  the  secgnd;  the  silver  of  the 
second  with  the  zinc  of  the  third;  and  so  on.  Now,  if  you  dip 
one  hand  into  the  first  glass,  and  the  other  into  the  last,  tir.« 
shock  will  be  felt. 

Ch,  Will  any  kind  of  glasses  answer  for  this  experiment? 

Fa,  Yes:  wine-glasses,  of  goblets,  or  finger-glasses;  and 
even  china  cups. 

A  third  kind  of  battery,  which  is  very  powerful,  and  the  one 
that  is  very  frequently  used,  is  this: — It  consists  of  a  trough 
of  baked  wood,  three  inches  deep,  and  about  the  same  in 
breadth.     In  the  sides  of  this  trough  are  grooves  opposite  to 


Fig.  8. 

each  other,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  asunder.  Into 
each  pair  of  these  grooves  is  put  a  plate  of  zinc,  and  another 
of  silver,  which  ai'e  cemented  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent 
any  communication  between  the  different  cells.  The  cells  are 
now  filled  with  a  solution  of  salt  and  water,  and  the  battery 
is  complete.  Now  with  your  hands  make  a  communicatioB 
between  the  two  end-cells. 

Ch,  I  felt  a  strong  shock. 

Fa,  Now  wet  your  hands,  and  join  your  left  with  James's 
right  hand;  then  pwt  -your  right  hand  into  a  cell  at  one  end, 
and  let  James  put  \i\9.  \^^X  VoXo  ^X\^  a^^Qi\\fc  ^xsa. 
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Ja,  We  both  felt  the  shock  like  an  electric  shock,  but  not 
«6  severe. 

Fa,  Several  persons  may  receive  the  shock  together,  by 
ioining  hands,  if  their  hands  are  well  moistened  with  water 
\I3i6  strength  of  the  shock  is  much  diminished  by  passing 
Ithrough  so  long  a  circuit.  The  shock  from  a  battery  con- 
^tiiig  of  fifty  or  sixty  pairs  of  zinc  and  silver,  or  zinc  and 
copper,  may  be  felt  as  high  as  the  elbows.  And  if  five  or  six 
such  batteries  be  united  with  metal  cramps,  the  combined  force 
<f  the  shock  would  be  such  that  few  would  willingly  take  it  a 
tiideond  time. 

^'^  C%.  Of  what  use  are  the  wires  at  each  end  of  the  trough? 
A- Fa,  With  these  a  variety  of  experiments  may  be  made  upon 
c^bustible  bodies.  I  will  show  you  one  with  gunpowder: 
but  I  must  have  recourse  to  four  troughs  united '  by  cramps, 
or  to  one  much  larger  than  this. 

0  -'iTowards  the  ends  of  the  wires  are  two  pieces  of  glass  tubes. 
These  are  for  the  operator  to  hold  by,  while  he  directs  the 
ln^es.  Suppose,  now,  four  or  more  troughs  to  be  united 
'ilad  the  wire  to  be  at  the  two  extremities;  I  put  some  gun- 
fwwder  on  a  piece  of  flat  glass,  and  then  holding  the  wires  by 
Ae  glass  tubes,  I  bring  the  ends  of  them  to  the  gunpowder ; 
and,  just  before  they  touch,  the  gunpowder  will  be  ignited. 

Instead  of  gunpowder,  gold  and  silver  leaf  may  be  burnt 
in  this  way:  ether,  spirits  of  wine,  and  other  inflammable 
substances,  are  easily  fired  by  the  Galvanic  battery,  which 
will  consume  even  small  metallic  wires. 

Copper  or  brass  leaf,  commonly  called  Dutch  gold,  burns 
with  a  beautiful  green  light ;  silver  with  a  pale  blue  light,  and 
gold  with  a  yellowish  green  light. 

t/a.  Will  the  battery  continue  to  act  any  great  length  of  time? 
.  Fa.  The  action  of  all  these  kinds  of  batteries  is  the  strongest 
Hfben  they  are  first  filled  with  the  fluid;  and  it  declines  in 
-{ffoportion  as  the  metals  are  oxidated,  or  the  fluid  loses  its- 
power.  Of  course,  after  a  certain  time,  the  fluid  must  be 
changed  and  the  metals  cleaned,  either  with  yand,  or  by  im- 
mersing them  for  a  short  time  in  diluted  muriatic  acid. .  The 
best  fluid  to  fill  the  cells  with,  is  water  mixed  with  one  tenth 
sOf  joitric  acid.  Care  must  always  be  taken  to  wipe  quite  dry 
ihe  edges  of  the  plates,  to  prevent  a  communicatioTk  bct^^^a. 
the  ceUs:  and  it  wUI  be  found,  that  the  euev^^  oi  xJofc'WcvKn 
13 in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  with  whicih  \k'fcTAivc.\^OT5A?vsv^^^» 
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Under  the  term  Galvanism  are  often  included  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  Voltaic  battery. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

How  can  the  Galvanic  fluid  oe  made 
visible  ?  —  Can  you  explain  the  struc- 
ture and  use  of  the  Galvanic  battery  ? 
—  How  is  it  made  to  operate  ?  —  Ex- 
plain the  use  of  the  glasses  represented 
by  fig.  2.  —  Can  the  Galvanic  shock  be 
made  to  pass  through  several  persons. 


and  by  what  means? — In  wlutwar 
are  metallic  wires  fused  by  Galvanism? 
How  is  gunpowder  inflamed  by  it  ?  -^ 
Can  other  substances  be  melted  ?^-^ 
Under  what  circumstances  does  thiB 
Galvanic  battery  act  the  best  ? 


CONVERSATION  IIL 

GALVANIC    CONDUCTORS CIRCLES TABLES EXPEBIME|ITS. 

Father.  You  know  that  condtectors  of  the  electric  fluid 
differ  from  each  other  in  their  conducting  power. 

Ch.  Yes:  the  metals  are  the  most  perfect  conductors;  tlieii 
charcoal;  afterwards  water  and  other  fluids. 

Fa,  In  Galvanism  we  call  the  former  dry  and  perfect  con- 
ductors; these  are  the  first  class:  the  latter,  or' second  class, 
imperfect  conductors:  and  in  rendering  the  Galvanic  power 
sensible,  the  combination  must  consist  of  three  conductors  of 
the  different  classes. 

Ja,  Do  you  mean  two  of  the  first  class,  and  one  of  the 
second? 

Fa,  When  two  of  these  bodies  are  of  the  first  class,  and 
one  is  of  the  second,  the  combination  is  said  to  be  of  the  ^rst 
order, 

Ch,  The  large  battery,  therefore,  which  you  used  yester- 
day was  of  the  ^first  order ;  because  there  w^ere  two  metals — 
viz.,  zinc  and  silver,  and  one  fluid. 

Fa,  This  is  called  a  simple  Galvanic  circle:  the  two 
metals  touched  each  other  in  some  points;  and  at  other  points 
they  were  connected  by  the  fluid,  which  was  of  the  different 
class.  I 

Ja,  Will  you  give  us  an  example  of  the  second  order?  ' 

Fa.  When  a  person  drinks  porter  from  a  pewter  vessel,  the 
moisture  of  his  under  lip  is  one  conductor  of  the  second  class;    \ 
the  porter  is  the  other;  and  the  metal  is  the  third  body,  or 
conductor  of  the  ft^rst  dsts^. 

Ch,  Which  are  the  mos»\.  ^\n^y^^A  C^^n^cCvj.  ^ycO^^. 
Fa.  They  are  those  oi  \h^  ^^^^  qx^sl^^^^V^^'^.x^nq^s^^kS. 
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different  degrees  (^  oxidabilitj  are  combined  with  a  fluid 
capable  of  oxidating  at  least  one  of  the  solids.  Thus  gold, 
silver,  and  water,  do  not  foim  an  active  Galvanic  circle,  but 
it  will  become  active  if  a  little  nitric  acid,  or  any  fluid  decom- 
Jfkysible  by  silver,  be  mixed  with  the  water.  An  active  Gal- 
jLanio  circle  is  formed  of  zinc,  silver,  and  water,  because  the 
fflnc  is  oxidated  by  water.  But  a  little  nitric  acid,  added  to 
the  water,  renders  the  combination  still  more  active,  as  the 
acid  acts  upon  the  silver  and  the  zinc. 

The  most  powerful  Galvanic  combinations  of  the  second 
order  are,  where  two  conductors  of  the  second  class  have 
different  chemical  actions  on  the  conductors  of  the  first  class, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  act  upon  each  other.  Thus,  copper, 
sih^er,  or  lead,  with  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  sulphuret  and 
i^b^ted  nitric  acid,  form  a  very  active  Galvanic  circle. 

I  will  now  show  you  another  experiment,  which  is  to  be 
made  with  the  assistance  of  the  great  battery. 

A  B  exhibits  a  glass  tube  filled  with  distilled  water,  and 
bavipg  a  cork  at  each  end.  a  and  b  are  two  pieces 
of.  brass  wire,  which  are  brought  to  within  an  inch  or 
two  of  one  another  in  the  tube,  and  the  other  ends  are 
.carried  to  the  battery — viz.,  a  to  what  is  called  the 
positive  end,  and  b  to  the  negative  end. 

Ja,  You  have,  then,  positive  and  negative  Galvan- 
ism, as  well  as  electricity? 

jFa.  Yes;  and  if  the  circuit  be  interrupted,  the  pro-       _ 
cess  will  not  go  on.     But  if  all  things  be  as  I  have        l^^ 
just  described,  you  will  see  a  constant  stream  of  bub-     Fig.  4. 
bles  of  gas  proceed  from  the  wire  b,  which  will  ascend 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  tube.     This  gas  is  found  to  be  hy- 
drogen or  inflammable  air. 

Ch,  How  is  that  ascertained? 
.  Fa.  By  bringing  a  candle  close  to  the  opening,  when  I 
take  out  the  cork  a,  the  gas  will  immediately  ignite.     The 
bubbles  which  proceed  from  the  wire  a  are  oxygen:  they 
accumulate  and  stick  about  the  sides  of  the  tube. 
Ja,  How  is  this  experiment  explained? 
JFa^  The  water  is  decomposed  into  hydrogen  and  oxygen: 
the  hydrogen  is  separated  from  the  water  by  the  wire  con- 
nected with  the  negative  extremity,  while  the  oxygen  unites 
with  and  oxidates  the  wire  connected  witli'Oafe^^^VSx^^^sJL^^ 
^e  batterjr. 
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If  I  connect  the  positive  end  of  the  battery  with  the  lower 
wire,  and  the  negative  with  the  upper,  then  the  hydrogen 
proceeds  from  the  upper  wire,  and  the  lower  wire  is  oxidated. 

If  wires  of  gold  or  platina  be  used,  which  are  not  oxidizable, 
then  a  stream  of  gas  issues  from  each,  which  may  be  collected, 
and  will  be  found  to  be  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 

Ch.  Are  there  no  means  of  collecting  these  fluids  sepajrately  ? 

Fa,  Yes:  instead  of  making  use  of  the  tube,  c 
let  the  extremities  of  the  wires  which  proceed 
from  the  battery  be  immersed  in  water,  at  the 
distance  of  an  inch  from  each  other:  then  sus- 
pend over  each  a  glass  vessel,  inverted  and  full 
of  water,  and  the  different  kinds  of  gas  will  be 
found  in  the  two  glasses.  ^^'  * 

It  is  known  that  hydrogen  gas  reduces  the  oxides  of  metals; 
that  is,  restores  them  to  their  metallic  state.  If,  therefore,  the 
tube  (fig.  4)  be  filled  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead*  in  dis- 
tilled water,  and  a  communication  is  made  with  the  battery,  no 
gas  is  perceived  to  issue  from  the  wire,  which  proceeds  from  the 
negative  end  of  the  battery;  but  in  a  few  minutes  beautiful 
metallic  needles  may  be  seen  on  the  extremity  of  the  wire. 

Ja.  Is  this  the  lead  separated  from  the  fluid? 

Fa,  It  is:  and  you  perceive  it  in  a  perfect  metallic  state, 
and  very  brilliant.  Let  the  operation  proceed,  and  these 
needles  will  assume  the  form  of  a  fern,  or  some  other  vegetable. 

Ch.  Can  other  metals  be  separated  in  this  way  ? 

Fa,  They  can,  and  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  has  become  of 
vast  importance  in  the  arts.  For  by  attaching  objects  of  any 
kind  which  are  conductors  of  electricity  to  the  negative  wire, 
they  will  become  coated  with  the  metal.  In  this  manner 
most  of  our  forks,  spoons,  and  various  other  articles,  are 
plated,  or  coated  with  a  thin  layer  of  silver  or  gold.  Medals, 
seals,  plaster  of  Paris  casts,  and  various  other  articles, 
may  be  copied  by  this  process,  wliich  is  called  Electrotype 
or  Electroplating,  The  object  to  be  coated,  is  first  cleaned, 
then  placed  in  a  vessel  containing  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper,  being  supported  in  it  upon  a  flat  fold  of  the 
wiie  coming  from  the  negative  plate  of  such  a  battery  as 
tliat  figured  at  page  548.  All  those  parts  which  are  not 
to  be  coaled,  must  be  covered  with  wax,  varnish,  or  somii 
other  non-coaducUn'»  ^u\i^\.vxxvc.^,    Tvi^Vvc^  <i<innected  with 
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the  positive  pole  is  attached  to  a  plate  of  copper  or  a  piece 
of  platinum  foil,  which  is  also  immersed  in  the  solution 
of  copper.  When  the  coating  of  copper  thrown  down  upon 
tbe  medal  has  acquired  sufficient  thickness,  it  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  medal,  and  will  be  found  to  present  an 
exact  copy  of  it,  even  the  most  delicate  lines  being  perfectly 
distinet* 

If  the  objects  are  to  be  coated  with  silver  or  gold,  a  solu 
tion  of  these  metals  must  of  course  be  substituted  for  the 
copper. 

•  Ch,  But  supposing  I  wished  to  copy  a  plaster  of  Paris 
cast,  or  a  seal,  how  should  I  then  proceed  ? 

Fu,  Simply  by  rubbing  the  object  with  powdered  black 
lead  ;  this  will  render  it  a  conductor  of  electricity. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 


'tnto  what  classes  are  conductors  of 
fibUvanism  diyided? — To  make  a  com- 
ptete  ooQibiiiation,  how  many  con- 
ductors must  there  be? — When  is  the 
Galvanic  combination  said  to  be  of  the 
firat  order?  —  What  is  meant  by  a 
simple  Galvanic  circle  ? — Illustrate  by 
an  example  what  is  meant  by  a  com- 
bination of  the  second  order.— ^ Which 
are  the  most  powerful  Galvanic  circles? 


—Describe  the  experiment  exhibited 
by  fig.  4. — How  is  it  accounted  for? — 
What  circumstance  occurs  if  wires  not 
oxidizable  are  used  ? — How  are  the  two 
gases  obtained  separately  ?  —  What 
effect  has  hydrogen  gas  on  the  oxides 
of  metals? — What  experiment  is  there 
in  proof  of  this  ? — What  is  meant  by 
electrotype?  —  How  is  electroplating 
accomplished  ? 


*  Acetate  of  lead  is  a  solution  of  oxide  of  lead  in  acetic  acid. 


CONVERSATION  IV. 

MISCELLANEOUS    EXPERIMENTS. 

Father,  The  discoveries  of  Galvani  were  made  principally 
with  dead  irogs.  From  his  experiments,  and  many  others 
that  have  been  made  since  his  time,  it  appears  that  the  nerves 
of  animals  may  be  affected  by  very  small  quantities  of  elec- 
tricity. Hence  limbs  of  animals,  properly  prepared,  have 
been  sometimes  employed  for  detecting  currents  of  Galvanic 
electricity. 

Ch.  What  is  the  method  of  preparation  ? 

Pa.  I  have  been  cautious  in  mentioning  experimeivta  qjql 
animals^  lest  they  should  lead  you  to  tnfLe  m\^x^^vc  «vsS&tvss^^* 
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The  muscles  of  a  frog  lately  dead,  and  skinned,  may  b^ 
brought  into  action  by  means  of  very  small  quantities  <rf 
common  electricity. 

If  the  leg  of  a  frog  recently  dead  be  prepared,  (that  is, 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  body,)  having  a  small  portion 
of  the  spine  attached  to  it,  and  so  situated  that  a  little  i^leo- 
tricity  may  pass  through  it,  the  leg  will  be  instantly  affected 
with  a  kind  of  spasmodic  contraction,  sometimes  so  strong  as 
to  cause  it  to  leap  to  a  considerable  distance. 

Similar  effects  may  be  produced  in  the  limb  thus  prepared, 
by  only  making  a  communication  between  the  nerves  and 
the  muscles  by  a  conducting  substance.  Thus,  in  an  animal 
recently  dead,  if  a  nerve  be  detached  from  the  surrounding 
parts;  and  the  muscles  exposed  which  depend  on  that  nerve; 
and  a  piece  of  metal  wire  touch  the  nerve  with  one  extremity, 
and  the  muscle  with  the  other,  the  limb  w^ill  be  convulsed. 

Ch,  Is  it  necessary  that  the  communication  between  the 
nerve  and  the  muscle  should  be  made  with  a  conducting  sub- 
stance ? 

Fa.  Yes:  for  if  sealing-wax,  or  glass,  &c.,  be  used  instead 
of  metals,  no  motion  will  be  produced. 

If  part  of  the  nerve  of  a  prepared  limb  be  wrapped  up  in 
a  slip  of  tin-foil,  or  be  laid  on  a  piece  of  zinc,  and  a  piece  of 
silver  be  laid  with  one  end  upon  the  ;nuscle,  and  the  other  on 
the  tin  or  zinc,  the  motion  of  the  limb  will  be  very  violent. 

Here  are  two  wine-glasses  almost  full  of  water;  and  so 
near  to  each  other  as  barely  not  to  touch :  I  will  put  the  pre- 
pared limb  of  the  frog  into  one  glass,  and  lay  the  nerve, 
which  is  wrapped  up  in  tin-foil,  over  the  edges  of  the  two 
glasses,  so  that  the  tin  may  touch  the  water  of  the  glass  in 
which  the  limb  is  not.  If  I  now  form  a  metallic  communi- 
cation between  the  water  in  the  two  glasses,  as  by  a  pair  of 
sugar  tongs,  or  put  the  fingers  of  one  hand  into  the  water  of 
the  glass  that  contains  the  leg,  and  hold  a  piece  of  silver  in 
the  other,  so  as  to  touch  the  coating  of  the  nerves  with  it,  the 
limb  will  be  immediately  excited :  and  sometimes,  when  the 
experiment  is  well  made,  the  leg  will  even  jump  out  of  the 
glass. 

Ja.  It  is  very  surprising  that  such  motions  should  be  pro- 
duced in  dead  animals. 
Fa,  .They  mu.y  be  e^d\.e^  «Xsq  va.  ^c^^xw^Ques,     If  a  live 
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frog  be  placed  on  a  plate  of  zinc,  having  a  slip  of  tin-foil  upon 
Its  back,  and  a  communication  be  made  between  the  zinc  and 
tin-foil,  by  a  piece  of  metal,  the  same  kind  of  contractions 
will  take  place. 

'  Ch.  Can  this  experiment  be  made  without  injury  to  the 
animal  ? 

Fa.  Yes :  and  so  may  the  following: — Take  alive  flounder 
and  dry  it  with  a  cloth,  and  then  put  it  in  a  pewter  plate,  or 
upon  a  large  piece  of  tin-foil,  and  place  a  piece  of  silver  on  its 
t)a6k:  how  make  a  communication  between  the  metals  with 
pttij  conducting  substance,  and  you  will  soon  see  the  con- 
tractions and  the  contortions  of  the  fish. 

'Place  this  leech  on  a  crown  piece,  and  then,  in  its  endea- 
V6nt  to  move  away,  let  it  touch  a  piece  of  zinc  with  its  mouth, 
and  you  will  see  it  instantly  recoil,  as  if  in  great  pain :  the 
same  thing  may  be  done  with  a  worm. 

It  is  believed  that  all  animals,  whether  small  or  great,  may 
fele  affected,  in  some  such  manner,  by  Galvanism,  though  in 
different  degrees. 

By  the  knowledge  already  obtained  in  this  science,  the  fol- 
lowing effects  are  readily  explained. 

Pure  mercury  retains  its  metallic  splendour  during  a  long 
time;  but  its  amalgam  is  soon  tarnished  or  oxidated. 

Ancient  inscriptions,  engraved  upon  pure  lead,  are  pre- 
served to  this  day;  whereas  some  medals  composed  of  lead 
and  tin  of  no  great  antiquity,  are  very  much  corroded. 

Works  of  metal,  the  parts  of  which  are  soldered  together 
by  other  metals,  soon  oxidize  about  the  parts  where  the  dif- 
ferent metals  are  joined;  and  there  are  persons  who  profess 
to  find  out  seams  in  brass  and  copper  vessels  by  the  tongu  . 
■which  the  eye  cannot  discover;  and  who  can,  by  this  metho* 
distinguish  the  base  mixtures  which  abound  in  gold  an  x 
silver  trinkets. 

When  the  copper  sheathing  of  ships  is  fastened  on  by  means 
of  iron  nails,  those  nails,  and  particularly  the  copper  itself  j  are 
very  quickly  corroded  about  the  place  of  contact. 

A  piece  of  zinc  may  be  kept  in  water  a  long  time,  without 
scarcely  oxidating  at  all ;  but  the  oxidation  takes  place  very 
soon  if  a  piece  of  silver  touch  the  zinc  while  remaining  in  the 
water. 

If  a  cup  made  of  zinc  or  tin  be  filled  mtVi-w^X^x^^sA^^^^^ 
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upon  a  silver  waiter,  and  the  tip  of  the  tongue  be  applied  to 
the  water,  it  is  found  to  be  insipid;  but  if  the  waiter  be  held 
in  the  hand,  which  is  well  moistened  with  water,  and  the 
tongue  applied  as  before,  an  acid  taste  will  be.  perceived. 

Ch.  Is  that  owing  to  the  circuit  being  made  complete  by 
the  wet  hand? 

Fa,  It  is.  Another  experiment  of  a  similar  kind  is  the  fol- 
lowing : — If  a  tin  basin  be  filled  with  soap-suds,  lime-water,  • 
or  a  strong  ley,  and  then  the  basin  be  held  in  both  hands, 
moistened  with  pure  water,  while  the  tongue  is  applied  to  the 
fluid  in  the  basin,  an  add  taste  will  be  sensibly  perceived, 
though  the  liquor  is  alkaline. 

From  this  short  account  of  Galvanism  it  may  be  inferred: — 

1.  That  it  appears  to  be  only  another  mode  of  exciting 
electricity. 

2.  Galvanic  electricity  is  produced  by  the  chemical  action 
of  bodies  upon  each  other. 

3.  The  oxidation  of  metals  appears  to  produce  it  in  great 
quantities. 

4.  Galvanic  electricity  can  be  made  to  set  inflammable 
substances  on  Are,  to  oxidize  and  even  inflame  metals. 

5.  The  nerves  of  animals  are  easily  affected  by  it. 

6.  Galvanic  electricity  is  conducted  by  the  same  substances 
as  common  electricity. 

7.  When  it  is  made  to  pass  through  an  animal,  it  produces 
a  sensation  resembling  the  electrical  shock. 

It  must  also  be  recollected  that  electricities,  from  whatever 
source  derived,  are  identical.  They  differ  merely  in  what  is 
called  their  tension  and  quantity.  You  may  readily  under- 
stand what  is  meant  by  their  tension ;  for  if  I  charge  a  small 
Ley  den  jar  with  a  certain  amount  of  electricity,  and  then 
charge  one  twice  as  large  with  the  same  amount,  on  die* 
charging  each,  the  spark  will  be  very  much  greater  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter,  on  account  of  its  being  distributed 
over  a  much  smaller  surface.  In  galvanic  electricity  we  have 
great  quantity,  but  little  tension  ;  in  frictional  electricity  we 
have  great  tension,  but  little  quantity. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

What  parts  of  the  animal  are  most  I  — Are  conducting  substances  neces- 
afTected  by  the  electric  fluid? — How  I  sary  for  these  experiments? — Tell  rae 
are  the  limbs  of  animals  afittc\,t^\i^  VVi  \  XX^a-mjiCtta^  oC  \xv«Jdng  an  experiment 
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of  this  kind.-»IIow  may  liviop^  ani- 
mals, as  a  ttogt  or  a  flounder,  be  excited 
bf  Galvanic  experiments? — Why  is 
amalgam  soon  oxidated? — ^Will  Gal- 
vanism appount  for  tbe  preservation  of 
ancient  inscriptions  npon  pure  metals, 
nidta  tbose  on  mixed  metals  are 
quickly  corroded? — How  have  some 
^rsona  pretended  to  find  out  the  seams 
Ib  brato  and  copi>er  vessels  ? — Why  is 
t)9  copper  aheathing  on  ships  so  soon 


is  zinc  quickly  oxidized? — What  ex- 
periment is  made  with  a  cup  composed 
of  tin  and  zinc? — ^What  is  that  made 
with  soap-suds?— What  is  Galvanism? 
— How  is  the  Galvanic  electricity  pro- 
duced?—What  yields  this  fluid  in 
great  quantities  ?  —  What  powerful 
efi'ects  does  it  produce? — What  parts 
of  animals  are  chiefly  afl'ected  by  Gal- 
vanism ? — By  what  substances  is  this 
fluid  conducted? — How  does  it  afiect 


csierpcled  ?-*Under  what  circumstances     the  animal  frame  ? 


ELECTRO-MAGNETISM. 

■  Ch,  Will  you  tell  me,  papa,  something  about  electro-mag- 

Fa.  "Witli  pleasure ;  the  subject  is  a  most  interesting  one, 
^d  has  found  most  extensive  and  important  application. 
Tou  will  appreciate  this  remark  when  I  tell  you  that  upon 
the  pidnciples  of  electro- magnetism  is  based  the  wonderful 
Electric  Telegraph;  it  may  also  be  applied  to  clocks,  and 
would  undoubtedly  come  into  competition  with  steam,  as  an 
agent  for  setting  machinery  in  motion,  if  the  production  of 
the  electric  current  did  not  involve  such  expense.  I  will 
first  show  you  how  to  magnetise  a  body  by  an  electric  cur- 
rent. If  you  wind  a  length  of  copper  wire  several  times 
around  a  pencil  or  a  rod  of  any  kind,  thus  making  a  coil  such 
as  you  have  seen  attached  to  the  bell  in  the  kitchen,  next 
place  a  needle  or  piece  of  steel  inside  the  coil,  and  then  pass 
a  current  of  electricity  either  from  the  electric  machine  or  a 
galvanic  battery  through  the  coiled  wire,  you  will  convert 
the  needle  or  the  piece  of  steel  into  a  magnet. 

Ch»  Will  the  needle,  when  taken  out  of  the  coil,  affect 
the  compass,  or  point  to  the  north  ? 

Fa.  It  will,  if  it  consist  of  steel,  but  not  if  composed  of 
soft  iron ;  for  the  latter  will  not  retain  magnetism,  as  you 
know,  whilst  steel  will  do  so. 

Ch.  Can  you  affect  a  compass  needle  by  a  current  of  elec- 
tricity passed  through  a  wire,  without  the  presence  of  another 
needle  capable  of  being  magnetised  ? 

Fa.  You  can.     If  you  hold  a  compass  i\^^d\a  ^!c^^^  vst 
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beneath,  but  parallel  to,  a  straight  horizontal  wire  forming 
one  of  the  poles  of  a  battery,  you  will  find  the  needle  is 
moved  out  of  its  course.  But  you  will  see  this  better  by 
winding  some  copper  wire  into  a  flat  coil,  and  arranging  this 
as  shown  in  the  figure.  Upon  delicately  balancing  a  magnet- 
ised needle  within  the  coil,  giving  the  coil  a  polar  direction, 
and  then  passing  an  electric  current  through  the  latter,  the 
needle  will  be  still  more  turned  from  its  natural 
position,  or  deflected,  as  it  is  called.  This  most 
interesting  experiment  was  first  made  by  Pro- 
fessor Oersted,  of  Copenhagen,  and  forms  the  principle  of 
electro-magnetism. 

Ch,  Does  not  the  electricity  run  through  the  portions  of 
the  copper  wire  which  are  in  contact  ? 

Fa.  They  do,  and  it  is  an  important  point  to  take  care  that 
the  wire  be  spun  round  or  covered  with  cotton,  otherwise  the 
electricity  will  not  pass  through  the  whole  length  of  the  wire. 

Ch,  Can  I  make  a  large  magnet  in  this  way  ? 

Fa,  You  can.  If  a  large  bar  of  soft  iron  be  bent  into  the 
shape  of  a  horseshoe,  and  some  of  the  covered  wire  be 
wound  many  times  around  it,  upon  passing  a  current  of  gal- 
vanic electricity  through  the  wire,  the  horse-shoe  will  become 
an  immensely  powerful  magnet;  if  the  battery  be  at  all 
strong,  it  may  be  made  to  support  some  hundred-weights, 
nayj,  even  tons.  The  horse-shoe,  however,  loses  its  magnet- 
ism directly  the  current  is  broken,  and  the  weight  previously 
supported  falls  off. 

Ch,  I  do  not  find  that  the  coil  of  copper  wire  has  retained 
its  magnetism. 

Fa,  Certainly  not:  but  a  delicate  coil,  such  as  that  in 
which  we  first  placed  the  needle,  will  itself  take  the  direction 
of  a  magnet  if  carefully  poised,  so  as  to  be  able  to  move 
freely,  but  this  only  so  long  as  it  is  traversed  by  the  current ; 
and  if  two  coils  of  this  kind  be  approximated,  they  will 
attract  and  repel  each  other  like  common  magnets. 

Ch,  But  how  is  the  magnetism,  in  these  cases,  produced 
by  the  electricity  ? 

Fa,  It  arises  from  what  has  been  called  induction.  You 
have  seen  that  an  electric  current  is,  in  certain  cases,  accom- 
panied with  magnetic  currents ;  but  the  fact  is  applicable  to 
electric  currents  m  g^^nex^ilL — ^v^lsLarever  an  electric  current 
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exists,  there  are  magnetic  currents  also.  The  close  con- 
ne;x:iQn  between  electricitjand  magnetism  has  long  been  known: 
thus,  that  the  magnetism  of  a  compass-needle  in  a  ship  has 
been  deranged  or  disturbed  by  a  flash  of  lightning  or  during 
a  storm,  has  been  pointed  out  many  years  ago ;  and  the  most 
plausible. explanation  that  has  yet  been  given  of  these  pheno- 
mena is,  that  every  particle  of  a  magnet  is  surrounded  by  an 
electric  current  in  a  constant  state  of  circulation,  whilst  in 
unraagnetized  iron  the  electricity  exists  also,  but  in  a  quies- 
eent  state.  Upon  approximating  a  piece  of  iron  or  steel  to  a 
magnet,  or  exposing  it  to  the  action  of  a  current  of  electricity, 
the  electric  equilibrium  is  disturbed,  the  above  minute  cur- 
rents are  set  in  motion,  or  induced,  and  thus  exhibit  visible 
effects.  You  recollect  that  the  magnetic  force  acts  in  a  direc- 
tion at  right  angles  to  the  current  in  the  conducting  wire  ;  I 
must  also  tell  you,  that  in  accordance  with  the  above  view, 
the  directions  of  the  currents  surrounding  the  two  poles  of  a 
magnet  are  different. 

Ch,  But  can  electric  currents  be  caused  by  magnetism? 

Fa,  They  can.  If  a  bar  magnet  be  inserted  in  a  coil  of 
covered  wire,  such  as  we  have  alluded  to,  a  current  of  elec- 
tricity will  be  set  in  motion,  and  on  withdrawing  the  magnet 
another  current  will  move  in  the  opposite  direction.  This  is 
called  magne to- electricity ;  and  by  somewhat  varying  the 
form  of  the  apparatus,  by  making  larger  coils  rotate  rapidly 
near  the  poles  of  a  large  magnet,  powerful  currents  of  elec- 
tricity, capable  of  exhibiting  all  the  ordinary  effects,  may  be 
produced.  The  next  time  we  go  to  the  Polytechnic  Institu- 
tion I  will  show  you  Clark's  magneto-electric  machine,  which 
is  a  very  powerful  instrument  of  tins  kind. 

Ch,  But  I  have  had  a  very  strong  shock  from  an  apparatus 
consisting  of  two  coils  of  wire. 

Fa.  I  have  no  doubt.  Secondary  or  induced  currents  may 
be  set  in  motion  in  another  way.  When  a  current  of  elec- 
tricity traverses  a  wire,  if  another  wire  be  placed  parallel 
with  this,  a  new  current  will  be  set  up  taking  an  opposite 
direction  to  the  former,  and  as  soon  as  the  primary  or  first 
current  in  the  first  wire  is  interrupted,  by  breaking  the 
contact  with  the  battery,  the  direction  of  a  secondary  current 
in  the  wire  is  reversed.  These  secondary  or  induced  cur- 
rents, which  are  very  powerful  if  \arg^  coT^a  ^l\q\t^\s^NiSi^'5w^ 
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will  give  a  strong  shock  even  when  the  battery  is  not  strong. 
But  you  must  recollect  that  induced  currents  may  be  set  up, 
even  if  the  wire  through  which  the  primary  current  itself 
passes  be  coiled,  because  here  again  we  have  the  wires  or 
rather  the  coiled  portions  running  parallel — the  requisite 
condition  for  the  production  of  secondary  currents. 

Ch.  I  recollect  when  I  had  my  shock  that  it  was  much 
stronger  when  the  bar  of  iron  was  inserted. 

Fa.  Certainly.  The  bar  is  itself,  as  I  have  already  shown 
you,  capable  of  exciting  currents,  which,  in  addition  to  those 
existing  without  it,  must  augment  the  intensity  of  the  secon- 
dary currents.  By  these  currents  all  the  ordinary  effects  of 
electricity  may  be  produced,  sparks,  the  decomposition  of 
water^  &&,  and  as  this  is  the  kind  of  electricity  generally 
used  now  for  medical  purposes,  I  shall  show  you  how  the  ap- 
paratus is  arranged.  It  also  illustrates  very  beautifully 
several  points  to  which  I  have  alluded.  /  represents  a  wooden 


reel,  upon  which  two  coils  of  wire  are  wound.  Tlie  first 
coil,  which  is  called  the  primary  coil,  takes  rather  a  circuitous 
course,  but  which  is  essential  to  be  clearly  understood.  It 
commences  at  the  binding-screw  6,  is  wound  around  the  reel, 
and,  leaving  this,  follows  the  course  of  the  dotted  line  beneath 
the  stand  to  reach  the  right-hand  column,  to  the  bottom  of  which 
it  is  soldered.  Another  portion  of  the  same  wire  is  soldered  to 
the  bottom  of  the  other  column  next  the  reel ;  it  then  passes 
to  the  horse-shoe,  is  wound  around  this,  and  leaving  it,  passes 
directly  to  the  binding-screw  a.  The  other,  or  secondary 
coil,  is  composed  of  much  thinner  wire,  and  is  considerably 
longer.  Its  ends  pass  directly  from  the  reel  to  the  binding- 
Bcrews  dy  e.     There  ia  a  keener  \.o  vV^'x^ot^'Si-'^^^,  ^jw^xtrrXsA. 
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to  the  column  by  a  flat  piece  of  steel,  and  the  point  of  the 
screw  c,  rests  upon  this.  Now  when  the  poles  of  the  battery 
are  connected  with  the  two  ends  of  the  primary  coil,  by 
insertion  in  the  binding-screws  a,  6,  the  current  of  electricity 
follows  the  course  of  the  dotted  line,  and  on  passing  through 
the  coil  surrounding  the  horse-shoe,  it  converts  this  into  a 
temporary  magnet,  which  consequently  attracts  the  keeper, 
and  withdraws  it  from  contact  with  the  point  of  the  screw  c. 
Thus  the  course  of  the  current  is  interrupted,  whereby  the 
horse-shoe  loses  its  magnetism,  and  ceasing  to  attract  the 
keeper,  this  is  carried  back  by  the  steel  spring,  until  the  latter 
.  again  comes  into  contact  with  c,  when  the  current  is  again 
transmitted.  Each  time  the  passage  of  the  primary  current 
is  interrupted,  a  secondary  current  is  transmitted  through 
the  secondary  coil;  and  if  two  wires  with  handles  be  inserted 
in  the  binding-screws  d,  e,  a.  shock  is  experienced  every  time 
the  connexion  is  broken.  The  centre  of  the  reel  is  hollow, 
and  contains  a  bundle  of  iron  wires,  by  the  removal  or  inser- 
tion of  which,  the  strength  of  the  shock  may  be  diminished 
or  increased  at  pleasure. 

Ck.  Can  the  magnetism  of  the  earth  be  accounted  for  by 
electricity  ? 

I^a.  You  have  anticipated  me  in  this  very  sensible  ques- 
tion. For  the  most  plausible  explanation  that  can  be  given 
of  the  magnetism  of  our  earth  consists  in  attributing  it  to 
lliis  cause  5  and  we  have  sufficient  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  electric  currents  circulating;  around  the  earth,  to  account 
for  it.  You  know  that  the  sun,  in  its  diurnal  motion,  follows 
the  ecliptic,  which  does  not  coincide  with  the  equator,  as  we 
have  already  seen.  Now  it  will  not  appear  to  you  improbable 
that  the  sun  in  its  course,  by  unequally  heating  th«  earth's 
surface,  will  disturb  the  electric  equilibrium,  and  various 
electric  currents  will  be  produced  mainly  in  the  direction  of 
the  ecliptic.  Hence  we  see  that  the  magnetic  equilibrium 
must  also  be  disturbed,  and  magnetic  currents  be  also  set  in 
motion,  the  magnetic  force  acting  at  right  angles  to  the  elec- 
tric currents. 

Ch.  Could  I  then  make  a  globe  showing  the  manner  in 
which  the  magnetism  of  the  earth  is  produced? 

Fa.  You  can.     By  coiling  covered  copper  wire  around 
wooden  sphere,  and  connecting  the  ends  oi  ^<i  ^^^^VOck 
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poles  of  a  battery,  on  applying  a  delicately  supported  little 
magnet  to  various  parts  of  the  sphere,  the  variations  of  the 
needle  and  its  dip  will  be  found  to  coincide  with  those 
occurring  upon  the  earth. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAOTNATION. 

How  may  a  body  be  magnetized  by  !  tion  ? — What  is  the  meaning  of  indoe- 
electricity? — What  is  the  difference  tion? — How  can  electric  currents  be 
between  a  piece  of  steel  and  of  soft  caused  by  magnetism? — What  is  mag- 
iron  when  thus  magnetized  ? — Show  me  ,  neto-electricity  ? — What  is  meant  by  a 


that  a  magnetic  needle  can  be  deflected 
by  the  poles  of  a  battery,  and  explain 
the  meaning  ol*  deflection  ? — What  is 
the  use  of  covering  conducting  wires 
with  cotton? — How  would  you  convert 
a  large  bar  of  soft  iron  into  a  temporary 
magnet?— How  can  a  coil  of  copper 
wire  be  made  to  assume  a  polar  direc- 


seoondary  coil ;  also,  a  secondaiy  flar- 
rent? — Explahi  the  action  of  the  ap- 
paratus figured  at  page  560  ?~  How  can 
the  magnetism  of  the  earth  be  ex 
plained  ? — How  would  you  eonstroet  a 
globe  representing  the  earth,  and 
capable  of  exhibiting  its  magnetian 
and  polarity? 


ON    DIAMAGNETISM. 

Fa.  I  shall  now  say  a  few  words  to  you  in  regard  to  dia- 
magnetism  ;  a  new  magnetic  property  of  bodies  which  was 
discovered  by  Dr.  Faraday  in  1845. 

Ch,  Plow  does  diamagnetism  differ  from  magnetism  ? 

Fa,  You  recollect  my  showing  you  how  an  electro-magnet, 
like  a  common  load-stone  or  magnet,  attracted  magnetic 
bodies  ;  just  the  opposite  occurs  when  diamagnetic  substances 
are  presented  to  an  electro-magnet,  for  they  are  all  repelled 
by  it,  and  it  appears  that  almost  all  bodies  are  either  mag- 
netic or  diamagnetic. 

Ch,  Will  you  mention  some  diamagnetic  substances,  papa? 

Fa,  Bismuth,  antimony,  tin,  phosphorus,  and  flint  glass, 
are  strong  bodies  of  this  class ;  whilst  water,  ether,  and 
s[)irit,  possess  the  property  to  a  less  degree ;  and  it  has  been 
found,  that  by  mixing  magnetic  with  diamagnetic  bodies, 
their  distinctive  properties  may  be  neutralized. 

As  this  most  interesting  subject  is  still  undergoing  inves- 
tigation, I  shall  postpone,  for  the  present,  attempting  to  give 
you  any  explanation  of  the  phenomena. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATIOX. 

How  does  dlaraagtieUsm  ^?fec  tcQTSi  xa.'a.^u.etiam  ? — 3Ieation  some  dianug- 
necic  substances  ? 
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ON  THE  DOUBLE  REFRACTION  AND 
POLARIZATION  OF  LIGHT. 

Fa.  In  Conversation  III.,  we  considered  the  ordinary 
refraction  of  light,  and  the  laws  to  which  it  is  subject.  But 
in  passing  through  many  bodies,  light  suffers  a  further 
diange  than  that  merely  of  direction,  being  split  or  separated 
into  two  equal  rays,  or  doubly  refracted,  as  it  is  called. 
.  Ch^  How  can  we  see  this  ? 

F0.  It  is  most  readily  seen  in  a  crystal  of  calcareous  spar. 
This  beautiful  mineral  crystallizes  in  obtuse  rhomboids ;  and 
if  we  take  one  of  them,  and  look  through  it  at  a  piece  of 
black  paper  with  a  hole  in  it,  we  shall  see  two  holes  instead 
of  one ;  or  if  the  crystal  be  placed  over  some  print,  two  sets 
of  letters  will  be  seen,  instead  of  the  single  set  seen  when 
print  is  looked  at  through  glass.     Thus,  the  pencil  of  rays  of 
light  admitted  through  the  hole  in  the  paper  is 
resolved  into  two  other  pencils,  one  of  which  follows 
the  ordinary  course,  and  is  called  the  ordinary 
ray ;  the  other  takes  a  different  course,  and  is  called 
the  extraordinary  ray.     This  is  represented  in  thcj; 
figure,  in  which  r  represents  the  light  as  it  is  entering  the 
crystal,  o  the  ordinary,  and  e  the  extraordinary  ray. 

C%.  Is  this  effect  produced  in  whatever  direction  we  look 
through  the  crystal? 

Fa.  No.  In  all  doubly- refracting  bodies,  there  are  one  or 
more  directions  in  which  there  is  no  double  refraction. 
(JSfystals  in  which  only  one  such  direction  exists  are  said  to 
have  one  axis  of  double  refraction ;  those  in  which  two  exist, 
two  axes,  and  so  on. 

C%-  Is  the  light  altered  in  any  way  by  this  curious  double 
refraction  ? 

Fa.  It  is ;  and  the  two  rays  possess  very  remarkable  pro- 
perties. Thus,  if  they  be  viewed  through  a  second  crystal  of 
calcareous  spar,  placed  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the 
first,  but  above  it,  they  will  both  be  distinct ;  but  on  turning 
the  second  crystal  round  between  the  finger  a\id\\i>\\c&i^^^ 
two  rays  which  were  at  first  visible  wi\i  gra^wt)^^  ^\^'^^\!^"ax, 
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and  two  others  will  come  into  view.     On  continuing  the 
rotation  of  the  second  crystal,  the  two  last  produced  will  also 
disappear,  and  the  two  first  be  again  seen.     This  disappear* 
ance  and  reappearance  is  found  to  take  place  at  each  quarter    , 
of  a  revolution  of  the  second  ciystaL  | 

Ch.  What  is  light  thus  altered  called? 

Fa»  It  is  said  to  be  polarized;  having,  as  it  were,  acquired 
sides,  the  opposite  properties  of  the  different  sides  being  sap- 
posed  to  bear  some  analogy  to  the  opposite  properties  ei  the 
different  poles  of  a  magnet.  According  to  the  uBdulatary 
theory,  the  particles  of  polarized  light  are  supposed  to  undu- 
late in  one  plane ;  whilst,  in  common  light,  the  planes  of 
uFidulation  are  in  all  directions. 

Ch,  Can  light  be  polarized  by  any  other  means  than 
passing  through  calcareous  spar? 

Fa,  Yes ;  by  reflection  from  the  surface  of  bodies  at  tlie 
proper  angle,  which  varies*  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
bodies ;  also  by  refraction  through  plates  of  glass.  Some 
bodies  doubly  refract  and  polarize  light,  but  absorb  one  set 
of  the  rays.  A  very  useful  body  of  this  kind  is  the  mineral 
called  tourmaline ;  and  thin  slices  of  this,  cut  parallel  to  ' 
the  axis  or  length  of  the  crystal,  are  very  frequently  used  for 
polarizing  light.  < 

Ch,  How  does  the  hole  in  the  paper  appear  through  a 
plate  of  tourmaline  ? 

Fa,  We  see  only  one  image  of  it ;  and  on  turning  round   ■ 
the  plate  in  the  same  manner  as  we  did  the  second  crystal  of 
calcareous  spar,  one  of  the  images  vanishes  at  each  quarter 
of  a  revolution. 

Ch,  And  how  do  substances  produce  this  polarization  of  * 
the  rays  of  light  ? 

Fa.  The  intimate  nature  of  the  process  is  unknown,  but  j 
it  may  be  represented  by  supposing — as  in  the  tourmaline,  for  * 
instance — the  existence  of  a  structure  which  would  act  like  a  r 
grating,  as  at  b,  fig.  3.  When  the  plane  in  which  the  undu- 
lations move  is  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  bars  of  the 
grating,  the  rays  will  pass ;  but  when  it  is  not,  they  will  be  r 
obstructed  in  their  passage.  Now,  supposing  the  dots  to  re-  ^ 
present  the  particles  of  light  moving  in  the  pig.  i. 

plane  c ;  on  presenliw^  these  to  the  tourma- 
line, the  rays  mML  ^«l«^  V\aw\^\\.\  ^Wx.  ^^ 
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rotating  the  tourmaline,  they  will  be  obstructed.    Now,  in 
doubly  refracted  light  both  the  rays   are  Fig.%, 

polarized,  but  the  undulations  are  in  planes 
at  right  angles  to  each  other  as  in  fig.  2, 
so  that  one  set  only  will  pass  through  the 
crystal  at  each  quarter  of  a  revolution. 

Ch.  1  have  heard  of  colours  being  produced  by  pdarized 
light:  how  is  this  done? 

.  I\ju  Colours  are  seen  when  doubly-refracting  crystals  or 
mibstances  are  placed  between  the  two  crystals  of  calcareous 
spar,  or  two  plates  of  tourmaline ;  and  these  colours  are  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  vivid  kind ;  but  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  produced  is  difficult  to  be  understood,  and  will  re- 
quire your  greatest  attention.  In  all  experiments  with 
polarized  light,  the  first  doubly-refracting  or  polarizing 
crystal — that  placed  beneath  the  body  to  produce  the  colour 
^-**ia  called  the  polarizer,  because  it  polarizes  the  light ;  whilst 
the  other  crystal  or  plate  of  tourmaline  is  called  the  analyzer, 
because  it  analyzes  or  tests  the  light  as  polarized  by  the  first. 
No^  let  us  take  a  tourmaline,  a  thin  plate  of  selenite,  or  any 
other  doubly-refracting  crystalline  substance,  and  a  crystal 
of  calcareous  spar  as  an  analyzer.  On  holding  these  to  the 
light,  the  plate  of  selenite  presents  the  most  gorgeous  colours, 
whidi  vary  with  each  quarter  revolution  of  the  analyzer,  the 
colours  seen  during  one  quarter  of  a  revolution  being  comple- 
mentary to  those  of  the  next ;  and  I  must  tell  you,  that  by 
.complementary  colours  is  signified  such  as  are  required  to  be 
mixed  with  any  other  colour  to  convert  such  colour  into 
white ;  thus,  red  is  complementary  to  green,  yellow  to  deep 
violet-blue,  &c.     The  accompanying  diagram  exhibits  the 

Fig.  3. 


various  crystals,  and  gives  a  notion  of  the  changes  undergone 
by  the  light,  a  represents  a  ray  of  light  entering  b,  the 
polarizer,  by  which  it  is  polarized,  or  all  those  undulations  in 
it  which  are  not  in  one  plane  obstructed ;  it  passes  on  to  d^ 
the  plate  of  selenite,  which  doubly  refracts  this  polarlzad 
light — i.  e.,  it  resolves  it  into  two  sets  ot  t«.^^,  ^^  ^ti^^'ssi 
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and  extraordinary,  o  and  e,  polarized  in  planes  at  right  angles 
to  each  other.  Now  the  extraordinary  rays  take  a  longer 
course  in  the  plate  than  the  ordinary ;  and  on  their  emer^ 
gence,  the  undulations  do  not  coincide,  or  are  not  in  the  same 
state  of  vibration,  one  set  being  half  an  undulation  behind  the 
other.  On  entering  the  analyzer,/,  each  of  these  sets  is 
again  resolved  into  two  others,  making  four  in  all,  which  are 
in  two  planes — i,  c,  two  in  one  plane,  and  two  in  another ; 
and  as  the  vibrations  or  undulations  in  the  same  plane  do  not 
coincide,  one  set  having  been  retarded,  the  undulations 
interfere  and  produce  colour,  as  we  explained  in  a  former 
conversation.  If  the  analyzer  be,  as  we  have  supposed,  n 
crystal  of  calcareous  spar,  both  sets  of  colours  which  ard 
complementary  to  each  other  will  be  seen  at  the  same  time^ 
and  will  vary  as  the  analyzer  is  rotated;  whilst,  if  the 
analyzer  consist  of  a  tourmaline,  the  complementary  tints  will 
be  seen  singly  and  alternately  as  the  rotation  is  made.  The 
colours  produced  will  vary  according  to  the  thickness  of  the 
plate,  but  they  must  always  be  complementary. 

If  a  section  of  any  doubly-refracting  crystal,  made  at  right 
angles  to  its  refractive  axis  or  axes,  be  substituted  for  the  plate 
of  selenite,  a  black  cross  and  one  or  more  sets  of  coloured  rings 
will  be  seen,  presenting  a  most  beautiful  appearance,  the  black 
cross  arising  from  the  light  not  being  doubly  refracted  at  this 
part ;  and  as  the  analyzer  is  rotated,  the  cross  will  become 
white  for  the  same  reason. 

The  phenomena  presented  by  the  action  of  polarized 
light  upon  bodies  are  of  the  most  interesting  kind;  the 
beauty  and  variety  of  the  tints,  the  regularity  of  their 
arrangement  around  the  axes  of  crystals,  and  the  changes 
they  undergo,  are  such  as  to  render  this  the  most  inte- 
resting branch  of  optics. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 


What  is  meant  by  double  refraction  ? 
— How  may  this  be  shown? — What  is 
meant  by  an  axis  of  double  refraction  ? 
— What  is  meant  by  polarized  light  ? 
— How  can  you  show  that  light  is 
polarized  ? — What  is  the  difference  as 
regards  the  planes  of  undulation,  be- 
tween common  and  polarized  light  ? — 
What  other  mettxoda  w^  tUw^  q1  ^i- 


larizing  light,  besides  double  refraction  f 
— Give  me  an  idea  of  the  action  of  the 
tourmaline  npon  polarized  light  ? — How 
are  colours  produced  by  polarized  light? 
— What  is  meant  by  a  polarizer,  and 
an  analyzer  ? — What  is  meant  by  com- 
plementary colour? — Explain  the  dif* 
ference  between  an  ordinary  and  «x« 
ti^fltdinary  ray  ? 
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FcL  Before  we  part  this  evening,  I  propose  to  notice  a  few 
sabjects  which  are  either  comparatively  new,  or  have  become 
impartant  from  their  novel  application  to  the  arts  of  life. 
I  may  first  enumerate  them :  they  are,  the  Rotation  of  the 
Earth  as  shown  by  the  pendulum,  the  Screw-propeller,  the 
Electric  Telegraph,  the  Aneroid  Barometer,  and  the  Stereo- 
scope. 

Ch,  I  shall  be  delighted  to  hear  your  explanations,  father ; 
for  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  screw-propeller,  and 
the  electric  telegraph,  and  have  seen  the  stereoscope,  but 
bftve  failed  to  understand  the  principles  upon  which  they 
act 

Fa,  Well,  we  will  consider  them  in  order,  and  begin  with 
the  Rotation  of  the  Earth. 

Ch.  I  recollect  your  telling  us  that  the  earth  performed 
two  motions  of  rotation,  one  upon  its  axis,  and  called  the 
diurnal  motion  or  rotation ;  the  other  aroun<l  the  sun,  called 
its  annual  motion,  and  giving  rise  to  the  seasons. 

Fa,  True ;  but  the  rotation  I  now  wish  to  speak  of  is  the 
former,  or  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis, 
producing  day  and  night.  You  will  remember  that  the  evi- 
dence of  this  rested  principally  upon  the  apparent  motion  of 
the  sun  and  stars.  But  a  novel  experiment  has  been  devised 
by  M.  Foucault,  a  French  philosopher,  showing  this  rota- 
tion by  means  of  a  pendulum.  This  consists  of  a  metallic 
ball  suspended  from  the  ceiling  of  a  high  room ;  and  the  success 
of  the  experiment  depends  upon  the  fact  that  on  moving  the 
point  of  suspension  of  a  vibrating  pendulum,  the  direction  of 
ltd  motion  is  not  interfered  with.  When  the  pendulum  is 
made  to  vibrate  in  the  "meridian,  if  a  line  be  drawn  upon  the 
floor  so  as  to  coincide  with  this  direction,  in  a  short  time  the 
direction  of  the  vibrating  pendulum  will  be  found  not  to 
coincide  as  it  did  at  first  with  the  line,  but  to  form  an  atv^^^ 
with    it.     The    reason    of   this   is,    iWt  ^xxrvw^  ^^^  ^^^- 
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tinuance  of  the  vibration  of  the  pendulum,  the  earth  has 
rotated  beneath  it,  carrying  with  it  the  line,  and  so  as  it  were, 
left  the  pendiilum  behind. 

Ch,  This  is,  indeed,  a  very  ingenious  and  conclusive  expe- 
riment. 

Will  you  next  tell  us  about  the  Screw-propeller,  of  which 
we  have  heard  so  much  lately.  Are  not  the  war-ships  now 
provided  with  this  contrivance  ? 

Fa,  They  are  so,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important 
uses  of  the  screw  is  for  war-ships,  because  it  is  not  exposed 
to  the  shot  of  the  enemy. 

Ch.  Where  is  the  screw  placed?  I  saw  a  screw-steamer 
in  the  Thames  one  day,  but  I  could  not  perceive  the 
means  by  which  it  was  moved,  for  there  were*  no  paddle- 
wheels. 

Fa,  The  screw  is  situated  in  a  quadrangular  opening 
between  the  lower  and  fore  part  of  the 
rudder  and  the  lower  and  back  part  of 
the  keel,  so  that  it  is  invisible  when 
the  ship  is  in  the  water.  It  lies  hori- 
zontally, or  nearly  so,  and  parallel 
with  the  keel  of  the  ship.  The  form 
of  screw  used  is  not  always  the  same. 
The  simplest  is  that  of  an  ordinary 
screw,  with  a  very  broad  thread. 
This  form,  however,  is  not  often  used  ^ 
now  ;  but  one  in  which  the  broad  thread  is  cut  away,  except- 
ing two  or  sometimes  three  radial  portions,  as  they  might  be 
called  ;  and  the  correspondence  of  these  portions,  which  are 
called  blades,  with  parts  of  a  screw  might  be  easily  over- 
looked. 

Ch,  But  how  does  the  screw  act,  and  by  what  is  it  moved  ? 

Fa.  The  source  of  motion  is  a  steam-engine,  which  rotates 
with  rapidity  the  axis  or  cylinder  of  the  screw ;  the  tendency 
of  this  rotation  is  to  drive  the  water  backwards,  and  in  OKi- 
sequence  of  the  corresponding  reaction,  to  urge  forwards  the 
screw  and  the  vessel,  which  may  be  considered  as  one. 
When  the  screw  revolves  in  the  opposite  direction,  so  as  to 
tend  to  drive  the  water  forwards,  the  boat  will  be  urged 
backwards. 

Ch,  The  third  sub^^cV.  ow  ^q\k  \\^\.  \^  •^'^  "^<^<il\:lci  Tele- 
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graph.  I  recollect  your  telling  me  that  the  principles  upon 
which  the  electric  telegraph  was  based  were  those  of  electro- 
magnetism,  but  I  cannot  comprehend  how  words  can  be 
conveyed  by  electro-magnetism,  or  by  wires. 

Fa,  I  dare  say  not ;  but  I  think  this  difficulty  may  soon  be 
got  over.  It  need  scarcely  be  told  you  that  the  wires  merely 
convey  an  electric  current,  and  not  sounds.  The  words  are 
conveyed  by  signs  mutually  agreed  upon  before-hand  by  the 
persons  stationed  at  each  end  of  the  wires ;  and  these  signs 
consist  of  deflexions  of  a  magnetic  needle  produced  by  the 
electric  current. 

Ch.  I  begin  now  to  have  some  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  communication  might  take  place.  For  it  is  evi- 
dent that  if  each  letter  of  the  alphabet  were  signified  by  a 
certain  number  of  deflections  of  the  needle,  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  the  matter. 

Fa.  You  are  quite  correct;  and  the  plan  you  have 
suggested  is  that  usually  adopted.  But  the  process  has  been 
much  simplified  and  abbreviated  by  attention  to  certain 
circumstances.  Thus,  the  deflection  of  a  magnetic  needle 
varies  according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  current  of 
electricity  passes  through  the  coil  of  wire,  and  by  changing 
this  direction,  the  needle  may  be  deflected  to  the  right  or  the 
left  at  will.  Hence,  two  distinct  signs  may  be  made  with  a 
single  needle.  Again,  by  using  a  number  of  needles  and 
wires,  which  can  be  worked  simultaneously,  the  communica- 
tion is  still  further  simplified. 

Ch.  Are  there  then  half  as  many  needles  in  use  as  there 
are  connecting  wires  ? 

Fa,  No  5  the  returning  electric  current  is  conveyed  by  the 
earth,  which  has  been  found  to  answer  the  purpose  sufficiently 
well,  so  that  each  of  the  wires  which  you  see  on  the  side  of  a 
railway  belongs  to  a*  single  needle. 

Ch.  But  how  are  the  currents  conveyed  across  the  sea  ? 

Fa,  By  wires,  as  on  the  land.  The  great  difficulty  to  be 
overcome  consisted  in  insulating  the  wires  when  immersed  in 
so  good  a  conductor  as  water.  This  has  been  effected  by 
enclosing  them  in  tubes  made  of  gutta  percha,  which  is  a  very 
bad  conductor  of  electricity,  and  possesses  the  valuable  pro- 
perty of  being  easily  moulded  or  its  surfaces  \i\vA&i\s^ 
means  oiheat.    Long  tubes  of  this  axjibsX^^iXi^^  ^\iOia€\x5k.^  "^^ 
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wires  are  laid  upon  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  extend  from 
one  telegraph-station  to  the  next. 

Ch.  Then  I  suppose  that  the  pieces  of  glass  and  earthenware 
by  which  the  wires  are  supported  upon  the  poles  at  the  side 
of  the  railway-lines  also  act  as  insulators. 

Fa,  Exactly  so ;  if  these  were  absent,  when  the  poles 
became  wet,  the  electric  current  would  descend  the  poles,  and 
return  by  the  earth,  and  so  the  communication  with  the  dis* 
tant  station  would  be  interrupted. 

Ch,  But  it  must  be  very  fatiguing  for  any  one  tc  sit  and 
watch  constantly  whether  the  needle  or  index  hand  of  the 
telegraph  moves  or  not. 

Fa.  This  would  certainly  form  a  difficulty  ;  for  whilst  the 
attention  of  the  telegraph-worker  were  withdrawn  for  even 
a  short  period,  several  of  the  signals,  denoting  letters  and 
words,  might  have  been  made  and  not  seen.  This  is  obviated 
by  the  attention  being  drawn  when  the  signals  are  about  to 
be  made  by  the  ringing  of  a  little  bell,  which  is  instantly 
heard  by  an  attendant. 

Ch,  But  how  is  this  effected  ? 

Fa,  By  means  of  an  electro-magnet.  I  told  you  in  a 
former  Conversation,  that  a  piece  of  soft  iron  surrounded  by 
a  coil  of  wire  through  which  a  current  of  electricity  is  passed, 
becomes  temporarily  magnetic ;  hence,  if  the  piece  of  iron 
were  in  the  form  of  a  common  horse-shoe  magnet,  for  instance, 
•and  the  keeper  were  connected  with  a  little  bell,  either  by 
means  of  a  lever  or  in  some  other  way,  as  soon  as  the  current 
was  transmitted  through  the  wire  the  magnet  would  attract 
the  keeper  and  set  the  bell  in  motion.  As  soon  as  the 
worker  of  the  telegraph  has  heard  the  bell,  and  is  ready  to 
attend  to  the  signals,  he  rings  by  the  same  means  at  the  dis- 
tant station  to  signify  that  this  is  the  case.  Various 
modifications  of  the  electric  telegraph  are  in  use  at 
different  places,  to  enter  into  which,  we  have  not  at  present 
time  ;  but  I  hope  enough  has  been  said  to  render  intelligible 
to  you  the  general  principles  upon  which  they  are  based. 

Ch,  Will  you  now  explain  to  me  the  manner  in  which  the 
Stereoscope  produces  such  remarkably  deceptive  appearances, 
for  they  seem  to  me  very  puzzling  ? 

Fa,  Certainly  ;  and  in  so  doing  I  must  recal  to  your 
mind   what  1  said  in  «l  iloxm^T  Q)Q\\N^x^'Sk\\Q.\\.i:e^arding  the 
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manner  in  which  the  interpretations  of  the  impressions  made 
upon  the  eye  are  controlled  by  experience  ;  and  when  this 
experience  has  not  been  obtained,  the  simple  sense  of  sight 
is  very  deceptive  as  to  the  form  and  distance  of  objects.  So 
much  so,  that  in  certain  instances  which  have  occurred  of 
persons  bom  blind,  and  whose  sight  has  been  subsequently 
restored  when  their  reason  has  become  matured,  the  most 
efroneous  ideas  Have  been  entertained  as  to  the  form  and  dis- 
tance of  objects ;  thus,  the  latter,  although  distant,  have 
appeared  to  be  close  to  the  eye,  and  it  was  found  impossible 
to  decide  whether  the  sense  of  touch  or  of  sight  was  to  be 
trusted  in  determining  the  form  of  objects.  And  in  certain 
engravings  in  which  the  shadows  which  would  have  been 
formed  by  the  figures  were  very  exactly  represented,  the 
idea  has  been  conveyed  to  the  mind  that  these  figures  were 
reflly  solid ;  a  fallacy  only  to  be  detected  by  the  sense  of 
touch. 

In  the  stereoscope  which  we  are  considering,  the  fallacy  is 
connected  with  the  judgment  formed  from  the  perspective 
view  of  objects.  When  we  look  at  any  solid  body  with  each 
eye  separately,  ».c.,  closing  one  with  the  finger,  then  closing 
the  other  while  the  first  eye  remains  open,  two  distinct  per- 
spective views  of  the  object  are  obtained.  Thus  in  the 
instance  of  the  cube  represented  below,  Fig.  1  would  repre- 


/tQ        /ti^l 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2.        . 

sent  the  view  as  seen  with  the  left  eye  only  open,  and  Fig.  2, 
that  with  the  right  eye  open.  Now  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, these  two  images  of  the  cube  being  seen  simulta- 
neously, and  depicted  upon  corresponding  parts  of  the  retinae  of 
the  two  eyes,  the  idea  conveyed  to  the  mind  is  that  of  a  single 
object;  and  as  previous  experience  has  taught  us  that  all 
single  objects  which  present  two  perspective  views  are  solid, 
we  naturally  conclude  that  the  cube  is  solid,  even  without 
taking  it  into  our  hands. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  two  drawings  of  the  c\sJ;^ 
do  not  appear  to  th^  eye  as  a  soM  \>o^7,  t^xXvwy^  '^^^ 
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clearly  present  the  proper  perspective  views ;  and  this  be- 
cause  the  two  perspective  views  do  not  appear  to  emanate 
from  one  object,  the  rays  from  each  figure  impinj^ng  upon 
different  parts  of  each  retina,  as  if  from  two  different  ob- 
jects or  bodies. 

But  when  the  drawings  are  viewed  through  the  stereoscope, 
the  rays,  a,  proceeding  from  each 
drawing  are  refracted  outwards, 
at  the  same  angle  as  each  set  of 
rays  would  have  formed  had  they 
proceeded  from  a  single  object,  dj 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  box. 
Hence  we  obtain  the  requisite  con- 
ditions for  the  production  of  the 
impression  upon  the  mind  of  the 
existence  of  a  single  solid  object,      / 

J    anna-  ^^^= 


t.c,   two  perspective    views 

rently  emanating   from  one   object,  and 


appa- 


upon 


impmgmg 
corresponding  parts  of  the  retinae  of  the  two  eyes. 

Ch.  But  how  is  this  refraction  outwards  produced? 

Fa,  By  two  slightly  magnifying  lenses,  inclined  outwards, 
and  situated  one  in  each  eye-piece  at  b  b, 

Ch,  Then  if  I  were  to  turn  round  either  of  the  eye-pieces, 
I  should  lose  the  solid  appearance  of  the  figures  ? 

Fa,  Certainly ;  and  you  would  see  two  distinct  plane  or 
flat  figures,  for  the  reason  stated  above. 

Ch,  The  stereoscope  then  shows  a  use  of  our  having  two 
eyes  instead  of  one  which  never  occurred  to  me ;  and  I  sup- 
pose that  a  man  who  had  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  would  be 
unable  to  distinguish  whether  an  object  were  solid  or  not? 

Fa.  To  such  a  man,  solid  objects  would  doubtless  not 
appear  to  be  so,  but  by  changing  the  position  of  his  head  be 
would  easily  obtain  two  perspective  views,  and  so  might 
conclude  as  to  the  solidity  of  a  body. 

Ch,  Would  it  be  possible  to  reflect  the  images  of  two 
plane  figures  in  such  manner  as  to  make  them  represent  a 
single  solid  body  ? 

Fa,  Certainly  ;  I  omitted  to  tell  you  that  the  stereoscope 
mentioned  above,  containing  the  lenses,  is  called  the  Lenti- 
cuJar,  or  Refracting  Sl^i^o^e.o^e  \  but  the  first  one  made  was 
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upon  the  reflectiDg  principle,  and  is  called  the  Reflecting 
Stereoscope. 

Fa,  The  Aneroid  Barometer  was  invented  by  M.  Vidi,  of 
Paris ;  and  although  it  is  not  so  perfect  a  philosophical 
instrument  as  the  mercurial  barometer,  yet  it  possesses  the 
great  advantage  of  extreme  portability,  for  it  is  not  more 
than  about  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  two  in  thickness.  In 
form  it  resembles  a  watch  of  the  above  dimensions.  Upon 
i(s  fiace  is  a  curved  graduated  scale,  the  degrees  of 
which  correspond  to  the  altitude  in  inches  and  fractional 
parts  of  the  mercurial  barometer;  a  thermometer  is  also 
affixed  to  the  face,  and  the  indications  are  made  by  an  arrow- 
shaped  hand. 

Ch.  I  think  then  I  have  seen  the  aneroid  barometer  in  a 
shop-window,  with  the  case  made  of  brass. 

Fa,  Very  probably,  for  they  are  everywhere  to  be  seen 
in  London.  Inside  the  case  is  a  circular  flat  metallic  box, 
of  about  two-thirds  the  size  of  the  outer  case,  the  front  and 
back  surfaces  of  which  are  corrugated,  so  as  to  render  them 
flexible  and  elastic.  The  air  is  exhausted  from  this  box,  which 
is  afterwards  hermetically  sealed.  The  box  is  firmly  fixed 
in  the  case,  and  to  its  front  surface  one  end  of  a  broad  lever 
is  connected  by  a  socket,  whilst  the  other  end  of  the  lever 
rests  upon  a  spiral  spring,  which  by  resisting  to  a  certain 
extent  the  pressure  of  the  lever,  keeps  the  surfaces  of  the 
box  in  a  state  of  tension.  By  means  of  another  lever  and  a 
chain,  the  movements  of  the  first  lever  are  transferred  to  the 
hand,  which  indicates  them  upon  the  scale. 

Ch,  Do  you  think  then  that  the  aneroid  will  supersede  the 
mercurial  barometer  ? 

Fa.  Most  probably  not,  because  the  small  movements 
required  to  be  indicated  by  the  barometer  must,  to  a  certain 
extent,  be  interfered  with  by  transference  through  a  system 
of  levers  ;  although  some  careful  researches  by  Mr.  Belville, 
of  the  Royal  Observatory,  have  shown  that  this  result  occurs 
to  a  considerably  less  extent  than  might  have  been  antici- 
pated. 
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Aberration  of  Lights  466. 
Absorb^  to  drink  in,  to  sack  up. 
Acceleration,  an  increase  in  tbe  rapidity 

of  the  motion  of  a  moving  body. 
ichromcUifnit  466. 

Action  and  re-aation,  equal  and  contrary, 
p.  51.    Curious  instance  of,  62. 

Adhesion,  a  sticking  together. 

Air,  a  fluid,  the  pressure  of  which  is  very 
great,  its  nature  and  uses,  288.  Its 
pressure,  experiments  on,  295—305. 
Its  weight,  how  proved,  805.  Its  elas- 
ticity, 808 — 818.  Its  compression, 
814—317.    Necessary  to  sound,  323. 

Air-gun,  structure  of,  explained.  821. 

Air-pump,  described,  291.  Its  structure 
explained,  292.  Experiments  on,  294, 
298—320. 

Alcohol,  a  spirit  or  essence :  in  modern 
chemistry  signifying  pure  spirit  of 
wine  as  obtained  by  distillation.  It 
is  the  intoxicating  principle  of  fer- 
mented and  spirituous  liquors. 

Alkaline,  having  the  properties  of  an 
alkali,  as  soda. 

A  Ititudes,  measured  by  the  barometer,  807. 

Anamorphoses,  distorted  images  of  bodies, 
435. 

Ancients,  their  mode  of  describing  the 
constellations,  101. 

Angle,  what  it  is,  4.  How  explained,  ib. 
Right,  obtuse,  acute,  id.  How  defined,  5. 

Animais,  aU  kinds  of,  affected  by  Gal- 
vanism, 554. 

/tperture,  a  small  hole. 

Aphelion,  that  point  of  the  orbit  of  a  planet 
which  is  the  farthest  from  the  sun. 

Ai'ogee,  that  point  of  the  moon's  orbit  I 
wluch  is  at  the  greatest  distance  from 
the  earth.  | 


Aquafortis,  of  what  composed,  9. 

Archimedes  proposed  to  move  tbs  eartb« 
55.  Some  account  of,  258.  His  in- 
ventions, ib.  His  burning  mirrors, 
424. 

Arrow,  to  find  the  height  to  whilh  it 
ascends,  32. 

Atmosphere,  height  of,  867.  Pressure  of, 
on  the  earth,  869.  The  effect  of,  403, 
4 1 6.    Light  refracted  by,  4 1 7. 

Attraction,  a  name  given  to  that  ten- 
dency which  bodies  have  to  approach 
or  unite  with  each  other.  Gravity  is 
a  species  of  attraction. 

Attraction,  capillary,  what  is  meant  by, 
17.    Illustrated,  tJ. 

Attraction  and  Repulsion,  electrical,  487. 

magnetic,  474. 

Aurora  Borealis,  vulgarly  called  the 
Northern  Lights.  Its  use  in  the 
Northern  parts  of  the  globe,  166. 
Imitated,  528.  A  curious  one  de- 
scribed, 529. 


Balance,  hydrostatic,  described,  245. 

Balances,  false,  how  detected,  64. 

Ball,  why  easily  rolled,  86.  Scioptric, 
its  effect,  413. 

jffa/'omtfter explained,  306,  and  363 — 870. 
Its  construction,  863.  Standard  alti- 
tude of,  364.  Variation  of,  865.  To 
measure  altitudes  with,  867. 

Battery,  electrical,  described,  611.  Ex- 
periments on,  612.  Voltaic  battery, 
647. 

Bellows,  hydrostatic,  221. 

Birds,  how  they  support  themselvps  in 
the  air,  46. 

Bissextile,  the  me«x\.VI^^Ckt^]ck^^R<»s^XV^« 
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Bodiesy  heavenly,  why  they  move  in  a 
curved  path,  47.  The  latitude  of,  1 18. 
Elastic  and  non-elastic,  illustrative  of 
the  third  law  of  motion,  61.  Weight 
of,  diminished  as  the  distance  from  the 
centre  of  the  earth  is  increased,  21. 
Their  via  hierti®,  42.  Falling,  the 
law  of  their  velocity,  32.  How  to 
insulate,  494.     Sonorous,  elastic,  327. 

Bodyt  moving  one,  what  compels  it  to 
stop,  42. 

Boylst  Mr.,  first  saw  the  electrical  light* 
485. 

Bride's  (St.)  ohurob,  damaged  by  light- 
ning, 525. 

Bucket,  how  suspended  on  the  edge  of  a 
table,  40. 

Buffout  M.,  his  experiments,  428. 

BulleUt  leaden,  how  made  to  cohere,  14. 

Burning  Letueg,  406. 
• 

Camera  ObsctMra,  466. 

CannoHt  the  sound  of,  828. 

Capillar!/ Attraction^  fluids  attracted  above 
their  level  by  tubes  of  small  diameter,l  7. 

Cardinal  Points,  how  distinguished,  101. 

Catoptrics,  the  science  of  reflected  light. 

Cavallo,  Mr.,  his  electrical  experiments, 
525. 

Cements,  18. 

Centre  of  Gravity,  the  point  of  a  body,  on 
which,  when  suspended,  it  will  rest, 
85.  Between  the  earth  and  sun,  132. 
How  applicable  to  the  common  ac- 
tions of  life,  35. 

Centrifugal  Force  is  that  tendency  which 
causes  the  parts  of  a  body,  moving 
round  a  centre,  to  recede  from  it. 
Thus,  if  water  be  tlirown  on  a  wheel 
in  motion,  it  will  fly  off. 

Cefitripetal  Force  is  tb  at  force  which  draws 
a  body  towards  a  centre,  and  thereby 
acts  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  centri- 
fugal force  in  circular  motion.  Gra- 
vity is  a  centripetal  force,  preventing 
the  planets  from  flying  off  in  a  tan- 
gent, as  tlie  stone  from  a  sling. 

Circles,  Galvanic,  described,  650.  First 
order,  ib.  Second  order,  ib.  The  most 
powerful,  ib. 

Clepsydra,  principle  of,  explained,  231. 

Chcks  and  Diah,  why  they  do  not  agree 
in  the  measure  of  time,  112, 143. 

Chain-pump,  284. 

Cohesion,  attraction  cf,  1 3 .  How  defined, 
ib.  Instances.  14.  Us  force,  il».  I^onr 
overcome,  ib.    Instawcea  oi»  ib. 


Coining,  apparatus  for,  referred  to,  8S. 

Colours,  the  cause  of,  418.     From  Inter-     ; 
ference,  ih.    Complementary,  566. 

Comets,  in  what  respects  they  resemble     ' 
planets,  183.    The  heat  of  one  calcu- 
lated,  ih.     Theory  respecting,    185. 
Parts  of  comets,  ib. 

CdmpressioH,the  actof  sqoeezingtqgether. 

Concave  Lenses,  414. 

Mirrors,  406,  425.     EzperlBieiit 

with  two,  484. 

Cundensatiout  the  act  of  bringing  the 
parts  of  matter  togetitier. 

Conductors,  electrical,  what  meant  t^, 
488.  Table  of,  490.  Galvanic,  680. 
Perfect  and  imperfect,  ib. 

Cone,  double,  why  it  rolls  up  cm  ineUmi 
plane,  40. 

Cbff>ie«nc^ton,  planets  when  in ;  mocnwlMi 
in,  151. 

Contact,  touching. 

Converge,  to  draw  towards  a  point. 

Convex  Mirrors,  430,  482. 

Cookery,  some  operations  of,  how  ac- 
counted fbr,  15. 

Crane,  the  principles  of  a,  70.  One  in- 
vented by  Mr.  White,  72.  Distiller's, 
described,  270. 

Cupping,  the  operation  of,  explained,  812. 

Cups,  hemispherical,  experiments  on, 
303. 

Cylinder,  how  made  to  roll  up  a  hill,  40. 

Baguerreotype,  467. 

Dancers,  rope  or  wire,  how  they  balance 
themselves,  39. 

Dancing  Figures,  electrical,  501. 

Bay,  astronomical,  when  begins.  111. 
The  difference  between  the  jfolar  and 
sidereal,  142. 

Day  and  Night,  how  explained,  127. 

Days  and  Nights,  why  of  different  lengthii, 
131.     To  whom  always  equal,  135. 

Deception,  optical,  96.     In  feeling,  ib. 

Deceptions  on  the  public,  by  short 
weights,  how  detected,  68.  Occasioned 
by  swift  motions,  124.  Optica!.  400. 
403,  483. 

Declination  of  the  sun.  111.  Of  tha 
moon,  ib. 

Drflection  of  Magnet,  658. 

Decrees,  how  subdivided,  109. 

Density,  compactness.  Constitutes  spe- 
cific gravity,  241. 

Dingonalis  a  straight  line,  drawn  t)irou;rh 

y     iB.'iv^x^^xwsv  <i\s«  corner  to  auoth^r. 
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Afour-dded  figure  has  two  diameters, 
which,  when  a^ght  angles,  are  equaL 

Diamagnetum,  567. 

Digester  used  for  making  soaps,  16. 

Dipping  of  the  needle  of  the  compass,  481. 

Direction,  line  of,  how  defined,  35.  Must 
be  within  the  base  of  a  body  that 
stands  secure,  ib, 

Ditcharging-rod,  510. 

DiitoHcct  measured  by  sound,  830. 

Differ' »  Bell  described,  273.  How  used 
375.  Accidents  with,  276.  Smeaton's 
improvements  on,  ib.  Walker's  im- 
provements on,  277.  Anecdote  of,  278. 

Diverge,  to  spread  out. 

Double  Refraction,  556. 

Drouming,  the  danger  of,  to  inexperi- 
enced persons,  265. 

SartA,  centre  of,  why  bodies  move  to  it, 
22.  Why  not  apparently  moved,  26. 
Its  shape,  29.  Its  diurnal  motion, 
123.  The  velocity  of  its  motion, 
126.  When  its  motion  is  quickest, 
145.  No  argimient  against  its  motion, 
because  not  apparent,  125.  Its  mag- 
nitude, 126.  Its  globular  figure,  118. 
How  proved,  ib.  Its  poles,  what,  121. 
Its  axis,  122.  Its  annual  motion,  131 . 
Nearer  the  sun  in  winter,  137.  Its 
rotation,  the  most  uniform  motion  in 
nature,  142.  A  satellite  to  the  moon, 
164. 

Earthquakes,  531. 

Echo,  the  nature  of,  explained,  336. 
Curious  ones  noticed,  340.  Applied 
to  the  measuring  of  distances,  ib. 

Eclipse,  an  occultation  of  the  sun  or 
moon. 

EcUpses,  the  cause  of,  explained,  155. 
Total,  of  the  sun,  very  rare,  158.  An- 
nular, ib.  Account  of  one  seen  in 
Portugal,  ib.  Supposed  to  be  omens 
of  calamity,  ib. 

Ecliptic,  the  earth's  annual  path  round 
the  heavens.  How  described.  106. 
How  to  trace  the,  ib. 

Effluvia,  fine  particles  that  fiy  off  from 
various  bodies. 

Elmttidty  is  that  quality  of  a  substance, 
whether  solid  or  fluid,  by  which,  after 
being  either  forcibly  compressed  or 
expanded,  it  re-assumes  its  former 
condition.     What  meant  by,  20. 

Electric,  what  meant  by,  485.  Light,  by  j 
whom  first  seen,  ib.  Table  of  electrics,  i 
490.  I 

2p 


Electric  Spark,  618. 
Electrical  Discharger,  510. 

Experiments,  507.  519,  622., 


"Machine,  491. 


Electricity,  history  of,  486.  Attraction, 
electrical,  when  first  noticed,  ib.  The 
two  kinds,  497.  Attraction  and  r»- 
pulsion,  498.  Atmospheric,  524.  Me 
dical,  532.    Animal,  534. 

ElectrO'tnagnetisTn,  557. 

Electrometer,  504.  Lane*s,  511.  Q'^a 
drant,  the  use  of,  612.  Anot'.ei 
kmd,  522. 

Electrophortu,  522. 

Electrotype,  552. 

Electro-plating,  553. 

EolianHarp,  structure  of,  explained,  34  Z 

Ephemeris,  an  almanac.  White's,  ex- 
plained, 108. 

Equator,  how  described,  106. 

Equation  of  Time,  88. 

Equinoctial,  what  meant  by,  106. 

Eye,  the  several  parts  of,  436. 

Fahrenheit's  Thertnotneter,  372. 

Feathers,  electrified,their  appearance.  600 

Fire  Engines  described,  and  the  prineii  le 
of  them  explained,  283. 

Fish,  how  they  swim,  289.  Air-vessel 
of,  its  uses,  290.     Electric,  504. 

Flannel,  a  conductor  of  sound,  324. 

Flea,  circulation  of  the  blood  of  a,  13. 

Flood-gates,  why  made  very  thick,  232. 

Flowers,  colours  of,  420. 

Fluids  and  Solids,  how  distinguished,  2 OP 
Particles  of,  exceedingly  small,  201 
Incapable  of  compression,  202. 

Fluids  press  equally  in  all  directions,  207 
Incompressible,  208.  Air,  compression 
of,  ib.  Weight  and  pressure  of,  ex- 
periments on,  209.  Lateral  pressure 
of,  214.  Difference  between  the  weight 
and  pressure  of,  228.  Motion  of,  229. 
Experiments  on  the  light  and  heavy, 
258.  Specific  gravity  of,  differs  ac- 
cording to  the  degrees  of  heat  and 
cold,  232. 

Foots,  405.  Imaginary  or  vertical,  of  a 
concave  lens,  410.  Of  a  double  convex 
ditto,  411. 

Force,  centrifugal,  what  meant  by,  47. 

Foicing-pump,  282. 

Fountain,  in  vacuo,  304.    Artificial,  816 

Fountains,  the  principle  of,  explained, 
230. 

Franklin  (Dr.;,  discovers  that  lightning 
and  electricity  w^^Jcsa  ^««ss&^  wv. 
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Frietitm  is  the  rabbing  or  grating  of  the 
surfaces  of  bodies  against  each  other. 
In  mechanics,  it  is  the  great  impedi- 
ment to  perpetual  motion,  as  the  wear 
produced  thereby  becomes  a  retarding 
force.  Mast  be  allowed  for  in  me- 
chanics, 77. 

Ptogg,  experiments  on,  558. 

Ftticrum,  the  prop  or  centre  on  which  a 
lever  tarns.    YThat  meant  by,  60. 


Galvani  (Dr.),  his  discoTeries,  644.  Ex- 
periments on  fh)gs,  544  and  553. 

Galvanic  Batteries,  how  formed,  547. 
Shock,  548. 

Gatmnumt  what  it  is,  644.  From  what 
it  derived  its  name,  ib.  The  same  as 
electricity,  545.  Made  apparent  to 
the  senses,  547.  Positive  and  nega- 
tive, 551.     Summary  of,  555. 

Garden  engines,  described,  283. 

Gas  is  an  old  Teutonic  word,  equivalent 
to  the  Greek  nvevna,  air  or  spirit,  and 
has  been  adopted  by  modem  chemists 
to  donate  permanent  aeriform  (or  air- 
like) fluids  generally,  for  the  purpose  of 
distinguishing  them  more  clearly  from 


increased.  Centre  of,  'VfhaX  meant  t^, 
Hb.  How  found,  ib.  Acts  upon  i5l 
bodies,  23.  The  law  o^  22  and  Zi. 
niustrated,  28  and  32. 

Gravitation,  attraction  of,  defined,  2L 
Instances  of,  ib.  By  this  force,  bodiM 
tend  to  the  centre  of  the  earthu  22. 

Gregory  (Pope),  rectifies  the  Julian  year 

147. 

Guinea,  specific  gravity  of,  246. 
Gunpowder,  how  fired  by  Yoltaism,  649. 
Gymnotus,  described,  536. 

Hammer,  philosophical,  295. 
Hampstead,  the  fine  prospect  from,  441. 
Harmonic  Glasses,  343. 
Harvest-moon  explained,  168.   Cause  oC 

164. 
Heat  expands  all  bodies,  15.    The  cause 

of  great,  138.    Scale  of;  377. 
Height  of  any  place,  how  found,  81. 
Heliocentric  Longitude,  175. 
Herschel,  the  planet,  when  disoovereil, 

181.    Magnitude,  distance,  &c.,  182. 
Hiero's  Crown,  cheat  respecting,  how  de> 

tected,  264. 
Hogshead,  how  burst  by  the  pressure  of 

water,  224. 


common  air.     Gases  are  distinguished     Hooke,  (Dr.),  his  microscope,  462. 
from  liquids  by  the  name  of  elastic  I  Hop-waggons,  dangerous  to  meet  in  an 


fluids ;  while  liquids  are  termed  non- 
elastic,  because  they  have,  compara- 
tively, no  elasticity.  Gases  retain 
their  elasticity  in  all  temperatures, 
and  in  this  they  differ  from  vapours. 
Hydrogen,  how  procured,  551.  How 
collected,  652. 
Gauge,  a  measure. 
Geocentric  place  of  a  planet,  what  meant 

by,  175.     Longitude,  ib. 
Globe,  the  great  part  of  its  surface  water. 
346.    A  representation  of  the  earth, 
122. 
Glue,  for  what  used,  18. 
Gravity  is  a  name  given  to  that  tendency 
which  bodies  have  to  faU  to  the  earth, 
or  rather  towards  its  centre.    The  ab- 
stract power,  or  unknown  cause,  by 
which  this  action  is  produced,  is  termed 
cavitation,  and  is  supposed  to  act 
throughout  nature;  so  that  all  bodies, 
as  well   as  their  separate  particles, 
have   a  tendency  to  approach  each 
other,  in  proportion  to  their  masses, 
but  lessening  in  force,  as  the  distance  | 
between    their  respeclWe  cenV.T^%  \a 


inclining  road,  38. 
Horizon  is  a  Greek  word,  signifying  « 
boundary,  and  denotes  the  circle  in 
which  the  apparent  plane  of  the  earth 
terminates  in  the  concave  of  the  sky; 
or,  in  familiar  phrase,  the  boundary 
where  the  sky  seems  to  touch  the 
surface  of  the  earth  or  sea.     This  is 
now  called    the  sensible   horizon,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  true  or  astrono- 
mical horizon,  which  is  parallel  to  the 
sensible,  but  is  conceived  to  be  a  plane 
passing  through  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
and  dividing  the  whole  celestial  sphere 
into  the  upper  and  lower  hemispheres. 
Sensible  and  rational,  128.     To  which 
we  refer  the  rising  and  setting  of  tlie 
sun,  ib. 
Hydraulics,   hydrostatic    principles   ap- 
plied to  mills,  engines,  pumps,  &c. 
Hydrometer,  an  instrument  to  measnre 
tlie  strength  of  spirits.      Described. 
269.     To  what  applied,  268. 
Hydrostatics,  the  origin  of  the  term,  l^f. 

The  objects  of,  ib. 
11\)Ato»\«.U«  Balance^  245. 
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Ifydroftctiic  Bellows  described  and  ex- 
plained, 222.  Press,  224  and  285. 
Fltids,  pressure  of,  in  proportion  to 
the  perpendicular  heights,  224. 

Hydrostatic  Paradox  explained,  217. 

Hygrometer^  an  instrument  by  wliich  the 
moisture  of  the  air  is  measured.  Its 
construction  and  use,  381.  Different 
kinds  of,  382. 

Jaek-a-lantem,  529. 

Jmrnerse,  to  plunge  in. 

Impel,  to  drive  on. 

Incidence,  lines  of,  337.     Angle  of,  394. 

Indined  Plane,  77. 

Incompressible,  not  capable  of  being 
pressed  into  a  smaller  compass. 

Inertia,  a  tendency  of  matter  to  continue 
in  the  position  in  which  it  is.  Ac- 
cording to  Newton,  every  body  con- 
tinues in  one  uniform  state,  unless  it 
be  altered  by  a  foreign  force. 

IngenJiowe,  (Dr.;,  referred  to,  19.  His 
cliaracter,  ih. 

Interstices,  the  hollow  spaces  between 
the  particles  of  matter. 

Iron,  oxide  of,  546. 

Jupiter,  the  planet,  177.  Its  magnitude ; 
distance  from  the  sun ;  the  velocity  of 
its  motion,  ib.  The  length  of  its  days 
and  nights,  ih.    Satellites,  ib. 

Julius  Ccesar,  the  part  he  took  in  reform- 
ing the  year,  146. 

Lateral,  on  or  at  the  side. 

Latitude  of  the  planets,  their  distance 
from  the  ecliptic,  113.  Parallels  of,  135. 

Lead,  eleven  times  heavier  than  water, 
216,240.  Oxide  of,  546.  Acetate  of, 
552. 

Leaf,  gold,  silver,  &c.,  how  burnt,  549. 

Leaks f  in  banks,  how  secured,  232. 

Leap-year,  what  meant  by,  146.  Eule 
for  knowing,  147. 

Lenses,  different  kinds,  described,  404. 
Focus,  406. 

Levels,  construction  of,  2  0  5 .    Use  of,  2  0  6 . 

Lever,  a  mechanical  power.  It  is  an 
inflexible  bar,  supported  and  moveable 
on  a  pivot,  or  prop,  called  the  fulcrum. 
Its  power  depends  on  the  proportion 
between  the  lengtlis  of  the  parts  of 
the  lever  on  each  side  of  the  fulcrum. 
For  what  used,  59.  Why  called  a 
mechanical  power,  60.  Of  the  first 
kind,  what  instruments  referred  to. 


64.  How  to  estimate  its  power,  t§. 
Of  the  second  kind,  what  instromentt 
referred  to,  65.  Of  the  third  kind« 
what  instruments  referred  to,  66.      ^ 

Levers,  how  many  kinds,  60.  Their 
properties  illustrated,  ib. 

Leyden  Phial,  506.  When  first  discovered* 
507.    Description  of^  508. 

Light,  its  great  velocity,  how  discovered, 
188,  390.  Of  what  composed,  888.  Of 
sun  subject  to  no  apparent  diminution, 
889.  The  source  of  light  to  the  pla- 
netary worlds,  389.  Moves  in  straight 
lines,  391.  Kay  of,  what  meant  by, 
893.  Beflected  and  refracted,  893, 
408.  Its  great  advantages,  416. 
Polarized,  563.  Double  refracted,  563. 
A  compounded  body,  ib.  Galvanic, 
how  perceived,  547. 

Lightning,  conductors  for,  625. 
effects  of,  ib. 


Liquids  and  Fluids,  distinction  between, 
200. 

Lines,  right,  what  meant  by,  4,  note. 

London,  how  supplied  with  water,  236. 
Bridge,  water- works  at,  288. 

Long  Days,  the  reason  of,  135. 

Longitude  of  the  Planets,  &c.,  118.  He- 
liocentric, 175. 

Lungs  Glass,  319. 

Machine,  electrical,  491.  The  most  pow- 
erful 496. 

Magic  Lantern,  468. 

Magnet,  described,  472.  Its  uses,  ib. 
Directive  property,  ib.  Artificial,  473. 
Properties  of,  ib. 

Magnets,  how  to  make,  477. 

Magnetic  attraction  and  repulsion,  474. 

Magnetism,  summary  of  facts  and  prin- 
ciples, 482. 

Magneto-electricity,  559. 

Marbles,  reason  why  they  roll  to  greater 
or  less  distances,  42. 

Mariner's  Compose,  described,  479.  Va 
riation  of,  480. 

Mars,  the  planet,  its  distance  fh)m  the 
sun;  its  velocity;  its  magnitude.  &o., 
173. 

Matter,  every  substance  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  How  defined,  8 
Capable  of  infinite  division,  9.  Re- 
markable instances  of  the  minute  di- 
vision of;  ib. 

Mec/uzniccU  Powers,  how  many,  and  what 
they  arc,  53. 
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Mervurjf,  the  fdanet,  its  sitnattoii,  167, 
and  Venus,  why  called  inferior  planets, 
ib.  Barely  seen,  168.  Its  distance 
fiK>m  the  son;  its  velocity;  its  sixe, 
&c.,  ib. 

Mutabt  some  more  sononras  than  others, 
828. 

iiierotcopet  its  prindple  explained,  460. 
Single,  461.  How  made,  463.  Ck>m- 
pound,  468.     Solar,  464. 

Mirrors,  the  dilTerent  kinds,  421.  Ckm- 
cave,  425.    Ck>nvex,  428. 

Momentum,  the  moving  force  of  a  body. 
What  meant  by,  24.    Illustrated,  ib. 

Month,  what  meant  by,  149.  Difference 
between  the  periodical  and  synodical. 
ib. 

Moon,  to  what  laws  subject,  148.  Its 
declination.  111.  Its  southing,  ib. 
Its  distance  from  the  earth,  151, 
Wlien  in  coi^unction,  ib.  When  in 
opposition,  ib.     Probably  inhabited, 

154.  Volcanoes  in,  ib.    Eclipses  of; 

155.  Motion  of;  explained,  150.  Shines 
with  borrowed  light,  151.  The  length 
of  her  diameter,  ib.  Phases  of,  ex- 
plained, ib.  Her  rotation  described, 
152.  Lengthof  herday,  153.  Length 
of  her  year,  ib.  Harrest-moon,  see 
Hanrest. 

Motion,  centre  of,  what  it  is,  54.  Laws 
of,  41;  the  first  illustrated,  42;  the 
second  illustrated,  44;  the  third  illus- 
trated, ib. 

Motion.",  circular,  exist  in  nature,  47. 

Muschenbroeck,  (M.),  describes  the  elec- 
tric shock,  607. 

Multiplying  Glass,  469. 

Mtisical  Instruments  depend  on  the  air 
for  action,  842. 

yadir,  the  point  under  our  feet. 

Nautical  Almanac,  its  use,  108. 

Needle  of  the  mariner's  compass.  Dip- 
ping. 481. 

Nerves  and  Muscles,  how  conductors  of 
the  Galyanic  fluid,  563. 

New  Style,  when  adopted,  147. 

Neicton,  Sir  Isaac,  his  experiments  on 
electricity,  485. 

Ninkler,  (M.),  his  description  of  the  elec- 
tric shoclc,  607. 

Nodes,  the  points  in  which  two  orbits  in- 
tersect each  other,  167. 

Non-condiictors,  488. 
Non-clastic  Bodies,  51 


I  Olifeett,  by  what  meam  ySiible,  898.  Tht 
image  o^  how  painted  on  the  eje,  488. 
I  OMofe,  of  the  shiq;>e  of  an  orange. 
:  Oecultaiian,  Boe  Tnauit. 
,  Opaque,  dark. 
'■  Optical  Dehuiom,  488, 
.  OrUt,  the  path  of  a  'planet  loond  tht 
I      sun,  or  of  a  moon  ronnd  its  primary. 
!      The  earth's  orbit,  187. 
I  Orreries,  electrical,  540. 

Oxidation,  what  meant  by  the  tenn,  846. 

Oxide,  what  meant  by  the  term,  546. 

Opposition,  when  the  moon  is  in,  151. 

Paley,  CDr.),  his  Natural  Theology  i»- 
ferred  to,  441. 

PaphCs  Digester  described,  16  and  881. 
One  burst,  362. 

Parker,  (Mr.),his  large  buming-glMBk407. 

Pendulum,  88.     Its  laws,  90. 

Percussion,  a  blow  or  forcible  stroke; 
the  impression  one  body  makes  on 
another  by  strikhig  it. 

PhasUasmagoria,  468. 

Phenomenon,  an  appearanee  in  nature 
for  which  there  is  no  obvious  eanse. 

Phial,  Leyden,  where  discovered,  507. 

Philosophy,  what  it  is,  1.  Natural  and 
experimental,  the  introduction  to,  not 
difficult,  ib. 

Pisa,  tower  of,  leanaout  of  the  perpen- 
dicular, 36. 

Plane,  inclined,  explained,  77.  Exam- 
ples respecting,  78.  What  instru- 
ments referable  to,  79. 

Planets,  their  number  and  names,  115 
Characters  of,  116.  Latitude  of,  113. 
The  order  of  their  motions,  115.  How 
to  find  their  distances,  1G8. 

Pneumatics,  what  treated  of  under,  288. 

Points,  cardinal,  101. 

Photography,  468. 

Polarization  of  Light,  664. 

Pole-star,  its  use,  102. 

Poles,  121.  Apparently  stationary,  12J>. 
Only  one  day  and  one  night  in  Um 
year  at,  140. 

Press,  hydrostatical,  224. 

Price,  (Dr.),  referred  to,  29. 

Pristn,  the  effect  of,  416. 

Pulley,  how  explained,  78.  The  single 
gives  no  advantage,  74.  The  move- 
able, ib.  Disadvantages  attending 
pulleys,  76.    Concentric  pulley,  ib. 

Pump,  principle  of,  278.    Forcing-pump 
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Pyrometer,  its  construction  and  use,  379. 

Quicksilver,  the  pressure  of  a  column  o^ 
297. 

Radtant-poitUg,  those  whence  rays  of  light 
flow  in  all  directions. 

Railway,  a  road  or  way  on  which  iron 
rails  are  laid  for  the  wheels  of  vehicles 
to  run  on,  which  may  be  impelled  by 
horse  or  steam  power,  360. 

Rainbow,  the  cause  explained,  448.  Ar« 
tificial,  45 1 .  Curious  ones  described,  ib. 

Rain,  an  electrical  phenomenon,  581. 

Rain-gauge,  its  construction,  888.  How 
it  is  used,  384. 

Rays,  pencil  of,  what  meant  by,  404. 
rarallel,  definition  of,  il. 

Reflection  is  a  term  used  in  natural  phi- 
losophy to  denote  the  rebound  of  the 
rays  of  light,  heat,  or  sound,  from  an 
opposing  surface.  Its  powers  in  ap- 
parently multiplying  oltjecl^,  97.  Line 
of,  explained,  837.    Of  light-,  898. 

Refraction,  the  deviation  of  rays  of  light 
from  a  direct  course,  as  is  exemplified 
when  they  pass  through  transparent 
bodies.  When  a  rod  is  placed  aslant 
in  a  vessel  of  water,  the  part  immersed 
appears  as  if  it  were  bent  at  the  surface 
of  the  liquid.  This  is  in  consequence 
of  the  rays  of  light  being  bent  in  their 
course  by  falling  on  another  medium. 
Its  power  in  apparently  multiplying 
objects,  98.  Of  light,  890.  Optical 
deception  arising  from,  401. 

Repulsion,  a  power  or  principle  in  the 
particles  of  matter  by  which,  under 
certain  combinations,  they  refuse  to 
unite.  It  is  the  opposite  of  attraction. 
What  meant  by,  19.   Instances  of,  «6. 

Residuum,  electrical,  what  meant  by,  510. 

Reirograde Motion,  by  which  the  heavenly 
bodies  appear  to  go  backwards. 

Rciwrherate,  to  beat  back. 

River,  New,  how  it  supplies  London  with 
water,  236.  Eeservoirs  belonging 
to,  •*. 

Rivers,  banks  of,  must  be  very  thick,  232. 

Roundabouts,  the  principle  of,  64. 

Rope-pump,  284. 

Savery,  Captain,  supposed  inventor  of 

the  steam-engine,  851. 
Saliva,  decomposed  by  Galvanism,  546. 
Salt,  the  combination  of  an  add  with 

an  alkali,  an  earth,  or  any  metallic 

dxide. 


Salt  Water,  heavier  than  fresh,  corm- 
queuce  of^  to  a  loaded  vessel,  204. 

Satellites,  secondary  planets  which  cir- 
culate round  some  primary  one,  as  the 
Hoon  does  about  the  Earth. 

Stitum,  the  planet,  how  known,  179. 
Its  magnitude,  ib.  Distance  from  the 
sun,  velocity  of  its  motions,  ib.  Its 
satellites  and  rings,  180.  The  length 
of  its  day  and  night,  181. 

Seioptne  Rail,  413. 

Screw,  an  inclined  plane  wrapped  round 
a  cylinder.  Its  principle  explained, 
82.  Of  what  composed,  ib.  Exam- 
ples of,  88.  Used  by  paper  makers, 
85.    Its  power  estimated,  ib. 

Seaton,  the  hottest,  188. 

Seasons,  variety  o^  on  what  depends, 
134,  136.  Different,  how  accounted 
for,  184 — 141.    How  produced,  140. 

SAadow  of  the  earth,  its  form,  157. 

Sight  and  Smell  compared,  893. 

Signs,  astronomical,  see  Zodiac. 

SUwrtu  Eleetricm  described,  587. 

SUoer,  experiment  with,  545. 

Slaioet,  how  they  get  at  their  masters* 
rum,  260. 

Smoke,  the  reason  of  its  ascent,  819. 

Smoke  Jack,  its  principle,  844. 

Solar  5y«^ei»  described,  114. 

Solder,  for  what  used,  18. 

Sound,  conductors  of,  324.  How  far  it 
may  be  heard,  329.  How  fast  it  tra- 
vels, 880.  Velocity  of,  applied  to 
practical  purposes,  ib. 

Southing,  moon's,  111. 

Spark,  electrical,  its  nature,  518.  Gal- 
vanic, its  power.  551. 

Speaking  Trumpet,  833. 
Images,  335. 


Specific  Gravity,  What  meant  by,  211. 
Of  bodies,  explained  and  illustrated, 
238—259.  How  to  find,  245.  Table 
of;  269. 

Spectacles,  their  construction,  uses,  and 
different  kinds,  445. 

Spirit,  rectified,  what  meant  by.  261. 

5pr}n^«,  intermitting,  explained,  271. 

St.  Paul's,  whispering  gallery  of,  princi- 
ple explained,  841. 

Stars,  how  to  find  the  names  of,  102. 
Fixed,  their  number,  96.  May  be 
distinguished.  100.  Why  marked  on 
the  globe  with  Greek  characters,  104. 
Fixed,  their  apparent  motion^   180. 
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tudr  immenie  dlstanoe,  143.  Fixed, 
deacriptioii  o^  188.  Their  osee,  190. 
Falling,  what  fhey  are.  tft. 

Steam  Engine,  its  nee,  S60.  When  in- 
vented, 851.  Its.ftrootiue,  86S.  The 
application,  866.  That  of  Hessra. 
Whitbread  described,  868.  Its  power 
oaloulated,  4b,  Accidents  oooasioiied 
by,». 

Steelyard,  a  sort  of  lever,  61.  Its  prin- 
ciple described,  ib.  Its  advantages 
over  a  pair  of  scales,  68. 

Stomu,  by  what  occasioned,  680. 

Stjfle,  new  and  old,  147. 

Sttdhn,  no  sach  principle  in  natnre,  800, 
801. 

Sulpkuret,  alkaline,  what  meant  by,  651. 

Summere,  two  in  a  year  in  some  places, 
140. 

Smi  and  Chekt,  seldom  together,  113. 

Sun,  declination  ot  111*  Longitude  of; 
118.  Has  no  latitude,  ib.  Its  mag- 
nitnde,  114.  Why  it  appears  so  small, 
ib.  Its  distance  fh>m  the  earth,  ib. 
Annual  motion  of,  how  observed,  106. 
Nearer  to  the  earth  in  winter  than  in 
snmmer,  187.  Eclipses  of,  167.  A 
description  o^  186. 

Swimming,  theory  oi;  364.  How  to  be 
obtained,  366.  Lets  natural  to  man 
than  toother  land  animals,  366. 

Syphon,  the  structure  o^  explained,  368. 
Its  principle,  ib. 

Syringe,  its  structure  explained,  397. 
Ck>ndensing  one  described,  816. 

Tangent,  a  straight  line,  which  touches  a 
curve  in  one  point  but  does  not  cut  it. 

Tangible,  capable  of  being  felt  or  handled. 

Tantalus's  Cup,  270. 

Taste,  a  disagreeable  one  excited  by  the 
contact  of  metals  placed  on  and  under 
the  tongue,  546.  How  accounted  for, 
ih 

Telescope,  refracting,  explained,  453. 
Night,  456.  Reflecting,  explained,46 7. 
Dr.  Herschel's,  459. 

Tension,  electric,  558. 

Terms,  technical,  derived  from  the  Greek 
language,  199. 

Thermometer,  its  construction  and  uses, 
871—378.  Its  scale,  873.  Wedge- 
wood's,  876.  Reaumur's  scale  com- 
pared with  Fahrenheit's,  377.  Heat, 
scale  of,  ih. 
Thunder,  how  produced,  641.  TLYi\mA.ct 
clomlB,  ib. 


Tides,  theeanse  ot,  explained,  16»— let. 
Two  every  36  boors,  161.  DiflRsrat 
in  different  places,  163.  When  flw 
highest  happen,  ib. 

Time,  equal  and  appaiemt,  how  distiii- 
gnished,  141.  On  what  the  differenoa 
depends,  143.  Equation  oC  113  and 
141.    Division  o£  149. 

Timeand  Space,  dear  ideas  o^  necessary 
to  be  formed,  64. 

Torpedo  described,  635. 

Torrioeaian  experiment,  398. 

T^rtmsferrer,  an  instirnmeut  used  in 
Pneumatics,  803. 

Transit,  in  Astronomy,  is  the  passage  ol 
one  heavenly  body  over  the  disc  of  a 
larger  one ;  for  example,  the  traaiit 
of  7enus  over  the  Sun's  face.  Whok 
the  nearer  body  has  a  greater  apparent 
diameter,  so  as  to  hide  the  other,  fha 
passage  is  tenned  an  Occoltatioii  cf 
the  latter. 

Trembling-eel  noticed,  587. 

Triangle,  what  meant  by,  6.  Any  two 
sides  cMf,  greater  than  the  third,  60. 

Tropics,  droles  parallel  to  the  eqoator. 

Trumpet,  ^peaAn'n^,  described,  888.  Whea 
first  used,  334. 

Trumpets  for  deaf  persons,  835. 

7V*6«,  a  pipe. 

TirUigJu,  the  degree  of  light  experienced 
between  sun  setting  o>'  rising  and 
dariL  night 

Undulation,  swinging  or  vibrating. 

Undulations  of  Light,  889. 

Vacuum  is  literally  an  empty  space;  tiia 
word  is  generally  used  to  donote  the 
interior  of  a  close  vessel,  from  which 
the  air  has  been  extracted. 

Valve,  a  close  lid,  affixed  to  a  vessel,  by 
means  of  a  hinge,  and  which  can  be 
only  opened  in  one  direction. 

Valves,  what  meant  by,  279. 

Vegetables,  how  blanched,  419. 

Velocity,  a  term  applied  to  motion.  Ac- 
celerating, what  meant  by,  30. 

Venus,  the  planet,  its  distance  from  the 
sun ;  the  velocity  of  its  motion ;  its 
magnitude,  170.  Why  an  evening 
and  why  a  morning  star,  171.  Tran- 
sit of,  what  meant  by,  172. 

Vernier,  its  construction  and  use,  866 

Vertex,  the  top  of  anytliing. 

Vibration,  the  swinging  motion  of  k  pea- 
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n»  tnertUB,  47. 

TtaioH,  the  canse  of,  489. 

Fotatile,  readily  passing  into  vapour,  or 
eyaporating. 

Folcanoes  in  the  moon,  154. 

ybltaic  BaMeriet,  647.  Shock,  648.  Cir- 
cles, 650. 

Voltaism,  547.    Experiments,  &c.  658. 

WaU^  leaning  one  at  Bridgenorth,  87. 

Watery  considered  incompressible,  202. 
Pure  rain,  the  standard  to  compare 
other  bodies  with,  240.  Weighs  the 
same  everywhere,  ih.  Always  deeper 
than  it  ^appears  to  be,  266  and  400. 
How  raised  fh>m  deep  wells,  283. 
Decomposed,  661. 

WcOer-clockt,  281. 

Water-press,  286. 

Water-spouts,  their  canse,  630. 

Weather,  rules  for  judging  of,  386. 

Wedge,  a  triangular  piece  of  wood  or 
metal,  to  cleave  stone,  &c.  Its  prin- 
ciple explained,  79.  Its  advantages 
in  cleaving  wood,  80.  What  instru- 
ments referred  to,  ib. 

Wedgetpood's  Thermotneter,  376. 

Weight  of  bodies  in  vacuo,  320. 

Well,  how  to  find  the  depth  of  on 

W^heel  and  Axle  described,  68.  or 
wliat  purposes  used,  69.  Its  power 
estimated,  ib.  How  increased,  70. 
Explained  on  the  principle  of  the 
l9veT,  72. 


I  Whirlwinds,  680. 

Whispering  QaUery,  841. 

White,  Mr.  James,  hia  invention  of  a 
crane,  72.    His  patent  pulley,  76. 

Wind,  what  it  is,  843.  The  cause  oC 
344.  Experiment  on,  ib.  Definition 
of^  346.  Its  direction  denominated,  •{> 
The  cause  of  its  variableness  in  Eng- 
land, 347.  How  to  find  its  velocity, 
348.  How  many  kinds,  and  why  so 
named,  346. 

Wind-gun,  322. 

Windsor,  rope-pump  at,  284. 

Winter,  why  colder  than  the  summer, 
137. 

Wood,  burned  to  a  coal  in  water,  407. 


Year,  its  length,  how  measured;  146. 
Gregorian,  what  meant  by,  147.  The 
beginning  of,  changed  from  the  26th 
of  March  to  the  1st  ,of  January,  148. 


Zenith,  that  point  of  the  heavens  which 
is  over  one's  head. 

Zinc,  experiment  with,  547^ 

Zodiac,  so  called  (IVom  the  Greek  z»o», 
an  animal)  because  it  contained  the 
fig'ires  of  all  the  animals  which  formed 
the  twelve  signs.  It  is  a  broad  belt 
or  circle,  the  earth's  orbit  and  th«^ 
apparent  path  of  the  sun.  Signs  of, 
109.    Dr.  Watts'  Imes  on,  116 
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